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The Rorschach Test and the Assessment of Object Relations 


JEFFREY URIST 
The University of Michigan 


Summary: The study attempts to demonstrate а structurally-based consistency to 


ї subjects’ object relations as measured across various independent ratings. Particular interest 


was aimed at the capacity of the Rorschach to tap developmentally crucial aspects of the 
structure of patients” object relations. A scale was developed to measure the degree to which 


| relationships between figures ол the Rorschach Were perceived in terms of a mutuality of 


In recent years there has been à 
growing recognition of the diagnostic 
importance of assessing various qualities 
of the patient’s repertoire of mental 
representations. A traditional impulse- 
defense model has tended to be augment- 
ed by a structural approach, in which the 


» individual's ways of experiencing himself 


and others within relationships are seen as 
definable points along a developmental 
continuum. Especialy in the areas of 
borderline and narcissistic character path- 
\ ology, the developmental level of the 
patient's capacity for object relationship 
is seen as the focal diagnostic and thera- 
peutic issue (Kernberg, 1966). : 
With this growing structural emphasis 
came a shift in the area of diagnostic 
assessment. Increasing attention began to 
be paid to the assessment of the individ- 
ual's sense of self and his repertoire of 
relationships. Projective testing proced- 
ures such as the Rorschach, in addition to 
articulating constellations of unconscious 
conflict, began to be used to address the 
structure of the individual's world of 
mental representations. The use of the 
Rorschach for this purpose, however, 15 
not new. The content of human percepts 
has been emphasized as indicative of the 
individual's internal repertoire of self and 
object representations (Hertzman ‹ 
Pierce, 1947). Specific  kinaesthetic 
images were seen by Schachtel (1966) 25 
reflecting self representational themes. In 
using the inkblot to explore such experi- 
ential themes, Schachtel was concerned, 
for example, with the subject's "expert" 
ence of himself in the gravitational field 


autonomy. These Rorschach ratings were then correlated with independent measures of this 
mutuality of autonomy dimension which were obtained from a written autobiography, and 
ratings by ward staff. Based on a sample of 40 inpatient subjects, the resulting 
intercorrelation among measures proved to be highly significant. 


of the earth.” Piotrowski (1958) presents 
a similar case for the analysis of kinaes- 
thesis involving figures’ posture. The 
meaning of themes of leaning, hanging, 
falling, clinging, etc., as discussed in these 
studies, seems highly relevant to current 
structural diagnostic questions involved in 
the assessment of patients' capacities for 
object-related involvement within rela- 
tionships. This concern for evaluating 
through the Rorschach the potential for 
narcissistic and object-related attach- 
ments can be traced back to Rorschach's 
own early blind test analyses where he 
drew attention to the patients' attraction 
to the central "core" of the inkblot, 
suggesting that the patient's inner sense 
of weakness may be handled by attempts 
to attach himself  narcissistically to 

owerful, idealized figures in the external 
world (Rorschach, 1923). 

The aim of this study is primarily one 
of construct validation. It attempts to 
demonstrate the structural argument that 
individuals tend to experience self-other 
relationships in consistent, enduring 
characteristic ways that can be defined 
for each individual along a developmental 
continuum. This continuum corresponds 
to the various stages in the development 
of object relations, ranging from primary 
narcissism to emphathic object-related- 
ness. These stages in the attainment of 
the capacity to attribute to others an 
autonomous, inherent identity and to 
cathect them in their own right are 
delineated here in terms of rating scales. 
These scales were constructed in am at- 
tempt to demonstrate a correlation across 
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several independent measures of level of 
object relations. 

Although the study reflects an interest 
in assessing the ability of the Rorschach 
in particular to tap the subject’s capacity 
for object-relatedness, this across-test cor- 
relational approach was seen as consistent 
with the study's overriding aim of con- 
struct validation. Rather than attempt to 
predict behavior from the Rorschach, this 
study is more concerned with demon- 
strating that there is an enduring consist- 
ency to an individual's conception of 
human relationships as measured across 
several ratings. A demonstrated correla- 
tion between the Rorschach measure of 
mutuality of autonomy and other inde- 
pendent ratings would support the idea 
that the Rorschach can be used effec- 
tively to assess an individual's repertoire 
of mental representations. More import- 
antly, however, this would suggest that 
individuals do in fact demonstrate an 
internally consistent capacity to experi- 
ence self and other in characteristic ways 
that reflect the developmental level of 
underlying psychic structure. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects in this study were 40 
inpatients referred for psychological test- 
ing during a four-month period on the 
Adult Inpatient Service of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute of the University of 
Michigan Hospital. Generally, this popula- 
tion tends to cover a broad range of 
psychopathology, from neurotics in acute 
crisis to severely regressed schizophrenics. 
No specific types of referrals were solici- 
ted and all referred patients were tested. 
They ranged in age from 17 to 57. There 
were 18 men and 22 women. 

All patients were given a full battery 
of psychological tests. However, the only 
measures used in this study were the 
Rorschach and an autobiography written 
by the patient. In addition to construct- 
ing scales for these two formal test 
variables, an attempt was made to assess 
patients’ actual relationships through the 
use of a ward staff rating scale, which is 
described later in this section. 


Rating Scales 

The scales that appear below grow out 
of recent clinical and theoretical contri- 
butions in the areas of borderline and 
narcissistic character pathology and the 
development of object relations. For the 
theoretical underpinnings of the scale the 
reader is especially directed to the works 
of Kohut (1966, 1970) and Kernberg 
(1966, 1975). Basically, however, the 
Rorschach scale grows out of the assump- 
tion that the portrayal of relationships 
between both animate and inanimate 
figures on the Rorschach ought to reflect 
the individual's experience and definition 
of human relationships. The scales focus 
on the developmental progression 
towards separation-individuation, with 
particular emphasis given to the issue of 
the autonomy of others vis-a-vis the self, 
and conversely, the autonomy of the self 
vis-a-vis others. The rating scales attempt 
to convey a sense of an internally consist- 
ent dimension with separate stages. Par- 
ticular scale points refer to development- 
ally significant gradations in the indi- 
vidual's capacity to experience self and 
other as mutually autonomous within 
relationships. The Rorschach scale con- 
sisted of the following points: 


Mutuality of Autonomy 
within Portrayed Relationships 
in Rorschach Imagery 


l. Figures are engaged in some 
relationship or activity where they are 
together and involved with each other 
in such a way that conveys a reciprocal 
acknowledgement of their respective 
individuality. The image contains 
explicit or implicit reference to the 
fact that the figures are separate and 
autonomous and involved with each 
other in a way that recognizes or 
expresses a sense of mutuality in the 
relationship. (For example: on Card II, 
“Two bears toasting each other, clink- 
ing glasses.’’) 

2. Figures are engaged together in 
some relationship or parallel activity, 
There is no stated emphasis or high- 
lighting of mutuality, nor on the other 
hand is there any sense that this 
dimension is compromised in any way 
within the relationship. (Card III: Two 
women doing their laundry.) 
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3. Figures are seen as leaning on 
each other, or one figure is seen as 
leaning or hanging ‘оп another. The 
sense here is that objects do not 
“stand on their own two feet,” or that 
in,some way they require some exter- 
nal source of support or direction. 

4. One figure is seen as the reflec- 
tion, or imprint, of another. The re- 
lationship between objects here con- 
veys a sense that the definition or 
stability of an object exists only inso- 
far as it is an extension or reflection of 
another. Shadows, footprints, etc. 
would be included here. 

5. The nature of the relationship 
between figures is characterized by а 
theme of malevolent control of one 
figure by another. Themes of influenc- 
* ing, controlling, casting spells are pres- 

ent, One figure тау. literally or figura- 

tively be in the clutches of another. 

Such themes portray a severe imbal- 

ance in the mutuality of relations 

between figures. On the one hand, 
figures may be seen as powerful and 
helpless, while at the same time others 
are omnipotent and controlling. 
6. Not only is there a severe im- 
balance in the mutuality of relations 
@ between figures, but here the imbal- 
ance is cast in decidedly destructive 
terms. Two figures simply fighting is 
ot "destructive" in terms of the 
individuality of the figures, whereas a 
figure being tortured by another, or an 
, Object being strangled by another, are 
~ considered to reflect a serious attack 
“on the autonomy of the object, Simi- 
larly, included here are relationships 

that are portrayed as parasitic, where a 
gain by one figure results by definition 

іп. the diminution or destruction of 

another. 

7. Relationships here are character- 
ized by an overpowering, enveloping 
force. Figures are seen às swallowed 
‘np, devoured, or generally over- 
whelmed by forces completely beyond 
their control. 

In addition to the Rorschach, an auto- 
biographical task was constructed based 
on an outline originally drawn up by 
Murray (1938). The autobiographical out- 
line elicits descriptions of the important 
people in the subject’s life, his relation- 
ships with them and their relationships 
with each other. The subject is requested 
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to reflect on himself in the past, present 
and future. In contrast to the projective 
nature of the Rorschach, the autobiog- 
taphy was seen as an open, undisguised 
task of describing the important figures in 
one’s life and one’s relationship to them. 

A scale was constructed to be applied 
to the autobiographical description of the 
patient’s relationships. For the sake of 
brevity, the scale will only be summarized 
here." Scale points ranged from the path- 
ological extreme where relationships are 
portrayed in terms of malevolent control 
and overpowering envelopment, through 
descriptions notably devoid of a sense of 
people as active agents in their relations 
with each other; relationships based on 
the requirement that the individuals must 
be alike in the sense of mirroring each 
other; mutual, but exclusively need- 
satisfying relationships; to the other 
extreme, where there is a clear sense of 
the autonomy of the respective individ- 
uals within relationships and where re- 
lationships are enhanced rather than 
jeopardized by this sense of individu- 
ation. 

In addition to projective test data, it 
was decided to attempt as much as 
possible to obtain ratings of the patients' 
actual behavior within relationships. For 
this purpose ratings of the patients’ actual 
behavior on the ward were obtained from 
ward staff, who were asked to assess their 
own relationships with the subjects, as 
well as rate their perceptions of the 
subjects’ interactions with others on the 
ward, Therapists’ ratings were not solici- 
ted, since their scores would have been 
contaminated by the fact that they were 
given results of their patients’ test per- 
formance. It was arranged, however, that 
two experienced ward personnel would 
be kept unaware of the specific findings 
of the testings of these patients. 

A ward staff rating scale was construc- 
ted to parallel the autobiography scale. 
The Mutuality of Autonomy dimension 
as defined for the ward staff closely 
followed the scale points of the Auto- 
biography scale, differing only in that the 
various scale points were drawn in terms 


1 The scale is available on request from the 
author. 
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of descriptions of actual behavior in 
relationships, rather than the portrayal of 
figures within a projective task. The Staff 
Rating scale ranged from extreme cases of 
fusion, where patients perceived relation- 
ships as overwhelming to the point of 
confusing self with others, or from defi- 
cits of nearly equal severity in the area of 
primary narcissism, where patients des- 
cribed experiencing external control of 
thought and action, all the way to the 
healthy extreme of patients who demon- 
strated a clear capacity to invest them- 
selves empathically in another person 
independently of their own needs. The 
mid-range of the scale generally corres- 
ponded to developmental levels of 
secondary narcissism, describing varying 
degrees of deficit in the autonomy dimen- 
sion short of actual merger between self 
and other. These points included patients 
who would arbitrarily define another 
person solely on the basis of their own 
needs; patients who tended to mould 
themselves to the perceived expectations 
of others; and relatively healthy patients 
(on this dimension) who at particular 
times around particular neurotic issues 
tended to lose a sense of the separate 
needs of others, 


While staff ratings would certainly be 
based on inference, they were regarded as 
the most direct, least projective measure 
of those object relational phenomena that 
were hopefully to be tapped simultane- 
ously via the Rorschach and Autobi- 
ography measures. 


Staff ratings were done independently 
by two experienced ward staff who knew 
all the patients and who had received no 
feedback from the testing. All rating of 
test data was done by either advanced 
graduate students in clinical psychology 
or by Ph.D.-evel clinical psychologists. 
Two raters independently scored the 40 
Rorschachs. Two other raters scored the 
autobiographies. 

Essential to all of the rating was the 
necessity that judgment be based as 
exclusively as possible on the particular 
quality of self and object representation 
as defined in the scale. Other kinds of 
data were to be ignored in the rating. This 


was not so much a problem with the 
Rorschach, where the scale defined fairly 
specific content categories; however, par- 
ticularly with the autobiography and staff 
ratings, the raters were clearly instructed 
to ignore diagnostic cues haying to do 
with psychosexual level, cognitive con- 
fusion, neologisms, disorganization, etc. 
While the preconscious influence of such 
cues cannot be denied, it was felt to be 
important to approximate as closely as 
possible the standard clinical inference 
process involved in scoring projective 
data. Therefore, it was decided not to 
exclude or excerpt any data presented to 
the raters. 


Using the three 7-point scales, scores 
for mutuality of autonomy were obtained 
for each subject across the following 
modalities: Rorschach, autobiography 
and staff rating. Reliability was estab- 
lished for each modality, comparing per- 
cent agreement within each pair of raters. 
After establishing reliability for each pair, 
raters were required to come to an 
agreement on those ratings where they 
had disagreed. For the autobiography and 
staff ratings, single scores were arrived at 
for each subject. For the Rorschach, it 
was decided to obtain a measure of each 
subject’s high and low performance, as 
well as an overall score. Because one 
expects variation in the level of the 
patient’s response to the regressive pull of 
the Rorschach, healthy responses must be 
taken into account as well as the poorer 
ones. Raters were instructed to give an 
overall score based on all scorable respon- 
ses. The importance of tapping the 
healthiest as well as the pathological 
extremes in arriving at this overall score 
was emphasized to the raters. In addition 
to obtaining this overall score, however, a 
number of other Rorschach scores were 
included as well. Each subject received 
(1) a score that reflected his highest 
(healthiest) single response, (2) his lowest 
single response, (3) a score representing 
the average of the best eight scored 
responses, (4) the average of the worst 
eight scored responses, and (5) the 
simple, arithmetic average of all scored 
responses. 
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Table 1 
Reliability in Terms of Percent Agreement? 


Percent Within 1 Scale Point 
Percent Within 4 Scale Point 


Percent Exact Hits 


86 79 
:66 :51 
57 А1 


Staff Ratings 


? Reflects percent agreement between the two raters for each test. 


Table 2 


Intercorrelations Between Mutuality of Autonomy Measures 


Staff Ratings 
Autobiography 


Rorschach: 
average score 
high average 
low average 
highest score 
lowest score 


Results 


Reliability 

The reliability of the scales is pre- 
sented in Table 1 in terms of percent 
agreement within pairs of raters, Ob- 
tained reliabilities were regarded as easily 
acceptable, and in fact highly respectable 
given the subjective nature of the ratings 
(see Table 1). 


Correlation Matrix 

Spearman product moment correlation 
coefficients among the measures of mutu- 
ality of astonomy were computed. The 
use of the product moment correlation 
assumes equal interval data. Lingoes and 


Rorschach 
(overall) 


Autobiography | Staff Ratings 


Rookman (1972) describe a scaling 
method (CM-III) which employs а mono- 
tonic transformation of raw scores to 
achieve a maximal average correlation, 
This results, in effect, in creating an equal 
interval scale. In. performing this trans- 
formation on the data the overall correla- 
tion average was improved by only .002 
by the CM-III transformation, thus indi- 
cating that the original scales could be 
considered for all statistical purposes to 
have equal intervals. 

All intertest correlations were signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. Taking into 
account the various high, low and average 
Rorschach scores yielded a more elabo- 
rated picture as shown in Table 2. 
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Table 3 


Intertest Comparisons 


Tests 


Statistics 


Rorschach Autobiography | Staff Ratings 


Average Raw Score 


320 


З 4.22 


Multiple Rs 81 


82 68 


Note: 


An extensive search of available sources failed to turn up a test of the 


significance of differences between multiple Rs. Since apparently not enough is yet 
known about the distribution of this difference score, significance here was tested by 
converting R to Fisher’s Z. Since this procedure, which essentially treats R as simply a 
correlation coefficient, is only an approximation of an apparently unavailable test, it 
should be looked upon conservatively. Using this procedure, however, the multiple R 
for staff ratings was significantly lower than others (p < .05). 


In all cases, the Rorschach raters’ best 
subjective overall rating tended to corre- 
late better with other measures than did 
any of the high, low or numerically 
averaged scores. Even so, it is possible to 
discern a pattern in the degree to which 
different tests tended to correlate with 
the patient’s healthier (high) or more 
pathological (low) functioning on the 
Rorschach. Of particular interest is the 
degree to which staff ratings tended to 
correlate relatively better with the 
healthier side of the Rorschach, while the 
autobiography ratings correlated rela- 
tively better with the more pathological 
Rorschach scores. 

Of all measures, the Rorschach tended 
to provide the most pessimistic or primi- 
tive view of the patient on the Mutuality 
of Autonomy dimension. This can be 
seen in a comparison of average raw 
oy on the different tests. (see Table 
3). 

The Rorschach scores are significantly 
lower than any of the others (p < .01) 
while the staff ratings are significantly 
higher (р <.01). 

It should be kept in mind, of course, 
that the raw scores on various ratings 
could differ by a wide margin and yet 
correlate perfectly. A comparison among 
the different tests with regard to their 


ability to correlate with all measures of 
Mutuality of Autonomy is reflected in 
the multiple correlations among the vari- 
ous measures (see Table 3). 


Discussion 


The major thrust of the results is the 
unexpectidly high correlation among all 
measures. The data clearly support the 
hypothesis that (1) there is a consistency 
across all variables, a consistency that 
reflects an enduring aspect of the 
patients" capacity for relationship across a 
range of measures; and that (2) the 
Rorschach is able to tap in a measurable 
way this aspect of the mutuality of 
autonomy within the patient's experience 
of self and other. 

The differences among correlations 
involving patients' high versus low Ror- 
schach scores speak to the issue of 
whether or not this quality of mutuality 
of autonomy represents a stable, enduring 
aspect of the personality. Each subject 
tended to present a range of responses 
across this dimension, some healthier 
than others. The more pathological re- 
sponses tended to be the most represent- 
ative in that they tended to correlate 
better with the other measures than did 
the healthier range of Rorschach respon- 
ses. At the same time, if one totally 
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ignored the patients’ healthier responses 
on the Mutuality of Autonomy dimen- 
sion by taking into account only the 
lowest scores, this tended to generate 
lower correlations than did rating pro- 
cedures that did pay attention to the 
healthier range as well. In other words, 
when one speaks of a stable, enduring, 
structurally-defined capacity for object 
relationships, this still must take into 
account a range or repertoire of behavior 
across varying levels of functioning. 
Within this range one can then point to 
areas of developmental arrest, regression, 
etc., much the same way as one would 
describe the interplay of different levels 
of psychosexual development. 

Looking at the relative success of the 
Rorschach scale in generating high corre- 
lations with independent measures of 
mutuality of autonomy, it can be argued 
that such correlations may be reflecting 
extraneous factors other than, or in ad- 
dition to, the Mutuality of Autonomy 


dimension. For example, a factor such as ' 


form level on the Rorschach may have 
influenced Rorschach raters. Since Ror- 
schach ratings were based on examination 
of the entire Rorschach protocol it is 
clear that form level, thought disorder, 
peculiar or idiosyncratic language, etc. 
may have played a role (either as indi- 
vidual factors or as contributors to a 
general “health-sickness” factor) in the 
raters’ assignment of scores. It was never- 
theless felt that rating process ought to be 
as close as possible to actual clinical 
procedures, and that excerpting the 
protocols might just as easily produce 
artifacts in the ratings. The raters’ own 
reports suggest that they were consci- 
ously able to confine their attention to 
the specific criteria of the scales. The 
raters’ feeling was that the scale criteria 
were concrete and specific enough so that 
factors such as form level or presence of 
thought disorder did not affect the 
interpretation and application of the 
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scale. However, in order to rule out the 
possibility of an unconscious effect of 
any such factor, it would seem advisable 
in a follow-up study to apply the scale to 
excerpted responses rather than entire 
protocols. In that way one could be 
assured that raters were rating only the 
variable in question. 
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Summary: 


A review of contradictory findings regarding Wheeler's Rorschach content signs 


of male homosexuality suggested that negative findings may have resulted from a focus on 
homosexual populations characterized by minimal arousal of underlying unconscious 
conflicts. It was hypothesized that activating these unconscious psychodynamics would 
enhance the discriminative power of the Wheeler signs. Inkblot protocols obtained in an 
earlier study from matched groups of homosexuals and heterosexuals under two 
experimental conditions — involving subliminal exposure of either an incest-related or a 
neutral control stimulus — were scored for Wheeler signs. The incest condition brought 
about a significantly greater incidence of the signs in homosexual records only, suggesting 
that the intensification of unconscious incest wishes stimulates homosexual reactions, 


consonant with psychoanalytic formulations. 


The use of inkblot techniques to diag- 
nose homosexual trends probably dates 
back to the earliest clinical applications 
of the Rorschach test (Rorschach, 1964). 
Among the first efforts in this direction 
were the empirically-derived lists of 
“homosexual responses” propounded by 
Bergmann (1945), Chapman and Reese 
(1953), Lindner (1946), Due and Wright 
(1945), and Fein (1950). The validity of 
these alleged indicators of homosexuality 
was called into question, however, by 
subsequent research (Nitsche, Robinson, 
& Parsons, 1956). 

The most significant development in 
the history of Rorschach diagnosis of 
homosexuality was Wheeler’s (1949) 
compilation of 20 empirically-derived 
content "signs," including many of those 
previously advanced by others. Each of 
the Wheeler signs was validated by the 
independent judgments of clinicians in- 
volved in the treatment of patients from 
whose records the signs were derived. 
Three or more signs in an individual 
record were reported by Wheeler to pre- 
dict homosexual trends reliably. 

Subsequent research (reviewed by 
Goldfried, 1966, and by Haley, Draguns, 
& Phillips, 1967) into the validity of the 

The author is indebted to Lloyd H. Silver- 
man for his generous assistance with this study. 
Requests for reprints should be addressed to 
Jay S. Kwawer, Institute of Advanced Psycho- 
logical Studies, Adelphi University, Garden 
City, New York 11530. 


Wheeler signs has generated equivocal 
results. Davids, Joelson, and McArthur 
(1956), Yamahiro and Griffith (1960), 
DeLuca (1966), and Andersen, Seitz, and 
Braucht (Note 1) report generally positive 
results with the use of these signs, while 
Reitzell’s (1949) findings are ambiguous, 
and Ferracuti and Rizzo (1956), Hooker 
(1958), and Raychaudhuri and Mukerji 
(1970) have reported research indicating 
that the Wheeler signs fail to discriminate 
homosexual from  non-homosexual 
records. In his comprehensive evaluative 
review, Goldfried (1966) concludes that 
six of Wheeler's 20 signs are of “unques- 
tionably poor" validity, while the validity 
of an additional eight is ambiguous. Gold- 
fried notes further that use of the 
Wheeler signs in clinical diagnosis of 
homosexuality is hampered by the 
frequently-reported overlap in incidence 
of the signs between homosexual and 
non-homosexual groups. 


Earlier studies reporting negative re- 
sults with the Wheeler signs employed 
subject groups consisting of incarcerated 
prisoners (Ferracuti & Rizzo, 1956; 
Raychaudhuri & Mukerji, 1970) or other 
non-psychiatric patient groups (Hooker, 
1958). Conceivably, homosexual men 
who are not psychiatric patients suffer to 
a lesser degree the kinds ofrunconscious 
intrapsychic conflicts which psycho- 
analytic theory presumes to underlie 
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overt male homosexuality. Conversely, 
homosexual psychiatric patients may be 
led into treatment because of some in- 
tensification of such conflict, or may 
undergo an exacerbation of intrapsychic 
conflict in the course of psychothera- 
peutic work. Insofar as the Wheeler list 
was derived empirically from a patient 
sample, its applicability to a поп- 
psychiatric patient population (character- 
ized by a lesser degree of unconscious 
conflict) may be limited; this limitation 
may account for earlier unsuccessful 
efforts to validate the Wheeler signs. 

The contradictory findings reported in 
the literature raised the question of 
whether the differentiating power of the 
Wheeler signs could be enhanced by 
intensifying the dynamics underlying 
homosexuality in subjects. The present 
study was designed to manipulate experi- 
mentally the underlying unconscious con- 
flicts in a homosexual population in an 


effort to increase the discriminative 
power of the signs. 
Method 


The experimental method utilized in 
the present study — that of "subliminal 
psychodynamic activation"— involved the 
subliminal exposure of pictorial and ver- 
bal stimuli designed to intensify an un- 
conscious motive that psychoanalysts 
have posited as frequently underlying 
overt male homosexuality. The use of 
subliminal stimulation to make contact 
with unconscious dynamic processes 
associated with various forms ор psycho- 
pathology has been introduced by Silver- 
man and his associates, and has been used 
successfully in studies with over 40 
groups of subjects to date (summarized in 
Silverman, 1971, 1975). 

The rationale for this method stems 
from considerations implicit in psycho- 
analytic theory. By definition, whatever 
wishes or fears are stirred by a subliminal 
stimulus cannot be attributed to an ex- 
ternal source, and are hence likely to be 
denied conscious representation. Mastery 
over them is thus not apt to take place 
under such ‘circumstances, and the likeli- 
hood of their generating psychopathology 
is maximal. 


The inkblot protocols examined in the 
present study were obtained in an earlier 
study, described in detail elsewhere 
(Silverman, Kwawer, Wolitzky, & Coron, 
1973). In that study, matched groups of 
36 homosexual and 36 heterosexual sub- 
jects were seen individually in a balanced 
design for three experimental sessions. 
Each subject served as his own control in 
a double blind procedure. One experi- 
mental condition involved the tachisto- 
scopic exposure (at a subliminal level) of 
a stimulus designed to trigger incest 
wishes postulated by ' psychoanalytic 
theorists to underlie homosexual behavior 
in теп (Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 
1905/1953. 1919/1955; Gillespie, 1956; 
Gillespie, Pasche, & Wiedeman, 1964; 
Saul & Beck, 1960; Socarides, 1960, 
1968; Wiedeman, 1962), and consisted of 
a picture of a man and woman in a 
sexually suggestive posture, with the 
caption, “Fuck Mommy.” 

A second experimental condition, de- 
signed as a control procedure, was identi- 
cal to the experimental procedure, except 
that a neutral, non-incest-related stimulus 
— a picture of a bland looking man with 
the caption, “Person Thinking” — was 
substituted for the experimental stimulus. 
(A third subliminal condition, designed to 
diminish, rather than intensify, uncon- 
scious conflict, was included in the earlier 
study but it is not relevant to the present 
study.) 

Each subject was exposed to two series 
of subliminal exposures — a “baseline” 
series and a “critical” series — during each 
experimental session, with a series of 
dependent variables administered follow- 
ing each series of subliminal stimulations. 
The effects of subliminal stimulation for 
each condition were assessed by the 
magnitude of change in the dependent 
variable from baseline to critical assess- 
ment. 

On a measure of sexual arousal requir- 
ing subjective ratings of feeling states, 
homosexual subjects displayed a signifi- 
cant intensification of homosexual- 
related reactions in response to subliminal 
exposure of the incest stimulus. This 
finding was understood as providing 
experimental support for the psycho- 
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analytic proposition that the anxiety 
attendant upon forbidden, unconscious 
incestuous wishes precipitates a defensive 
flight from heterosexual involvement be- 
cause the female is unconsciously equated 
with mother. This finding and its interp- 
retation led to the hypothesis of the 
present study: that the activation of 
unconscious processes believed to under- 
lie overt male homosexuality would sig- 
nificantly enhance the discriminative 
power of the Wheeler signs. 

Among the dependent variables em- 
ployed in the previous study were sets of 
inkblot plates derived from the Ror- 
schach (1948) and two parallel series 
(Harrower, 1945; Zulliger, 1941). The 
inclusion of parallel plate series was in- 
tended to minimize any response bias 
which might have resulted from re- 
administering a plate from one particular 
series. Following each series of subliminal 
exposures, the experimenter (who was 
"blind" as to which stimulus was being 
presented) administered four inkblots 
with standard directions (Rapaport, Gill, 
& Schafer, 1968). Three parallel sets of. 
inkblots were employed, consisting of the 
following plates: (a) Zulliger I, Rorschach 
II, Harrower VIII, and Rorschach VII; (b) 
Zulliger V, Harrower Ill, Rorschach IX, 
and Harrower VII; and (c) Harrower IV, 
Zulliger Ш, Rorschach X, and Zulliger 
VII. The order of inkblot series presenta- 
tion remained constant throughout the 
study, although the experimental and 
control conditions alternated randomly in 
à balanced design. Thus, each subject 
provided two inkblot protocols, one each 
following the incest and the control 
stimulus, which were considered in the 
present study. Additional inkblot proto- 
cols were obtained under different con- 
ditions in the earlier study, but they are 
not considered here. 


Subjects 

Thirty-six overt male homosexuals not 
currently in psychotherapy served as sub- 
jects in the earlier study; all were respon- 
dents to an advertisement for volunteers 
placed in The Village Voice, a weekly 
Greenwich Village tabloid. They ranged in 
age from 17 to 55 years (М = 30.5) and had 


completed between 12 and 20 years of 
education (M = 14.8). Thirty-five were 
white and one was black. Fifteen subjects 
had been in psychotherapy at one time, 
while the remaining 21 had never been in 
treatment. On the Kinsey sexual orienta- 
tion scale (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & Martin, 
1948), which ranges from 0 ("exclusively 
heterosexual in psychological reactions 
and overt experience") to 6 ("exclusively 
homosexual . . ."), 17 of them rated them- 
selves at this latter extreme. Fourteen 
rated themselves 5 ("predominantly ho- 
mosexual but incidentally heterosexual"), 
Three rated themselves 4 ("predominantly 
homosexual but more than incidentally 
heterosexual") and 2 rated themselves 3 
("equally homosexual and heterosexual"). 

The heterosexual group also consisted 
of 36 male volunteers who considered 
themselves to be predominantly or exclu- 
sively heterosexual and who also were not 
currently in psychotherapy. Their ages 
ranged from 18 to 54 years (M = 29.3) 
and they had completed between 11 and 
20 years of education (M = 15.1). Thirty- 
four of the control subjects were white 
and two were black. Twelve had been in 
psychotherapy and 24 had never been in 
treatment. On the Kinsey scale, 29 rated 
themselves at 0 (“exclusively hetero- 
sexual") and 7 at 1 ("predominantly 
heterosexual, only incidentally homo- 
sexual"). 

Comparison of the homosexual and 
heterosexual groups for age and educa- 
tion variables revealed that both differ- 
ences were negligible, and neither ap- 
proached significance. 

The data pool for the present study 
consisted of 144 inkblot protocols (each 
consisting of responses to four cards) 
generated by each subject (n = 72) in 
each of two conditions. 


Procedure 


Each inkblot protocol was scored 
independently by two clinicians for each 
instance of a Wheeler sign. The full list of 
Wheeler signs is presented in Table 1. 
(For scoring purposes, plates of the 
parallel series were considered to corres- 
pond to like-numbered plates of the 
Rorschach series.) Each scorer was 
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Table 1 


Wheeler Signs of Male Homosexuality 


Sign Card 
1 I(W) 
2  I(lower center D) 
3 П ower center D) 
4 mw 
5 шу) 
6 Ш(№) 
7 У) 
V (W, or center D) 
VI (center or top D) 
10 VII (W, or top D) 
11 УШ (lateral D) 
12 IX (upper lateral D) 
13  X(top center D) 
14  X(pink — all or upper-half — 
plus center blue) 
15  Anycard 
16  Anycard 
17 Any card 
18 Any card 
19  Anycard 
20 Any card 


Response 

Mask, human or animal face. 
Male or muscular female torso. 
Crab or crab-like animal. 

Sex confusion in human response. 
Sex uncertain in human response. 


Animal or animal-like (i.e., dehumanized) 
response. 


Contorted, monstrous, or threatening figure. 
Human or humanized animal. 

Object implying cleavage. 

Depreciated female. 


Animal with incongruous parts or 
incongruous animals. 


Dehumanized figure. 
Animal being aggressive toward central object. 
Human with oral specification. 


Human or animal oral detail. 

Human or animal anal detail. 

Humans or animals seen "back-to-back." 
Religious human object or act. 

Male or female genitalia. 

Feminine clothing. 


"blind" as to the sexual orientation of 
the subject whose protocol he was scoring 
and as to which condition — experimental 
or control — preceded the inkblot testing. 
Average interjudge reliability for the indi- 
vidual signs was .69, and judges achieved 
93.05% agreement in judging the presence 
or absence of individual signs. 

The Wheeler Sign Index for each pro- 
tocol represented a numerical tally of 
each manifestation of each sign noted in 
the record. 


A second variable, the Wheeler Sign 
Ratio Index, was also computed for each’ 
record, following Goldfried's (1966) sug- 
gestion to control for the effects of R 
(total number of responses) by summariz- 
ing a record by the percentage of signs 
rather than by the absolute number, 

For purposes of computing both the 
Wheeler Sign Index and the Wheeler Sign 
Ratio Index, judges’ ratings were aver- 
aged. 
Resulting data were analyzed through 
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Table 2 


Average Wheeler Sign Index for Subliminal Incest 
and Subliminal Control Conditions 


Condition 


Incest 


Control 


*p« 05. 


Homosexuals 


Heterosexuals 


Table 3 


Average Wheeler Sign Ratio Index for Subliminal Incest 
and Subliminal Control Conditions 


Condition 


23.17 
20.16 


Incest 


Control 


* p « 05. 


the use of t tests for correlated samples to 
compare homosexual and heterosexual 
inkblot protocols for incidence of Wheel- 
er signs under experimental and control 
conditions. 


Results 


Table 2 presents average Wheeler Sign 
Index data for both groups of subjects 
under experimental and control con- 
ditions. A statistically significant differ- 
ence resulted in the experimental condi- 
tion, t = 1.72 (35), p < .05, one-tailed. 
No significant difference between groups 
was found in the control condition. 

Table 3 presents Wheeler Sign Ratio 
Index comparisons between the two 
groups of subjects in each condition. 
When the effects of R were controlled for 
through the use of the Ratio Index, the 
incidence of Wheeler signs in the four 

cards administered to the two groups was 


Homosexuals 


32.69 
23.48 


Heterosexuals 


29.93 1.70* 


31.70 


16.74 
18.64 


significantly greater during the experi- 
mental condition but not during the 
control condition, / = 1.70 (35), p < .05, 
one-tailed. 

Goldfried's review of published re- 
search utilizing the Wheeler signs led him 
to conclude that six of the 20 signs are of 
“unquestionably poor” validity, and this 
conclusion led to the tabulation here of a 
Revised Wheeler Sign Index and a Revised 
Wheeler Sign Ratio Index. These revised 
indices excluded from tally those signs of 
apparently poor validity (signs 1, 3, 4, 5, 
9, and 14), retaining only those assessed 
by Goldfried's review to be of “probably 
good" or "ambiguous" validity. The re- 
vised computations yielded no statistic- 
aly significant differences between 
groups in either the experimental or 
control conditions. Means for the Revised 
Wheeler Sign Index in the experimental 
condition were 2.50 for homosexuals (SD. 
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Table 4 
Incidence of Individual Wheeler Signs in Subliminal Incest Condition 


- |» | 
41 


со ч со t веом 


о 2 
9 


11 


Heterosexuals 


00 1.36 
25 1.00 
27 78 
22 TI 
39 1.48 


а Sign 9 is specific to an inkblot plate not included in any of the three parallel series 


employed herein. 
*p«.0l. 
** р < 1005. 


= 4.15) and 1.76 for heterosexuals (SD = 
3.69), and in the control condition were 
1.76 for homosexuals (SD = 2.92) and 
140 for heterosexuals (SD = 2.57). 
Means for the Revised Wheeler Sign Ratio 
Index were 20.66 for homosexuals (SD = 
31.81) and 14.75 for heterosexuals (SD = 


26.20) in the incest condition; in the 
control condition, means were 16.42 for 
homosexuals (SD = 22.43) and 16.93 for 
heterosexuals (SD = 31.94). 

Individual Wheeler sign comparisons 
were undertaken between the two groups 
in the subliminal incest condition. Result- 
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ing г tests are reported in Table 4. 
Because of the large number of such 
comparisons, one-tailed г values were not 
considered significant unless they were 
less than p = .01. Of the 19 individual 
Wheeler signs thus compared, both sign 
10 (t = 2.58 [35], p < .01, one-tailed) 
and sign 15 (t = 2.75 [35], g < .005, 
one-tailed) reflected significant differ- 
ences between groups. 

The significant г values reported in this 
section are probably minimal estimates of 
the strength of the experimental effect, 
since the Wheeler list was here applied to 
only four inkblots, rather than to 10 
plates as is conventional in research using 
the Wheeler signs. 


Discussion 


The data presented in Tables 2 and 3 
indicate that the Wheeler signs success- 
fully discriminated the two groups of 
subjects in the experimental, but not in 
the control, condition, when either (a) 
the absolute number of signs, or (b) the 
percentage of signs in a protocol was 
considered as the dependent variable. 
That is, homosexual and heterosexual 
subjects whose inkblot protocols did not 
yield significant differences in either 
Wheeler sign variable in a control con- 
dition did exhibit statistically significant 
differences after the subliminal exposure 
of an incest-related stimulus. These re- 
sults are consonant with the psycho- 
analytic formulations which posit that 
unconscious incestuous wishes stimulate 
in some men a defensive flight from 
heterosexuality, and provoke in these 
men homosexual reactions. 

It is of considerable theoretical inter- 
est that the arousal of an unconscious 
incest fantasy generates significant, ob- 
servable differences between overtly 
homosexual and heterosexual men, where 
none was manifest in the absence of such 
excitation. 

These results are understood also as 
adducing support for the validity of the 
Wheeler signs as a means of differenti- 
ating groups of homosexual from hetero- 
sexual men, and they suggest that earlier 
unsuccessful efforts to validate the 
Wheeler signs may have resulted from the 


use of subjects in whom intrapsychic 
conflicts were dormant and insufficiently 
active. It is well to recall that the Wheeler 
list was derived empirically from a patient 
sample, a select population in which it 
seems reasonable to assume intensified 
underlying unconscouus conflict associ- 
ated with homosexuality; many subse- 
quent efforts to validate the list have 
focused on non-patient populations, in 
which a lesser degree of active conflict 
may be present, without any attempt to 
stimulate or intensify unconscious con- 
flict. In contrast to these earlier studies of 
non-patient samples, the present study 
attempted to stir unconscious conflict 
experimentally in a non-patient homo- 
sexual sample, demonstrating a resulting 
increase of the power of the Wheeler signs 
to discriminate between this group and a 
matched heterosexual control group. 

The findings bear on Goldfried’s esti- 
mate that six of the Wheeler signs are of 
“unquestionably poor” validity. Here, 
following Goldfried’s suggestion to elimi- 
nate these signs from the computation of 
Wheeler sign variables diminished the 
discriminative power of the Wheeler list. 
It is therefore indicated that Goldfried’s 
suggestion to discard these signs as invalid 
is premature and warrants further empiri- 
cal study. 

Of the two individual signs which 
significantly differentiate homosexuals 
from heterosexuals in the incest con- 
dition (Table 4), only one (sign 10) has 
generally been found in previous studies 
to be valid, while the other (sign 15) has 
been inconsistently validated (Goldfried, 
1966). 

Two difficulties present themselves 
with regard to the use of the Wheeler 
signs in this study. First, the Wheeler 
signs were initially derived from the 
Rorschach and were extrapolated here to 
the Harrower and Zulliger plates as well. 
Second, while the Wheeler signs have 
always been applied to a full, 10-plate 
inkblot examination, only four plates 
were employed in the present study. It is 
likely that the limited data generated by 
only four inkblots minimize the experi- 
mental effect which might be anticipated 
were a full, 10-plate inkblot administra- 
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tion undertaken and that even larger t 
values would result. That significant re- 
sults were obtained with these modifica- 
tions indicate that the Wheeler list can be 
extrapolated to parallel inkblot series 
and adapted to an abbreviated inkblot 
test administration, and that the Wheeler 
signs will be maximally discriminative of 
a homosexual population characterized 
by active unconscious conflicts. 


Reference Note 


1. Andersen, D. O., Seitz, F. C., & Braucht, С. 
H. Rorschach signs of homosexuality: A 
comparative analysis. Paper presented at the 
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The Effects of Surgery-Induced Stress on Anxiety 
as Measured by the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


STEPHEN M. AUERBACH and JACK D, EDINGER 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Summary: Form A of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) was administered to 45 
subjects approximately 24 hours prior to a surgical operation and Form B of the HIT was 
administered after surgery. A-State and A-Trait were monitored by the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory (STAI) pre- and postsurgery. STAI A-State scores declined and STAI A-Trait 
scores remained stable from pre-to postsurgery. Among selected HIT variables, only Barrier 
scores remained stable and correlated (negatively) with STAI A-Trait scores. No HIT 
variables changed across periods and were correlated with STAI A-State scores obtained 
concurrently, Employing a multiple regression approach, a three-variable prediction model 
was derived for A-State and six-variable model was derived for A-Trait. In addition, the 
implications of the high number of rejected cards obtained in this study were discussed in 
terms of the possible inappropriateness of the HIT as an assessment tool under conditions of 


high situational stress. 


Considerable emphasis has recently 
been placed on the need for distinguish- 
ing, both conceptually and operationally, 
between relatively stable personality 
traits and transitory emotional states 
(Mischel, 1971; Spielberger, 1966, 1972). 
Much of the empirical research in this 
area has focused on the construct of 
anxiety (see Smith & Lay, 1974), and 
there has been continuing interest over 
the past 25 years (as evidenced by pub- 
lished research) in measuring state (A- 
State) and trait anxiety (A-Trait) with 
projective inkblot tests. The present 
study sought to evaluate the efficacy of 
assessing A-State and A-Trait with the 
Holtzman Inkblot Test (HIT), a test 
which was developed to remedy some of 
the psychometric deficiencies of the Ror- 
schach. Form A of the HIT was adminis- 
tered to subjects during a highly stressful 
period, just prior to undergoing a surgical 
operation. Form B was administered after 
surgery while the subject was convalesc- 
ing. In addition, independent measures of 
A-State and A-Trait were obtained for all 
subjects. 

Previous studies of the assessment of 
anxiety with the HIT have not yielded 
results nearly as consistent as those ob- 
tained with the Rorschach. Among the 
several studies relating HIT performance 
to independefit measures of trait anxiety 
(Cook, lacino, Murray, & Auerbach, 
1973; Doris, Sarason, & Berkowitz, 1963; 


lacino & Cook, 1974; Kamen, 1969; 
Lavit, 1971a, 1971b; Swartz & Swartz, 
1968), the only consistent findings have 
been an inverse relationship between A- 
Trait and Movement (M) and a positive 
relationship between A-Trait and Affect 
Arousal in two studies with children 
(Swartz, 1965; Swartz & Swartz, 1968). 
The former result is congruent with find- 
ings obtained with the Rorschach, as 
reported by Auerbach and Spielberger 
(1972). In terms of A-State, researchers 
have either evaluated HIT performance 
under conditions designed to be stressful 
(Herron, 1964; Kamen, 1969), or have 
attempted to obtain HIT correlates of 
A-State using independent self-report 
measures of A-State in addition to a stress 
manipulation (Cook et al., 1973; lacino & 
Cook, 1974; Kamen, 1971; Zuckerman, 
Persky, Eckman & Hopkins, 1967). No 
HIT variables changed consistently in 
response to stress in these studies, 

The present investigation, in contrast 
to previous studies: (a) evaluated HIT 
performance under actual naturalistic 
threat conditions rather than in an experi- 
mentally contrived stress situation, (b) 
obtained independent self-report mea- 
sures of A-State and A-Trait, while indi- 
vidually administering the full HIT rather 
than the group form (e.g., Cook, et al., 
1973; Іасіло & Cook, 1974) or an unvali- 
dated abbreviated form (e.g., Zuckerman 
et al., 1967), and (c) employed a design 
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in which the parallel forms of the HIT 
were administered, thus allowing for an 
evaluation of changes in HIT performance 
under a high stress vs. а comparatively 
low stress condition. 

If the prospect of impending surgery 
was indeed a stressful circumstance, then 
self-reports of A-State should be elevated 
prior to surgery and decline after surgery; 
A-Trait scores should not change across 
testings, since it is theoretically a rela- 
tively stable variable which is unaffected 
by situational stress (Spielberger, 1966; 
1972). Valid HIT A-State measures 
should thus change in the hypothesized 
direction across testings and correlate 
with the A-State self-report measures; 
valid HIT A-Trait measures should remain 
stable across testings and correlate with 
A-Trait self-report scores. In terms of spe- 
cific hypotheses regarding HIT variables, 
based on Rorschach findings (Auerbach & 
Spielberger, 1972) and the results of the 
Swartz (1965) and Swartz & Swartz 
(1968) studies with the HIT, M was 
expected to be inversely related to A- 
Trait. Regarding state anxiety, based on 

Rorschach findings, shading (Sh), 
reaction-time (RT) and rejections (К) 
were hypothesized to relate directly to 
A-State. It should be noted that M is 
scored on the HIT according to a 5-point 
scale based on the energy level or 
dynamic quality of the response rather 
than the particular content. Sh is scored 
on a 3-point scale without any attempt to 
distinguish between the qualitative differ- 
ences made between ways in which shad- 
ing of the blot is used (ie., texture, 
depth). In addition, since the stress situ- 
ation in the present study was primarily a 
physical one involving threat to bodily 
integrity, scores on the two HIT body- 
image content scales were expected to 
vary as a function of experienced A-State. 
Specifically, Barrier (Br) scores (which 
reflect perception of protective coverings 
that might be symbolically related to 
body-image) were expected to be inverse- 
ly related and Penetration (Pn) scores 
(which denote percepts which might be 
symbolic of a feeling that one’s body 
exterior is of little protective value) were 
expected to be directly related to A- 
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State. Though of interest, no specific 
hypotheses were made regarding the 
Anxiety (Ax) content scale, since Elizur’s 
(1949) RCT anxiety scale (on which it is 
generally patterned) seems to be a con- 
founded measure of both A-State and 
A-Trait (Auerbach & Spielberger, 1972), 
and since in one HIT study (lacino & 
Cook, 1974) Ax seemed to measure 
A-Trait and in another A-State (Cook et 
al., 1973). 
Method 

Subjects 

The subjects were 45 white male pa- 
tients who ranged in age from 20 to 65 
years, with a median age of 45.0. Patients 
on the surgical ward of the Bay Pines 
(Florida) Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital scheduled for surgery were screened 
and selected for the experiment if they 
met the following criteria: (a) less than 
65 years of age; (b) no surgery requiring 
hospitalization during the two previous 
years; (c) the patient’s operation did not 
involve amputation; and (d) the patient 
obtained a score of 18 or above (esti- 
mated IQ = 86) on the Shipley-Hartford 
Vocabulary Test (Shipley, 1940). 
Procedure 

Subjects were tested individually in an 
office on the surgical ward. During the 
presurgical testing period (Period 1) sub- 
jects were first administered the A-Trait 
and A-State scales of the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory (STATI) (Spielberger, 
Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1970), the Shipley- 
Hartford Vocabulary Test, and then 
Form A of the HIT. The postsurgical 
testing session took place an average of 
six days after the surgical operation 
(Period 2). The subject was not tested 
until it was ascertained that he was 
relatively free of post-operative dis- 
comfort and had been told by his physi- 
cian that he was recovering without 
complications. During the session subjects 
were first administered the A-Trait and 
A-State scales of the STAI and then Form 
B of the HIT. The HIT was administered 
both pre- and postsurgically by the first 
author using the standard procedure as 
outlined by Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
and Herron (1961) without knowledge of 
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the subject’s pre- or postsurgery STAI 
anxiety - scores. Subjects were also 
administered a brief measure of Harm- 
avoidance after the HIT during both | | Б] FETS 
testing periods, were given a measure of 
hospital adjustment during Period 2, and 
were tested briefly with the STAI 
approximately 48 hours after surgery. 
The results pertaining to these measures 
and more detailed discussion of the entire 
procedure are available in Auerbach 
(1971; 1973). 


Results 


Confirming the assumption that im- 
pending surgery was indeed a stressful cir- 
cumstance, STAI A-State scores showed a 
highly significant decline from 39.09 at 
Period 1 to 32.33 at Period 2 (t = 5.89, df 
= 44, p < .001). A-Trait scores did not 
change significantly across periods (35.56 
at Period 1, 34.67 at Period 2, t = 1.24, 
df = 44), an expected finding since A- 
Trait measures a relatively stable person- 
ality disposition which is generally not 
susceptible to situational stress. 

As noted above, in terms of HIT 
variables potentially related to anxiety, 
primary concern was with the following 
variables: M, Sh, Ax, Br, Pn, Rt, & R. In 
the present study, number of R was quite 
high both before (X = 15.24, 93rd per- 
centile for average adults) and after sur- 
gery (X = 20.17, 96th percentile). Thus, 
scores on all other variables were signifi- 
cantly affected by corrections for R, and 
it is these corrected scores (using the 
formula given by Holtzman et al., 1961) 
that are evaluated in subsequent data 
analyses. Presented below in Table 1 are 
the mean corrected scores for Sh, Ax, Br, 
Pn, and M and correlations of these scores 
with STAI A-State and A-Trait scores 
obtained concurrently, along with the 
comparable data on R and RT. It may be 
noted that among the variables hypothe- e 
sized to be directly related to Азше, „7, ^ 
only Sh scores, and to a lesser degree Р, 
scores, were significantly higher during. 
the more stressful presurgical pe: C 
after surgery; however scores on heither. n 
of these variables correlated with ТАТ ..-° 
A-State scores obtained concurrently Re- 
garding A-Trait, M, which was hypot 


and their Correlations with STAI A-State and A-Trait Scores 


Table 1 
Pre and Postsurgery Means for R, RT and Five HIT Variables (Corrected for R) 


A 


arlable 
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Table 2 
Most Efficient HIT Variable Clusters for Predicting Presurgery STAI 
A-State and A-Trait Scores 
— 
Я Standard 
Vedi | Beta Value 
Movement 49 
A-State Human -.61 
Location 27 
Location .66 
Вајапсе -.30 
A-Trait Form Appropriateness -41 
Animal -35 
Movement 29 
Апхїеїу -23 
е ——— 


sized to be inversely related to A-Trait, 
did not change across periods (which 
would be expected of a relatively stable 
personality trait) but was uncorrelated 
with STAI A-Trait scores during Period 2. 
Br scores, however, did not change across 
periods and were inversely related to 
STAI A-Trait scores during Period 2. 


Since the results obtained with selec- 
ted individual HIT variables were largely 
negative, an attempt was made to ascer- 
tain which combinations of the 22 HIT 
variables (without a priori selection) 
would most efficiently approximate STAI 
A-State and A-Trait scores. In order to do 
thís, Goodnight's (1972) maximum А? 
technique was employed, using corrected 
Period 1 A-State and A-Trait scores as 
separate criterion variables. The results of 
these analyses are presented below in 
Table 2. It may be noted that the most 
efficient model (in terms of accounting 
for the maximum proportion of variance 
given the number of predictors em- 
ployed) comprised six variables for A- 
Trait and three for A-State. The A-Trait 
model produced a multiple of R of .53 
(thus accounting for 27.3% of the vari- 
ance) which was statistically significant, 
given that six predictors were employed 

(F (6,38) = 2.38, p < .05). The A-State 


model produced a multiple of R of .43 
(accounting for 18.3% of the variance) 
with F (3,41) = 3.07, p < .05. 


Discussion 


To summarize, in terms of individual 
HIT measures, the most promising single 
variable for measuring A-Trait appears to 
be Br which was inversely related to STAI 
A-Trait scores under a relatively low 
stress condition and which remained 
stable over time. In terms of A-State, 
though Sh and Pn were. both higher 
presurgery, neither of these variables cor- 
related with STAI A-State scores. Thus, 
from a research perspective, there is at 
present no single HIT variable which 
consistently and reliably taps A-State or 
A-Trait. 

In terms of utility for clinical assess- 
ment, perhaps a more practical approach 
than evaluating a priori selected variables 
is the multiple prediction approach em- 
ployed in this study. If relatively small 
clusters of variables can be identified 
which reliably account for significant 
degrees of variance in A-State and A- 
Trait, this information could readily be ` 
used by clinicians. This is» especially so 
since evaluations of patterns of clinically 
meaningful score configurations on the - 
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HII have been greatly facilitated by the 
development of a T-score profile sheet for 
the HIT (Megargee & Velez-Diaz, 1971), 
similar to those routinely used with struc- 
tured tests such as the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the 
California Psychological Inventory. The 
present findings are, of course, by no 
means conclusive and require cross- 
validation on independent samples under 
similarly stressful circumstances. 

A particularly unexpected finding in 
this study was the high number of R 
obtained both pre- and postsurgery. 
Though Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, and 
Herron (1961) present normative data on 
a wide range of populations, no studies 
have been reported where the full HIT 
has been administered in situations simi- 
lar to the stress of impending surgery or 
the psychological and physical discomfort 
of convalescing from a recent surgical 
operation. The present findings raise the 
question of the utility of the HIT as a 
clinical tool under conditions of extreme 
situational stress, especially since one of 
its reputed strengths in comparison to the 
Rorschach is the fact that the number of 
responses obtained across individuals is 
nearly identical. In our study R increased 
linearly in Period 1 as the test administra- 
tion progressed (mean R for cards 1-15 = 
4.40, for cards 16-30 = 5.64, for cards 
31-45 = 6.31; F (2, 88) = 10.66, p < .01), 
indicating that over the course of testing 
responses became increasingly selective 
rather than the cumulative response 
protocol being determined by single re- 
sponses to a uniform set of stimuli, It 
may be noted parenthetically that fre- 
quent HIT rejections were also obtained 
in a sample of second- and third-grade 
children tested under nonstressful con- 
ditions by Doris et al. (1963). These 
results suggest that a shorter test requir- 
ing less total responses may be more 
appropriate for personality state and trait 
evaluation via projective inkblot tests, 
especially under conditions of high situ- 
ational stress or with individuals of 
diminished concentration ability and 
attention-span. 
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Black Thematic Apperception Test Stimulus Material 


BRUCE E. BAILEY JULES GREEN, III 
Stephen F, Austin California School of 
State University Professional Psychology 


and 


Summary: A factorial design was used to test variations of the TAT based on racial 
characteristics, The subjects consisted of 135 black Southern males divided into three test 
groups of 45 subjects each. The M-TAT, T-TAT, or an experimental version of the TAT for 
blacks was group administered to each test group of 45 subjects. Each of the three test 
groups were further divided into three age groups of 15 subjects each designated as 
residents, college students or high school students, Subjects’ responses to the racial 
characteristics and needs content across tests and age groups were examined. The data 
revealed: (a) subjects could distinguish the racial characteristics of black and white ТАТ 
material, (b) subjects indicated that black TAT material facilitated the writing of their 
stories, (c) subjects viewed the black TAT characters as more like “people in general," (d) 
both figure and background stimuli are important to subjects, and (e) content differences on 
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need for achievement was found between age groups. 


The Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) developed by Morgan and Murray 
in 1935 has been one of the most widely 
used projective tests in clinical practice. 
While the Murray TAT (M-TAT) has been 
administered across and among various 
cultural, ethnic and social population 
groups the reliability and validity of the 
tests when administered across these 
groups has been repeatedly questioned 
(Bellak, 1970). 

The observation that culturally- 
congruent stimuli facilitate the communi- 
cation of themes and ideas has served as 
the basis for introducing variations of the 
M-TAT to be used with different cultural 
groups. These modified TAT tests have 
included versions for American Indians, 
Micronesians, children, Black Americans, 
adolescents, South Africans, patients in 
group therapy, and most recently a 
Chinese and a Congo TAT have been 
introduced (Bellak, 1970). The above 
thematic instruments were constructed 
under the premise that subject-test con- 
gruence is an important factor in the 
construction of thematic test material. 

The Thompson Modification of the 
Thematic Apperception Test (T-TAT) 
was designed to be used with blacks. 
Thompson (1949) modified ten of the 
M-TAT cards by changing the characters 
to resemble blacks. He then administered 
the modified test to a group of black 
Southern male college students. Thomp- 


son's cards proved to increase significant- 
ly the protocol length of the subjects that 
were given his test as opposed to a group 
administered the М-ТАТ, 

Research by Light (1955), and Cook 
(1953), found that Thompson's findings 
did not necessarily apply to all black 
Americans. The authors found differ- 
ential responses of number of ideas, 
themes, need expressions, as well as pro- 
tocol lengths, for blacks when they were 
tested with the T-TAT. These differences 
in responding among blacks to the T- 
TAT, were no different from the response 
of blacks found with the M-TAT. In 
addition, Cook (1953) in his research of 
Thompson's instrument found that blacks 
saw the T-TAT as dealing with “people in 
general" rather than just blacks. Cook 
also found that blacks displayed a great 
deal of defensiveness in the TAT testing 
situation, which had a tendency to affect 
the responding of blacks to both the 
M-TAT and T-TAT. The research of these 
authors threw a great deal of doubt on 
the usefulness of Thompson's test with 
blacks. As a result of such findings, the 
use of Thompson's instrument in testing 
blacks has declined over the years. 

Recent research by Dana (1968) and 
Cowan (1971), has suggested that many 
of the early criticisms of Thompson's test 
may have resulted from lack of control of 
certain methodological factors. Further- 
more, since Thompson's research and 
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instrument were introduced at a time 
when prejudiced attitudes toward blacks 
were high, the real implications of his 
work might not have been realized be- 
cause of this factor. In addition, blacks 
were often put in social situations where 
identification with black oriented ma- 
terial was hampered, because of the racial 
and social mores of that era. These 
differences could well account for the 
lack of interest in a testing concept that 
has developed well among other ethnic 
groups but not so well among black 
Americans. That is, culturally congruent 
stimuli facilitate the communication of 
themes and ideas. 

Recent research ехатіпіпр (ће effects 
of black TAT stimulus material on blacks, 
has suggested that this type of TAT 
material might be valuable in testing 
today's black Americans. Cowan and 
Goldberg (1967), explored n-Achieve- 
ment in black females on the M-TAT, by 
varying the racial color (i.e. similar to 
Thompson) and sex of six selected M- 
TAT cards. The authors administered the 
test while holding variables of race, 
examiner, and subject's socio-economic 
class and educational level constant. The 
authors found that more n-Achievement 
was expressed by black females for black 
stimulus figures than white. The authors 
also found that their subjects expressed 
greater n-Achievement for male figures 
than female figures (Cowan & Goldberg, 
1967). 

Succeeding their initial findings, 
Cowan (1971) administered M-TAT cards 
to 102 black high school females. The 
TAT cards again were specially selected 
to elicit achievement motivation, and the 
race and sex of the pictures varied to 
portray black and white characters and 
male and female figures. The author 
found that more achievement was attribu- 
ted to male figures in comparison to 
female figures, and that females wrote 
longer stories to black than white 
characters in the cards (Cowan, 1971). 

Cowan and Goldberg's (1967) and 
Cowan's (1971) results with black TAT 
stimulus material lend support to Thomp- 
son's findings. Consequently, those 

studies employing variations in the color 
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of characters in M-TAT material for 
blacks, indicate that some improvement 
in the quality of thematic responses does 
occur. The improvement from these 
studies seems to reflect differences in 
length of protocols, as well as the quality 
of achievement content. In addition, the 
Cowan findings imply that studies that 
tend to interpret black personality 
characteristics on the basis of the M-TAT 
could be invalid, because of the lack of a 
comparative interpretation on black TAT 
material. 

Therefore, the appropriateness of TAT 
material with culturally similar characters 
may be applicable among black Ameri- 
cans today. The research of Cowan 
(1971), and Cowan and Goldberg (1968) 
in this area has been restricted to black 
females and similar research with black 
males using black TAT material is serious- 
ly needed. Additionally, there is a need to 
study the effects of test material which is 
culturally congruent for present day 
blacks. Until now, variations of the TAT 
for blacks has been little more than 
putting dark skin on white characters. 
That is, the T-TAT and other ТАТ 
variations for blacks have not substan- 
tially changed the TAT characters so that 
they are accurate portraits of black facial 
structure and hair texture. 

The following research study incorpo- 
rates the use of an Experimental TAT 
(E-TAT) wherein the TAT characters 
have been drawn to reflect black features 
and current black hair styles. The use of 
these materials is based on the premise 
that the psychological examination of 
blacks using culturally congruent stimuli 
could add to the validity of personality 
assessment and lead to more effective 
diagnosis and treatment for black Ameri- 
cans. The results of this study should also 
add to our knowledge concerning the 
usefulness of the M-TAT, T-TAT and 
E-TAT with black males. 

It is predicted that blacks from differ- 
ent age groups after being exposed to 
TAT material with characters more like 
themselves, will express more content 
needs to black character TAT material 
than white character TAT material. 
Second, in that an attempt will be made 
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to hold background constant between 
tests it is hypothesized that there will be 
no differences in the degree to which 
background facilitates writing TAT 
stories between the E-TAT, T-TAT and 
M-TAT. It is further predicted that blacks 
do distinguish between TAT material as 
being black or white in terms of race of 
character and not just as “people in 
general.” In terms of group differences, it 
is expected that blacks in general will 
respond more readily to the E-TAT and 
T-TAT. Further, it is hypothesized that 
blacks from the younger group will re- 
spond more readily to the E-TAT than 
the T-TAT or the M-TAT; whereas, older 
blacks will tend to show less sensitivity 
across tests. 


Method 


Subjects 

The experimental subjects were 135 
black males, predominantly from the 
South. The subjects were chosen from 
three age groups: 17-18 year old high 
school students (HS), 19-22 year old 
college students (CS), and 25-45 year old 
residents (R). The college students and 
residents, were obtained through Texas 
Southern University, Houston, Texas, and 
the surrounding communities. The high 
school students were obtained from Jack 
Yates Senior High School, Houston, 
Texas. The mean family income of each 
group was: R = 11,119, CS = 8,964, and 
HS = 7,942. The educational levels of 
subjects ranged from 10-12th grade for 
the HS groups, freshmen to seniors for 
the CS groups, and high school to college 
graduate for the R groups. 


Instruments 

The experimental materials consisted 
of cards 1, 2, 4, 6, 6BM, 7BM, and 18BM, 
of the M-TAT and T-TAT. Correspond- 
ingly, similar cards developed as an 
experimental series (E-TAT) were used. 
The basic changes in the design of the 
E-TAT was to change the characters in 
the cards to resemble modern blacks in 
terms of clothes and hair styles. The 
background characteristics of the M-TAT, 
T-TAT, and E-TAT, were held relatively 
constant across tests. An opaque projec- 
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tor and screen, was used for the purpose 
of administering the tests. 


Procedure 

The experimental design was a 3 x 3 
factorial design. The variables were age 
groupings and TAT variations. The vari- 
able age groupings was divided into HS, 
CS, and R, according to each subject’s 
age. The variable TAT variations was 
separated into M-TAT, T-TAT, and E- 
TAT. The grouping of subjects into HS, 
CS, and R, consisted of groups of 15 
subjects each per condition. The three 
groups under each age variable were 
tested on one of three tests, either the 
M-TAT, T-TAT, or E-TAT. 

A group administration procedure em- 
ploying a method similar to that used by 
Bellak (1970) was utilized. Reproduc- 
tions of the cards were shown for 5 to 7 
minutes each on a movie screen using an 
opaque projector. Length of presentation 
was determined by the amount of time it 
took subjects to finish writing their pro- 
tocols. The subjects in all test conditions 
were asked to write a story about each 
card. After the administration of 
thematic tests (M-TAT, T-TAT, or E- 
TAT), each group was asked to rate the 
test they viewed on a series of 1-10 scales 
provided by the experimenter. The scales 
were intended to reflect the ability of 
each test to: (a) facilitate subject’s story, 
and (b) match the subjects racial 
characteristics with the tests. Each series 
of tests were rated by one of the subject 
groups on the following aspects: (a) the 
degree to which the test looked like 
people in general, (b) the degree to which 
subjects were able to relate their personal 
feelings to the test, (c) the degree to 
which the test series resembled black or 
white people, (d) the degree to which the 
people, as opposed to the background 
facilitated the writing of subject's story. 

After the completion of testing, the 
protocols of all subjects were coded and 
given to a group of 18 graduate psychol- 
ogy students at Texas Southern Univer- 
sity for rating. All raters were trained and 
instructed by the experimenter on the 
appropriate method of rating for 
Murray’s (1943) needs for: n-Achieve- 
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ment (n-Ach.), n-Sex, n-Aggression (n- 
Agg.), and n-Succorance (n-Succ.). The 
stories were given to raters in a counter- 
balanced order, so that all raters got 
stories from more than one age group and 
test series. At the end of training, the 
raters’ coefficients of concordance 
(Kendall W) on each factor were: W = .65 
n-Ach.; .70 n-Agg., .85 n-Succ., and .80 
for n-Sex. 


Results 


A series of 3 x 3 analyses of variance 
were conducted on the subjects ratings of 
the tests and the raters’ ratings of need 
content in subjects’ protocols. The rating 
reflecting whether subjects could relate 
their personal feelings to each test was 
not significant. The subjects across groups 
F = 4.85, p < .05 distinguished between 
tests as being black F = 36.0, p<.05 or 
white F 32.0, p < .05. The data analysis 
also reflected a tendency by subjects to 
view the tests differently as to whether 
the characters represented people in gen- 
eral F 3.89, p < .05. 

The ability of background aspects be- 
hind test characters in the pictures to 
enhance story writing was significant only 
between age groups F 3.87, p < .05 but 
not tests. In examining for differences 
across tests and groups for contents of 
n-Agg., n-Sex, and n-Succ., no differences 
were found across tests or groups. The 
factor of n-Ach. F = 3.20, p<.05 was 
significant across groups, but not across 
tests. 


Group and Test Comparisons 

Scheffe's test at the .05 and .001 level 
between factors that were found to be 
significant on the analyses of variance 
were run to further elucidate the ANOVA 
findings. The Scheffe’s F ratio (Fs) at the 
05 level was found to be Ру = 6.00, and 
at the .001 level Fg = 13.82. The tests 
were compared as follows: M-TAT versus 
T-TAT, M-TAT versus E-TAT, and E-TAT 
versus T-TAT. The age groups were also 
compared in a similar manner: R versus 

CS, R versus HS, and CS versus HS. 
The T-TAT versus E-TAT was the only 
significant comparison Fy (1) = 627, p < 
:05 on the dependent measure people in 
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general. The perception of the tests as 
white was attributed to the M-TAT versus 
Т-ТАТ Fs (1) = 603, p < .001 and 
M-TAT versus E-TAT Р; (1) = 36.6, p < 
-001 comparisons. The ability of the test 
characters to facilitate story writing was 
significant only between the M-TAT 
versus T-TAT comparison Fs (1) = 19.14, 
р< .001. 

The dependent measure on the factor 
of judging the tests as white was signifi- 
cant on the R versus HS Ру (1) = 6.30, p 
< .05 and HS versus CS Fy (1) = 8.00, p 
< .05 group comparisons. The group 
comparisons on whether test characters 
facilitated stories as opposed to back- 
ground aspects was significant on the R 
versus Hs Fs (1) =21.4,p < .001 and HS 
versus CS Fs (1) = 18.3, p < .001. Since 
the Scheffe’s test is very sensitive to 
experimental error, no significant com- 
parison was found for n-Ach. and back- 
ground factors with this test.! 


Content 


The hypothesis that more expressions 
of n-Sex, n-Agg., and n-Succ. would 
increase because of similarity between 
subjects and test was not supported in 
these data. The amount of n-Ach. in 
subjects’ protocols across age groups was 
significant, but no differences were 
attributed as a result of the type of tests 
administered. These findings seem to 
support Korchin, Mitchell, and Meltzoff 
(1950) and Schwartz, Riess, and Cotting- 
ham (1951) findings that the facial color 
of test stimuli makes little difference 
among blacks. Based on these findings 
alone one would have to question the 
value of using black stimulus material for 
black subjects. 

While statistically significant differ- 
ences did not obtain across tests on 
content ratings an examination of mean 
differences reflect favorably upon black 
stimulus material. For example, on n- 
Achievement the groups responded differ- 
ently to the tests. That is, mean differ- 
ences reflect: (a) more n-Ach. to the 
T-TAT by CS, (b) more n-Ach. to the 


1 Complete source tables showing ANOVA and 
Scheffe's test results are available from the 
senior author upon request. 
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E-TAT by R than the other groups, (c) 
less n-Ach. to the M-TAT than the black 
materials, In this light, the findings of this 
study are consistent with Cowan, Cowan 
and Goldberg, and Thompson, that black 
character thematic material might have 
some stimulus value for blacks. However, 
the basic hypothesis that more content 
would be expressed by blacks to black 
TAT material was not statistically sup- 
ported. 


Subjects' Perception of Tests 


The subjects were able to recognize 
tests as being either black or white. In 
addition to that, the variable of perceiv- 
ing the tests as being representative of 
people in general, seems to have been 
attributed to black tests material. 
Although, the subjects could recognize 
the racial characteristics of the tests 
accurately, they were hesitant about re- 
vealing their personal feelings. 

The central characters and background 
aspects of the pictures were found to be 
significant to the subjects. The E-TAT 
and T-TAT central characters facilitated 
the writing of their stories as opposed to 
the M-TAT. The background aspects of 
the pictures seemed to be more important 
to the R group than the others, but no 
differences in terms of background 
aspects of the pictures were found across 
tests. Among the tests that were indicated 
as having significant character aspects are 
the tests that subjects indicated as being 
most like people in general. This tends to 
support Cook’s (1953) findings that 
possible defensiveness does come into 
play in TAT testing situations with 
blacks. If this was the case, then real 
differences in content might have been 
hampered because of this factor. 

It was also predicted that if blacks 
respond to the color of TAT characters, 
then background aspects should not en- 
hance story writing. The subjects indi- 
cated that the E-TAT and T-TAT central 
characters did facilitate the writing of 
their stories. These findings tend to 
indicate that black TAT character 
material might be preferred over white, 
but obtaining protocols with significant 
content material may present a problem. 
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As mentioned earlier, the background 
aspects of TAT pictures seem to have 
special meaning for certain populations, 
In addition to the above, it was predicted 
that blacks do distinguish TAT material 
as being black or white, and not just as 
people in general. The data indicate that 
this is true. 

It was predicted that blacks from a 
younger group would respond more 
readily to the E-TAT and T-TAT; whereas 
older blacks would tend to show less 
sensitivity across tests. In terms of con- 
tent, the only significant differences were 
found between groups, but no differences 
between tests were indicated. The depen- 
dent measures on subject’s perception of 
the tests that would tend to show some 
degree of sensitivity between subjects and 
tests, were those related to personal 
feelings and character enhancement of 
stories. Significant differences that were 
found in this study were the degree to 
which characters enhanced stories. The 
data analysis shows that: (a) R tended to 
be more partial to the T-TAT and E-TAT, 
(b) CS and R were more partial to the 
T-TAT, (c) HS were more partial to the 
E-TAT than the M-TAT or T-TAT, and 
(d) R were more partial to the characters 
of the E-TAT than HS or CS. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings of this 
study it is concluded that TAT stimuli 
with racial characteristics similar to black 
Americans tend to enhance subjects’ 
ratings of the test facilitating story pro- 
duction. Further, it was shown that the 
E-TAT has advantages in terms of subject 
ratings as compared to the T-TAT. In that 
the T-TAT cards were little more than 
black face on white characters it is not 
difficult to see why previous studies using 
the T-TAT have questioned its useful- 
ness. 

Blacks of the mid-twentieth century 
are not content to accept “oreo” models. 
The results of this study clearly show that 
subject perception of the test is affected 
by the stimulus material. It is time that 
we begin to show sensitivity to black 
American culture and stop trying to make 
black Americans conform to Anglo test 
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material and test biases. 

The fact that the need ratings of the 
stimuli did not differ among tests should 
not be taken as evidence that we can 
ignore the subjective ratings by the 
participants. The fact that blacks tended 
to use the “people in general" response to 
all test materials, even though they could 
distinguish between black and white TAT 
material, may indicate the presence of 
defensiveness in relationship to expres- 
sion of need content. More research must 
be done before we can tell whether black 
stimulus material can be used to over- 
come this defensiveness. 

In summary, the results show that the 
use of culturally congruent stimuli is 
more likely to elicit positive subject 
ratings of the test material. These results 
support the hypothesis that TAT material 
which is matched to the racial group 
being tested is valuable in enhancing 
subject responses. Specifically it was 
shown that the T-TAT is a useful adjunct 
for testing blacks. Lastly it was shown 
that certain modifications of the T-TAT 
which make the material more culturally 
congruent are perceived positively by 
blacks. 
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Developmental Analysis of Human Figure Drawings 
in Adolescence, Young Adulthood, and Middle Age 


CAROLYN SAARNI and VICTORIA AZARA 
New York University 


Summary: Analyzed 195 human figure drawings (HFDs) of adolescents, young adults, and 
middle-aged adults in terms of developmental differences in anxiety signs, grouped into 
aggressive-hostile and insecure-labile categories, and according to sex-role stereotype, as 
measured by the Broverman Sex-role Stereotype Scale. Adolescent males and females were 
significantly more likely to obtain more anxiety signs than the two adult groups, although 
young adults and middle-aged adults did not differ from one another in HFD performance. 
The most reliable sex difference was that males reveal significantly more aggressive-hostile 
indices in their HFDs relative to females; no significant sex differences were obtained for 
number of insecure-labile indices. The degree to which one has adopted a conventional 
sex-role stereotype was not predictive of anxiety sign differences in НЕР performance for 


either sex or for any age group. 


While the use of human figure draw- 
ings has a long tradition in both clinical 
assessment (Machover, 1949) and as a 
measure of intellectual maturity in 
children (Goodenough, 1926), only in 
more recent years have human figure 
drawings (HFDs) been used in conjunc- 
tion with scalar and observational 
methods to investigate normal personality 
development (e.g., Faterson & Witkin, 
1970; Laosa, Swartz, & Holtzman, 1973). 
However, the need has often been empha- 
sized that there should be greater 
standardization and validation in the use 
of HFDs їп individual assessment 
(Roback, 1968; Swensen, 1968). Gener- 
ally global ratings of HFDs appear to have 
greater reliability than does a sign ap- 
proach, yet we do not really know 
whether there might be commonalities 
and age trends in the appearance of 
specific signs and figure content which 
may be developmentally appropriate at 
one age and not at another. Swensen 
(1968) points out that when HFD per- 
formance of children is compared to that 
of adults, discrepant results are frequent- 
ly obtained; therefore what might imply 
disturbance in the adult's НЕР may be 
developmentally appropriate in the 
child's HFD. For example, Heinrich & 
Triebe (1972) note that as a result of the 

The authors thank Elazar Pedhazur for his 
assistance and helpful comments in analysis of 
the data, and are grateful to Jay Elkin and Jules 
Granowitter for their assistance in the scoring 
of the data. 


socialization process, it may be develop- 
mentally appropriate for more pre- 
adolescent girls than boys to draw 
opposite-sex figures in response to the 
request to “draw a person." This has in 
the past been considered a sign of path- 
ology or sexual inversion (e.g., Haworth 
& Normington, 1961), when in fact it 
may simply represent the young girl's 
equation of "person" with a male figure. 

Koppitz’ (1968) efforts toward 
standardizing the assessment of HFDs in 
normal children at different ages from a 
sign approach is another step in determin- 
ing developmentally appropriate content 
in HFDs for children. Our emphasis was 
on developmental differences in figure 
drawing performance by nonclinical sub- 
jects in three age groups beyond child- 
hood: adolescence (16-17 years), young 
adulthood (27-28 years), and middle-age 
(50-60 years). We investigated anxiety 
indices that might be influenced by sex- 
role socialization, with particular atten- 
tion to the adolescents’ identity and 
sex-role concerns. We intended to 
examine different patterns occurring be- 
tween the two adult groups since young 
adults are considered to feel their “self” 
to be relatively well-defined at this age 
period while middle-aged adults tend to 
show concern about life’s meaning and 
avoidance of emotionally laden topics 
(Gould, 1972). The analysis of different 
age periods is consistent with current 
interest in life-span development (e.g., 
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Developmental Analysis of Human Figure Drawings 


Table 1 
Signs Used in Categorization of Anxiety Indices 


Aggression-Hostility Cluster 
Scars 

Gross asymmetry of limbs 
Oversize figures 

Crossed eyes (in or out) 


Insecurity-Lability Cluster 

Slanting figure more than 15 degrees 
Undifferentiated shading of face, neck 
Disproportionately short arms 

Arms clinging to side of body 


Teeth Three or more figures drawn 
Transparencies No hands and fingers 
Disproportionately long arms No eyes 
Disproportionately large hands No mouth 
Omission of arms No legs 
Genitals No feet (shoes) 

No neck 


Tiny figure (less than 3 inches) 


Baseline or “grass” under figure 


Excessive midline detailing 


Faint, scribbly-scratchy lines (not artistic) 


Note: Stick figures were eliminated from ratings. 


Baltes & Schaie, 1974). 

The emotional indicators or anxiety 
indices which were used in the rating of 
HFDs were compiled from Machover 
(1949), Hammer (1958), Koppitz (1968), 
Hoyt & Baron (1959), and Handler & 
Reyher (1965). Two broad categories of 
anxiety indices were assembled: an 
aggressive-hostile category (A-H) and an 
insecure-labile category (I-L) (see Table 
1). Based on clinical and research litera- 
ture, I-L signs appear to be more preva- 
lent than A-H signs (15 I-L signs versus 10 
A-H signs in our assessment). 

These categorizations cluster around 
several stereotypic distinctions which are 
consensually believed in our society to 
indicate masculine and feminine charac- 
teristics. Broverman, Broverman, Clark- 
son, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel (1970), and 
Kagan (1964), report greater dependency, 


emotionality, passivity, and timidity for 
females than for males. These qualities 
have also been identified as clinically 
associated with I-L signs (e.g., Roback, 
1968). The relationship between aggres- 
siveness and masculinity has also fre- 
quently been noted. While a clear-cut, 
one-to-one relationship does not appear 
to exist between an anxiety index on 
HFD and overt behavior, an accumulation 
of signs (e.g., teeth, disproportionately 
long arms, scars, etc.) appears to denote 
conflict about aggression and/or hostility 
while an accumulation of I-L signs (e.g., 
tiny figure, undifferentiated shading of 
the face, no feet, etc.) appears to be 
present in the HFDs of subjects who are 
shy, insecure, anxious, or withdrawn. 
Only signs falling into these broad cate- 
gories of  aggression-hostility and 
insecurity-lability were included in the 
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HFD ratings as these appeared most 
relevant to studying the influence of. 
sex-role socialization on НЕР perform- 
ance. In addition, preliminary review of 
the data showed that bizarre figures (e.g., 
monsters, grotesque figures, Franken- 
stein-like figures, skeletons, etc.) in HFDs 
appeared more frequently in adolescents’ 
drawings relative to any other group. For 
this reason, incidence of bizarre figures 
was also included in final comparisons. 
The figure drawings were scored in terms 
of the sex of the figure drawn as related 
to the sex of the subject. Where sex was 
not determinable, the ambiguity was 
either assessed as due to the bizarreness 
of the figure or to its child-like quality. 
Subjects who drew stick figures were 
excluded from this study. 

It was hypothesized that the pattern- 
ing of the anxiety indices would be 
influenced by degree of adoption of the 
conventional, gender-appropriate sex-role 
within the particular developmental age 
group. For example, a feminine male 
would evidence low-adoption, a mascu- 
line male high-adoption of the masculine 
role stereotype. Subjects who revealed 
low-adoption of their gender-appropriate 
sex-role would obtain more anxiety 
indices relative to persons showing more 
conventional sex-role stereotypes (i.e., 
high adoption of gender-appropriate sex- 
role). We expected this sex-role adoption 
effect to be strongest for the adolescent 
groups as reflected by the pattern of A-H 
and 1-1, anxiety indices. To investigate 
this relationship, the Sex-role Stereotype 
scale was administered to all subjects 
(Rosenkrantz, Vogel, Bee, Broverman, & 
Broverman, 1968). Additionally, we pre- 
dicted that gender differences, across all 
age groups, would be expressed by 
females obtaining more 1-1, indices rela- 
tive to males and males obtaining more 
A-H indices relative to females. 

The adolescent sample consisted of 
two groups, one drawn from a science- 
and math-oriented high school їп New 
York City, well-known for its stringent 
academic expectations and intense 
competitiveness. The other group of 
adolescents attended a humanities- 
oriented high school which was also a 
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metropolitan, academically well-regarded 
school but is considerably less competi- 
tive. This milieu factor was considered in 
terms of its possible effect on the relative 
anxiety level within the two adolescent 
groups. Koppitz (1960), for example, 
suggests that anxiety signs may appear 
more frequently in children's HFDs when 
they are in a classroom dominated by a 
distant, authoritarian, and demanding 
teacher. 

To summarize, our hypotheses were 
(a) that a developmental comparison of 
adolescents, young adults, and middle- 
aged adults would reveal different pat- 
terns of A-H and I-L signs, with adoles- 
cents obtaining the greatest number of 
anxiety indices and drawing тоге 
opposite-sexed HFDs and bizarre figures 
than adults; (b) that degree of adoption 
of conventional sex-role stereotypes 
would exert a differential effect on the 
three developmental groups’ performance 
on the HFD task; (c) that across all 
groups females would obtain more 1-1, 
indices than males, and males would 
obtain more A-H indices than females; 
and (d) that school orientation would 
have an effect on the incidence of anxiety 


indices obtained in the adolescent 
samples. 

Method 
Sample 


A sample of 195 subjects voluntarily 
participated in the study. The humanities 
high school group consisted of 56 adoles- 
cents (26 males, 29 females, X age 16.9 
years); the science high school group 
consisted of 49 adolescents (25 males and 
24 females; X age 16.5 years). Both high 
school samples represented an academic- 
ally above-average group. The 48 young 
adults were first year graduate students at 
New York University (24 males and 24 
females; X age 24.5 years). The middle- 
aged adult group was composed primarily 
of parents of the participating young 
adults (21 males, 22 females, X age 52.6 
years). All subjects in this group had 
completed high school, and 83% of the 
the males and 65% of the females had 
attended college for some period of time. 

Eight percent of the subjects from the 
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original sample were eliminated: these 
subjects drew stick figures, and their 
HFDs appeared to artificially inflate the 
scoring of anxiety indices. 


Procedure 

The HFD test and the Sex-role Stereo- 
type scale were administered to all sub- 
jects. The HFD test consists of written 
instructions for the subject “to draw a 
person" on a standard 8% by 11 inch 
sheet of paper. Following Hoyt and 
Baron's (1959) procedure, two judges 
independently scored for the simple pres- 
ence or absence of each anxiety index. 
The average inter-rater reliability across 
the A-H and I-L indices and sex of figure 
was .77. 

The Sex-role Stereotype scale (Rosen- 
krantz et al., 1968) is similar in format to 
the semantic differential method: the 
subject rates him/herself on a 7-point 
scale on a particular bipolar trait (e.g., 
aggressive-not at all aggressive), А mean 
score is calculated across the 82 trait 
items to yield an overall score. A high 
score indicates relative masculinity, a low 
score relative femininity. 


Results 


A 2 x 4 multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance with four levels of group (science 
high school and humanities high school 
adolescents, young adults, and middle- 
aged adults) nested within sex was under- 
taken to test for the main effect of sex 
and for group comparisons within each 
sex on five dependent variables (number 
of A-H indices, number of I-L indices, sex 
of figure drawn, incidence of bizarre 
figures, and the mean score on the Sex- 
role Stereotype scale). 

The main effect of sex was significant 
with a multivariate F (5,183) = 18.93, p 
X .0001. Follow-up univariate analyses 
indicated that significant sex differences 
occurred for (a) number of A-H indices, F 
(1,187) = 9.33, p € .003; (b) incidence of 
bizarre figures, F (1,187) = 4.15, p < .04; 

(c) sex of figure drawn, F (1,187) = 
20.75, p < .0001; and (d) the Sex-role 
Stereotype mean score, F (1,187) = 
71.29, p < .0001. The overall means for 
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males and females indicated that relative 
to females, males revealed more А-Н 
indices, had a higher incidence of bizarre 
figures, drew male-sexed figures more 
frequently, and obtained Sex-role Stereo- 
type scores that were more toward the 
masculine pole. 

The group within sex nestings were 
analyzed by means of orthogonal сот- 
parisons and followed up with univariate 
analyses. The young adult group served as 
the contrast to the remaining groups. The 
young adult males did not significantly 
differ from either the humanities high 
School males or the middle-age males. 
However, a significant difference was 
found between the young adults and the 
science high school adolescents, with а 
multivariate F(5,183) = 7.17, p < .0001. 
Univariate analyses indicated that signifi- 
cant differences between the young adult 
and science high school males occurred 
for (a) number of A-H indices, F(1,187) = 
25.69, p < .0001; (b) number of I-L 
indices, F(1,187) = 13.66, p < .0003; and 
(c) incidence of bizarre figures, F(1,187) 
= 8.64, p « .004. Across all three 
variables the science high school adoles- 
cent males obtained higher means than 
the young adult males. 

Among females, only the adolescent 
girls at the science high school differed 
significantly from the young adults with a 
multivariate F(5,183) = 4.18, р < .001. 
Univariate analyses revealed that a signifi- 
cant difference occurred for number of 
I-L indices, (1,187) = 17.82, p < .0001, 
with the science high school girls obtain- 
ing a mean number of I-L indices almost 
twice that of the young adult females. 

While the comparison of the adoles- 
cent groups with one another is not 
orthogonal, given the preceding compari- 
sons, it is worth noting that the science 
high school boys obtained a marginally 
significant greater number of I-L indices, | 
F(1,49) = 3.24, p < .07, relative to the | 
humanities high school boys. No signifi- | 
cant differences were found between the | 
two female adolescent groups. | 


Sex-role Influence 


An analysis of covariance was under- 
taken to test for sex differences within | 
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each group with the Sex-role Stereotype 
as the covariate in order to ascertain 
whether controlling for sex-role stereo- 
typy would eliminate the previously 
mentioned significant sex differences on 
number of А-Н indices, incidence of 
bizarre figures, and sex of figure drawn. 
The tests for parallelism and for no 
association between independent and 
dependent variables were not significant, 
thus satisfying the assumptions for an 
analysis of covariance. 

No significant sex differences occurred 
in the two adult groups with sex-role 
stereotypy controlled, However, within 
the two adolescent groups significant sex 
differences were obtained. For the 
humanities high school, F(4,186) = 3.15, 
p < 02, with follow-up univariate 
analyses indicating that significant sex 
differences occurred for number of A-H 
indices (F(1,186) = 6.48, p < .01) and 
sex of figure drawn (F (1,186) = 4.82, p 
< .03). Males obtained more A-H indices 
and drew male-sexed figures more fre- 
quently than the females from the 
humanities high school. The science high 
school had a multivariate (4,186) = 
2.84, p < .02, and again univariate 
analyses indicated that males significantly 
obtained more A-H indices than females 
F(1,186) = 8.75, p < .004, however no 
significant sex differences were found for 
sex of figure drawn when sex-role stereo- 
typy was controlled. 


Sex-role adoption. A second approach 
to analyzing the influence of sex-role 
stereotypy on the HFD data was taken by 
ranking and dividing into thirds, sepa- 
rately for each sex, subjects’ Sex-role 
Stereotypy scores, indicating levels of 
high, moderate, or low adoption of the 
genderappropriate sex-role stereotype. 
Low adoption for females meant they 
obtained relatively masculine scores on 
the Sex-role stereotype scale; high sex- 
role adoption meant relatively feminine 
scores for females. Low adoption for 
males, on the other hand, meant they 
obtained relatively feminine scores, and 
high adoption was indicated by relatively 
masculine scores for males. 

А 3 x 4 multivariate analysis of vari- 
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ance was calculated separately by sex to 
ascertain the main effect of sex-role level 
on the HFD variables and whether a 
significant interaction occurred between 
sex-role level and developmental group. 
While the main effect of age group was 
significant for both males and females, 
the main effect of sex-role level was not 
significant, nor was the interaction be- 
tween sex-role level and developmental 
group for either males or females. A 
nested analysis of sex-role level within age 
group also yielded all nonsignificant dif- 
ferences for both sexes. Degree of 
adoption of one's gender-appropriate sex- 
role stereotype apparently had no effect 
on HFD variables for either females or 
males within any of the four develop- 
mental groups. 


Ambiguously-sexed Figures 

Incidence of  ambiguously-sexed 
figures was not highly variable among the 
males, ranging from 17% to 2376. Among 
these ambiguously-sexed figures, the pro- 
portion which were categorized as bizarre 
was 50%; child-like figures accounted for 
12% of the male-drawn ambiguous 
figures. The remaining proportion of the 
ambiguous figures were neither bizarre 
nor child-like but were simply difficult to 
assign a distinct sex to. Additional bizarre 
figures were also drawn, but were dis- 
tinctly male figures, e.g., Frankenstein- 
type figures. 

The percentages for ambiguously- 
sexed figures among the females ranged 
from 14% to 24%. Incidence of bizarre 
figures, including those with a distinct 
gender, averaged 12% with little variation. 
The percentages of the ambiguous figures 
which were bizarre or child-like were 
almost a reversal of the male data: 5676 of 
the ambiguous figures were child-like 
while 20% had been categorized as biz- 
arre. A minority of the science-oriented 
high school girls drew distinctly female 
figures (4575 female, 3876 male, and 1775 
ambiguous). 

Intercorrelations 


Correlations by sex and group are 
presented in Tables 2 and 3 for significant 
(p < .05) and just-missing significance 
level relationships among the HFD vari- 
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illustrates the utility of combined pro- 
jective and scalar methodology in the 
investigation of personality development. 
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Summary: 


Although it is a truism among psy- 
chologists that personality organization 
has a strong determining influence on the 
shape and potential realization of cogni- 
tive endowment, diagnostic work with an 
inner city preschool population offers a 
special case for consideration. Here one 
can observe test behaviors in a standard- 
ized situation which are closer to conflic- 
tual roots unmediated by a defensive 
structure, as these conflicts of psycho- 
sexual development are experienced in 
the lives of ghetto children referred to a 
diagnostic and nursery mileux treatment 
enter in Philadelphia.! Because the 
‘center was structured in terms of the 
cachement area division, the author saw а 
opulation of urban poor minority group 
hildren; however, though conclusions 
ere based on work with this population, 
they may be generalizable to other chil- 
dren from more advantaged economic 
groups who experience similar mothering. 

The diagnostic tests routinely adminis- 
tered for psychological assessment were 
the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests 
and the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence. Particular subtests 
referred to for illustrative purposes are 
taken from these scales. 


The Defensive Life of Children 


What is the defensive life of young 
children like as we view it in the process 
of formation? Anna Freud, writing in The 
Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, 
Teminds us that “The affective life of 


a. The Center for Preschool Services in Special 
_ раџсаНоп serves Get Set Centers in the 
Наћпе lemann Medical College and Hospital 
ment Area. 
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Reflections of Personality Functioning in 
Psychological Testing of Disadvantaged Three to Five Year Olds 


JANICE G. GOLDMAN ч 
The Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia 


Psychological assessment with preschool children provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to observe developmental conflicts before the defensive organization of the 
personality is fully formed. Specific sub-tests of the WPPSI and Merrill-Palmer Scales have 
been observed to evoke behavioral expression of phase-specific conflicts. Clinical observa- 
tions of a disadvantaged inner-city population suggest that what is being tested is the child's 
experience with adults in the sphere of object relations, and not cognitive functioning per se. 


children is less complicated and more 
transparent than that of adults; we can 
observe what it is which evokes the 
affects of the former, whether inside or 
outside the analytic situation" (Freud, 
1966, p. 38). Lidz writes that 
the oedipal child and young school 
child does not repress very effectively 
at first. Some of the forbidden ma- 
terial and fantasies are not uncon- 
scious but kept in separate compart- 
ments so to speak, dissociated from his 
everyday activities. They are permitted 
to emerge under fairly specific circum- 
stances, ... (Lidz, 1968, p. 246). 


Thus, although there are precursors of 
the defensive organization observable in 
the preschool child, these are not solidi- 
fied until after the close of the oedipal 
period, with the formation of the super- 
ego. It follows, therefore, that one has a 
special chance to observe the connection 
between conflicts and their associated 
affects in a population of three to fives. 
Moreover, it has been this writer's experi- 
ence that specific tasks in the testing 
Situation are particularly stimulating of 
phase-specific conflicts; and it is these 
that will make up the main body of 
discussion. 


Mothers and Mothering 


Visualize now a young woman of 15 
or 16 who has not yet accomplished the 
developmental task of adolescence of 
Separating from her own family before 
she is pregnant. The father of her child 
was a high school boy friend who desert- 
ed her, Perhaps he continues to come 
around intermittently, but he is not a 
Source of support to her financially or 
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emotionally. She is careless about her 
early prenatal care, but goes to a large 
hospital clinic during the latter months of 
pregnancy and delivers there. She may go 
on welfare for a while after the baby is 
born and live in a separate apartment 
from her family. There are certain things 
she enjoys about her baby, like cuddling 
it or dressing it up to look cute, but in 
the main its constant demands get to her. 
She is depressed, and looks for a new boy 
friend. When she finds him, he may move 
in. By this time she is tired of staying 
home with her baby, just watching tele- 
vision most of the day, so she decides to 
get a factory job. Baby is handed over to 
her mother who is already caring for 
several of her other grandchildren. She 
may give some money to her mother and 
may come around on weekends to take 
her child out. But the basic tie between 
them, such as it was, is weakened. 

Pavenstedt, in her work at Pittsburgh 

University, has described such mothers as 
'empty' and 'needy,' and it is her view 
that they are apt to use their babies to 
gain the dependency and narcissistic sup- 
plies the mother wishes for herself (Note 
1). Friedlander has described the failure 
of the ego to develop toward the reality 
principle as resulting from inconsistent 
patterns of mothering. When a mother is 
inconsistent in the way she gratifies 
instinctual urges, there is no léarning to 
wait, and thus the necessary transitional 
element of movement from the pleasure 
to the reality principle is missing. She 
notes further that this may occur for 
reasons external to the mother, as depri- 
vation forced by poverty; or the same 
disturbances can also follow from a per- 
sonality defect in the mother (Fried- 
lander, 1943). 

What happens to the child who is the 
recipient of such mothering is the real 
story of the rage and disorganization in 
our inner cities. Whether that rage is 
reflected actively in behavior problems or 
passively in a hopelessness and tuning out 
depends on other factors inherent in the 
child and his circumstances. The syn- 
drome of oral deprivation is familiar to 
the psychologist in its later derivatives of 
depression and feelings of emptiness. But 
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to a four-year-old, this experience is 
very current, and he is still angry 
direct way. 


Psychological Testing 


In psychological testing, the Mazes 
subtest of the Wechsler Preschool S 


two from mouth to mouth. One rather 


depression during her first year of life 
remarked after such instructions, "Yes, 
but you know the mother could come 10 
the baby, too." 

Tasks where the child is asked to build 
а model just like the examiner's, as ti 
“Little Pink Tower" and the “Three and: 
Six Cube Pyramids” in the Merrill-Palmer 


symbiotic period of unity with the 
mother, and tapped into the rage and) 
disappointment associated with this 
phase. Children who have had such апу 
experience have been known to smash all 
the blocks to the floor when asked to do А 
tasks of this kind. 1 
One little boy built four variant ver- 
sions of the Little Pink Tower, none of 
which conformed to the model built by 
the examiner. In order to accomplish this 
feat, he had to set himself a much more 
difficult task than the one required in the 
formal testing; he had to retain the image 
of the correct order and check each of his 
versions to be sure it did not conform, 
Throughout this performance he smiled 
triumphantly at the examiner as he pre- 
sented each incorrect model. For this 
child, to have succeeded in conforming to 
the correct order would have been to 
have failed in his own expressive terms, 
The second developmental task of the 
late oral period, separation and individu- 
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incompletely or traumatically. Interest- 
ingly, it is the same subtests which evoke 
these expressions. Here the Block Desigh 
has been particularly used by children to 
| express difficulties around separation. 
| They indicate such difficulty graphically 
by building their own design directly 
| onto the examiner's model. One little boy 
who performed in this way had a psy- 
chotic mother who expressed her own 
| fears of separation by not allowing him to 
separate from her. Another little girl who 
had experienced first separation from her 
natural mother and then from a foster 
family in order to be placed with an 
| adoptive family, expressed her lack of 
basic trust by refusing to connect her line 
taking the chick to its mother with the 
|| examiner's demonstration line or with the 
female adult hen. In each instance she 
[stopped short of full connection. When 
pressed by the examiner to take her line 
all the way, she retreated backwards in 
the maze with her markings and showed 
eightened anxiety. In such a manner did 
she graphically demonstrate her fears of 
relatedness with a female adult. 

In epigenetic perspective now, the anal 
phase which poses the problem of resoly- 
ing the feelings of ambivalence associated 
with demands for instinctual control is 
experienced with an exaggeration of anal 
| sadistic trends. The question of how I can 
both love and hate the same person is 
answered with a predominance of hate 
over love, Behaviorally the result is nega- 
tive oppositional acting-out or its inverse, 
the beginnings of passive-aggressive per- 
sonality formation. 

In testing, such anger translates to an 
unwillingness to perform and please an 
adult by one’s productions. If one has not 
been given to sufficiently, the request to 
give something back to an adult by way 
"of one's performance unleashes the 
| \child’s oral level anger. Such a child 
"sabotages the quality of his performance 
by increasing the time on timed trials of 
| such subtests as the Wallin Peg Boards 
and the Sequin Form Board (Merrill- 
Palmer). Where the normative expecta- 
|" tion is that one gets better with practice, 
this child gets worse. His accompanying 
ffect is one of covert pleasure while 
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seeming to play dumb. Children of this 
type also enjoy giving the examiner every- 
thing but what he wants: The little boy I 
mentioned previously who made four 
different variants of the order of blocks 
in "Little Pink Tower," none of which 
conformed to the examiner's model, was 
a case in point. Sometimes the only tasks 
in which such children allow themselves 
to succeed are those where what one is to 
do is self-evident and unmediated by the 
necessity of examiner instruction, as the 
Mare and Foal Puzzle in the Merrill- 
Palmer. 

During the oedipal phase of develop- 
ment phallic strivings enter the picture. 
For the ghetto child the exaggeration of 
violent trends intrapsychically adds to the 
mix of real violence which is often a part 
of his life experience, precluding in turn 
the smooth fusion of sexual and aggres- 
sive drives, When sexual and aggressive 
themes are real, the child cannot differ- 
entiate out the fantasy element and 
achieve mastery of it. This translates in 
the testing situation to diffuse anxiety 
which one boy showed in an inability to 
maintain himself in the ttsting room 
without the support of a known teacher. 
Bravado-like behavior alternated with 
tears, showing the fragile unevenness of 
ego development at the level of ego 
boundaries and reality testing such a child 
was subjected to. 

Castration fears so typical of this 
period are seen in our children also; but 
interestingly, the only child who pre- 
sented this age-appropriate kind of path- 
ology was a member of an intact family. 
This small bit of evidence (plus the 
remainder of negative cases) would tend 
to confirm Neubauer's contention as to 
the distortion of the oedipal phase and its 
resolution in children of one-parent 
families (Neubauer, 1960). 

Castration fears are evoked in testing 
by over-valent responses to phallic shapes 
as stimuli, To the query on the Wechsler 
Similarities subtest “you write with a 
pencil and you also write #йһа.....”. 
this boy answered, “а dick that go to the 
bathroom." The Picture Completion sub. 
test with its emphasis on what is missing 
is also anxiety provoking and thereby 
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enhances distortion. This same boy saw 
the "pull it" (handle) of the wagon as 
missing instead of the wheel. Problems in 
the oedipal phase were also corroborated 
by his human figure drawing, which was 
executed at the highest level of body 
image demonstrated by any of the chil- 
dren. It was of a man with what he called 
“Broken eyes" (a classical oedipal refer- 
ent), where jagged looking circles re- 
placed the usual round ones. 

In all instances quoted as examples, 
the children in question lost scaled score 
points for the answers they provided. 
Drawing conclusions about their ability 
to function on a cognitive level, based on 
a summation of points achieved, is thus 
bound to be erroneous. Little wonder the 
conclusion was reached that “Disadvant- 
aged groups of children performed at 
lower levels in all measured areas of 
cognitive functioning ..." (Hillery, 
Lingren, & Remstad, 1973, document 
resumé). So-called cognitive functioning 
is a misnomer of what one is testing. 
What is tested is the distillate of the 
child’s experience with adults in the 
world of object relations, as these are 
mediated, in the case of the disadvant- 
aged child, by the vicissitudes of life in 
the ghetto. 


Reference Note 
1, L. Sandler, personal communication, 1973. 
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Nonverbal Assessment of Interpersonal Affect 
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Summary: Two nonverbal methods for assessing degree of interpersonal attraction were 
explored, Twenty children ranging from 11 to 13 years of age were asked to select two liked 
and two disliked classmates of the same sex. On four different trials, subjects selected one 
geometric block to represent themselves and one to represent a pre-selected classmate, then 
placed the figures on a ruled board. Distance between objects was measured and found to be 
significantly related to degree of peer liking. In addition, subjects were asked to draw each 
of the four peers. The human figure drawings were rated for total pictorial detail which was 
found to vary strongly across magnitude of liking for female subjects, and for parts 
integration which was found to vary with degree of peer liking for both sexes. The degree of 
rated positive affective tone of drawings was also found to increase with liking. Implications 
for the use of these two interpersonal assessment techniques in clinical practice were 


discussed. 


Numerous nonverbal techniques are 
used by the clinician to assess intra- 
psychic phenomena in children (Swenson, 
1957; 1968). However, many emotional 
problems are manifested by conflict be- 
tween the child and significant others, 
including peers. Therefore, assessment 
methods which can provide the clinician 
with information about social relation- 
ships and perceptions are potentially 
valuable tools (Burns & Kaufman, 1970). 
Nonverbal techniques, when contrasted 
with conventional verbal assessment tech- 
niques are particularly useful in obtaining 
more spontaneous, uncensored informa- 
tion from young subjects. In reference to 
the utility of nonverbal modes of assess- 
ing social affect, Adinolfi (1971) states: 
“Recent emphases on nonverbal com- 
munication suggests a new interest in the 
information value latent in primitive 
modes of apprehension” (p. 12). The 
present study explores the utility of two 
nonverbal techniques for assessing inter- 
personal attraction. 


Interpersonal Distance 


Pederson and Shears (1973) reviewed a 
number of studies which related personal 
^ Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association, 
Houston, Texas, 1975. 


The authors wish to thank Robert S. Mc- 
Cully for his critical reading of this manuscript, 


Space to characteristics of subjects’ inter- 
personal distancing and their social 
environments (Kuethe, 1962a, 1962b, 
1964), A number of variables were found 
to affect the amount of physical and 
symbolic distance placed between the self 
and others. For example, Little (1965) 
investigated the influence of acquaintance 
and setting upon the distance described as 
comfortable for conversation between 
dyads and found that degree of acquaint- 
ance strongly influenced responding. In a 
later study, Little (1968) had members of 
different national groups place same-sex 
dolls on a flat board after hearing one of 
nine instructional sets. Distance between 
the figures was found to vary as a 
function of nationality, degree of 
acquaintance and affective tone of the 
conversation. Friends were observed to 
interact at a closer distance than 
acquaintances, who, in turn, were ob- 
served to be closer than strangers. Kleck 
(1967) found that subjects replaced 
Photographs of well-liked persons at a 
distance closer to self-photographs than 
they replaced photographs of disliked 
Peers. Kleck, Buck, Goller, London, 
Pfeiffer, and Vukevic (1968) found that 
Subjects placed more distance between 
themselves and stigmatized persons than 
they did between themselves and normals 
on both symbolic and behavioral mea- 
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sures, 

Weinstein (1965, 1967) studied the 
differences in the distancing schemata of 
normal and disturbed boys and found 
that disturbed boys replaced mother and 
son figures further apart than normals, 
implying that disturbed boys construe 
people as more separate and negative than 
matched controls. 

On the basis of this evidence, it was 
hypothesized that the utilization of 
personal space and the placement of 
representative objects by a child subject 
would covary with the degree of liking 
toward a peer. In addition, it was pre- 
dicted that curved geometric blocks 
(circle, oval) would be selected by 
subjects to represent well-liked peers 
more often than angular geometric blocks 
(triangle, rectangle). 


Human Figure Drawings 


Structural characteristics of figure 
drawings have been investigated exten- 
sively (Schaefer-Simmern, 1948; Harris, 
1963) and found to covary with intelli- 
gence and cognitive developmental level. 
While many studies (cf, Swenson, 1957, 
1968) have suggested interesting relation- 
ships between human figure drawings and 
other behaviors (eg, intellectual 
functioning) with a limited degree of 
reliability, Roback (1968) draws atten- 
tion to the equivocality of much of the 
data, and consequent lack of genuine 
construct validity generated by human 
figure drawing research. In this regard, 
however, there have been a number of 
findings relevant to the present study 
which suggest the potential utility of 
human drawings as an instrument for 
gaining knowledge about social cognition. 

With regard to the empirical question: 
“Are drawings influenced by the experi- 
mental induction of affect?", Handler 
and Reyher (1964) induced stress in a 
group of subjects and obtained drawings 
that were primitivized. That is, stressed 
subjects were more likely to omit signifi- 
cant details while producing drawings 
that were structurally 'distorted in com- 

parison to their drawings under stress-free 
conditions. In addition, Exner (1962) 
found that the induction of fear, pro- 
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duced by puncturing his subjects fingers 
for a blood sample, resulted in drawings ' 
that were more pathogenic and primiti- 
vized than under normal conditions. 
Goldstein and Rawn (1957), however 
found that experimentally induced 
aggression failed to affect size of drawings 
in adults. This result is consistent with 
Roback’s (1968) and Swenson’s (1968) 
suggestion that size, among other geo- 
metric characteristics of figure drawings, 
is a poor indicator of other behaviors, as 
well as lacking sufficient reliability. 

Taken together, the above studies sug- 
gest that there is some evidence to sup- 
port Werner’s (1948, 1957) contention 
that intense, and particularly ego- 
threatening affect leads to a reduction of | 
differentiated cognition. Specifically, 
Werner (1948) states that, “The objective 
representation is determined to a large 
degree by affective evaluation. We might 
speak here of ‘emotional perspective,’ a 
common feature as we see, of children’s 
drawings” (p. 149). 

Rosenbach, Crockett, and Wapner 
(1973), studying the developmental level 
of children’s verbal impressions, found 
that emotional arousal coupled with ego- 
involvement produced a degree of dis- 
organization and dedifferentiation which 
they termed “temporary immaturity.” 
This inference is consistent with an earlier 
study of verbal impressions (Scarlett, 
Press, & Crockett, 1971), which showed 
that persons who interacted a great deal 
with and were important to a subject 
were described in greater detail and at a 
generally higher developmental level than 
were other peers. 

The above-mentioned work of 
Crockett and his associates demonstrates 
that subjects’ impressions of friends 
generally differ structurally and organiza- 
tionally from impressions of disliked 
peers. Consistent with Werner’s (1948) 
dedifferentiation hypothesis (cf. Werner, 
1948 pg. 38), it therefore seems that, in 
line with the Rosenbach et al. results, 
negative affect should systematically in- | 
fluence children's drawings by shifting 
them from a higher, more cognitively 
developed state, to a lower, less advanced 
state. 
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Employing a reinforcement model, 
Lott and Lott (1970) examined drawings 
of liked, neutral, and disliked peers along 
with several other "indirect measures of 
attraction." They found that drawings of 
liked peers were reliably ranked by judges 
as containing more graphic detail than 
drawings of neutral or disliked peers. It is 
expected that, consistent with the above- 
mentioned notions of "temporary imma- 
turity” (Rosenbach, Crockett, & Wapner, 
1973), and reduction of differentiated 
cognition in response to situational affect 
(Werner, 1948, 1957), that the induction 
of negative affect as assessed by a graded 
scale of liking should yield a shift to an 
earlier mode of representation. In view of 
these findings, it was hypothesized that 
human figure drawings of liked peers 
would be characterized by greater detail, 
articulation of parts, and more positive 
affective tone than drawings of disliked 
peers. 


Method 
Subjects 
Ten boys and 10 girls were randomly 
selected from a private school in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Subjects ranged from 
11 to 13 years of age. 


Peer Ratings 

Subjects were introduced to a 7-point 
rating scale where one (1) represented 
extreme disliking and seven (7) represent- 
ed the highest level of liking. Subjects 
were then asked to pick a highly disliked 
peer (1), a moderately disliked peer (3), а 
moderately liked peer (5), and а highly 
liked peer (7). 
Tasks and Materials 

Interpersonal distance task. Each child 
was presented with a 12% x 18” board 
covered with centimeter ruled graph 
paper, and with four wooden geometric 
objects shaped as a circle, triangle, oval 
and a rectangle. The subject was asked to 
choose a block to represent himself and 
to place it anywhere on the board. Next, 
the child was asked to select another 
object to represent one of the four 
previously identified peers and to place it 
on the board. The procedure was re- 
peated for the remaining three peers. 
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Object choices and the distance between 
objects were unobtrusively recorded by 
the experimenter. 

Figure drawing task. Each subject was 
given an 8% x 11" sheet of white paper 
and a No. 2 lead pencil and asked to draw 
each of the four previously identified 
peers. 

Scoring the Human Figure Drawings 

Since each subject completed four 
peer drawings, a total of 80 figures were 
rated by scorers. Two scorers used 7- 
point scales to assess: (a) degree of total 
pictorial detail (b) degree of articulation 
or coordination of the human figure parts 
to the whole (c) degree of subjective 
positive to negative tone of the picture. 
The two scorers achieved an average of 
85% exact agreement on their ratings for 
the three measures. 


Results 


Interpersonal Distance Measures 

A 2 (sex) x 4 (levels of liking) Analysis 
of Variance (with repeated measures on 
the second factor) was conducted and 
results show that as liking decreased, 
interpersonal distance increased F (3,54) 
= 19.29, p < .01. Table 1 presents mean 
distance scores for males and females 
across the four levels of peer liking. 
Subjects placed objects representing 
highly disliked peers a greater distance 
apart from objects representing the self 
(Mean for Males = 18.8 cm.; Mean for 
Females = 16.3 cm.) than they did 
between objects representing highly liked 

ers and objects representing the self 
Mean for Males = 2.6 cm.; Mean for 
Females = 1.6 cm.). Distance scores dif- 
fered across all levels of liking (p < .05 by 
Newman Keuls) with the exception of the 
distance between moderately and highly 
liked peers which failed to reach signifi- 
сапсе. No main effects for sex nor a sex 
by liking interaction were obtained, Dis- 
tance between self and other ranged from 
a mean of 2.1 centimeters for the best 
liked peer to 17.6 centimeters for the 


least liked peer. 
Degree of Object Angularity 
A Chi Square test was used to assess 
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Table 1 
Measures of Social Affect Across Four Levels of Peer Liking 

Highly Moderately [Moderate y Highly 

Disliked Disliked Liked Liked 

Peer Peer Peer a Peer 
Distance? Males 18.8 10.2 1 3.6 2.60 
Females 16.3 9.9 6.0 1.60 

Detail? Males 4.50 4.80 4.65 5.20 
Females 4.40 3.45 4.80 6.20 
Affect Males 2.60 3.8 5.15 4.55 
Females 2.65 3.9 525 5.50 
Articulation Males 4.80 4.50 4.80 4.80 
4.22 6.70 


Females 5.00 


5.70 


а Distance between objects was measured in centimeters. 
5 Detail, affect, and articulation of each peer drawing was rated оп 7 point scales. 


the relationship between angularity of 
selected object and peer liking. Angular 
objects (triangles and rectangles) were 
selected more often by males and females 
to represent disliked peers and curved 
objects were selected more often to repre- 
sent liked peers x? = 8.0, p < .05. A Chi 
Square test revealed that disliked peers 
were more often represented with objects 
that were dissimilar geometrically to the 
object that was chosen to represent the 
self x? = 9.0, p < .05. 
Human Figure Drawings 
Pictorial detail. A 2 (sex) x 4 (levels of 
liking) Analysis of Variance with repeated 
measures on the second factor showed 
that the effect of liking was significant F 
(3,54) 210.26, p <.01. Female subjects 
showed a consistently increasing amount 
of detail as a function of liking F (3,27) = 
43.46, p < .01. Average scores for degree 
of detail at the four levels of liking are 
presented in Table 1. Male subjects were 
less likely than females to vary degree of 
detail across the four drawings F (3,27) = 
3.02, р < .01). This sex difference was 


particularly strong for female subjects 
drawings of highly liked peers (Mean 
6.2) when compared to those drawn b 
male subjects (Mean = 5.2) F (1,18) 
5.21, p < .05. For drawings of moderate: 
ly disliked peers, however, male subjecti 
showed more detail (Mean = 4.8) thai 
female subjects (Меап = 3.45) F (1,18) 
9.79, p < .05. 


Articulation scores. A 2 (sex) x 
(levels of liking) Analysis of Varian 
with repeated measures on the secon 
factor indicated that female subjec 
produced drawings that were generall 
better articulated than those of mal 


significant. 
between male and female subjects’ дерті 
of articulation for drawings of highl 
disliked, moderately disliked or mod 
ately liked peers. However, female SU 
jects’ drawings of highly liked ре 
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(Mean = 6.7) than in male subjects’ 
drawings of highly liked peers (Mean = 
4.8) F (1,18) = 12.28 p < .05. 


Affective tone of drawings. A 2 (sex) x 
4 (levels of living) Analysis of Variance 
with repeated measures on the second 
factor revealed an increasingly positive 
affective tone as liking increased F (3,54) 
= 57.08, p < .01). No sex differences or 
interactions were obtained on this mea- 
sure. Table 1 indicates that scores for 
rated affect varied consistently across 
levels of peer liking (p < .05 by Newman 
Кеш) with the exception of nonsignifi- 
cant reversal for male subjects’ drawings 
of moderately and highly liked peers. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study were 
generally consistent with the experi- 
mental hypotheses. Negative social affect 
was found to be assoicated with greater 
interpersonal distance and reductions in 
graphic detail, articulation and positive 
affective tone of peer drawings. 

In summary, subjects' scores differed 
as a function of peer liking on the 
measures of distance between represent- 
ative objects, degree of detail, and affec- 
tive ratings of peer drawings and to a 
lesser degree on the peer drawing articu- 
lation variable. Thus, the measures of 
social affect which were employed in the 
present study were highly sensitive to 
subjects’ (particularly females’) degree of 
liking toward peers. It was found, how- 
ever, that male subjects’ detail and articu- 
lation scores did not differ as consistently 
across levels of peer liking, suggesting that 
these two measures might be more useful 
for assessment of social affect for 
females, and that the more global indices 
of social affect (e.g. degree of affective 
quality of drawings and interpersonal 
distance) might be more useful for males. 

The obtained differential performance 
of males and females is consistent with 
earlier studies of human figure drawings 
(Cellotta, 1973), who reports repeated 
findings of greater sensitivity to pictorial 
cues related to the human figure on the 
part of females when contrasted to males. 

These findings are consistent with 
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Werner’s (1948) theoretical statements on 
dedifferentiation — the tendency toward 
cognitive primitivization and distantiation 
in conjunction with negative affect. The 
effect of disliking was to produce an 
overall reduction in the developmental 
level of the finger drawings. 

In this regard, Rosenbach, Crockett, 
and Wapner (1973) analogously termed 
the dimunition of detail and articulation 
of verbal peer descriptions characterized 
by negative emotional involvement à 
“temporary immaturity.” 

Hence а content analysis of relatively 
economical and unobtrusive measures as 
employed in the present study can con- 
tribute information complementary to 
that obtained through more conventional 
verbal methods, The continued investiga- 
tion of reliable nonverbal measures of 
social affect and attraction should con- 
tribute to a more complete, and hence 
more representative approach to the 
assessment of an individual's thoughts 
and feelings about other persons. 
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Further Validation of a Measure of Individual Modernity 


HARRISON G. GOUGH 
University of California, Berkeley 


Summary: — Individual modernity may be defined as a cluster of beliefs and attitudes 
including progressivism, autonomy, secularism, and a sense of personal efficacy, An Вет 
scale to assess this constellation was previously published. The present analysis reports new 
validational data. Factor analysis showed the scale to be significantly loaded (.74) on а 
modernity dimension, with minimal loadings (~.14 and ~.16) on factors for alienation- 
anomie and authoritarianism, For 60 assesses modernity correlated .35 with criterion 
ratings by observers. Interviewers’ Q sort and adjectival descriptions of 360 subjects stressed 
independence and breadth of interests for high-scorers versus. conventionality and 
narrowness of interests for low-scorers, These descriptions also suggested that women 
ranking high on modernity will be less favorably perceived than men of comparable 


Modernization is a term used to sum- personal efficacy and an empirical con- 
marize the changes that take place in ception of causality (Armer & Schnal- 
technology, modes of communication, berg, 1972), and faith in the benefits of 
normative sanctions, economic processes, educational effort and scientific inquiry 
and world view as a society moves from a (Kimmel & Perlman, 1970). The modern 
less to a more industrialized status, and man, in short, is receptive to social 
from a lower to a higher level of material change, sets future " and objectives, 
wellbeing. The greater the role and favors secular criteria of 
importance of technology, the more that optimistic concerning his capacity to 
communication rests on mass media and соре with present and forthcoming 
impersonal organs, the stronger the role experiences. 
of secular-rational bases of value, the — Not sorprisingly, behavioral scientists 
more abstract or derivative the means Of have been interested in measuring this 
conducting economic transactions, and перивој н о, attributes, and 
the broader and more иде f the es for ot 
social and political outlook the ty by Armer 
society, the more modern it may be said (1970, see also Armer and Youtz, 1971), 
to be,’ Bendix (1967), Lerner (1958), Doob (1967), Gough (1975, 1976), Kahl 

"Connell (1965), Parsons (1951), and (1968), Schnaiberg (1970), and 
Peshkin and Cohen (1967) are among the Inkeles (1966), and Stephenson (1968), 
writers who have given detailed expres- Analytic study of these measures has 
sion to these ideas. followed two more or 

Individual modernity is the concomil routes: (а) the depiction of inner 
ant organization within persons of those ture, and (b) the delineation of ini 
habits of mind, expectations, and prefet- ‘relationships among the scales and their 
ences that accompany and presumably differentiation or lack of differentiation 
arise from the modernization of a culture. from other indices. Internal analyses of 
These psychological attributes include modemity scales (eg. Ammer 1970; 
flexibility in coping with new situations Portes, 1973; and Schnaiberg, 1970) have 

independence from trä- suggested from four to six internal 
ditional authority and ptive rule themes, corr to the components 
(Inkeles, 1969), extende family ties and listed above. x ud level of abstrac- 
an egalitarian view of familial decision- tion, Portes postulated 
making (Schnaiberg, 1970), sense Of elements — a cognitive or informational 
Work on this study was su "еа by yant 
К Institute 
No. NIH-HD-06589 from The Rationi 1 eel experience, 


of 
f Ch анһ and 
Praised States Publié. Health Service. and awareness di^ parameters of 
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family life. and ап expressive or 
emotional aspect reflected in emanci- 
pated social perspectives, freedom from 
doctrinaire religious constraints, and 
acceptance of contraceptive methods and 
family planning behavior. An implication 
of these studies of structure is that a valid 
measure of individual modernity must 
include items drawn from several domains 
of belief and everyday behavior. 

More difficult problems have been raised 
by studies of reliability and discriminant 
validity. Armer and Schnaiberg (1972), for 
example, made use of four measures of 
modernity: a 14-item version of the 33- 
item Smith and Inkeles scale (1966),a 22- 
item scale developed by Kahl (1968), 
Armer's (1970) 22-item scale, and a 24- 
item scale by Schnaiberg (1970). These 
measures were administered to a nonprob- 
ability sample of 156 white married males 
inthe Uptown area of Chicago. Nine weeks 

later, 109 of these men were reinterviewed 
and 22 new subjects were seen. The medi- 
an alpha coefficients of reliability for the 
two administrations of the four measures 
were .59 for the Smith-Inkeles OM scale, 
‚78 for Kahl's Modernity-I, .60 for Schnai- 
berg’s scale, and .56 for Armer's index. 
The median alpha coefficient for the writ- 
er's eight-item scale for modernity as re- 
ported in another study (Gough, 1976) 
was .66. 

In regard to discriminant validity, 
evidence may again be cited from the 
Armer and Schnaiberg study of four 
scales. These authors found the Smith- 
Inkeles OM scale to have a mean coeffici- 
ent of .52 with the other three modernity 
measures in the first sampling of 156 
males, When OM was correlated with 
indices of anomie (Srole, 1956) and 
alienation (Middleton, 1963), coefficients 
of – 44 and -.49 were obtained. 

Similar computations for the re- 
maining modernity scales gave rise to 
these findings: Kahl's M-I scale had a 
mean coefficient of .53 with the other 

modernity measures, and correlations of 
-.60 with anomie and —.62 with aliena- 
tion. Armer’s scale had a mean correla- 
tion of .54 with the other three modern- 
ity indices, —52 with anomie and -.39 
with alienation. Schnaiberg’s scale corre- 
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lated .42 with the other three modernit 
measures, —.43 with anomie, and -. 
with alienation. The median coefficiei 
from these analyses turn out to be .52 fe 
the intercorrelations among the mode 
ity scales, —48 for modernity vers 
anomie, and —.46 for modernity vers 
alienation. The median coefficient (r 
.52) for convergent validity is acceptable 
but those for anomie and alienation 
higher than one would like if moderni: 
is viewed as a discriminable concept. 
One of the goals set for the eight-ite 
modernity scale developed by the write; 
(Gough, 1976) was to minimize it 
relationship to unwanted or artifactu 
test variance. In the initial paper relative 
freedom from correlation with the per 
vasive authoritarianism factor (Adorno 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford 
1950) was demonstrated, but data per- 
taining to alienation and anomie were not 
then available. It therefore appeared to be 
desirable to bring together measures of 
these dispositions, along with a repre- 
sentative sample of modernity indices and 
the California F scale for authoritarian- 


Factor Analysis 


Eight measures of individual modern- 
ity were considered for the factor analy- 
sis. Because some of these were designed 
for oral presentation, and because some 
included questions suitable only for the 
country or place of application, not all of 
the items in each scale could be used. 
Each scale was carefully reviewed to 
determine the number of items that could 
be retained for a group-form testing 
instrument. Appropriate modifications of 
Wording were made, where necessary, to 
permit use of the items in self-report 
inquiry. The eight scales and the number 
of items that were judged to be retainable 
in each were as follows: (1) Агтег 
(1970), 19 of 22 items; (2) Doob (1967) 
18 of 44 items; (3) Gough (1976), all 
eight items; (4) Kahl (1968), all eigh 
items of the M-2 scale; (5) Rosen ап 
LaRaia (1972), 10 of 12 items; (6) 


, Authoritarianism: 


ax 


Į 
| 


, and (8) Stephenson (1968), 


y 


Я 


" selected. To measure anomie, 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on the 11 Measures for 
Males, Females, and the Total Sample 


Measures EN 


Alienation: 
Armer 
Middleton 


Anomie: Srole 


California F scale 
Political efficacy: di Palma 


Modernity: 
Armer 
Gough 
Kahl 
Rosen and LaRaia 
Smith and Inkeles 
Stephenson 


a N- 117. 
b N= 68. 
© №= 185. 


les? 


* Mean higher than for other sex, p < 05. 


f 46 items; (7) 
26 of 33 items; 
all six items. 
Two of the scales (Doob and Schnaiberg) 
were represented by less than half of their 
original items and for this reason were 
dropped from further consideration. The 
remaining six scales were retained for the 
subsequent analysis. 
Five scales to iden. 


Schnaiberg (1970), 19 o! 
Smith and Inkeles (1966), 


tify other attitudinal 
variables were next added. To assess 
alienation, Armer's (1970) eight-item and 
Middleton's (1963) six-item scales were 
Srole's 
(1956) five-item index was chosen. To 
assess authoritarianism, a 15-item version 


(Gough & Lazzari, 1974) of the Cali- 
fornia F scale was employed. To com- 
plete the series, a four-item scale for 
personal and political efficacy (di Palma, 
1970) was included. 

The booklet containing these 11 scales 
was administered to 185 individuals, com- 
prising these subgroups: 100 male stu- 
dents at the University of California, 17 
nonstudent males, 62 female students, 
and 16 nonstudent females. The non- 
student respondents were included so as 
to render the sample more heterogeneous 
than would have been the case had only 
students been tested. All of the partici- 
pants were being studied as part of a 
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Table 3 
Rotated Factor Loadings for the 11 Measures Indicated 


Measures 
1 

Armer alienation .86 

` Middleton alienation 72 
Srole anomie 76 
California F scale .09 
di Palma political efficacy -.49 

, Armer modernity –.04 
Gough modernity -.14 
Kahl modernity -.69 
Rosen and LaRaia modernity -.19 
Smith and Inkeles modernity -.35 


Stephenson modernity 


continuing inquiry in the domain of 
population psychology. 

Table 1 presents means and standard 
deviations for the 11 measures for male, 

® female, and total samples. 

А comment is in order on the 15-item 

t version of the California F scale. Ordi- 
narily this test is scored for item weights 
of 7-6-5-4-3-2-1, instead of the 5-4-3-2-1 
weighting employed in this analysis. The 
means and standard deviations reported 
in Table 1, therefore, will not be directly 
comparable to means and sigmas reported 
elsewhere. The abbreviated weighting 
System was used so as not to mark off the 
F scale from the other measures included 
in the booklet; it is assumed that the 
truncation of scoring weights did not bias 
or invalidate the scale as an indicator of 
the authoritarianism syndrome. 

Because of the similarity of mean 
Scores for male and female samples, and 
because of the small magnitude of the 
differences even where statistically signifi- 
Cant, it was decided to deal only with 
data from the total sample in the factor 


BENE 


Factors 
2 3. 
-.07 -.04 
„15 02 
04 -.11 
86 -.03 
-.03 .31 
-41 .80 
-.16 74 
-45 23 
-.85 10 


analysis. Additional warrant for this 
decision comes from a correlation coeffic- 


ient of +.78 obtained between the 
separate matrices for males and females. 

Table 2 gives the 11x11 matrix of 
intercorrelations among the scales, as 
computed on the total sample (N = 185). 
Coefficients range from a low of -.60 
between the F scale and the Rosen and 
LaRaia modernity index, to a high of 
*.58 between the Armer alienation and 
Srole anomie scales. 

The results of a principal axis factor 
analysis followed by varimax rotation are 
reported in Table 3. Three factors were 
extracted, after which eigen values fell 
below 1.00 and the analysis was termi- 
nated. Factor 1, accounting for 25% of 
the communality in the matrix, had 
highest loadings on the Armer and 
Middleton scales for alienation and on 
Srole’s measure of anomie. Among the 
modernity scales, Kahl’s M-2 was assign- 
able to this factor and di Palma’s political 
efficacy also had a strong loading. Aliena- 
tion and anomie, found earlier by Armer 
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and Schnaiberg (1972) to be confounding 
elements in the measurement of 


modernity, do define a factorial dimen- 
sion; however, only one of the modernity 
scales was significantly associated with 
this factor. 

The second factor, accounting for 
18.5% of the communality, is defined by 
the F scale atone pole and by the Rosen 
and LaRaia and Stephenson modernity 
scales at the other. 

The third factor, accounting for 16.4% 
of the communality in the matrix, ap- 
pears to be the only one focused uniquely 
on modernity. All six modernity scales 
had positive loadings on this factor, and 
in three instances (the scales of Armer, 
Gough, and Smith & Inkeles) these were 
the highest observed. The Armer and 
Gough scales, with coefficients of .80 and 
.74, seem quite clearly aligned with Fac- 
tor 3. The Smith and Inkeles scale had a 
loading of .49 on this modernity dimen- 
sion, but also had an appreciable loading 
of —35 on the alienation-anomie factor. 

The results of this factor analysis 
suggest that powerful attitudinal mea- 
sures such as those for alienation, anomie, 
and authoritarianism do raise problems 
for the differential assessment of modern- 
ity in that some of the modernity indices 
are rather heavily confounded by these 
sources of variance. At the same time, an 
independent factorial dimension of 
modernity can be identified for which 
several of the scales considered can pro- 
vide acceptable measurement. 


Nontest Validation 


The analyses above have reported con- 
vergent and divergent validational data 
for the eight-item modernity scale in 
comparison with other self-report tests. 
The scale was relatively uncorrelated with 
the alienation-anomie and authoritarian- 
ism factors, and quite strongly loaded on 
the modernity factor. Encouraged by 
these findings, we may now turn to 
nontest validational data. One line of 
evidence may be taken from an assess- 
ment study of 30 couples carried out at 
the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research in Berkeley. Five couples 
came for each one-day session, during 
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which there were individual interviews) 
leaderless group discussions, improvisa 
tions, informal interactions, meals, anda 
cocktail hour. | 
At the end of the day the participants 
were ranked by 20 staff observers on 
various traits and dispositions including 
modernity. The definition of modernity 
used in these evaluations was “А comple: 
of attitudes, including (a) preference fof 
secular-rational norms versus traditiona 
or revealed values; (b) worldwide versus 
immediate or parochial perspectives; (0) 
belief that man’s lot may be improved by 
planned and directed effort; and (4) а 
sense of personal efficacy.” The corrected 
interjudge reliability for the ratings of 
modernity on all 60 assessees was .96 
The standard score means for the ratings 
of the 30 husbands and 30 wives were 
50.47 and 49.63, respectively; modernit 
scale means were 30.33 and 29.80. Corre 
lations between the scale and the criteri 
on ratings were .29 412) Го 
husbands, 43 (р = .02) for wives, and .35' 
(p € .01) for the total sample. 
These 30 couples were part of a larger 
sample of 180 couples being interviewed 
and tested in regard to issues in popula- 
tion psychology. Each husband and wife 
was described by his or her interviewer on 
Block's (1961) 100-item California Q-set 
and also on the 300-item Adjective Check Jy 
List (Gough & Heilbrun, 1965). For the 
180 husbands, a dichotomy was defined 
by means of higher or lower scores on the 
modernity scale. There were 88 with 
scores equal to or greater than 31, and 92 
With scores equal to or less than 30. 
These two subsamples were contrasted on 
the interviewers’ Q-sort and adjectival 
descriptions. A listing of all of the signifi- 
cant differentiators would defeat the 
purposes of the analysis, which is to 
depict the interpersonally diagnostic 
implications of higher and lower scores 
on the modernity scale. Therefore, only. 
the five most salient items from each 
array have been selected for presentation. 
The five Q-sort items seen as most 
characteristic of higher-scoring males 
were these: Appears to have a high degree 
of intellectual capacity; genuinely values 
intellectual and cognitive matters; has 
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high aspiration level for self; evaluates the 
motivations of others in interpreting situ- 
ations; and is verbally fluent, can express 
ideas well. The five most salient adjec- 
tives, in order of relationship, were 
thoughtful, serious, complicated, interests 
wide, and logical. The portrait implied by 
these descriptions is reasonably clear, and 
shows the high-scoring male on the 
modernity scale to be cognitively 
oriented, ambitious, complicated, and 
responsive to a wide range of interests. 

The five Q-sort items seen as most 
characteristic of lower-scoring males were 
these: Is moralistic; judges self and others 
in conventional terms like “popularity,” 
“the correct thing to do,” etc.; has a 
clear-cut internally consistent personality; 
emphasizes communication through 
action and nonverbal behavior; and 
arouses nurturant feelings in others. The 
five most salient adjectival descriptions 
were unaffected, interests narrow, senti- 
mental, suggestible, and distractible. This 
constellation of descriptions appears to 
be compatible with the theoretical impli- 
cations of the modernity variable, in its 
stressing of conventionality, restriction of 
interests, and noncognitive values. 

A similar analysis was carried out for 
the 180 wives, using the same cutting 
score on modernity, There were 87 
women with scores of 31 and above, 
versus 93 with scores of 30 or less. The 
five Q-sort items seen as most character- 
istic of higher-scoring women were these: 
Has a wide range of interests; is produc- 
tive, gets things done; characteristically 

ushes and tries to stretch the limits, sees 
what she can get away with; values own 
independence and autonomy, and prides 
self on being “objective,” rational. The 
five most salient adjectives were pessi- 
mistic, conceited, egotistical, hurried, and 
moderate. The high-modernity portrait 
for women is more equivocal than that 
for men, and also less favorable. Breadth 
of interests, productivity, independence, 
and autonomy are all noted, but there are 
also elements of narcissism and aggressive- 
ness. These findings lead to the obvious 
comment that prevailing cultural values 
аге more accepting of autonomy, self- 
assertiveness, and progressivism in men 
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than in women. The high-scoring woman 
on the modernity scale will be unavoid- 
ably in conflict with inhibiting con- 
vention and will tend to be seen as 
rule-questioning and egoistic. 

For the lower-scoring women the five 
most characteristic Q-sort items were 
these: Is protective of those close to her; 
tends to ruminate and have persistent, 
preoccupying thoughts; genuinely sub- 
missive, accepts domination comfortably; 
behaves in a sympathetic or considerate 
manner; and arouses nurturant feelings in 
others. The five most salient adjectives 
were prudish, unselfish, dignified, 
capable, and conservative. The portrait 
implied by these descriptions seems to be 
in good agreement with theoretical 
expectations. The low-scoring woman is 
accepting of the status quo, behaves in a 
protective and sympathetic manner 
toward others, defers readily, and mini- 
mizes any doubts or vexations she might 
feel in regard to her lot in life. 

The above nomothetic analyses can be 
paralleled by two case formulations 
drawn from the same sample of 180 
couples. Each interview was concluded by 
a summarizing statement noting critical 
psychological and life history factors. The 
highest-scoring male on the modernity 
scale had a point total of 39 out of a 
possible 40. The interviewer's sketch for 
this man is given below: 

Mr. A is a young man, neatly 
groomed and well-dressed, He prides 
himself on being logical, analytic, and 
uncontaminated by emotion, His re- 
sponse to the interview was guarded — 
questions were answered only after 
having been carefully and thoroughly 
scrutinized. The economic conditions 
of his childhood were stringent, but he 
has now achieved good financial 
circumstances in his marriage. He has 
no desire to become а parent, and 
stated that he knew of no valid reasons 
for wanting or having children. He is 
ambitious, esteeming success ап 
eschewing mediocrity. His social con- 
tacts are minimal, and he concentrates 
his energies on a rational, goal-directed 
approach to life. 


The lowest-ranking men had scores of 
16 and 20. The case formulations for 
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them were as follows: 

Mr. B is a relatively young man 
whose rather formal bearing and attire 
make him appear older than his years. 
Although eager for advancement in his 
job, he is pessimistic about his chances 
due to his lack of education and to 
behavioral difficulties experienced as 
ап adolescent. He regards himself as 
happily married, and enjoys father- 
hood. There are problems, however, 
perhaps stemming from an avoidant 
reaction he seems to have to any 
mention or recall of a prior marriage. 
He is a strict disciplinarian with his 
children and views himself as conserva- 
live in his Occupational preferences. 
He is not altogether lacking in modern- 
ity, but there is a Strong element of 
traditionalism in his outlook. 

Mr. С is not a happy man. He is 
alienated from his surroundings and 
pays little attention to the world 
around him. He describes himself as а 
“loner,” and asserts that he drinks too 
much for his own good. Possessed ofa 
quick temper, he has had more than 
one run-in with the authorities, He is 
also characterized by a lack of self- 
confidence and purpose, Nonetheless, 
although not well-educated he revealed 
unexpected соттоп sense in his 
judgments about other people and 
their motives. He is a hard worker who 
enjoys his job because of variety and 
freedom from routine. He would like 
in some way to improve his personal 
situation, but does not know how he 
could do this. Given his lack of self- 
confidence and maturity it would 
seem unlikely that he will be able to 
improve his lot on the future, 


Discussion 

The eight-item modernity scale ap- 
pears to have acceptable convergent and 
discriminant validity. In a sample of 60 
Persons studied in intensive one-day 
assessments it correlated 35 with ob- 
Servers’ composited ratings of modernity. 
In a factor analysis including six modern- 
ity scales and five measures of other 
attitudinal dimensions it had a loading of 
-74 on the modernity factor and loadings 
of only ~.14 and – 16 on the alienation- 
anomie and authoritarian and authori- 
tarianism factors, 


Further Validation of a Measure of Individual Modernity 


The psychological implications of 
higher and lower scores were next 
examined by means of Q-sort descriptions 
of higher versus lower scoring husbands | 
and wives їп a sample of 180 couples, Sex 
differences were discerned in this analy- 
sis, as the descriptions of high-scoring 
males were more favorable than those of 
high-scoring females. In both instances, 
however, those standing high on the 
modernity index were seen as broader in 
their range of interests, independent, and 
cognitively oriented. Low-scoring males 
and females tended to be characterized as 
conventional, restricted in outlook, and 
easily influenced. Case vignettes for the 
highest and lowest ranking husbands also 
revealed a clear contrast in regard to 
social outlook and expectancies. 

In conslusion, it may be repeated that 
the modernity scale was developed for 
use in the study of substantive issues, and 
not as a mere psychometric exercise. The 
evidence of its validity and diagnostic 
significance presented above is encourag- 
ing but still propaedeutic. Future inquiry 
should be addressed to such topics as 
wanted and expected family size, contra- 
ceptive practices, and other criteria in the 
demographic realm. 
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Second Order Factors in the California Psychological Inventory 


GARY K. BURGER and LAWRENCE PICKETT 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 


and 
MARC GOLDMAN 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


Summary: |n order to further specify the structure of the California Psychological © 
Inventory (CPI), correlations among the first order factors of the CPI were factor analyzed, | 
yielding two second order factors. These factors were described, and were named General 
Adjustment and Social Sensitivity, respectively, The second order configuration of CPI 
scales appeared to be consistent with other research done on the scales. It was suggested 
that, like the 16PF, second order factor scores for the CPI could have some utility, 


The California Psychological Inventory 
(Gough, 1969) has been widely used in 
personality assessment procedures and for 
personality research. The instrument, an 
objective inventory consisting of 18 scales 
measuring areas of broad personal and 
social relevance, seems particularly suited 
{о the description of nonpathological 
elements of personality. It has been fac- 
tor analyzed a number of times (e.g., 
Mitchell & Pierce-Jones, 1960; Nichols & 
Schnell, 1963), with most analyses yield- 
ing five factors. Such analyses, based on 
the intercorrelations of the scales of the 
CPI, have clarified those aspects of per- 
sonality being tapped by the inventory. 
Another method of studying such instru- 
ments is to factor analyze the intercorre- 
lations among the factors — a second 
order analysis. Such a procedure assumes 
a hierarchical point of view, i.e., that 
factors may be related because of some 
more general influence operating at a 
higher level. First order factors, then, are 
more specific and narrowly focused, 
while second order factors are more 
broad in scope. Mitchell (1963) attemp- 
ted to investigate second order factors in 
the CPI by analyzing the correlations 
between the CPI and Cattell’s 16 PF 
inventory. Six factors were extracted, and 
five were interpreted as second order 
factors of the CPI. However, what this 
procedure actually accomplished was that 
the first order factors of the CPI were 
related to approximations of the second 
order factors of the 16PF. While such 
connections are certainly of interest, the 


question still remains as to the nature 
the second order dimensions of the C| 
itself. Crites, Bechtoldt, Goodstein, 
Heilbrun (1961) argued that the соггеја 
tions between the five factors isolated i 
their analysis of the CPI were explainet 
by the Je scale, and called it a genera 
factor of overall adjustment. This result 
though, was not based upon a direc 
analysis of the intercorrelations of thi 
factors, but involved an analysis of re 
sidual correlations among scales after tht 
variance of five other CPI scales ME 
loaded substantially on the first ordi 
factors had been removed. These scal 
were selected not only because the 
loaded highly on the first order factors 
but also because they were relatively fret 
of item overlap with other CPI scale 
This procedure was followed because th 
investigators wanted to avoid the possibl 
effects that item overlap might have o 
the factor structure of the CPI. Subse 
quently, however, Rogers and Shur 
(1965) demonstrated empirically tha 
item overlap had little, if any, influenci 
upon the factor structure of that instru: 
ment. Thus, an actual second orde 
analysis would now seem to be feasible 
Such an analysis would provide a cam: 
plete description of the role of all the CPI 
scales (and not just the Je scale) in the 
second order factor(s) of the CPI, an 
would offer a more complete specifica 
tion of the structure of the CPI. Thi 
Purpose of this study was to perform 
such a second order factor analysis. 
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Method 


The subjects were 247 male and 247 
smale introductory psychology students 
;ho participated in.the study for partial 
ourse credit. The CPI was administered 
o groups of subjects ranging in size from 
|5 to 30. 

Results 
|! The 18 scales of the CPI were inter- 
orrelated and subjected to a principal 
actor analysis with iterated communality 
stimates. Both the criterion of retaining 
actors with eigenvalues exceeding unity 
nd the scree test (Cattell, 1966) indica- 
ed that five factors should be retained 
lor rotation. Most factor analyses of the 
I have yielded four or five factors 
egargee, 1972), so the results, in terms 
f the number of factors present, seemed 
easonable. Various rotational procedures 
ere employed including varimax, obli- 
ax, direct oblimin and binormamin. The 
tter procedure, followed by several 
raphical rotations, yielded the best solu- 


three presented by 
the study in which 


а general 
ported — 
similarity. 
were in the high 
being as low as the high 705. The factors 
and the scales which are the major de- 
finers of the factors, are listed below. 
Some investigators have given slightly 
different names to these factors, but the 
ones suggested here reflect the general 
meanings of the factors across most 
analyses. 


Factor I. 
Adjustment by Social Conformity 
(Sc, Gi) 
Factor П. 
Extraversion (Do, Cs, Sy, Sp, 2) 
Factor IIl. 
Capacity for Independent Thought 
(Fx, Ai) 
Factor IV. 
Conventionality (Cm, So) 
Factor V. 
Femininity (Fe) 
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For the second order analysis, a princi- 
pal factor analysis with iterated com- 
munality estimates was performed on the 
correlations among the above factors 
(alternatively referred to as primaries). 
Two factors (those with eigenvalues 
exceeding unity) were retained. The scree 
test (Cattell, 1966) led to the identical 
decision. Varimax and a number of 
oblique rotations were tried. As the vari- 
ous procedures yielded almost identical 
results, the varimax was chosen as the 
final solution. The relationship between 
the CPI scales and the first and second 
order factors was investigated using the 
Schmid-Leiman (Schmid  &  Leiman, 
1957) procedure, and these results are 
presented in Table 1. The first. two 
columns contain the factor loadings of 
each CPI scale on the two orthogonal 
second order factors. The remaining five 
columns contain the factor loadings of 
the scales on the primaries, with the 
effects of the higher order factors re- 
moved. Since the second order factors 
account for the intercorrelations among 
the primaries, removing the effects of the 
second order factors makes the primaries 
orthogonal to each other. Thus, for each 
CPI scale, the independent contribution 
of the respective first and second order 
factors can be seen by comparing the rela- 
tive magnitudes of the factor loadings for 
the scale. 4 

The second order factors explained 
roughly half the common variance of the 
CPI. Despite the removal of variance from 
the primaries by the second order factors, 
the first order factor structure remained 
quite clear and highly similar to the 
structure obtained in the original factor- 
ing of the scales. The first second order 
factor is a broad one, with most of the 
CPI scales loading on it. This is probably 
a general adjustment factor, and Crites’ 
(1964) labelling of it as General Level of 
Adjustment or Ego Strength would be 
consistent with the present data. The 
other second order factor is most unam- 
biguously defined by the Femininity 
scale, although Responsibility, Socializ- 
ation and Self Control also load on the 
factor. Constantinople (1973), in discus- 
sing Gough's (1952) validity study of the 
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Table 1 


Factor Loadings of CPI Scales on 


CPI Scales 


Dominance (Do) 

Capacity for Status (Cs) 

Sociability (Sy) 63 
Social Presence (Sp) 58 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) 45 
Sense of Well-Being (Wb) 71 
Responsibility (Re) 45 
Socialization (So) 41 
Self-Control (Sc) 

Tolerance (To) 

Good Impression (Gi) 

Communality (Cm) 


Achievement via Conformance (Ac) 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) 
Intellectual Efficiency (Je) 
Psychological-Mindedness (Py) 
Flexibility (Fx) 
Femininity (Fe) 
Explained variance 


Note: Decimal points are omitted. 


Fe scale, has noted that characteristics of 
high scorers on the Fe scale (affectionate, 
Courageous, dependent, gentle, honest, 
modest, sensitive, tolerant) as distin- 
guished from low scorers (ambitious, 
cool, dignified, hard-headed, humorless, 
self-centered, self-confident, tense, wary) 
might suggest a dimension of social sensi- 
tivity rather than masculinity-femininity. 


Second 
Order 
Factors 


Second and First Order Factors 


= 


First Order Factors 


п [и Ју [у | 


Ш 
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42) 12 |-12 | 17] 04| 72 
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Some of the Fe scale items, however, do 
reflect the stereotypic aspects of M-F 
(Constantinople, 1973). If one accepts 
Constantinople's (1973) argument that 
most masculinity-femininity scales are 
multidimensional, then it is possible that 
the “social Sensitivity” aspects of the Fe 
scale emerge in the second order factor of | 
the CPI, while the more stereotypic 
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Figure 1. Configuration of CPI scales in the second order factor space. 


aspects of the M-F construct appear in 
the first order Femininity factor. The 
loading on the factor of Responsibility, 
Self Control and Socialization — measures 
of the degree to which an individual 
recognizes, and internalizes social values 
and self-regulates his behavior accordingly 
— support this interpretation. 


Discussion 


The first second order factor of this 
study is similar to the general factor 
hypothesized by Crites et al. (1961). 
However, it would be a mistake to utilize 
the Intellectual Efficiency scale alone to 
identify and interpret this factor, as 
Crites (1964) has suggested. The present 
study clearly indicates that many CPI 


scales have substantial relationships with 
this factor. In particular, the scales Domi- 
nance, Capacity for Status and Sense of 
Well Being have high loadings on the 
factor and near zero loadings on the other 
second order factor. If this is ignored, the 
role of the Intellectual Efficiency scale in 
the General Adjustment factor is over- 
emphasized. Such findings may have 
emerged in the Crites et al. (1961) study 
if an actual second order analysis had 
been done. Again, it is also unclear if the 
other second order factor was present in 
the Crites et al. (1961) study. 

The plot of the loadings of the CPI 
scales on the two second order factors is 
presented in Figure 1. Inspection of the 
configuration of the CPI scales within the 
Second order factors further facilitates 
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the interpretation of the factors. Consider 
two sets or clusters of scales — Re, So, Sc 
and Do, Cs, Sa, Sy, Sp. While all of these 
scales are related to the General Adjust- 
ment factor, the two clusters are sepa- 
rated in the configuration because they 
vary in terms of their loadings on the 
Social Sensitivity factor. The second 
order Social Sensitivity factor, then, 
seems to distinguish those scales repre- 
senting a more conforming type of adjust- 
ment (Re, So, Sc) from those scales 
depicting а more extraverted mode of 
adjustment. These clusters are similar to 
those referred to by Nichols and Schnell 
(1963) as Value Orientation and Person 
Orientation respectively. The remaining 
CPI scales (with the exception of Fe and 
Fx) fall between these two clusters. 

Confirmatory analyses are needed to 
verify the second order structure elabo- 
rated in this paper. Other populations 
should be investigated to determine the 
generality of these factors. If such gener- 
ality is established, the development of 
methods to directly assess these factors 
would seem to be the next step. Such 
second order factor scores are available, 
for instance, on the 16 PF (Cattell, Eber, 
& Tatsuoka, 1970). If equivalent mea- 
Sures were constructed from the CPI item 
pool, the utility and flexibility of the 
instrument for both research and person- 
ality assessment procedures could be 
incremented. 
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Sex Differences on the Personal Orientation Inventory 


MARK W. OTTEN 
University of Miami 


Summary: Differences on the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) between 816 male and 
408 female entering freshmen were examined. Females scored consistently and significantly 
more in the purported self-actualizing direction on the POI scales and subscales than males 
in this study. Special emphasis was placed upon the pattern of significant scale differences in 
an effort to derive the meaning of such male-female differences for these and other data. 
One interpretation is that females may be seeking a college education for more 
self-actualizing purposes than males. It is suggested that the consistency of such differences 
be further explored and that sex differences on the POI be considered in future studies of 


self-actualizaiton. 


In the research literature the Personal 
Orientation Inventory (POI) is typically 
used as a generalized measure of positive 
characteristics, regardless of the sex of 
the subject. Males and females are usually 
lumped together in one subject pool (see 
Tosi & Lindamood, 1975) as exemplified 
in an article by Tosi and Hoffman (1972) 
stating that “the decision to combine 
both male and female groups into a single 
sample was based upon previous research 
findings which examined sex differences 
on the POI" (p. 88). Yet two recent 
studies suggest important male-female 
POI differences. Noll and Watkins (1974) 
found that differences between seekers 
and nonseekers of encounter group ex- 
periences were solely attributable to the 
significantly higher POI scores of the 
female seekers. Wills (1974) found that 
not only were females significantly higher 
on the POI than males but also "that 
males and females who had comparable 
levels of self-actualization were discrimi- 
nated by different combinations of 
[other] personality variables" (p. 226). 

This study will further explore such 
male-female differences on the POI, then 
interpret these and other data in light of 
the previously sexually undifferentiated 
concept of self-actualization. 


The author thanks the University of Miami 
Guidance Center Staff for their help in collect- 
ing the data and especially Ron Houser for his 
substantial assistance in the statistical analyses. 
The author is now at the Counseling Depart- 
ment, California State College at Sonoma, 
Rohnert Park, California 94928. Requests for 
reprints may be sent to him there. 


Method 


Subjects were 816 male and 408 
female entering college freshmen. The 
POI was administered to subjects in coed 
groups as part of a battery of "entrance" 
tests. Characteristics of the Inventory, 
such as the purported meaning and scor- 
ing of scales and subscales, and its 
standardized administration, are des- 
cribed by Shostrom (1966). 

Means and standard deviations were 
computed for males and females sepa- 
rately on all 14 POI scales. A multivariate 
analysis of the scores was computed, 
using the Wilkes-Lambda criterion, to 
determine the overall significance of dif- 
ferences between the male and female 
groups. Separate univariate tests of group 
differences on each individual scale and 
subscale were also computed. These 
analyses were accomplished by using the 
multivariate analysis of variance program 
developed by Clyde (1969). 


Results 


The overall multivariate analysis of 
male-female differences on the POI was 
significant beyond the .01 level (F = 6.18, 
df = 14/1209). The breakdown of means 
and standard deviations for males and 
females on all 14 POI scales, as well as 
corresponding male-female mean differ- 
ences, is presented in Table 1. Univariate 
analyses of differences on the main scales 
indicate that three out of four were 
significant beyond the .01 level. With 
actual mean differences ranging up to 
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Sex Differences on the Personal Orientation Inventory 
Table 1 


Sex Difference on 
14 Personal Orientation Inventory Scales and Subscales 


= 
= sos) 
M diff 


F ratio” 
SD | 


Males (n = 816) еа (n 
M SD M 
ти ТЕ 


Scale 
Inner-directed support 75.03 | 12.53 
Other-directed support 43.35 | 1128 
Time competence 14.51 3.59 
Time incompetence 7.16 | 326 
Subscale 
Self-actualizing value 18.09 3.60 
Existentiality 


Feeling reactivity 
Spontaneity 
Self-regard 
Self-acceptance 
Nature of man 
Synergy 
Acceptance of aggression 
Capacity for intimacy 


*p«.05 
**р<.01 


approximately three scale points, females 
Scored significantly lower than males on 
Other-directedness and Time incompe- 
tence, and significantly higher than males 
on Time competence. Among the sub- 
scales, significant male-female differences 
were noted on three out of 10. Females 
scored significantly higher than males on 
Self-acceptance, Feeling-reactivity, and 
Synergy. 


Discussion 


Females scored consistently and sig- 
nificantly more in the purported self- 


significantly 
males. According to Shostrom (1961 


social-cultural influences and so on, 
their direction. (b) Females showed si 
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nificantly more Time competence and 
less Time incompetence than males. Fol- 
lowing Shostrom, such females would be 
more capable of living fully in the *here- 
and-now," tying past experience and 
future goals in a meaningful way, and not 
dwelling excessively on either the future 
or the past. 

The nature of the specific subscales 
showing male-female differences are also 
relevant. Keeping in mind that most items 
on the POI are scored twice, once for a 
main scale and once for a subscale, the 10 
subscales might be viewed as having more 
specificity for purposes of interpretation 
than the main scales. Among the sub- 
scales, (a) females were significantly more 
Self-accepting than males. According to 
Shostrom,  Selfacceptance measures 
acceptance of oneself in spite of one's 
weaknesses or deficiencies. (b) Females 
were significantly higher on Synergy, 
purportedly the ability to see life's 
opposites as meaningful. 

Looking at these subscale differences, 
females appear more self-accepting, more 
sensitive to feelings, and more able to 
entertain opposing human values as form- 
ing a meaningful pattern. To this extent 
the POI might be favoring qualities re- 
lated to human caring and compassion, 
empathy, and perhaps even a kind of 
"tender mindedness" as proposed in a 
recent article by Otten & Kahn (1975). 
Additionally, the overall findings suggest 
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that the females in this study might be 
more self-actualized and thus be seeking a 
college education for more self-actualiz- 
ing purposes than the males. 
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Extraversion, Neuroticism and Different Aspects of 
Self-Reported Aggression 


GEORGE EDMUNDS 
University of Glasgow 
Scotland 


Summary: Sixty-two male, and 57 female university students were administered tests of. 
extraversion, neuroticism and aggression. Different forms of aggression were found to have | 
different personality correlates, and the correlation matrices of the male and female samples 
were largely dissimilar. The direction of sex differences in subtest scores seemed to depend 
on the type of aggression measured. Socioeconomic class was not significantly related to any | 


of the aggression scales. 


Two personality dimensions which ap- 
pear to be relevant to aggressive behavior 
are those of extraversion-introversion and 
neuroticism-stability. Eysenck (1957, 
1964) has argued that socialization is 
mediated by conditioning, and that intro- 
verts condition more easily than extra- 
verts. Thus, this theory predicts that, 
other things being equal, extraverts will be 
more likely than introverts to engage in 
“antisocial” behavior, such as aggression. 
The theory also assumes that neuroticism 
acts as a drive which serves to reinforce 
extraverted tendencies toward antisocial 
conduct and that, therefore, these forms 
of behavior would be found more fre- 
quently in subjects who are high in both 
extraversion and neuroticism. 

Experimental investigations of this 
problem have yielded conflicting results. 
Frost (1969) reported that extraversion 
was not significantly correlated with a 
measure of overt aggression. Powell 
(1964) found no significant relationships 
between extraversion or neuroticism and 
the amount of electric shock subjects 
were prepared to deliver to another indi- 
vidual; nor were there any significant 
interaction effects. Bendig (1961), on the 
other hand, reported that extraversion 
had a positive loading on an overt aggres- 
sion factor; and in a later study (Bendig, 
1962), an extraversion factor was found 
to be positively correlated with a factor 
of aggression. These apparently contra- 
dictory results may be a reflection of 
differences in the type of aggression 
measured, 

Although there is considerable agree- 
ment among psychologists that aggression 
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involves the delivery of noxious stimuli Ё 
another organism (e.g. Buss, 197] 
Kaufmann, 1970) it is also recognizi 
that noxious stimuli can be administerel 
in a variety of different ways. Moyi 
(1968), for example, has, on the bas 
evidence from animal studies, distin 
guished several different forms of aggres 
sion according to the stimulus situation 
that elicit them and the patterns ol 
responding involved. Buss (1961) hi 
proposed a classification of aggressiv 
behaviors that requires, among othe 
things, an assessment of the "organ sys 
tem" used (physical versus verbal) and ar 
assessment of the interpersonal context 
which aggression occurs (direct versus 
indirect). 

The main purpose of the present 
vestigation is to examine the relations! 
between extraversion and neurotic 
and the Buss and Durkee (1957) Invel 
tory which yields scores on five aggrel 
Sion subscales: assault (A), indireo 
aggression (IA), irritability (1), negativis 
(N) and verbal aggression (V). It is rea 
able to assume on the basis of Еузепб 
theory that the more “antisocial” fort 
of aggression, such as assault, rather tha 
the more acceptable forms, such as ve 
criticism, would be characteristic 
extraverts. The Buss-Durkee Inventoi 
therefore, which attempts to assess se 
al methods of expressing aggrest 
would seem to be a particularly suit 
instrument for exploring relationshij 
between aggression and personality. 

A subsidiary aim of the experim 
was to examine the relationships betwet 
sex and social class and different aspec 
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of aggression. On the basis of previous 
research (e.g. Buss, 1963; Davis, 1943; 
Lansky, Crandall, Kagan, & Baker, 1961; 
McKee & Leader, 1955) it was antici- 
pated that males would be generally more 
aggressive than females, and that lower- 
class subjects would be more aggressive 
than those from middle-class back- 
grounds. 


Method 


Subjects were 62 male (mean age 
21.27 € 3.27) and 57 female (mean age 
20.18 + 1.89) students attending a course 
in introductory psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Hull. The parental occupation 
of each subject was used to determine 
socioeconomic class according to the 
Registrar-General's (General Register 
Office, 1966) Classification of Occupa- 
tions. The mean social classes of the male 
and female samples were 2.48 + 1.06 and 
2.49 + 1.14 respectively. The Buss and 
Durkee (1957) Inventory and the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck 
& Eysenck, 1964) were administered to 
the subjects in group fashion. 


Results 


The mean scores of the two sexes on 
the aggression scales are presented in 
Table 1. Males scored significantly higher 


Table 1 


Mean Scores of the 
Male and Female Samples on 
Five Measures of Aggression 
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than females on A and N, and females 
scored significantly higher than males on 
I and JA. 

Table 2 shóws product moment corre- 
lation coefficients for the two samples 
between neuroticism, extraversion and 
socioeconomic class, and the aggression 
scales. Neuroticism was significantly cor- 
related with 1А and I in both samples. In 
addition, for males, there was a signifi- 
cant correlation between neuroticism and 
V. For both sexes extraversion was sig- 
nificantly correlated with A, and for 
females, this personality variable was sig- 
nificantly correlated with IA, I and V. 
There were no significant correlations 
between socioeconomic class and any of 
the aggression scales. 

In order to examine interaction effects 
subjects in each sample were assigned on 
an ex post facto basis to one of four 
groups: extraverted-neurotic, extraverted- 
stable, introverted-neurotic and intro- 
verted-stable. This classification was 
achieved by computing the median score 
of the combined sample on both extra- 
version and neuroticism, and using each 
subject’s position as above or below the 
median to determine to which quadrant 
he/she should be assigned. The least 
frequent category was found to be extra- 
verted-stable females for which only nine 
subjects qualified. Therefore, for each of 
the remaining seven categories, nine sub- 
jects were randomly selected from among 
those qualifying for inclusion in that 
group, giving 72 subjects in all, Using the 
main effects of sex, extraversion and 
neuroticism, factorial analyses of variance 
were computed for scores on each of the 
aggression scales and are presented in 
Table 3. Significant three-way inter- 
actions were found for IA and I. The use 
of Scheffe’s method of multiple compari- 
sons reveals that for IA, extraverted- 
neurotic females scored significantly high- 
er than introverted-stable males. 


Discussion 
The results seemed to emphasize the 
desirability of distinguishing between dif- 
ferent classes of aggression; it appears 
from this data that various forms of 
behavior commonly regarded as aggressive 
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Table 2 
Correlation Coefficients for the Male and Female Samples 
Between Neuroticism, Extraversion and Social Class, and Five Measures of Aggression 


Neuroticism 


Extraversion 


Social Class 


** p « 01. 


Extraversion, Neuroticism and Aggression 


*p« 05. 


may have quite different correlates. The 
significant findings that have emerged, 
however, would seem to be meaningful 
from a theoretical point of view. Assault, 
for example, which is the most physical, 
and arguably the most antisocial form of 
aggression, was related in the expected 


direction to both sex and extraversion.” 


For indirect aggression and irritability, on 
the other hand, females had significantly 
higher scores than males. These findings 
can be understood, perhaps, in terms of 
parental child-rearing practices, There is 
evidence to suggest that by encouraging, 
rewarding, and~ providing aggressive 
models, parents may contribute to the 
development of aggressive habits in 
children (e.g., Bandura & Walters, 1959; 
Sears, Maccoby, & Levine, 1957). 
Parental attitudes toward aggression, and 
hence the manner in which it is social- 
ized, are found to vary according to the 
sex of the child, with boys being allowed 
considerably more freedom in the expres- 
sion of aggression than girls (e.g. Sears et 
al., 1957). As a possible explanation of 
the present data it could be argued that 
parents consider the more roundabout 
behaviors, such as indirect aggression and 
irritability, as acceptable forms of con- 
duct in girls and that, therefore, they are 
less concerned with controlling it. Taken 
as a whole these results suggest, perhaps, 
that the two sexes differ not so much in 
their overall magnitude of aggression as in 
the means by which aggression is ex- 
pressed. 

Е There was little evidence that neuroti- 
cism interacts with extraversion in the 
determination of aggression. In terms of 
main effects, however, neuroticism was 
Significantly correlated with indirect ag- 
gression and irritability for both sexes, 
and with verbal aggression for males, 
while extraversion was significantly corre- 
lated with assault for males, and with 
assault, indirect aggression, irritability 
and verbal aggression for females. This 
data would seem to confirm that differ- 
ent types of aggression have different 
Personality correlates, and suggest, ad- 
ditionally, that these correlates may dif- 
fer in the two sexes. 

One unexpected finding was that 
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Social class was not significantly correlat- 
ed with any of the aggression measures. 
These negative results could perhaps be 
attributed to the nature of the samples. It 
might be the case that those lower-class 
subjects who attain university derive from 
homes which are atypical of the lower 
socio-economic groups, and in which the 
postulated lower class child-rearing prac- 
tices are not employed. Indeed, it is 
possible that the socializing techniques 
employed by their parents have more in 
common with those of the middle classes, 
suggesting that university students may 
be unsuitable for investigating social-class 
differences in aggression. 
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Internal-External Expectancy, Maladjustment and 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention 


GARY G. BRANNIGAN, LESLIE A. ROSENBERG, and LOUIS J. LOPRETE 
State University of New York 
College at Plattsburgh 


Summary: This paper reviewed research on the relationship between internal-external 


expectancy, maladjustment am 


d psychotherapeutic intervention. The implications drawn 


from the studies reviewed were: (a) externality is related to poor psychological adjustment 
and (b) psychotherapy can be effectively utilized to modify expectancy. 


The personality dimension being 
studied is the "generalized" expectancy 
or belief in either internal or external 
control of reinforcement (ie. the "de- 
gree" to which an individual expects that 
reinforcement will be contingent on his 
own behavior or is independent of his 
own behavior). More specifically, this 
paper deals with a measure of generalized 
expectancy as ап adaptive style and re- 
sultant of the socialization process, and 
its relationship to maladjustment and 
psychotherapeutic intervention. 

Rotter (1966) has demonstrated both 
the consistency of individual differences 
in this dimension and its intimate re- 
lationship to other personality constructs, 
such as, competence (White, 1959); 
Adler's concept of striving for superiority 

- (Ansbacher and Ansbacher, 1956); auton- 
omy (Angyal, 1941); need for achieve- 
ment (Crandall, 1963) and field depend- 
ence (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Mach- 
over, Meissner, & Wapner, 1954), Al- 
though Phares (1957) was the first to 
attempt the measurement of individual 
differences in generalized expectancy for 
reinforcement, more recently the 
Internal-External scale (Rotter, 1966) 
and the Locus of Control Scale for Adults 
(Nowicki & Duke, 1974) have been used 
to measure this dimension. 

Based on the assumption that expect- 
ancy is: (a) a function of probability, 
based on past history of reinforcement; 
and (b) a generalization of expectancies 
from related behavior-reinforcement pat- 
terns, research has centered on the sociali- 
zation process as the primary factor in 
the shaping of an individual’s expectancy. 
There is considerable empirical support 


for this assumption in that individuals 
from varying social environments, and 
presumably having different social learn- 
ing experiences, show differences in this 
dimension. For example, locus of control 
differences have been reported for indi- 
viduals varying in ethnic background (e.g. 
Battle & Rotter, 1963; Lefcourt & 
Ladwig, 1965), socioeconomic status (e.g. 
Battle & Rotter, 1963), birth order (e.g. 
MacDonald, 1971), and sex (e.g. Branni- 

n & Tolor, 1971а). 

Still other investigators (Brannigan & 
Tolor, 1971b; Chance, 1972; Cromwell, 
1963; Davis & Phares, 1969; Katkovsky, 
Crandall, & Good, 1967; MacDonald, 
1971; Solomon, Houlihan, Busse, & 
Parelius, 1971; Tolor, 1967; Tolor & 
Jalowiec, 1968) have concentrated on the 
key figures in an individual's life (i.e. 
parents) in trying to determine the etiology 
for the development of an internal versus 
an external expectancy. On the whole, 
these studies reported positive parent- 
child relationships (e.g. warmth, support- 
iveness) to be related to internality and 
negative parent-child relationships (e.g. 
authoritarianism, rejection) to be related 
to externality. 


Expectancy and Anxiety 

One might infer that the individual 
who feels ineffective in controlling his 
own destiny will be less well adjusted and 
more anxious than an internally oriented 
person. This relationship between person- 
al control and anxiety has been discussed 
in terms of Mandler and Watson’s (1966) 
Interruption Theory: 

the degree to which a person considers 

‘himself to control reinforcing events 
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should be highly correlated with his 
appraised degree of control over inter- 
ruption. Since a high degree of ap- 
praised control over interruption is 
presumably based on the individual's 
history of successful attempts to cope 
with interruption he would presum- 
ably be rendered less anxious by any 
present interruption, for he would 
have a repertory of available alternate 
responses and would be more likely to 
Search for substitute responses when 
confronted with interruptions (p. 
286). 
The external, on the other hand, would 
tend to be more anxious because of his 
inability to appraise his situation as one 
in which he could complete organized 
response sequences. 
Support for the relationship between 
personal control and anxiety has been 
Offered by recent research. Butterfield 
(1964), for example, found a significant 
relationship between locus of control and 
the Alpert-Haber Test Anxiety Inventory, 
with internality being associated with 
facilitatory anxiety and externality being 
associated with debilitating anxiety. He 
also found a relationship between locus 
of control and the Child-Waterhouse Re- 
action Inventory, with internals expres- 
sing a more constructive reaction and 
externals a more intrapunitive reaction to 
frustration. Similarly, externality has 
been shown to be related to self-reported 
anxiety (Nelson & Phares, 1971) manifest 
anxiety (Hountras & Scharf, 1970; Ray & 
Katahn, 1968; Watson, 1967), and test 
anxiety (Ray & Katahn, 1968; Watson, 
1967). In addition, Significant relation- 
ships have been noted between extern- 
ality and anxiety as measured by the 
IPAT (Strassburg, 1973), the 16 PF 
(Powell & Vega, 1972), and the Cornell 
Index (Platt & Eisenman, 1968). These 
findings, therefore, Suggest a clear re- 
lationship between externality and 
anxiety, in addition to lending credence 
to the Mandler and Watson (1966) 
hypothesis that actual or appraised lack 
of control makes one more vulnerable to 
frustration and anxiety. 


Expectancy-Depression 
Several investigations have reported 
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relationships between externality and di 
pression in college students. Abramowii 
(1969) hypothesized that since exte 
ality may decrease the potential for the 
occurrence of “purposive” or "goal 
striving" behavior these individuals 
should report greater depression. He, | 
indeed, found a small, yet statistically 
significant relationship between extern: 
ality and depression on the Guilford: 
scale. A slight relationship between 
externality and depression has also been 
found on the 16 PF scale (Wareheim & 
Woodson, 1971). 


In a more precise study of the relatione 
ship between locus of control and depres 
sion in college students, Calhow 
Cheney, and Davis (1974) correlated the 
LE scale with a measure of the relatively 
enduring symptoms of depression (Self: 
Rating Depression Scale), and a measure, 
of the transitory mood aspects of depres- 
Sion (Depression Adjective Checklist 
They found a significant relationship bes 
tween externality and the relatively ems 
during symptoms of depression for bo ћ 
sexes. Externality was also found to e 
related to the transitory mood aspects of 
depression, but only for males. 


is far from conclusive. In fact, research by 
Lamont (1972a, 1972b) indicates 
relationshp between self-reported mea 
Sures of depression and the differen i 
mood level of internal and external ite ns 
irrespective of I-E content. This finding 
also suggests that scores on the I-E scale 
are, at least in part, a function of the 
interaction between the degree of depres- 
sion in the individuals and the mood le 
of the items, 


* social contact as 
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Expectancy — Severe Psychopathology 
With respect to the relationship be- 
tween locus of control and more extreme 
maladjustment or psychological disturb- 
ance, Shybut (1968), in comparing 
normals, moderately disturbed and 
severely disturbed individuals, found 
externality to be associated with severity 
of disturbance. Shybut’s (1968) criteria 
for determining “severity” were based on 
ratings of the individual’s history of 
maladjustment as well as his present 
adjustment, which included either the 
presence or absence of a thought, affect 
or behavior disorder (e.g. hallucinations, 
inappropriate affect, impoverished human 
relationship, apathy, indifference, etc.). 
The severely disturbed group consisted of 
psychotic patients, with schizophrenia 
predominating; while the moderately dis- 
turbed group consisted primarily of 
psychoneurotics and some character dis- 
order cases. Three additional studies have 
reported similar findings. Palmer (1971) 
found hospitalized pyschiatric patients to 
be more external than nonpsychiatric 
patients, Smith, Pryer, and Distefano 
(1971) found that severely disturbed 
patients were higher in external control 
than mildly disturbed patients. Severity 
of disturbance was assessed by the Ells- 
worth MACC Behavioral Adjustment 
Scale which was designed to measure 
mood, cooperation, communication, and 
well as the total adjust- 
ment of hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
Finally, Lottman and DeWolfe (1972) 
found process schizophrenics to be more 
с than both reactive schizophren- 
ics and normal subjects. Reactive schizo- 
phrenics did not differ significantly from 


normals. 


Added support for the relationship 
between loss of control and psychopath- 
ology has been offered by the findings of 
several recent studies, Harrow & Ferrante 
(1969), for example, administered the I-E 
scale to 128 psychiatric patients, includ- 
ing schizophrenics, depressives, character- 
ological disorders and manics. They 
found that schizophrenics were more 
external than nonschizophrenics, and sug- 
gested that patients with greater psycho- 
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pathology and fewer social skills are 
highly externally oriented. They also re- 
ported that manics were significantly 
more internal than non-manic samples. In 
a similar study, Levenson (1973) adminis- 
tered three scales to a group of function- 
ally psychotic and neurotic inpatients. 
The scales were designed to measure 
different aspects of locus of control: 
internality, control by powerful others, 
and control by chance forces. She found 
that patients perceived significantly more 
control by powerful others and chance 
factors than normals. Additionally, 
Levenson (1973) reports significant dif- 
ferences between hospitalized groups on 
these scales. Psychotics had greater 
expectancy in control by both powerful 
others and chance factors than neurotics, 
A further study by Cash and Stack 
(1973) examined the relationship be- 
tween psychopathology and expectancy 
among hospitalized male psychiatric 
patients. Included in their sample were 
schizophrenics, psychotic — depressives, 
anxiety neurotics and neurotic depres- 
sives. They found the two psychotic 
groups to be more external than the two 
neurotic groups and a previous research 
sample of prisoners. Additionally, they 
reported that paranoids accounted for a 
major portion of the externality in the 
schizophrenic sample. Nonparanoids did 
not differ significantly from neurotics 
and the nonpsychiatric group. Lastly, a 
study by Pryer and Steinke (1973) involv- 
ing depressives, chronic undifferentiated 
schizophrenics, personality disorders and 
paranoid schizophrenics found the latter 
two. groups to be significantly more 
external than the former two groups. 
Taken as a whole, the above research 
supports a relationship between locus of 
control and psychopathology. Although 
it is assumed by some that the nature of 
this relationship is a “causal” one, more 
research needs to be directed at this 
question. One possible line of research 
concerns the effects of psychotherapy on 
perceived control. It is presumable that, if 
the relationship is a causal one, then the 
results of modification of expectancy 
would be more adequate personal and 


social adjustment. 
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Expectancy: 

Modification Through Psychotherapy 
Singer (1970) has pointed out that a 

belief in external control is one of the 

prime expressions of psychopathology: 

Man is all too prone to search for 

external guidelines and conditioners 
because freedom of choice and action, 
and the awareness of such freedom 
and the responsibility associated with 
this awareness, are frequently unbear- 
able, But this үнү search for external 
motivators and this very abandoning 
of freedom are the essential expres- 
sions of psychopathology itself. 
Escape from freedom, as Fromm 
among others has shown so well, is 
giving up one's humanness, represents 
self-oblivion, leads to willing submis- 
sion to totalitarian domination, and is 
therefore pathological ... (Preface, 
pp. xviti-xix). 

Singer (1970) goes on to say that the 
fundamental proposition of psycho- 
therapy states “that man is capable of 
change and capable of "x td this 
change about himself” (р, 16), Therefore, 
the principal goal of all forms of psycho- 
therapy is the belief in personal control,” 
+. With health being defined by the 
degree to which a person is free to 
perceive himself as an independently 
acting and reacting unit, experiencing 
consciously the choices at his disposal, 
and жө choices га + conscious 
sense of responsibility for them" (p. 18). 

Recent research las focused on the 
effects of psy on the individ- 
ual’s ex for internal or external 
control of reinforcement, Smith (1970), 
for example, compared the initial locus of 
Control scores of individuals facing a 
“crisis” situation (e.g. death of а signifi- 
cant other, breakup of an important 
interpersonal relationship, a threat to 
Physical or family integrity and other 
emotional hazards), with those taken 
after six weeks of intervention therapy. 
The basic results were: (a) crisis patients 
were initially more external than non- 
crisis, psychologically disturbed patients 
undergoing therapy (who were more ex- 
ternal than the norms for normals); and 
(b) after six weeks of therapy, crisis 
patients showed a highly significant 


change in the direction of internalify 
whereas noncrisis patients showed only @ 
small change but also in the internal 
direction. The findings supported Smiths: 
(1970) hypothesis that .the person imd 
crisis situation, being overwhelmed by 
influences which he feels powerless 
control, develops a very external attitud 
but as the crisis is gradually resolved, hey 
should come to perceive greater perso; 
control over his life situation. 

In regard to ри оой са disturbang 
or дадов, ree attempts have be 
made to evaluate the effects of therapy 
on expectancy. The first, а previously 
mentioned study by Harrow and Fer 
rante (1969) compared pre-and post 
therapy locus of control scores for several 
diagnostically different groups of acute 
psychiatric inpatients (schizophrenie 
depressives, manics, and character d 
orders). All patients were given the I 
scale during their first and seventh weeks 
of hospitalization. И was expected thi 
after seven weeks of therapy patient 
would have changed in the direction 0) 
increased internality. This formulation 
was based on the prediction that 
symptomatic improvement progres 
patients would become capable of greate 
mastery and perceive greater person 
control. In analyzing the change scom 
they found that the group, as a whol 
became more internal, but not sign 
cantly so. However, they noted thi 
schizophrenics may have represen 
confounding factor, since they be 
slightly more external. over the 
therapy interval. When поп 


reting their findings, Harrow and Ferrall 
(1969) suggested that the absence of 
change toward internality, in the заћи 
phrenics, was not surprising when taki 
in conjunction with their clinical status! 
the end of the seventh week. In terms! 
degree of pathology these individ 
would still be termed as very “sick,” 
six weeks being too short of a time 
significant change to occur. Levenso 
(1973) also reported a lack of change | 
locus of control in a psychiatric 
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lation with a comparable period of 
- hospitalization. 

їп general, however, Harrow and 
Ferrante (1969) found that the non- 
schizophrenic patients (other than the 
manic patients) tended to become more 
internal as they improved over the six 
week period, These results supported the 
hypothesized _relationshi between in- 
creased personal contro! and sympto- 
matic improvement, An interesting note, 
concerns the manic patients becomin 
more external over the therapy interval, 
As noted previously, these patients were, 
initially, extremely internally oriented 
(being far more internal than the norms 
for normals), During hospitalization, as 
they recovered from their original grandi- 
ose feelings and became more cognizant 

riate shift was 

rection. 
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predicted modification expectancy 
through therapy. although they 
litte direct evidence at to which thera- 
peutic factors accomplish this change in 
expectancy. 
Rotter (1954) has suggested that 
changing expectancy M а prime function 
of psychotherapy: 
with the emphasis being om a quite 
active role of interpretation on the 
part of the therapist. Interpretation 


" 
serves the purpose of changing expect- 
ancies for specific behaviors or кое E 
of behaviors nging the 


Therefore, from the social learning point 
of view, the purpose of therapy is not to 
solve all of the patient's. problems, but 
rather to increase his ability to solve his 


own problems (eg, rein the 
expectancy that problems are by 
looking for alternative solutions). 

1o assess 
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that while both treatment 
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pester than those of the reeducation 


short-term therapeutic technique 
"eliminating self-defeating — 
in chan college 

dents. The treatment technique consisted 


of a seven Мер process designed 10 
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provide the client with mastery over 
self-defeating behavior. Eight one hour 
sessions were conducted over a four week 
period. A comparison of pre- and post- 
therapy measures of expectancy revealed 
that the therapy group became signifi- 
cantly more internal than a matched 
control group. Furthermore, this in- 
creased internality remained stable at a 
four month follow-up. 

In sum, the implication that may be 
drawn from the studies reviewed in this 
paper is that externality is related to poor 
psychological adjustment and psycho- 
therapy can be effectively utilized to 
modify expectancy. With the exception 
of the manic population, individuals im- 
proving with treatment tend to perceive 
themselves as having greater control over 
their lives. Nevertheless, further research 
is needed to determine, more precisely, 
which therapeutic factors and styles are 
most effective in changing expectancy. 
Along these lines, Rotter (1954) sugges- 
ted five potential methods of increasing 
the expectancy for gratification for new 
behaviors which may result in an in- 
creased generalized internal expectancy: 
(a) The most direct way of increasing 
behavior potential or probability is 
through direct reinforcement. In his con- 
tacts with the patient, the therapist has 
the opportunity to respond, either posi- 
tively or negatively, to the behavior of 
the patient. However, the relative effec- 
tiveness of reinforcement is related to the 
degree to which an individual feels that 
what happens to him will be contingent 
on his own behavior or is independent of 
his own behavior. Patients having a belief 
in “external” control, being less suscept- 
ible to the influence of positive reinforce- 
ment, may require an analysis of this 
attitude before change can take place. (b) 
The therapist can place the patient in, or 
help hím to find and enter, situations 
where he may observe in others alterna- 
tive behaviors and their Consequences, or 
where by discussion and interpretation he 
can try to understand the behavior of 
others retrospectively. (c) The therapist 
may deal with the patient's history of 
alternative behaviors, reducing his expect- 
ancy that they will now result in negative 
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reinforcements as they did in the past, 
and verbally increasing his expectancy 
that these alternative behaviors will now 
lead to gratification. (d) The therapist 
may discuss possible alternatives, showing 
how the behaviors are carried out and 
creating an expectancy that they may 
lead to gratification. (e) The therapist can 
create and reinforce an expectancy that _ 
the client may solve his problems тоге 
effectively by looking for and trying out 
alternative solutions or behaviors. 
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Summary: 


Otterbacher and Munz (1973) have 
developed a state-trait measure of guilt 
called the Perceived Guilt Index (PGI). 
Their goal was to provide an index of the 
impact of a situation upon an individual's 
feeling of guilt. The PGI was thought to 
supplement existing measures of guilt 
such as the Mosher Forced Choice Guilt 
Scale (Mosher, 1966). Otterbacher and 
Munz have shown that the PGI state 
measure is sensitive to changes їп guilt 
feelings, and that changes im the trait 
measure are preceded by recent changes 
in guilt states. 

One question the development of the 
PGI has raised concerns the relationship 

etween affective and dispositional guilt. 
Mosher and Greenberg (1969) have 
shown that women high in dispositional 
guilt, as measured by the Mosher Forced 
Choice Guilt Scale, have higher affective 
guilt states after reading erotic literature. 
Similarly, Janda and Magri (1975) have 
demonstrated that women high in dispo- 
sitional guilt have higher affective guilt 
states after responding to the Word 
Association Test, which contains numer- 
ous sexual double-entendre words. How- 
ever, there are at least two studies which 
have failed to find a relationship between 
dispositional and affective state guilt. 
Schwartz (1973), in a multimethod 
analysis of several different personality 
traits, found that dispositional guilt, and 
affective state guilt, loaded heavily on 
different factors. He suggested that the 
two conceptions of guilt are independent. 
Janda and O’Grady (1976) reported two 
experiments in which high and low guilt 
women responded to the Word Associ- 
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? Two experiments were conducted to examine the determinants of affective 
guilt states, and to examine the interrelationships among one measure of dispositional guilt, 
and two measures of affective guilt. In study 1, women who were high in affective trait guilt 
had higher guilt states after being required to make sexual responses to sexual 
double-entendre words. In study 2, high affective trait guilt women had higher guilt states 
after being told they would be required to make sexual responses, but before they actually 
made any responses. The hypothesized relationship between a measure of dispositional guilt 
and a measure of affective state guilt was not found in either experiment. 


ation Test under varying degrees of 
anonymity. They also failed to find a 
relationship between dispositional and 
affective state guilt or state anxiety. 

The contradictory findings discussed 
above prompted the two experiments 
reported here. One possible explanation 
for the differences in results between 
Mosher and Greenberg (1969) and Janda 
and O’Grady (1976) is that in the former 
study subjects were required to read 
erotic passages. The reading of such pas- 
sages could have activated the guilt states 
of the women high in dispositional guilt. 
On the other hand Janda and O'Grady 
did not require their subjects to make 
sexual responses. АП subjects were re- 
quired to respond to the Word Associ- 
ation Test, however, women high in 
dispositional guilt made relatively few 
sexual responses, Because they did not 
make sexual responses, and presumably 
did not violate their internalized stand- 
ards of proper behavior, they would not 
be expected to experience guilt feelings. 
In the first experiment reported here, the 
subjects were required to make sexual 
responses to the Word Association Test. 
It was predicted that women high in 
dispositional guilt, who were required to 
make sexual responses would have rela- 
tively high levels of affective state guilt. 

A second purpose of the experiment 
was to clarify the interrelationships be- 
tween the Mosher Forced Choice Guilt 
Scale, a measure of dispositional guilt; the 
PGI G-Trait Scale, a measure of affective 
guilt as a trait, and the PGI G-State Scale, 
a measure of affective guilt as a state. 
Janda and Magri (1975) have reported 
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that the Mosher Forced Choice Guilt 
Scale and the PGI G-Trait Scale are 
independent, while Mosher's Scale is re- 
lated to guilt states as measured by the 
PGI G-State Scale. For the present 
studies, it was predicted that the Mosher 
Scale and the G-Trait Scale would be 
independent, while both of these scales 
would be related to the G-State scores for 
the subjects who were required to make 
sexual responses. 


Experiment 1 
Method 


Subjects. The subjects were 96 women 
from introductory psychology classes 
who volunteered to participate in the 
experiment as part of their course re- 
quirements. The subjects had no 
knowledge prior to their participation 
that the study involved sexual topics. 


Procedure. The study was designed as 
а 2x2x2 factorial experiment. Factor A 
represented individual differences in dis- 
positional sexual guilt, factor B represent- 
ed individual differences in affective trait 
guilt, and factor C represented two sets of 
instructions designed to elicit different 
levels of associative sexual responding. 
The dependent variable was affective 
state guilt. 

Each subject participated in the re- 
Search for two sessions. During the first, 
the women were administered the Mosher 
Forced Choice Guilt Scale (Mosher, 
1966), and the Perceived Guilt Index, 
affective trait guilt scale (Otterbacher & 
Munz, 1973) in small groups. Janda and 
Magri (1975) have reported these mea- 
sures to be independent (у = .03). 

During the second phase of the experi- 
ment subjects were individually adminis- 
tered the Word Associations Test fol- 
lowed by the Perceived Guilt Index, 
affective state guilt, by one of two female 
experimenters. Subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of two sets of instructions 
to the Word Association Test. 

The first set of instructions required 
the women to respond with a sexual word 
to any word in the Word Association Test 
which they felt had sexual meaning. The 
second set of instructions were developed 
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by Galbraith (1968) and they requirei 
the women to respond to the stimulus 
word with the first word that came to 
mind. The experimenters were not aware 
of the subjects' scores on the two guilt 
measures. | 


Measurement of dispositional guilt. 
The Mosher Forced Choice Guilt Scale 
(MFCGS) was used to measure dispo- 
sitional guilt. The sex-guilt subscale, | 
which has been discussed in detail else- 
where (Mosher, 1966), consists of 28 
items arranged in a forced choice format. 
High scores indicate the presence of guilt, 
while low scores indicate the absence of 
guilt. A median split was performed to 
divide the subjects into high and low 
dispositional guilt. 

Measurement of affective guilt. The 
Perceived Guilt Index (PGI) was devel- 
oped to serve as an affective measure of 
guilt. The index consists of 11 items 
which were scaled as to the degree to 
which the item connoted an affective 
guilt reaction. The items range fro 
innocent, which has a scale value of 1.1 
to unforgivable with a scale value of 10.4. 
Both the trait guilt scale and the state 
guilt scale utilize these 11 items, with th 
only difference being the instruction! 
For the trait guilt scale, the subject i 
instructed to check the item which bes 
describes how he normally feels, and 
the state guilt scale, the subject is instruc; 


Otterbacher and Munz (1973) have pig 
vided more detailed information abi 
the PGI. A median split was performed 
divide subjects into high and low affec 
guilt. 

Word Association Test. The Wor 
Association Test (WAT), developed | 
Galbraith (Galbraith, 1968; Galbraith 
Mosher, 1968), consists of 50 stim 
words. Thirty of the words are дош 
entendre with respect to sexuality, 2 
20 are devoid of any sexual meaning. 
WAT is scored for frequency and 
grancy of sexual responses. Each respons 
could receive a score of 0, 1, or 2 
depending upon its degree of sexual 
explicitness. 


í 
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Results and Discussion 

A correlation coefficient computed 
between scores on the Mosher Forced 
Choice Guilt Scale and the affective trait 
guilt scale, was not significant, r (94) = 
—09, p > .10. The 2x2x2 analyses of 
variance were performed on the pre-test 
scores to determine if there were initial 
differences between the various groups. 
The analysis for dispositional guilt scores 
resulted only in a main effect for dispo- 
sitional guilt, F(1,88) = 280.94, p < 901, 
and the analysis for affective trait guilt 
scores resulted in only a main effect for 
affective trait guilt, F(1,88) = 143.38, p 
< 001. This indicated that the random 
assignment of subjects to conditions was 
successful. 

With respect to the Word Association 
Test, a 2x2x2 analysis of variance indi- 
cated main effects for dispositional guilt, 
F(1,88) = 12.14, p < 001, with low guilt 
women making more sexual responses 
than high guilt women, and a main effect 
for the instructions, (1,88) 734.82, p < 
001, with subjects who received the 
instructions designed to elicit sexual re- 
sponses making more than women who 
received the standard instructions. The 
main effect for dispositional guilt is con- 
sistent with a large body of research 
(Galbraith, 1968; Mosher, 1965) which 
has shown that subjects high in dispo- 
sitional guilt inhibit sexual responses. The 
main effect for the instructions indicated 
that this manipulation Was successful. 
There were no significant interaction ef- 
fects. 

With respect to affective guilt states 
scores, а 2X2x2 analysis of variance re- 
sulted in main effects for affective trait 
guilt F(1,88) = 12.50, p < 1001, and the 
instructions, F(1,88) = 11.18, p < 005. 
There was also a significant affective trait 
guilt X instructions interaction, F(1,88) = 
4.67,p < .05. To clarify the nature of the 
interaction effect, individual means com- 
parisons (Winer, 1962, p. 209) were 
performed after collapsing the cells across 
dispositional guilt. The women high in 
affective trait guilt who received the 
instructions designed to elicit sexual 
responses had higher levels of affective 


state guilt (M = 4.50) than any of the 
other three groups (all ps < .001; Ms = 
2.66, 2.27, and 2.72). The remaining 
three groups did not significantly differ 
from one another. 

The results concerning affective guilt 
states support the hypothesis in part. It 
was found that women high in affective 
trait guilt who were instructed to make 
sexual associative responses did have 
higher levels of affective state guilt than 
women who were given the standard 
instructions for the word association test. 
The hypothesized relationship between 
dispositional guilt and affective guilt 
states was not confirmed. The results of 
this experiment, which are not consistent 
with Mosher and Greenberg (1969) sug- 
gest that dispositional guilt is related to 
an individual's tendency to behave in a 
sexual fashion, while affective trait guilt 
is related to an individual's tendency to 
experience affect in particular situations. 


Experiment 2 


During the debriefing following 
Experiment 1, several women volunteered 
that it was the instructions alone that 
elicited the affective responses and not 
their associative sexual responses. They 
reported that knowing they were in à 
situation which dealt with sexual topics 
was the factor which elicited the affective 

t. This would appear consistent with 
Mosher's (1965) notion that guilt could 
be elicited by the anticipation of viola- 
tion of internalized standards of proper 
behavior, as well as the actual violation of 
such standards. To test the hypothesis 
that situational cues alone, regardless of 
how one responded behaviorally to such 
cues, could lead to increased guilt states, 
Experiment 2 was conducted. In this 
study high and low guilt women were 
assigned to one of two conditions. In the 
first, the women were told that they 
would have to make sexual responses to 
sexual double-entendre words, and in the 
second condition, the women were told 
they would be taking a word association 
test with no mention made of sexual 
stimulus words or required sexual respon- 
ses. It was predicted that high affective 
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trait guilt women, who were told that 
sexual responses would be required would 
have higher guilt states than high guilt 
women who were told that they would be 
required to respond to a list of neutral 
words, and low guilt women in either 
condition, 


Method 


Subjects. The subjects were 48 women 
from introductory psychology classes 
who volunteered to participate in the 
experiment as part of their course re- 
quirements. Prior to their participation 
the subjects were not aware that the 
study involved sexual topics. 


Procedure. The study was designed as 
à 2x2 factorial experiment. Factor A 
represented individual differences in af- 
fective trait guilt, and Factor B repre- 
sented two sets of instructions designed 
to create different expectancies regarding 
impending associative sexual responses. 
The dependent variable was affective 
state guilt. 

The women were administered the 
Mosher Forced Choice Guilt Scale and 
the PGI affective trait guilt scale in small 
groups during the first phase of the 
experiment. A median Split was per- 
formed on PGI scores to divide the 
Women into high and low affective trait 
guilt. Each group was then randomly 
assigned to either a sexual expectancy 
condition, or a neutral expectancy con- 
dition. 

During the second phase of the study, 
each woman was seen individually by a 
female experimenter, In the ‘sexual 
expectancy condition, the women were 
told that their task would be to respond 
to a word association test Which con- 
tained а number of words With sexual 
meaning. They were also told that they 
Would 'be required to respond with а 
sexual response to every word they felt 
had sexual meaning. The Word Associ- 
ation Test (Galbraith, 1968) was then 
read to them so that the subjects could 
familiarize themselves with the words. 
Following this, the women completed the 
Perceived Guilt Index, affective state guilt 
Scale, and the Subjective Stress Scale 

(Berkun, Bialek, Kern, & Yagi, 1962) 
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which was included to measure general 
psychological stress. Finally, the women 
were administered the Word Association 
Test. 

The procedure for the neutral expect- 
ancy condition was similar to the above. _ 
The women were told they would be | 
required to respond to a word association 
test, and a list of 50 words, chosen for 
their absence of sexual meaning was read 
to them. The women did respond to the 
words after completing the affective state 
guilt and subjective stress measures. 


Results and Discussion 

An analysis of variance was performed 
on the affective trait guilt pretest scores, 
This resulted in only a main effect for 
affective trait guilt, F(1,44) = 110.82, p 
< .001, which indicated that the random 
assignment of subjects to cells was suc- 
cessful, 

With respect to the affective state guilt 
Scores, a 2x2 analysis of variance indi- 
cated a significant main effect for affec- 
tive trait guilt, F(1,44) = 9.92, p <.001, 
and a significant interaction effect, 
F(144) = 4.38, p < .05. Individual means 
comparisons (Winer, 1962, р. 209) indi- 
cated that the interaction effect was a 
result of the high trait guilt women in the 
sexual expectancy condition having 
higher state guilt (M = 3.92) than the low 
trait guilt women in the sexual expect- 
ancy condition (p < .001; M = 2.23) or 
the high trait guilt women in the neutral 
expectancy condition (p < :025; M = 
2.73). These results supported the 
hypothesis that women high in affective 
trait guilt experience higher levels of 
affective state guilt when they anticipate 
having to make sexual responses, It was. 
Dot necessary to actually engage in sexual 
behavior to experience guilt feelings. An. 
analysis of variance performed on ihe 
Subjective Stress Scale yielded no signifi- 
cant effects, which suggests the affective 
Teactions experienced by the high trait 

i Women was guilt and not a more 
general emotional arousal, 

_To determine if there was a relation- 
ship between the Mosher Forced Choice 
Guilt Scale and affective state guilt, 
Separate correlation coefficients were 
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calculated between the two measures for 
subjects in the sexual expectancy and 
subjects in neutral expectancy conditions. 
The correlations did not approach signifi- 
cance in either condition. 

To determine if there was any relation- 
ship between guilt states and number of 
sexual responses to the Word Association 
Test, the sexual responses of women who 
had high guilt states were compared to 
those of women who had low guilt states. 
There was not a significant difference 
between the high and low guilt state 
women in the sexual expectancy con- 
dition, t (22) = .02, p > 10. 


General Discussion 


The results of the two experiments 
were consistent with the predictions 
made only in part. It was found that 
requiring the subjects to make sexual 
responses in Experiment 1, and that the 
expectancy that sexual responses would 
be required in the future in Experiment 
2, did lead to increased levels of affective 
state guilt. Furthermore, the instructions 
interacted with affective trait guilt. Only 
those women who were high on the PGI 
G-Trait scale and were in the required 
sexual response condition or the sexual 
expectancy condition had high guilt 
states. 

Contrary to what was predicted, scores 
on the Mosher Forced Choice Guilt Scale 
were not related to guilt state scores in 
either experiment. These results are not 
consistent with the results of Mosher and 
Greenberg (1969) and Janda and Magri 
(1975), however, they are consistent with 
Schwartz (1973) and Janda and O'Grady 
(1976). The suggestion offered earlier 
that it was the voluntary nature of the 
Word Association Test which caused the 
inconsistent results appears to be invalid. 
In Experiment 1, as in the Mosher and 
Greenberg study, subjects were required 
to behave in a sexual fashion. However, in 
the present study, women scoring high on 
the Mosher scale did not have increased 
guilt states. If, in fact, dispositional guilt 
is related to affective guilt states further 
research is required to determine the 
situational cues which will elicit such a 


relationship. 
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One possible explanation for the fail- 
ure to find a relationship between dispo- 
sitional and state guilt is that, as Schwartz 
has suggested, guilt as a personality trait 
and guilt as a state or an emotional 
reaction, are independent concepts. There 
is no question that Mosher’s measure of 
dispositional guilt can predict sexual be- 
havior in a variety of situations (Gabraith 
& Mosher, 1968; Janda, 1975; and Janda, 
Witt, & Manahan, 1976). However, it 
seems possible that one’s tendency to 
behave in a sexual fashion, and one’s 
tendency to experience guilt feelings in 
sexual contexts are learned under differ- 
ent sets of contingencies. Although not 
explicitly stated, it seems that an import- 
ant assumption behind Mosher’s con- 
ceptualization of guilt is that everyone 
has a drive toward sexual expression and 
that those who score high on his scale 
inhibit sexual responses to avoid experi- 
encing guilt. It seems likely that at least 
some individuals who score high on the 
dispositional guilt measure do not make 
sexual responses in various situations be- 
cause they have been reinforced for 
making alternative responses. 

The present study supported Janda 
and Magri’s results which indicated that 
the Mosher Forced Choice Guilt Scale 
and the PGI G-Trait scale are indepen- 
dent. This does suggest that one can 
distinguish between two different traits 
of guilt. Mosher’s scale would seem to 
reflect a behavioral tendency to avoid 
situations or inhibit responses which 
might viloate the individual’s internalized 
standards of proper behavior, while the 
PGI G-Trait measure seems to reflect an 
individual’s tendency to experience guilt 
feelings in particular situations. Because 
of the contradictory findings, how these 
two traits relate to guilt states need to be 
clarified in subsequent research. 

Another interesting finding was that 
affective state guilt was unrelated to 
sexual behavior. In Experiment 2, there 
was no difference in the number of sexual 
responses to the Word Association Test 
given by women high in state guilt and 
those low in state guilt. This finding, 
taken into consideration along with an 
absence of a relationship between dispo- 
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sitional guilt and affective trait guilt, 
again suggests that dispositional guilt and 
affective guilt are independent constructs. 
Of course the absence of a relationship 
between affective state guilt and sexual 
behavior must be regarded with caution 
since this experiment was not specifically 
designed to test this hypothesis. 

Finally, these studies did add to the 
construct validity of both the PGI G-Trait 
and the PGI G-State scale. Scores on the 
PGI G-Trait scale did predict which group 
of subjects would experience increased 
guilt states. One concern with the PGI is 
that because of the similar format ofthe 
G-Trait and G-State measures, correlations 
between the scales might be reflecting 
method variance only. The finding that for 
the high G-Trait women there were signifi- 
cant differences between the two experi- 
mental conditions in both experiments 
does indicate that this was not the case. 
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A Cognitive Style Approach to Creative Thought 


LLOYD D. NOPPE and JEANETTE M. GALLAGHER 
Temple University 


Summary: Creative thinking was explored from several approaches to further understand- 
ing of the interrelationship of perception, personality, and cognition. College students (М = 
45) were administered the Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT), the Remote Associates 
Test (RAT), a questionnaire concerning RAT strategy, and two self-report scales. Field 
independent subjects were found to be significantly (p < .001) more creative than field 
dependents. Correlations between the RAT and GEFT and the self-report measures of 


conformity and creativity, while largely nonsignificant, Were in the predicted directions, 
Results demonstrated that advanced strategy level 


Is and insightful responses were significant- 
ly related to high performance on the RAT. Theoretical links between cognitive style and 
Piagetian concepts were 


discussed in regard to creative thought. Overall, these findings 
support the contention that the creative processes should be studied, not as isolated 


structures, but with relational and multifaceted emphasis. 


the creative thinking ability directly (Spotts & Mackler, 1967) 
ceived within а ог through moderator variables such as 
dogmatism (Ohnmacht & McMorris, 
1970; Golann, 1963) rather than 25 1971) and fixity-mobility (Bloomberg, 
isolated components of cognition, per- 1971). Several older studies, in addition 
ception, ог personality. While much to the preceding more recent. research, 
have generally yielded weak or inconclu- 

w and overworked corre- sive results. Spotts & Mackler (1967) 
lates such as intelligence ог neurosis, reported the most positive confirmation 
there has been little research investigating of a relationship between the two dimen- 
dicators of creativity sions. Using the Embedded Figures Test 
possible avenue for (EFT) and а — of creativity tests, 
study, which has been explored only they found field in ерепдепсе (FT) to be 
sporadically, is in relation to the cognitive significantly associated with higher crea- 
en compared to field dependents 


itki d his associates tivity, wh 
E Men aT Goodenough, & (FD), among 138 male undergraduates. 


The variable of dogmatism was introduced 


Increasingly, 


Ki 62). : 
Et of field-dependence- by Ohnmacht & MeMorris (1971) in con- 
independence (FDI) has been demonstra- junction with the Mednicks’ Remote Аз 

d easily assessible sociates Test (RAT) to measure creative 


characteristic that. relates to several di- potential and a hidden figures test to deter- 
f psychology. Conceived asa mine FD. Although statistically significant 
perceptual construct, FDI was delineated results were not obtained, the trend indica- 
along à continuum of individual differ- ted higher creativity scores among less dog- 
Amazingly, the past two decades matic and more FI subjects. 

d hundreds of additional In a thorough review article devoted to 
investigations concerned with the social, the rapproachement of FI and creativity, 
ersonality, and cognitive correlates of Bloomberg (1967) develops fundamental 
FDI (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin, & Karp, points, based on previous independent 
Ith of data indicating a studies, which serve to justify this con- 
multidimensional approach to cognitive nection. The research revealed six traits 
sts viewing the creative pro- from an individual’s development, learn- 
cess, not only with a similar approach ing, and personality that are characteristic 
but, in conceptual collaboration. of both FI and highly creative persons. 
A few studies have attempted to relate According to Bloomberg's analysis, and 
(FDI) to creative despite Ohnmacht & McMorris’ (1971) 
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less than overwhelming support (perhaps 
the hidden figures test employed is not an 
adequate substitute for the Witkin tests), 
the RAT would appear to be a reasonable 
measure of creative ability for correlation 
with the FDI construct. The Mednicks’ 
(1967) own description of the instrument 
provokes a similar conclusion. In a major 
review of creativity research, Wallach 
(1970) has favorably acknowledged the 
RAT as a valuable instrument in defining 
creativity and in promoting an under- 
standing of the creative process. 

The purpose of the present research is 
to test further the hypothesized relation- 
ship between creative thinking and FDI, 
as well as considering several other vari- 
ables. Insightful notions of creativity have 
not been explored in great detail. Sudden 
flashes of understanding are often de- 
scribed by creative individuals and experi- 
enced by almost everyone at some time 
or other. How often do those individuals 
scoring high on creativity tests achieve 
their responses in an insightful manner? A 
more analytical method of assessing crea- 
tive responses involves a strategy analysis 
of the subject’s description of his thought 
processes while taking а creativ- 
ity test. Strategy analyses have been 
employed in a number of areas, but not 
for the possible variations in approaches 
to problems by creative thinkers. 

Self-report methods are rarely used in 
correlating personality variables and crea- 
tive ability. Individuals who score high on 
creativity tests often seem to be aware of 
their potential (Wright, Fox, & Noppe, 
1975). Therefore, this suggests validating 
the results of creativity testing with a 
self-report index, Finally, the noncon- 
forming or independent individual has 
been noted to score high on both the 
EFT and the RAT (Mednick & Mednick, 
1967; Witkin, et al., 1962). Does the 
development of an autonomous person- 
ality enable one to perceive more effec- 
tively essential details and to form new 
conceptual relationships? In other words, 
the conformity factor may equally affect 
the analytic and synthetic processes com- 
prising a significant impetus to creative 
thought. Our research, then, is an 
exploratory attempt to untangle the intri- 
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E m 
cate network of variables and artificial 
theoretical barriers constricting ош 
understanding of the creative process. 


Method 


Subjects 

Sixty-two education majors, enrolled 
in two sections of introductory educa- 
tional psychology at a large, urban uni- 
versity, agreed to participate in this study ^ 
in partial fulfillment of course require- 
ments. Complete data for the three 
measures employed was obtained for 45 
students. 


Instruments 

The Group Embedded Figures Test: 
(GEFT) was administered as a measure of 
FDI. Witkin et al. (1971) have thoroughly 
described the development and rationale. 
for this instrument and concluded that it 
is an adequate substitute for the individu- 
al EFT. Essentially, the test requires the 
subject to find a particular shape hidden 
within a complex geometric design, thus, 
determining the ability to extract figure | 
from ground. Seven practice and 18 test 
items are presented. 

The Mednicks’ (1967) RAT, College- 
Adult Form 1, was used to determine the; 
Subject’s creative ability. The task is to 
think of a word which сап be associate 
with each of three other unrelated words. 


ten-point, self-rating scales were con: 
cerned with creativity and conformit 
These Likert-type scales asked the 
jects to rate themselves from “ 
ative” to “highly creative” and 
“very conforming” to “very indepen 
dent." Open-ended questions for the 
investigation of creative Strategy asked 
the subject to describe how they pro- 
ceeded in determining the answers to the 
RAT, how they would instruct a friend to 
proceed in order to do his very best, and 
how, on specific examples from the RAT, 
did they arrive at their answers? 
Procedure 


_ Subjects were administered the three 
instruments in two class sessions during 
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Table 1 
Mean Test Scores and Standard Deviations 


Males 
Females 
FI 

FD 
Total 


the same week. At the first session, the 


purpose of the research was briefly ex- 
plained, volunteers were obtained, and 
the RAT was administered. During the 
second session, the GEFT and the self- 
rating scales and questionnaire were 
administered. The questionnaire respon- 
ses were rated according to insightfulness 
and strategy level without knowledge of 
the subject’s scores on the other instru- 
ments. Insightful responses were those 
indicating that answers to the R/ 
sometimes snapped suddenly into mind 
rather than as a result of careful delibera- 
tion. The strategy levels of the subject's 
method for determining the RAT answers 
were arranged in three categories. Indica- 
tions of logical and very systematic arrival 
at answers were rated as high level 
strategy. Less logical, yet somewhat 
organized methods, received a moderate 
rating. Responses demonstrating a ran- 
dom and totally unsystematic manner 
were considered low level strategy. All 
ratings Were made independently by two 
experimenters and yielded nearly unani- 
mous agreement. 


Results 


Mean scores and standard deviations 
on the RAT and GEFT for all subjects are 
presented in Table 1. Results on both 
standardized tests represent fairly normal 
distributions according to the norms pre- 
sented in the test manuals. 


According to Sex and FDI 


2.32 
2.80 
4.93 


The major hypothesis of the study was 
examined by first dichotomizing the 
GEFT scores on a median split according 
to FI (N = 23) and FD (У = 22). A t test 
was performed between the mean RAT 
scores for each group. The result indica- 
ted that FI subjects attained significantly 
higher, RAT scores, t (43) = 1523, p < 
.001. In order to confirm the positive 
relationship between high GEFT scorers 
and high creatives, a. Pearson product- 
moment correlation was performed be- 
tween the scores on both instruments. 
This yielded a moderate and significant 
relationship r (43) = 44, p < 01, sup- 

rting the / test analysis. 

To determine the significance of sex 
differences on the two measures, f tests 
were performed yielding somewhat higher 
scores for males on both the RAT, ¢ (43) 
= 2,38, p < .05, and the GEFT, г (43) = 
2.68, p < .05. Sex differences have been 
inconsistent in previous studies involving 
the RAT, however, the results confirm 
the typically observed performance of 
males on the FDI construct in relation to 
females. Due to the small size of the male 
sample these findings should be viewed 
with caution and, therefore, no further 
tests were performed with a sex- 
dichotomized variable. 

Four Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions were performed between the GEFT 
and RAT scores and the self-ratings for 
creativity and conformity. Although the 
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correlations between conformity and the 
RAT, r = 27, and GEFT, r = .13 were in 
the expected direction, neither attained 
significance. Spuriously high ratings on 
the conformity scale unfortunately may 
have contributed to the obfuscation of 
those relationships. In light of the signifi- 
cant correlation between the RAT scores 
and creativity self-ratings, r (43) = .36, p 
< .05, as well as the positive relationship 
between the RAT and GEFT, a stronger 
correlation between the GEFT and cre- 
ativity self-ratings, ғ 7.17, was expected. 
After the RAT questionnaires were 
rated for strategy level (high, N = 16; 
moderate, N = 25; low, N = 12) and 
insightful (V = 16) or noninsightful (У = 
37) responses, several analyses were 
performed. Мо significant differences 
were found between high and low GEFT 
scorers on either strategy level or insight- 
fulness. However, when comparing the 
upper and lower thirds of the RAT 
scorers across all strategy levels, the crea- 
tive subjects were found to have used a' 
more advanced strategy, x^ (4) = 9.36, p 
X .05. Last, the relationship between 
insightfulness and strategy level was 
found to be highly significant, x? (2) = 
16.24, р < .001, indicating that those 
individuals reporting insightful responses 
also demonstrated more advanced strate- 
gies. 


Discussion 


The key finding of the present study is 
that FI subjects attained significantly 
higher RAT scores as compared to FD 
subjects, supporting the contention of 
Bloomberg (1967) that analytic perceptu- 
al ability is essential for creativity. It may 
be con ectured that the FI subject has the 
fluid" capacity to associate more freely. 
Bloomberg (1971) has unsuccessfully at- 
lempted to distinguish between mobile 
and rigid FI in an effort to clarify the 
concept, however, his conclusion criti- 
cized the fixity-mobility criterion instru- 
ment used in the research. Wallach ( 1970) 
suggests that the highly creative person, 
as measured by the RAT, is able to 
encompass all aspects of a field — includ- 
ing the periphery. One of Bloomberg's 
(1967) six characteristics of both high 
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creatives and FI is a high level of inci- 
dental learning. Perhaps, Piaget’s (1969) 
notion of decentration, necessary for | 
mature problem-solving, is similar in that - 
it requires the ability to grasp transfor- 
mations in phenomena without being 
bound by the static configurations. 
Certainly, this parallels the cognitive 
elements of the GEFT items. In the stage 
of formal operational thought, further- 
more, Inhelder & Piaget (1958) empha- 
size the capacity for movement among. 
various hypotheses toward a solution. 
This ability is reinforced by a cognitive 
structure which allows for different solu- 
tions or attempts to the solution of a 
problem — mobile field independence. 


Employment of a more advanced 
strategy on the RAT by creative subjects 
is a salient finding. Analysis of the 
strategies reveals that the more creative 
individuals used systematic approaches 
demonstrating an organization in their 
methods of response. For example, one 
highly creative subject described his pro- 
cedure in determining the answers as 
follows: 

First I read the three words and 

sometimes a word would immediatel, 

be associated in my mind with t 

word. Most times there wouldn't be 

word so then I would read two 0 

them and at the same time add word! 

to the beginnings and ends of word: 

The last thing | did was think — 

mean I just sat and visualized Ё 

places where the word would be. 
Another high creative writes: n 

For the more obvious answers, it 

Seemed that repeating the хош 

couple of times helped me reach 

answer. I also tried to make compound 
words out of each word using common 
prefixes. For the real tough ones, 
tried to visualize each noun object an 
think of its varied uses and try to draw 

a correlation between the functions ОЁ 

the three words, 

The striking aspect of these strategy. 
descriptions is the awareness of a syste“ = 
matic approach. Creative subjects te- 
membered how they proceeded and could. 
clearly provide such statements. In con- 
trast, two less creative subjects gave the 
following descriptions of strategy: “I just 
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thought about what the words had in 
common” and “I groped for any associ- 
ation I could possibly think of.” Thus, 
only a vague structure could be discerned 
in their reasoning. 

$. A. Mednick (1962) defines the 
creative thinking process as the forming 
of associative elements into original 
combinations which are either useful or 
meet specified requirements. The famous 
example of the mathematician Poincaré 
(Ghiselin, 1952) highlights this need for 
structure in the creative process. 
Poincaré’s assumption that ideas interlock 
to form a stable combination is the point 
developed by S. A. Mednick (1962). The 
creative process, then, does not seem to 
be one of a haphazard combination of 
thoughts but one that flows from the use 
of ordered ideas in new ways. Originality 
is a necessary, but clearly not sufficient, 
component of creative thought. 

From another perspective, M. T. Med- 
nick (1963) reports the finding that 
psychology graduate students rated high 
in research creativity by faculty members 
were those who scored high on the RAT. 
The rating of research creativity included 
the students’ ability to unite disparate 
areas of theory in useful and original 
ding to the results of 
Mednick’s creative 
ore high in FI as 
GEFT and would rate 


of this hypothesis. 
A clue to the under "d dimension that 

] performance may 
be found in the M. T. Mednick (1963) 
results. The student who is a creative 
researcher is able to move freely among 
possible solutions with success rooted in 
the ability to forego the superficial solu- 
tion and instead search for relationships 
that at first may seem obscure. 

While creative individuals appear to be 
perceptive, independent, and organized 
thinkers, with conscious realization. of 
these attributes, the creative process 
often culminates in an uncontrolled 
explosion. However, it is unlikely that 
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final creative insights are the result of 
anything less than extensive (conscious 
and/or nonconscious) review of the ele- 
ments of a problem, their intricate 
relationships, and potential resolutions. 
The highly significant finding that stra- 
tegic creative subjects were also insightful 
thinkers supports this position and sug: 
gests that such solutions are predicated 
on an adequate knowledge base — even 
Kohler's celebrated apes did not achieve 
immediate insights upon presentation ofa 
simple problem. Evidence is required to 
provide further support for the implica- 
tion that creative insight is actually a less 
dramatic process than is usually assumed. 
Nevertheless, the frequency with which 
insightful solutions have been reported by 
creative thinkers (Ghiselin, 1 52) and 
their apparently positive link to a syste- 
matic reasoning process demands that 
researchers develop a more comprehen- 
sive analysis of this issue. 

A number of points have been dis- 
cussed regarding the results presented: (a) 
the merits of integrating cognitive style 
and creative thought were examined, (b) 
the important relation of organizational 
strategies in the creative process Was 
explored, (c) creative self-awareness and 
autonomy were mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the characteristics of creative 
researchers, and (d) the nature of insight 
in creative thought was considered. In 
sum, the conception of creativity research 
indicated by this study includes investiga- 
tion of a variety of theoretical positions, 
intradisciplinary connections, and direct 
feedback from creative individuals. 
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Едо-Ое!ау апа Vocational Behavior 


STEPHEN H. GETSINGER 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Perry Point, Maryland 


Summary: 
neuropsychiatric patients referr 


Two hypotheses derived from ego analytic vocational theory were tested using 
ed for vocational rehabilitation procedures. Subjects who 


obtained higher ego-delay scores derived from a time estimation technique were found to 


obtain higher vocational aptitud: 
following disability. Issues for counseling ап. 


Freud (S. Freud, 1966) contrasted the 
Id as demanding immediate discharge of 
psychic energy to the ego as that psychic 
apparatus which postpones discharge of 
psychic energy to а future point more 
propitious for the overall adaptation of 
the organism. The construct of ego-delay 
is basic to ego analytic theory (Ballak, 
Hurvich, & Gediman, 1973: Cameron, 
1963; Erikson, 1968; Fairbairn, 1952; 
Frankenstein, 1966; French, 1970; А. 
Freud, 1966; Guntrip, 1969; Hartmann, 
1958). Ego-delay as а construct has also 
received empirical support (Barocas, 
1971; Buchwald & Blatt, 1974; Davids, 
1969; Getsinger, 1976; Holtzman, 
Swartz, & Thorpe, 1971; Levine, Spivack, 
Fuschillo, & Travernier, 1959; Spreen, 
1963). 

Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and 
Herma (1951) integrate the construct of 
ego-delay in their vocational theory based 
on ego psychology. According to these 
authors, achievement of vocational 
adjustment includes among other vari- 
ables the development of the capacity by 
the individual to delay gratification and 
discharge of psychic energy. This present 
study tested two hypotheses derived from 
their theory. Based on the theory that 
vocational adjustment is partially a func- 
tion of the capacity of the ego to delay 
motoric discharge, it was predicted that 
(1) individuals with higher vocational 
aptitudes will show a greater tendency for 
ego delay; and (2) successful vocational 
rehabilitation patients will show a higher 
tendency toward ego-delay than unsuc- 
cessful patients. 


Thanks are extended to Edward Sieracki and 
Helen Reznick for their assistance in this 


research. 


e scores and higher levels of vocational readjustment 
d further research are discussed. 


Method 

Subjects 

The subjects were neuropsychiatric 
patients referred for vocational rehabilita- 
tion procedures to the counseling section 
of a large Veterans Administration 
Hospital. Fifty subjects (46 males and 
four females; mean аре, 38) were used to 
test the hypothesis regarding vocational 
aptitudes; and 34 subjects (all male, mean 
age, 35) were used to test the hypothesis 
regarding vocational rehabilitation out- 
come. 
Measures 

The nine scales of the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (Note 1) were used as 
vocational aptitude measures. Based on 
factor analyses, the scales are as follows: 
G (Intelligence), V (Verbal Aptitude), N 
(Numerical Aptitude), S (Spatial Apti- 
tude), P (Form Perception), Q (Clerical 
Perception), K (Motor Coordination), F 
(Finger. Dexterity), M (Manual Dexter- 
ity). 
The measure of ego-delay was a vari- 
ation of a technique used by Holtzman, 
Swartz, and Thorpe (1971). Subjects 
completed eight trials of estimating 30 
second intervals using the method of 
production (subjects told the experi- 
menter when 30 seconds had elapsed). 
The average interval produced for the 
eight trials was computed for each subject 
(Garrett, 1951). In order to develop а 
delay- score independent of the standard 
size, a ratio score was СОП! uted by 
dividing the average interv: by the 
standard interval and multiplying the 
quotient by 100. The resultant scores are 


conceptualized as measuring levels of 


ego-delay. Higher scores are obtained by 
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Table 1 


Means, Standards Deviations, Pearsonian Correlations, and Probability Levels 
for General Aptitude Test Battery and Ego-Delay Scores 
n-50 


*p« 01. 
** p «05. 


subjects who tend to produce intervals 
larger than the standard or subjects who 
stopped the clock long. Lower scores are 

btained by subjects who tend to stop the 

lock shorter than the standard or jump- 
the-gun. While not a measure of gratifica- 
tion as such, this time estimation technique 
is considered more a measure of the capac- 
ity of the ego to delay motoric discharge. 
Thus, persons who obtain high scores are 
conceptualized as showing a tendency to- 
ward inhibition of motoric discharge, while 
those who score low show a tendency to- 
ward immediacy of motoric discharge or 
impulsivity. A reliability coefficient was 
obtained by computing the ego-delay 
scores for the first and second sets of four 
trials and correlating them. Application of 
the Spearman Brown formula yielded a 
reliability estimate of .91. 


Procedures 

Subjects completed the GATB and 
time estimation procedures during their 
counseling evaluation following referral 
by the unit teams. Counselors working 


with the patients were aware of GATB 
results but did not have access to ego- 
delay scores. Rehabilitation status was 
determined as follows: 17 patients who. 
were placed in jobs or training programs 
upon hospital discharge and remained in 
that status at six-month follow-up consti- 
tuted the rehabilitated group. Seventeen. 
patients were selected at random from 
the remaining 33 consisting of those who 
had failed to follow through on counsel- 
ing plans, were fired from their jobs or 
terminated from training programs, were 
still hospitalized at the time of follow-up, 
or who were forced to return to the 
hospital because of exacerbated symp- 
toms. These constituted the unsuccess- 
fully rehabilitated group. A г statistic was 
calculated from the difference between 
the mean ego-delay scores for the two 
contrasted groups. 


Results and Discussion 
Means and standard deviations for the 


GATB scores аге presented in Table 1 
along with the Pearsonian Correlations 
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Table 2 


Ego-Delay 
Means and Standard Deviations for Rehabilitated and Unrehabilitated Subjects 
п = 34 


between ego-delay and GATB scores and 
probability levels. The correlations be- 
tween these measures are all in the 
predicted direction and range from 28 
for K to .56 for Q. Eight of the nine 
correlations are significantly different 
from zero to at least the 05. level. Thus, 
definite evidence exists to support the 
hypothesis that ego-delay is a concomit- 
ant of vocational aptitude. While differ- 
ences between the correlation coefficients 
should be interpreted with caution, they 
appear most interesting. Apparently, the 
speed at which one can perform gross 
motor movements as measured by scale K 
is unrelated to the ability to delay 
motoric discharge. Howeyer, when 

skill of those motor movements are evalu- 
ated (Scales F and M), persons who show 
higher tendency toward motoric delay 
obtain higher scores on Finger and 
Manual Dexterity. Although the abilities 
to understand the meanings of words and 
to think visually (Scales V and S) are 
moderately related to the tendency 
toward motoric delay, these lower corre- 
lations suggest that comprehension in 
verbal and visual forms are less influenced 
by motoric ego-delay than aptitudes 
which involve comprehension, compari- 
son, and manipulation such as Form 
Perception, Numerical Aptitude, and 
Clerical Perception. These findings pro- 
vide some empirical support for the 
stereotypes which see engineers, bankers, 
and mathematicians (N,P,Q) as more con- 


servative and less impulsive than artists, 
writers, and actors (V,S,K). These find- 
ings are highly speculative and need 
further study. 

The means, standard deviations, г, and 

probability level for ego-delay scores by 
the contrasting rehabilitated and unreha- 
bilitated groups are presented in Table 2. 
Rehabilitated subjects obtained signifi- 
cantly higher ego-delay scores than un- 
rehabilitated subjects. Thus, the hypothe- 
sis that ego-delay capacity is a concomit- 
ant of vocational readjustment following 
disability is supported by these findings. 
However, it should be recognized that 
since the first hypothesis was confirmed, 
and counselors had access to the subjects 
GATB scores, the results are contami- 
nated to the extent to which subjects’ 
success or failure in training or job 
lacement is a function of counselors’ 
knowledge of their aptitude scores. A 
second confounding variable might be the 
presence of central nervous system im- 
pairment among the unsuccessful group 
which could constitute a physiological 
св for the difference іп ego- 
delay scores. However, this was impos- 
sible to explore in this study since only 
one subject had any history of CNS 
disability, and this subject was in the 
successfully rehabilitated group. 

These results lend definite support for 
the contention of Ginzberg et al. (1951) 
that the capacity of the ego to delay 
discharge is a concomitant of higher levels 
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of vocational adjustment. However, at 
this point these findings should not be 
generalized beyond neuropsychiatric 
patients, and generalization to other 
groups will be explored in further re- 
search. 

Intriguing questions remain to be 
answered regarding the ego-delay con- 
struct. Is ego-delay more a trait or state 
phenomenon? How is it related to other 
personality and behavioral variables? Can 
ego-delay be modified through thera- 
peutic or training procedures and if so, 
which ones and under what conditions? 
Since ego-delay is basically a time-linked 
construct, how is it related to other 
temporal variables such as the tendencies 
to see time zones as descrete or interre- 
lated, past, present, or future dominant, 
or to evaluate the different zones as more 
positive or negative? 

Psychologists concerned with 
counseling and vocational rehabilitation 
might pay closer attention to their 
clients’ capacities for ego-delay. Most 
vocational rehabilitation programs neces- 
sitate the selection of an appropriate 
long-term vocational objective and the 
development of a step-wise plan to 
achieve it. Programs also frequently 
necessitate long periods of delay in which 
applications are processed, dates are set 
for training or work adjustment, and job 
placement окшо are initiated. Per- 
sons who have little capacity for ego- 
delay may need special procedures such 
as intermittent counseling contacts, 
special interim programming, or the cut- 
ting of red tape in processing which might 
not be needed by clients who are better 
able to delay gratification and motoric 
discharge of impulses. 

Although ego psychology has gener- 
ated a great deal of theoretical specula- 
tion, few of the theoretical propositions 
have been the subject of empirical re- 
search. Further study should help clarify 
the nature of the ego-delay construct 
which may have implications for person- 
ality research, counseling, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 


Reference Note 
1. USDL. Guide to the use of the General 


Guntrip, H. Schizoid phenomena object- 


Ego-Delay and Vocational Behavior | 
Aptitude Test Battery. Section Ш: Develop- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, 1962. 
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Erratum 
In Redmore, December 1976 issue 


(40, рр. 607-616) 


Table 2, Experimen 


change scores were 
as insignificant (t = 
(p < .05). Since 


there is an error in 
t 2. “High ego level” 
erroneously reported 
0); t should be 2.59 
these subjects were 


clinicians with considerable exposure to 


ego levi 


01). 


bos 


el, the conclusions do not change. 


In the “low ego level” group of the same 
study t = 3.37 (p € .01), not 10.7 (p < 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fourth International Conference on 
Personality Assessment will be held in 
Haifa, Israel, June 13-17, 1977. There 
will be three one-day workshops on the 
Rorschach, MMPI, and behavioral assess- 
ment. A two-day symposium will focus 
on recent developments in personality 
and behavioral assessment. Write J. N. 
Butcher, Ph.D., Dept. of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN. 55455. 

Summer Institute in Survey Research 
Techniques is being sponsored by The 
Survey Research Center, U. of Michigan, 
for the 30th consecurive year, June 27- 
Aug. 20, 1977. Write: Ms. Helene Hitch- 
cock, Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, PO Box 1248, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106. 


Multivariate Behavioral Research is 
pleased to announce a major change in 
publication policy. During the initial 
decade of publication, authors assisted 
the financial integrity of the Journal by 
paying printing costs. Prudent fiscal 
management as well as the growth of the 
Journal to international stature have 

made it possible to eliminate publication 

charges to authors. High-quality substan- 

tive, methodological, and theoretical 

articles of a multivariate nature are in- 
vited. Send manuscripts to Benjamin 
Fruchter, Editor, Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, Dept. of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, U. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 78712. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 


Recently, a friend reluctantly and em- 
barrasedly brought me а newspaper 
article assessing the behavior of psycholo- 
gists. Before giving it to me she made me 
promise not to get angry with her. 
Thought it might be worth passing along 
— which I told her I would do. 


They're Supposed to be Experts in Hu- 
man Behavior, but ... Rude, Hostile 
Psychologists Shock Hotel Employees at 
Convention 

It seems that desk clerks, doormen, 
waitresses, taxi drivers, and others were 


doing a little personality assessment 
themselves at the APA Convention in 
Washington and concluded that most of 
the 15,000 experts in human behavior 
didn't know how to behave. One cocktail 
waitress fumed that that convention was 
the worst she had ever worked and 
remarked “They need lessons on how to 


relate to people." A cab driver asked: | 
“What is it with these psychologists? | 


Four of them were waiting for taxis. 
They were all going to the same meeting 
... But they didn't talk to each other, so 
they ended up taking four different cabs 
to the same place. Why can't these people 
make friends with one another? They call 
themselves specialists in human behavior, 
but their own behavior is abnormal.” 
Another cab driver said: “Those psychol- 
ogists were the strangest bunch I’ve ever 
seen. If I ever need help, the last person I 
would go to is a psychologist.” A door- 
man said: “I can’t imagine educated 
people acting as they did. They had no 
manners ...” A security guard said: “I’ve 
never seen such a helpless and hopeless 
bunch of people.” A travel agent com- 
mented: “We had a hotel full of helpless 
children in these psychologists. They 
seemed out of their minds.” Book 
companies were equally unimpressed. The 
representative of one book company said: 
“Гуе worked at book exhibits in many 
conventions and I never saw anything like 
those psychologists — they steal like 
mad!” One from another company 
added: "Some psychologists stole expen 
sive reference works costing $30 to $40. 
I've lost 10 percent of my stock.” 
Psychologists were also described as being 
heavy drinkers, miserly, demanding, and 
complaining. People quoted were named, 
as were the book companies and their 
representatives. Oh well! it seems that 
many psychologists feel that psychologi- 
cal assessment is not reliable or valid 
anyway. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 
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Book Reviews 


American Psychiatric Association. А 
Psychiatric Glossary. Fourth Revised 
Edition. New York: Basic Books, 1975, 
153 pages, $7.95. 

Reviewed by: Charles H. Steinmeyer 

Dr. Steinmeyer is a Clinical Psycholo- 
gist with the Linn County Psychiatric 
Clinic in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His interests 
include the interpretation of psychopath- 
ological phenomena to non-mental health 
personnel. 

This is a very brief dictionary of 
psychiatric terms. The terms covered 
seem relatively central to the mental 
health professions. 

A recurring question to this reviewer 
was, “For whom is this Glossary writ- 
ten?” It is difficult to imagine a reason- 
ably competent mental health profes- 
sional not familiar with most of the terms 
included. On the other hand, it is even 
more difficult to imagine a person not 
familiar with one or more of the terms 
being significantly enlightened by the 
generally brief definitions provided. While 
the definitions are acceptable “25 words 
or less statements” they are often no 
more detailed than those available in the 
glossaries of abnormal psychology text- 
books or even standard English diction- 
aries at a similar price. ' > 

A few definitions caught this review- 
er's attention. The definition of border- 
line state as “а term for a condition in 
which a person's symptoms are difficult 
to classify as either psychotic or non- 
psychotic (p. 28)" would not find accept- 
ance among many contemporary writers. 
The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
emerges as an intelligence test which 
assesses intellectual functioning, thought 
pure and ego functioning. The 

tanford-Binet, by contrast, assesses only 
intellectual functioning. Those interested 
in the political aspects of mental health 
services will be fascinated with the dis- 
tinction made between psychotherapy 
(which “тау be carried out by psycholo- 
gists, social workers, pastoral counselors; 
and other professionals") and medical 
psychotherapy (which is "carried out by 
а physician ... and ... may encompass 
behavior psychotherapy"). It was 


somewhat of a relief not to find an entry 
under medical assertion training, medical 
deep muscle relaxation, or medical 
psychological testing! 

Perhaps the glossary could be im- 
proved in its next edition by including 
with each definition, a reference to an 
authoritative primary source to which the 
reader could then refer. 

What can one say about such a 153- 
page glossary of psychiatric terms except 
it is no more or no less than a glossary. 
And at $7.95 it's a ripoff. 


S. F. Campbell (Ed.). Piaget Sampler: 
An Introduction to Jean Piaget through 
His Own Words. Wiley: 1976, 154 pages, 
$9.95 clothbound; $4.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert N. Sollod 


Robert N. Sollod, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at New York University, 
received his PhD in clinical psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1974. His interests include the relevance 
of cognitive-developmental approaches to 
assessment and psychopathology. 


In her preface, Sarah Campbell indi- 
cates two meanings of sampler — the first 
is the idea of a collection of representa- 
tive parts, but the second is a needlework 
picture. It is evidently the second mean- 
ing which she wishes to convey to her 
readers, as the cover of her book is 
illustrated with a picture of just such a 
needlework design. Her stated intention is 
for the reader not merely to absorb 
information about Piaget but instead to 
be encouraged to use the material pre- 
sented in the book to create one's own 
construction of Piaget's theory — much 
the way a person might use canvas, needle 
and thread to construct a needlework 
sampler. The selections in the book, 
excerpts from a variety of Piaget's writ- 
ings, are designed to encourage the 
exploration and activity of the reader. In 
so doing, The Piaget Sampler exemplifies 
a Piagetian approach to Piaget. 

A charming and refreshing book to 
read, The Piaget Sampler is so much more 
enticing as an introduction to Piaget's 
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ideas than many secondary sources ог 
even than Piaget’s own complete works. 
These are not, as Piaget himself realized, 
the most lucid explications of his ideas. 
The reader quickly senses the range and 
universality of Piaget's interests and the 
depth and syncretism of his intellectual 
achievements. He is knowledgeable about 
Gestalt psychology, recent research relat- 
ing RNA synthesis to memory consolida- 
tion, Chomsky's theories of grammar, and 
the philosophy of Bergson. His autobi- 
ographical account (Chapter 10) is full of 
fascinating and surprising items. He re- 
counts that his early publications on 
mollusks led to his being sought after by 
foreign colleagues. “... since I was only a 
schoolboy, I didn’t dare to show my- 
self... .” He discusses a profound revela- 
tory experience in early adolescence 
which resulted in his passion for psychol- 
ogy and openly discusses his misgivings 
about his early works. He has much to 
say about intellectual growth and creativ- 
ity. 
i The Piaget Sampler contains highlights 
for the psychologist interested in assess- 
ment and clinical work. There is a 
strongly presented critique of the Ameri- 
can (as well as the Soviet) view of 
intelligence, Campbell urges the reader 
**... to substitute for notions of norm, 
IQ, and competition equally valid notions 
of individuality, universal intelligence, 
and cooperation." Piaget dismisses the 
preoccupation with speeding up the 
process of cognitive development and 
refers to this concern as the “Атепсап 
question," Certainly Piaget's interest in 
the actual process of a child's thinking — 
and not merely performance or output 
per se provides a needed corrective for 
our characteristic approach to intellectual 
functioning. The chapter on adolescence 
is insightful particularly as it views the 
ideological concerns of the adolescent in 
relation to the early and tentative 
assumption of an adult role. Here, Piaget 
in many ways complements the conclu- 
sions of Erikson and other psychoanalytic 
theorists about the significance of adoles- 
cence as a developmental stage. 
Particularly intriguing to me was a 
passage which has helped clarify a signifi- 
cant lacuna in Piaget's work, his almost 
complete avoidance of the study of clini- 
cal phenomena or psychopathology. It is 
gradually becoming clear that Piaget's 
theories and empirical methods may be 
relevant for understanding and assessing 
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severe childhood and adult psychopath- 
ology. Structural features of a patient's 
cognition can reveal much about adaptive 
capability and pattern of psychopath- 
ology. Yet such explorations have largely 
been ignored by the Genevan school. In a 
particularly revealing passage (p. 116), 
Piaget indicates that he always detested 
any "departure from reality" as a re- 
sponse to his mother’s poor mental 
health. *... it was this disturbing factor 
which ... made me intensely interested 
in questions of psychoanalysis and path- 
ological psychology. Though this interest 
helped me to achieve independence ... I 
have never since felt any desire to involve 
myself deeper in that particular direction, 
always much preferring the study of 
normalcy...." 

Another factor for the slow adaptation 
of Piaget's theories and methods within а 
clinical context has been the divergent 
methodological and philosophical tradi- 
tions of European and American psychol- 
ogy as well as the formidable difficulty of 
Piaget's style for an American audience. 
Campbell’s little book should certainly 
help American psychologists and 
clinicians become more generally сопует- 
sant with the important implications of 
Piaget’s ideas for their own work. 


Anthony Davids (Ed.) Child Person- 
ality and Psychopathology: Current 
Topics, Vol. 2. New York: Wiley, 1975, 
255 pages. 


Reviewed by Rolf A. Peterson 


The reviewer is a Visiting Senior 
Lecturer in Psychology at the University 
of Western Australia on leave from the 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
where he is an Associate Professor. НЕ 
directed the Psychological Department 
Clinic at Chicago Circle and has published 
several articles in the child-clinical area. 
He is also co-author of an abnormal 


psychology text to be published by Mac- 
millan in 1977. 


_ This is the second volume of a con- 
tinuing series on child personality and 
psychopathology by Anthony Davids. 
This volume includes the six following 
chapters: 1. Aspects of mothering: Corre- 
lates of the Cognitive Development o! 
Black Male Infants in the Second Year of 
Life by M. Engel, H. Nechin and A. M- 
Arkin. 2. Television and Personality De- 
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velopment: The Socializing Effects of an 
Entertainment Medium by R. M. Liefert 
and R. W. Poulos. 3. Childhood Asthma: 
The Role of Family Relationships, Per- 
sonality and Emotions by K. Purcell. 4. 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction and Psycho- 
pathology in Children by C. K. Conners. 
5. The Experimental Study of Children 
Vulnerable to Psychopathology by N. 
Garmezy, and 6. Schizophrenia in Chil- 
dren of Schizophrenic Mothers by S. A. 
Mednick, H. Schulsinger and F. Schul- 
singer. The chapters are independent of 
each other except in the case of the last 
two which both deal with the topic of 
high risk children. Thus, the book does 
not have an integrated focus but rather 
provides a broad range of topics and 
approaches presented їп independent 
units. In general, the chapters are well 
written, comprehensive in regard to the 
particular topic and stimulating in con- 
tent. A positive feature of the selection of 
topics and authors, besides their relevance 
to personality development, is that the 
reader is exposed to ideas and approaches 
from several points of view, e.g., psycho- 
dynamic, learning, Piagetian and biologi- 
cal, Often the authors present ideas or 
data based on an interaction of models or 
approaches. Where the individual authors 
limit themselves to one approach, the 
reader is still forced to expand his or her 
ideas and understanding as each new 
topic is read. From this writer's point of 
view, the presentation of topics by 
authors committed to differing approach- 
es, or the interaction of approaches pro- 
vides the reader with a glimpse of the vast 
complexity of events an interactions 
which occur in development. In a sense, 
each topic and approach presented in the 
book can be described as an ‘Issue in 
Developmental-Clinical Psychology." 

АП of the authors write at a fairly 
sophisticated level, with frequent discus- 
sions of complex issues and data obtained 
from complex research designs. АЙ of the 
chapters present data in support of their 
particular point of view. The book is 
research-theory oriented. It is not a how- 
to-do-it book. In light of the level of 
presentation, the book is not recommen- 
ded for use with beginning students, but 
it should provide stimulating reading for 
the advanced undergraduate and graduate 
student. Further, this book will provide 
informational and theoretical updating 
for the practicing clinician. The last four 
chapters are particularly relevant to the 
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child clinician and researcher in child 
psychopathology. 

The editor states in the preface his 
intention to present topics of current 
interest to clinicians, theoreticians, and 
advanced students. This volume meets 
that goal. 


Alan C. Elms. Personality in Politics. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc., 1976, 200 pages. 


Reviewed by David Wrench 


David Wrench received his BA from 
Reed College, his MA from the University 
of Oregon and PhD from University of 
North Carolina. He has taught at Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Queen's College in 
Dundee Scotland, and Portland State 
University. Author of the college text 
Psychology: A Social Approach, McGraw- 
Hill, 1973. Currently is Professor of 
Psychology and Urban Studies at Port- 
land State University. 


In the quarter of a century since the 
publication of The Authoritarian Person- 
ality social scientists, psychologists 
among them, have accumulated an un- 
precedented amount of research on the 
relationships between personality and 
‘political participation. The last decade in 
particular has seen both numerous studies 
on antiwar activists and the serious 
development of the psychobiographical 
technique. Surely the time has come for 
this material to be brought together in a 
textbook and incorporated into the main- 
stream of the psychology curriculum. 
Alan Elms has written just such a text- 
book. Unfortunately, that is all he has 
done. 

Before criticizing the author of Person- 
ality in Politics for not doing what he did 
not set out to do, let me note that he has 
admirably achieved those goals which he 
apparently set for himself. The book is 
concise, readable, and interesting. 
Generalizations are documented by refer- 
ences, although these, unfortunately in 
the case of longer works, do not refer the 
reader to specific pages. There are a few 
gaps in the coverage, but of what book is 
it not possible to say that? The most 
surprising omission, perhaps, is that the 
author, sharing many of Robert Coles' 
reservations about recent psychohistories, 
fails to discuss Coles own Children of 
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Crises, а series of works to which his own 
criticisms do not seem to apply. In 
general, however, the coverage is remark- 
ably complete. Included are not only 
such fashionable items as Janis' specula- 
tions about “Groupthink,” but less well 
known treasures such as Holsti’s content- 
analysis study of John Foster Dulles, In 
what ways then is the book wanting? 

One of Max Beerbohm’s cartoons of 
the Bloomsbury set shows Clive Bell 
saying, “I always think that when one 
feels one’s been carrying a theory too far, 
then's the time to carry it a little 
further.” To this, Roger Fry is replying, 
"A little? Good heavens, man! Are you 
wowing, oT. Elms’ book is nothing 
more than a paperback textbook because 
he has failed to live up to Bell's standards, 
much less Fry's. By judging new appro- 
aches from an old frame of reference, he 
seems to look at them only superficially 
and to reject them without really under- 
standing them, 


Consider, for example, his treatment 
of two psychobi phies, Freud and 
Bullitt’s study of Wilson, and Mazlish's 
analysis of Nixon. Freud and Bullitt are 
Foie as Aer have been a number of 

mes, for à collective dge 
os Wilson, for failing to subasta 
ВА hs, > [с oun (енем! 
ox and oversimp ycho- 
analytic terminology and theory. Mazlish 
is presented somewhat more sympathetic- 
ally, but is seen as maki: the opposite 
mistake from one of Freud and Bullitts'; 
if Freud and Bullitt are accused of reduc- 
ing Wilson to a few unresolved childhood 
conflicts, Mazlish presents Nixon as a 
plethora of биру unfavorable) person- 
ality traits and fails to relate them in any 
convincing way to a more limited number 
of theoretical constructs, Both accounts 
are criticized for being too influenced by 
psychoanalytic preconceptions and for 
Los а the data. A little bit of the 
choanalytic approach may be a good 
thing, Elms ar, but these studies go 
altogether too far in that direction! 

What do the two works look like, 
however, if we apply Roger Fry's criteri- 
on and carry the psychoanalytic approach 
even further, instead of less far? It is not 
so much that we change our evaluations 
of them, as that we change our whole 
understanding of what they are and 
mean. First, and most important, we start 
out with a different theory of knowledge 
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from the one which most psychologists 
hold. 

Psychohistory is not simply à new area 
for the application of psychological 
knowledge, but is a new field of endeavor 
with its own content and methods, 
Despite the many legitimate criticisms of 
early attempts in the field, its birth is an 
intellectual event of considerable signifi- 
cance precisely because it is developing its 
own theory of what knowledge is and 
how it may be acquired. That theory of 
knowledge is as deeply rooted in the 
discipline of history as it is in the 
discipline of psychoanalysis or social 
psychology, for the very significance of 
any observation-as-data depends on its 
relationship to the historical context. 

From all of the events in a person's 
life, how is one to select the significant 
ones to present and explain in a biograph- 
ical study? Attribution studies in social 
psychology have shown that the layman 
pays most attention to those behaviors 
which go against social expectations, and 
sees these out-of-role behaviors as reveal- 
ing most about what the person is really 
like, The psychobiographer uses a similar 
standard. First, he must study the social 
and historical contexts in which the 
individual is found and understand how 
most people would react in those circum- 
stances. Only by doing so can he avoid 
the pitfall of ascribing to personal dynam- 
ics those behaviors which are straight- 
forward responses to situational pres- 
sures; which is why knowledge of history 
is at least as important to doing psycho- 
biography as knowledge of psychology of 
psychiatry is. Once he understands how 
most people would react in given situ- 
ations, the psychobiographer is able to 
select and analyze those unique personal 
reactions of his subject which reveal most 
about his unique personal nature. Having 
done so, he must then make his theo 
retical formulations explicit enough 50 
that one can identify whether any given 
incident is relevant to a theoretical con- 
struct or not. Lacking the experimenter's 
safeguards against shifting definitions and 
selection of evidence, he must rely on 
those safeguards which have been де 
veloped by historians who are accus 
tomed to working with data of this kind. 

Applying these ideas to the works by 
Freud and Bullitt and by Mazlish, we sec 
that Freud and Bullitt are explicit about 
the events which they are attempting (0 
explain and about the theory which they 
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are using to explain them, but leave 
implicit the way in which they have used 
the historical context to identify certain 
events as revealing the unique aspects of 
Wilson's personality. Mazlish not only 
assumes that the reader knows enough 
about the historical context to give a 
proper interpretation to the actions of his 
Subject, he also assumes that the reader is 
familiar enough with psychoanalytic 
theory so that it may be applied without 
being developed in full. The two studies 
thus serve different purposes, that of 
| Wilson illustrating how а psychohistorical 
id Study is done, and that of Nixon serving 
primarily to communicate some insights 
into his personality. While Freud and 
Bullitt’s study would be stronger if the 
historical context were presented as syste- 
matically as the psychological theorizing, 
4 Шеге is still much more in it to interest 
the serious student of psychobiography 
than there is in Mazlish's study. It is 
met to criticize it precisely because it 
is explicit about both theory and data, 
while Mazlish's insights, whether accurate 
or not, must be taken largely on faith. 
What about the judgment that Freud 
/ апа Bullitt were so hostile to Wilson that 
they presented only his weaknesses and 
not his strengths? If 1 go to the dentist 
and he spends much time talking about 
the specific things wrong with my teeth, 
* — while making only passing reference to 
the fact that otherwise they seem alright, 
I don't accuse him of bias and hostility! I 
| understand that his purpose is to diagnose 
* the pathological aspects of my condition. 
This was Freud and Bullitt’s purpose in 
studying Wilson. It did not prevent them 
from mentioning the healthy aspects of 
his personality, but it did keep them from 
dwe on them. At one point they note 
that Wilson's heterosexual adjustment 
was perfectly normal and satisfactory. 
Who would have expected that the 
founder of psychoanalysis could say that 
about anyone? And if Wilson's faults are 
described, they seem to be described 
more in sorrow than їп anger, and as 
portraying the tragedy of the human 
condition. Critical as Freud and Bullitt's 
comments are, they do not have the 
biting quality of, for example, the por- 
trait of Wilson in John Maynard Keynes’ 
The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. 
A The weakness of Elms' book then is 
that ít does not develop a coherent point 
of view. To do this the author would have 
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needed to systematically develop both his 
methodology and his basis for making 
value judgments. Without these fixed 
points of reference, he has been reduced 
to judging things by how others judge 
them, and by how they relate to personal 
standards which he has not made explicit. 

Frequently, or even usually, his judg- 

ments are ones which most psychologists 

will accept, for most of them have had a 

professional socialization somewhat 

similar to his. Occasionally, he will make 

a judgment which seems, however, 

exceedingly strange! Having defined the 

“alienated” to include all who want to 

change the political system regardless of 

whether they have withdrawn from 
normal methods of political participation 
or not, he then goes on to conclude that 

(page 25) 

Politics may not interest young children 
quite as much as sex, but we should be at 
least as concerned with what they hear in 
the streets about politics as about sex, and 
as concerned with making politics a con- 
structive and meaningful part of their lives. 
If we remain passive on such matters our- 
selves, we may within another ten or fifteen 
years discover in our matüring youth the 
most politically alienated — and therefore 
the most dangerous — generation in Ameri- 
can history. 

One has the feeling that, like Dwight 

Eisenhower, he doesn't really mean what 

his words inadvertently come out as 

saying. 
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Reviewed by James A Wakefield, Jr. 
and Nancy A. Goad 


Dr. Wakefield received his PhD in 
educational psychology from the Univers- 
ity of Houston in 1973 and completed a 
school psychology internship with the 
Houston Independent School District. He 
has published research in personality 
assessment (including several articles on 
Eysenck's personality constructs), ability 
testing, and language learning. He is cur- 
rently assistant. Professor of Psychology 
and coordinator of the school psychology 
program at California State College, 
Stanislaus, 

Nancy Goad is a graduate student in 
the counseling program at California 
State College, Stanislaus, 


This book is a sequel to Eysenck’s 
(1962), Know Your Own 1.0. Like the 
earlier book, Know Your Own Person- 
ality is directed to laymen rather than 
psychologists, The book contains self- 
administered personality questionnaires 
for extraversion, emotional instability, 
toughmindedness, humor, sex, and social 
and political attitudes. 

Eysenck and Wilson point out that “ 

+. this book is suggested for use only in 
the sense that it may provide some 
increase in self-knowledge, some insight, 
and perhaps some amusement. It is not 
meant to serve any more serious purpose 
р. 37).” It would have been desirable for 
this disclaimer to have appeared in a more 
prominent place than near the bottom of 
page 37, However, the reader will find the 
questionnaires in Know Your Own Per- 
sonality neither easier nor harder to 
misuse than the unfounded “tests” that 
appear in the popular press. To its credit, 

now Your Own Personality contains 
more representative examples of serious 
personality assessment devices than do 
other popular sources, 

The first chapter is an easily read 
summary of Eysenck’s personality con- 
structs: extraversion, neuroticism, and 
psychoticism, Wisely, neuroticism is 
usually referred to as “emotional insta- 
bility,” and psychoticism (the word does 
not appear in this book) is referred to as 
"toughmindedness." Brief examples of 
research and practical uses of the ques- 
tionnaires are presented. Also, the limita- 
tions of personality measures in general 
and the ones in the book, in particular, 
are discussed, Most of the space in the 
first chapter and the last chapter (8) is 
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devoted to warning the reader against 
misuse or misinterpretation of their 
scores, These warnings could, however, be 
easily missed by readers who skip chapter 
1 and turn directly to the questionnaires. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 deal with the 
three central constructs of Eysenck’s 
theory of personality. In chapter 2, an 
extraversion questionnaire of 210 items is 
presented. The questionnaire is scored for 
seven sub-factors (30 items each): activ- 
ity, sociability, risk-taking, impulsiveness, 
expressiveness,  reflectiveness, and 
responsibility. Scoring keys and simpli- 
fied norms for these sub-factors are pre- 
sented. Chapter 3, similarly, measures 
emotional instability and its seven sub- 
factors: self-esteem, happiness, anxiety, 
obsessiveness, autonomy, hypochrondri- 
asis, and guilt. Chapter 4 presents ques- 
tions designed to measure toughminded- 
ness and its seven sub-factors: aggressive- 
ness, assertiveness, achievement orienta- 
tion, manipulation, sensation-seeking, 
dogmatism, and masculinity-femininity. 

Chapter 5 consists of 32 cartoons 
which the reader is asked to rank on a 
scale from 1, “not at all funny” to 5, 
“extremely funny.” These cartoons are 
scored for four categories of humor: 
nonsense, satire, aggression and sex, as 
well as a total score. The author states 
that extraverts tend to score higher than 
introverts and males higher than females 
in sexual and aggressive humor. However, 
the sex differences may be explained by 
more of the cartoons showing women as 
objects of humor than men as the objects 
of humor, 

Chapter 6 consists of 159 questions 
concerning sexual attitudes, There are 11 
Mini. scales such as, “permissiveness, 
ulfillment, and nuerotic sex.” There are, 
also, two complex scales called sexual 
libido and sexual satisfaction, and an 
additional masculinity-feminity scale. 
This scale is constructed by choosing 
items that are endorsed much more fre- 

uently by one sex than the other. While 
the authors are careful to state that any 
Opposite gender scores do not imply 
homosexuality or lesbianism, it seems 
that it might have been best to omit this 
subtest from a text intended for laymen, 


as some needless а; i be 
cheated: pprehensions may 


Chapter 7 contains a questionnaire of 
176 statements concerning social and 
political attitudes with seven sub-factors: 
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ermissiveness, racism, religionism, social- 
libertarianism, reactionism, and 
ifism. These seven sub-factors have 
е complex scoring keys than do the 
other questionnaires in the other chap- 
ers, 
The professional usefulness of Know 
Your Own Personality for psychologists 
and students of personality assessment is 
limited. The book provides examples of a 
wide variety of personality question- 
naires, which could be used for class 
projects and demonstrations, However, 
these people should approach the litera- 
ture in the field critically. Technical 
questions concerning the reliability and 
validity of the questionnaires are not 
addressed in the book. When psycholo- 
ts and students use the book, they will 
ve to look elsewhere for references to 
the vast research literature that supports 
the inventories. 
_ Finally, the ethical question concern- 
ing whether a book containing self- 
administered personality questionnaires 
should be sold to the public must be 
raised. The authors' rationale for writing 
the book was that it would reduce the 
mystique surrounding personality mea- 
sures. One of their defenses against the 
uestion of possible misuse of the ques- 
tionnaires was that, to their knowledge, 
Know Your Own 1, Q., a similar book, 
had led to positive rather than negative 
results, Another was that most people 
like their personalities and are unlikely to 
be harmed by knowing their scores on 
резов questionnaires. Among pro- 
essional psychologists, agreement with 
this position, as with much of Eysenck's 
work, is unlikely to be either unanimous 
or vigorous, (See Evans [1976] for a brief 
review of Eysenck's critical views of 
American clinical psychology — too 
slavishly Freudian — and experimental 
psychology — too trivial.) 
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pist, is a Diplomate in Clinical Psychology 
of The American Board of Professional 
Psychology, and a Fellow of the Society 
for Personality Assessment. His research 
interests are in the areas of adaptation 
and biological factors affécting psycho- 
therapeutic outcome. His forthcoming 
book, Decisions and Emotional Fulfill- 
ment (Nelson-Hall, in press) explores the 
complexity of decision-making (including. 
neurological processes) and the effect of 
decisions upon goals and other emotional 
qualities of life. 

This book by an educational consult- 
ant, writer, and speaker, is presented as 
*a new understanding of human learning, 
emotion and thinking." It is organized 
around the guiding concept (a neologism) 
named the "Proster" or program struc- 
ture which is utilized to explain a variety 
of emotional, developmental and едиса- 
tional functions. Much use is made of 
MacLean's (1964) neurological model of 
the brain as being constructed of three 
Separate brains of varying phylogenetic 
development. 

Hart conceptualizes programs of vary- 
ing complexity of structure and external 
linkage to explain the difference between 
successful and anxiety-ridden (“aborted”) 
behavior. This model is presented with 
greater authority by Lilly (1972) who 
does not appear in the bibliography. This 
illustrates the primary shortcoming of 
this volume. While the title suggests that 
it is а synthesis of current knowledge of 
neurology, both the technical references 
and the diagrams are frequently inaccu- 
rate or misleadingly incomplete. The re- 
viewer found himself checking errors con- 
cerning the relative importance of the 
neocortex (which Hart considers in isola- 
tion), the olfactory brain in ancestral 
forms (whose importance is underesti- 
mated), the limbic lobe, the pituitary 
gland, the nature of individual neurone 
activity, the reticular activating system, 
silent areas of the brain, and so forth. No 
reference is made to the complexity 
introduced by multiple neurotransmitter 
functioning, rate-limiting reactions, or the 
holographic model (Pribram). 

The reviewer offers the following illus- 
tration of the writer’s errors because of 
overlaps in the area of optics and photog- 
raphy which might be more accessible 
than the neurological literature to the 
reader. To make the useful (though un- 
original) point that intellectual function- 
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ing is less effective under conditions of 
threat, the author invokes the concept of 
“rising . . . in the sense of the iris of a 
camera lens or of the eye shutting down. 
We perceive less and even that not so 
sharply." Consider the following direct state- 
ment concerning “functions of the iris:” 
A small pupil prevents light from passing 
through the more peripheral parts of the 
lens system ... and reduces the effects of 
chromatic and spherical aberration. [It] also 
increases the depth of field, that is, the 
range within which objects are clearly seen 
without altering the accommodation .... 

There may be little alteration in the size of 

the pupil throughout the day although the 

illumination varies over a considerable range 

(Bell Davidson, Scarborough, 1965, p. 

Those familiar with cameras know 
these principles, Errors are not even 
confined to physiological topics, e.g., 
findings reported by Binet are attributed 
to Piaget. 

There are some useful features of this 
book: criticism of our educational system 
for overemphasizing symbolic activities at 
the expense of a more intuitive approach 
to problem-solving; the advantage of a 
threatless educational environment; the 
adaptive nature of emotion; that ethologi- 
cal theory is more effective than the 
laboratory approach to studying effective 
learning; and, description of the subjec- 
tive (as opposed to neurological) process 
of thinking. 

Neverless, this book cannot really be 
recommended, since the author has not 
assimilated successfully the technical sup- 
port for his ideas. Hart is more successful 
in delineating weaknesses in our educa- 
tional system than in creative scientific 
exposition. 
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Reviewed by Israel H. Rosenberg 

Israel H. Rosenberg holds a PhD from 
N.Y.U. and is a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology. He has had many occasions 
in years of private practice and service to 
social agencies to treat the victims of 
marital discord. He has often gone the 
less gratifying route, for a psychologist, 
of being an “expert witness.” But he 
takes pride that in a recent case a social 
worker called to congratulate him for 
hewing to a “fair line" in court in spite of 
legal and client pressures. He considers 
himself а conservative, dynamically 
oriented psychotherapist. 


This is a breezy book on the once 
taboo topic of divorce which may well 
join with others in driving the topic of 
death into second-place popularity in our 
public libraries. It may also drive busy 
divorce lawyers into an early grave from 
over-work — more likely into retirement 
from a surfeit of riches. What will it do to 
psychologists? Dr. Kessler would say that 
they will have to learn more about the art 
of “emotional freedom after divorce.” 

If therapists are not ready, the first 
half of this book by a counseling psy- 
chologist from Georgia State University, 
who has come to expertise partly through 
being herself divorced and remarried, is 
ready with inspirational prescriptions for 
handling the pain as well as the transient 
"adolescence" ensuing from the separa- 
tion. The tone is, *Do it, and you will 
succeed." If you don't, or cannot follow 
the self-administered therapy, and are 
"stuck on an emotional plane with no 
place to turn," then Dr. Kessler recom- 
mends counseling for those who wish to 
have an “enriching divorce.” All of the 
prescriptions are aimed at those who have 
cast the die; that is, they are somewhere 
along the process of emotional separation 
from a spouse. In stressing divorce as ай 
emotional process, one that allows for 4 
"tremendous amount of personality 
growth," she follows directly in line with: 
Mel Krantzler’s recent “Creative Divorce" 
(1974). 

_ In her focus on the emotional separa- 
tion, she recommends just about every- 
thing except any kind of dynamic person- 
ality approach. She quotes various 
psychoanalysts as authorities on topics 
like separation, but takes issue with an 
analyst like Bergler who warned that 
remarrying means replaying the same | 
record." With ease and snap-shot lucidity, 
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She describes to the novice-divorced 
person (who may not understand as well 
as a professional, no?) transactional 
analysis, Ellis’ thought-stopping, Jacob- 
son's progressive relaxation, assertive 
training, uses of Yoga, and various types 
of "behavioral control." When you are 
through with this potpourri — for a 
conservative therapist a very fast way of 
getting inside glimpses about everything 
new on the therapeutic horizon — "you 
are on your way to success," she says. 
.At this point, anyone experienced 
with problems of divorce must take 
pause. To be sure, Dr. Kessler, out of her 
study of 230 divorced persons at the 
Georgia State Counseling Center and else- 
where, appears to contribute something 
of value when she analyzes an emotional 
relationship to a spouse as dying by 
inches and running through stages of 
disillusionment, erosion, detachment, and 
physical separation. She is a serious and 
Sophisticated observer as well as crusader, 
in spite of her surface glibness. Yet, was 
there not at least à bit of cognitive 
dissonance operating among the 80% of 
the total group of divorced people she 
surveyed who reported that "divorce 
changed them in the direction of being 
more assertive, more extroverted, more 
independent, happier, more confident, 
and relaxed?" Indeed, she does. add, 
“these persons reported intense pain,” a 
pain she stresses as being a creative force. 
One is reminded of the therapist who 
asked a group that fell into dead silence 
after a member's happy announcement of 
his divorce, "If this is such a happy 
occasion, why are we all sitting shivah 
(Hebrew for mourning)?” 1 

Dr. Kessler's reply to such a question 
really comes in the second half of the 
book when she describes how divorce is 
stigmatized in this country on the basis of 
our guilt-ridden Puritan heritage. People 
who get divorced are perceived as imma- 
ture failures. We have unrealistic expecta- 
tions of marriage and only condemnatory 
attitudes towards divorce at а time when 
much change is taking place in the 
relationships between men and women. 
In the end, she calls for clearer accept- 
ance of divorce as an "institution" and 
for greater respect towards the divorced 
and the courage they have shown. 

One can indeed accept various of Dr. 
Kessler's prescriptions for а changing 
society, and the need for removal of the 
legal warfare and the persistent preju- 
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dices, but one must ask where does this 
leave the people who were troubled be- 
fore, during and after marriage? Does she 
not lean a bit heavily in the direction of 
divorce as a creative tool and overlook it 
as a symptom of pathology from other 
sources, both within and outside the 
divorcing person? 
Reference 
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David H. L. Olson and Nancy S. Dahl 
(Eds.). Inventory of Marriage and Family 
Literature. Vol. 3. 1973-1974. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Family Social Science, 
University of Minnesota, 1975, 383 
pages, $8.95 cloth. 


Reviewed by Bernard І. Murstein 

Bernard 1. Murstein is professor of 
psychology and department chairman at 
Connecticut College and past president of 
the Society for Personality Assessment. 
His interests embrace projective tech- 
niques, interpersonal attraction, marital 
choice, and the history of marriage. 

His books include Theory and Re- 
search in Projective Techniques, Hand- 
book of Projective Techniques, Theories 
of Attraction and Love (Ed.), Love, Sex, 
and Marriage Through the Ages, and the 
recently published Who Will Marry 
Whom? Theories and Research in Marital 
Choice. 

The Inventory of Marriage and Family 
Literature 1973-1974 is the successor to 
International Bibliography of Research in 
Marriage and the Family published earlier 
in two volumes (1900-1964; 1965-1972). 
As the number of articles on marriage is 
increasing rapidly, the editors elected to 
focus on only two years, list only the 
periodical literature, and only articles 
written in English. Helpful additions not 
found in the earlier inventories include 
the authors' addresses (an invaluable aid 
in writing for reprints), and an enlarged, 
recategorized subject index. The key 
word in title and author indexes have 
been retained. The index, in sum, has 
been improved from earlier editions. 

There are, nevertheless, some short- 
comings which should be made explicit 
for the researcher-reader. As in my earlier 
review of Volume II of the /nventory, 1 
have used my own work for this period to 
check on the adequacy of coverage. Of a 
number of works published in 1973 and 
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1974 bearing on the family, several are 
not listed. An historical volume dealing 
with love, sex, and marriage is absent as is 
a chapter in a book dealing with a theory 
of black-white marriage. Both of these 
omissions are in accord with the new 
policy of listing only periodical literature. 
However, the title of the book ought then 
be changed to make this clear. It ought to 
read Inventory of Marriage and Family 
[Periodical] Literature. 

Another omission is the subject listing 
of my article "Sex drive, person percep- 
tion and marital choice." At least, it does 
not appear under the logical headings of 
Family and Sex or Mate Selection. This 
suggests an unknown degree of error in 
subject categorization. The article was 
listed under the author and key word 
indexes. 

Last, an article entitled “Clarification 
of obfuscation or conjugation: A reply to 
à criticism of SVR theory of marital 
choice" was not listed along with two 
other articles dealing with theories of 
marital choice by Rubin and Levinger, 
and Lewis, Here, however, the editors 
may have been thrown a curve by the 
journal editor's listing the articles under 
Letters to the Editor for some unknown 
reason, although they were substantial in 
length and hardly letters, 

If one may generalize from this 
example, it is that it is a very difficult job 
indeed to compile an accurate and comp- 
rehensive bibliographic e, and errors 
are not always the fault of the editors. 
The /nventory will henceforth be pub- 
lished on a yearly basis, and I would 
Suggest that its effectiveness could be 
increased by including within its lists all 
original contributions published as cha. 
ters in books as well as the books 
themselves when these are not basic, 
elementary texts. More careful checking 
should be done regarding the subject 
categories, 

Despite these shortcomings, the /nven- 
tory is of immense value as a biblio- 
graphic aid for those who want to keep 
abreast of the latest marriage and family 
literature and/or those who intend to do 
research in the area. I cannot conceive of 
а serious marriage researcher who would 
not want it close at hand. 


Sloane, R. B., Staples, F. R., Cristol, A. 
H., and Whipple, К. Psychotherapy 
Versus Behavior Therapy. Cambridge, 
Mass: Commonwealth Fund, Harvard 
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University Press, 1975, xx + 264 pages, 
$10.50. 


Reviewed by Robert M. Allen, PhD 


The reviewer has retired from 
academia to an active private practice asa 
psychodiagnostic consultant. He has a 
long history of cynicism vis-a-vis psycho- 
therapy and a shorter censorious view of 
behavior therapy. This makes him an 
unsuitable reviewer of a book devoted to 
а comparison of techniques with which 
he is familiar but about which he is 
dubious, 

Perhaps a time-distance away from the 
classroom and into the consultation room 
will mellow this reviewer's attitude 
toward psycho- and behavior therapy and 
then this will spill over into psycho- 
therapists and behavior therapists. 


Somewhere, in a paper or a book, 
someone (whose identity and specific 
reference escape this reviewer) stated: 
"Psychotherapy is an unidentified process 
for unspecified problems with unpredict- 
able outcomes..." This book serves as a 
proving vehicle for this comment. 

As with other  multiply-authored 
volumes, it is difficult to obtain a central 
point of view, free from the variety of 
personal biases. However, despite the 
tendency to ride off in as many directions 
as there are contributors (be it edited or 
co-authored), the limitation of psycho- 
therapy versus behavior therapy did tend 
to reduce the tangentiality of the ideas 
presented herein, 

From the Foreword by Judd Marmor, 
through Wolpe’s second Foreword, to the 
authors’ (or author’s) Introduction, the 
reader is made aware of the validity of 
the opening quote above — that the 
subject matter of this volume is difficult 
to grasp, more difficult to evaluate, and 
most difficult to implement, 

‚ The scenario is not the “36 different 
kinds of psychotherapy” described by 
Harper, but the comparison between 

psychoanalytically oriented psycho- 
therapy" and "behavior therapy." Reads 
and sounds simple, but is it? The defi- 
nitions of both types of therapeutic 
poponun actually invite a return to 

per's "36 different kinds of psycho- 
therapy." Despite this handicap, the 
authors have put into print the plan, 
outcome at four months of treatment, 
and follow-up evaluations one year fol- 
lowing treatment. 

The research design is excellent in view 
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of past efforts to determine the effective- 
ness of therapy. Variables found in differ- 
ent combinations in other studies have 
been included compositely in this one 
study — in itself an herculean under- 
taking. 

In order not to give away the end of 
the picture, this reviewer will not disclose 
for the reader which therapeutic pro- 
cedure proved to be poorer than, equal 
to, or better than the other, including the 
findings with the *minimal treatment 
group," the third group in this design. 

There is no gainsaying the value of 
experimental data, nor should any one 
really object to information. But beyond 
the study itself, this volume proves to be 
even more valuable for its presentation of 
the between and within differences of the 
umbrella terms, “psychoanalytically 
oriented therapy” and “behavior 
therapy.” Actually, however, it is not 
process-oriented but therapist-variable- 
oriented as the patients saw their ther- 
apists and as the latter perceived them- 
selves, 

And finally, the entire project is sum- 
marized. 

This reviewer recommends this book 
for the graduate student in therapy 
courses, The practitioner would most 
likely find little in this archival volume 
simply because he/she is “sot” in his/her 
way. Therapists of either persuasion 
would find selected portions to. sul rt 
their biases and to reenforce their © 
of a therapy technique. Overall, the pub- 
lisher, Commonwealth Fund: lends 
further prestige to an otherw! well- 
written and informative book. 


Perspectives in Creativity. 
‘Aldine, 1975, 353 + xiv pages, $14.75. 

Reviewed by: Lita Linzer Schwartz 

Lita Linzer Schwartz is Professor of 
Educational Psychology at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Ogontz Campus. 
She has participated in the Creative 
Problem-Solving Institute and із а сот 
sulting editor for the Journal of Creative 
Behavior. 

On initial inspection, this anthology of 
original papers by 14 leaders in the field 
of creativity offers great promise for 
exciting reading. Each author is supposed 
to look back to his or her early involve- 
ment in the field, development over the 
years, successes and failures, and then 
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forward to future directions for effort. 
Irving Taylor’s introductory chapter 
asks the questions: “What is creativity? 
What are the systematic approaches to its 
study? What are the important areas of 
research? How is creativity assessed? Can 
creativity be developed? Finally, why the 
growing concern with creativity” (p.2)? 
The ensuing literature review clearly 
demonstrates the wide range of possible 
answers to these questions, and pud 
an effective and appropriate Бас! ground 
for the following chapters. Getzels’ con- 
cluding chapter draws on many of the 
same sources, but focuses more on the 
prospects for future research. 
he essays offer à fascinating and 
consistently interesting picture of the 
ways in which each contributor views 
creativity, justifying the reviewer's first 
impression, Although much of the con- 
tent is familiar to any student of creativ- 
the retrospective approach ermits 
participate more Шу, if 
in the development and 
of the researc! reported. 
Not all of the authors cite their research 
studies, report their failures, ог 
directions for future work, but they 
much of 


of interest to psychologists and educa- 
also to readers in 
industry and management ог those who 
are simply curious ‘about creative people 
and the creative process. As Getzels puts 
it in his closing sentence, 


dilemmas of individual 

existential requirements for social ameliora- 

Шон, ж I eere ч 

mani LI а! 

ses of ental functi 

pursuits, creative think: 

study of almost unparalleled significance for 

human welfare. (p. 341) 

Contributors to the anthology are: 
Frank M. Andrews, Frank Barron, M. 
Csikszent mihalyi, Robert L. Ellison, J. P. 
Guilford (who sparked contemporary 
interest in creativity), Salvatore R. Maddi, 
Donald W. MacKinnon, Sidney J. Parnes, 
George M. Prince, Anne Roe, Calvin W. 
Taylor, E. Paul Torrance, and the two 
editors. One looks in vain for Gary Davis, 
John Feldhusen, Harold Harding, Sanford 
Mednick, and others who have contribu- 
ted to the field, but perhaps their absence 
from this volume will provoke a welcome 


sequel. 
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1977 PROGRAM 
SOCIETY FOR PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
San Diego, California — March 24-26 


The SPA program, to be held at the Harbor Island TraveLodge in San Diego, 
California, has two components. The first, a Workshop Segment, is oriented to the 
continuing education commitment of the Society. It includes three workshops, each of 
which is designed to provide detailed consideration of a particular assessment 
technique or issue. The second component, a Plenary Session, offers a forum for the 
discussion of important assessment issues and the presentation of recent research in 
the assessment area. It includes invited addresses, symposia, research papers, and a 
videotape demonstration. 


WORKSHOP SEGMENT: It includes an afternoon session from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, March 24, and a morning session from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon on Friday, 
March 25. Each workshop will be limited to 30 participants and requires pre- 
registration through SPA, 1070 E. Angeleno Ave., Burbank, California 91501; Phone 
(after 6 p.m. PST) 213/848-6060. 


Workshop Fees: (Also covers registration fee for the Plenary Session) 


Full-time Graduate Students, Interns, Post-doctoral Fellows .......... $30.00 
SU Aj Mem Delay SEE Edo етан $40.00 
МОЛЕБЕН eee stelle cec $60.00 


PLENARY SESSION: This segment of the program includes three invited addresses, 
two symposia, two paper sessions, and a videotaped demonstration of psychodiag- 
nostic assessment. It is open to the professional public and will begin at 1:00 p.m. on 
Friday, March 25, and continue through the following day. Pre-registration is strongly 
encouraged, using the registration form obtained from SPA (address above); however, 
registration may also be completed on Friday, March 25, at the SPA registration desk 
at the hotel. 
Plenary Session Registration Fees: 
SPA Members 
Non-members 


SITE INFORMATION 


The TraveLodge at Harbor Island is two minutes from the San Diego Airport and four 
minutes from downtown San Diego. An airport courtesy car is available. The hotel is 
providing us with a special room rate ($26 single; $34 double) which will be honored if 
reservations are made through SPA’s Central Office (address above). 


WORKSHOP DESCRIPTIONS 

WORKSHOP I 
The Rorschach: A Review of the Comprehensive System 
Leader: John E. Exner, Long Island University T 

Focuses on the scoring variables, critical ratios, percentages and ial derivations 
that have evolved in the Comprehensive System. Three Foe wil be did to 
illustrate the major configurations of these variables as they apply to the formulation 
of personality description, identification of psychopathological states, and in the 
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formulation of intervention planning and evaluation. Special emphasis will be afforded 
the issues of inhibited psychological development in the child, early identification of 
suicide potential, and differential diagnosis of schizophrenia versus the borderline 
personality. Open to qualified professionals and graduate students who have some, but 
not necessarily extensive, prior experience in Rorschach testing. 


WORKSHOP II 

An Introduction to MMPI Interpretation and Short Forms of the MMPI 

Leader: Charles S. Newmark, University of North Carolina School of Medicine 
Provides an introduction to the development, construction, clinical interpretation, 

and present status of the MMPI and short forms of the MMPI. Pertinent background 

information and empirical constructs basic to clinical use of the MMPI will be 

presented. The first day will involve a didactic format, while the second day will offer 

participants the opportunity to interpret à variety of protocols under close 

supervision. Participants should have minimal familiarity with Dahlstrom et al., An 

MMPI Handbook, Vol. 1. 


WORKSHOP Ш 
Assessment for Psychological Treatment: A Process Approach 
Leaders: Fred Schectman and Michael Harty, The Menninger Foundation 

Intended to engage the participants cognitively and experientially in an jssue- 
oriented and process-oriented approach to psychological assessment, directly relevant 
to and continuous with the planning and conduct of psychological treatment. Didactic 
presentations will be complemented by small-group discussions in which the didactic 
concepts will be applied to clinical material, including case examples from the 
participant! own experience. Open to professionals and students with some 
experience in the assessment and treatment of emotional disorders. 


THE PLENARY SESSION 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24: 
6:00 — 8:00 BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 
p.m. Chairperson: Irving B. Weiner 
This meeting is open to SPA members. Participation is strongly 
encouraged. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25: 
Registration desk will be open from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
1:00— 1:15 Opening remarks: Irving B. Weiner, SPA President 
1:15 — 2:30 SYMPOSIUM: Assessment in Private Practice: Clinical and Forensic 
Applications 
Chairperson: Carl N. Zimet, University of Colorado Medical School 
Participants: Paul Berg, Private Practice, Oakland, CA; S. Philip 
Erdberg, Private Practice, Greenbrae, CA; John E. Exner, Long 
UE ous NI University; Irving B. Weiner, Case Western Reserve University 
:45 — 3: ITED ADDRESS: Effects of Moo i 
Triggered by Blacky Jesi 4 di in она“ 
Chairperson: George Stricker, Adelphi University 
Speakers: Gerald S. Blum, University of California, Santa Barbara, and 
Michael Green, Springfield, Mass. Child Guidance Clinic 4 
4:00 — 5:30 PAPER SESSION 
Chairperson: Richard Н. Dana, University of Arkansas 
4:00 E. Crumpton, UCLA School of Medicine: Two approaches to assessing 
positive aspects of ego functioning 


n2 
420 
440 
5:00 


5:20 
6:00 — 7:30 
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K. Smith, The Menninger Foundation: Reassessing a model of 
assesment. 


W. H. Smith, The Menninger Foundation: Ethical and social issues in 
Мру» ir to рвача test reports 
. Н. Johnson, T. A. Williams, D. E. L Klingler, а R. A, Giannetti, 
o of Utah College of Medicine: An interventionally rele- 
vant, computerized assessment procedure for intake triage of mental 
health patients, 

Discussion and questions 

COCKTAILS AND RECEPTION (Dutch treat) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26: 
9:00 ~ 10:30 M The Impact of Psychological Tests on Psychiatric 


ьн. Brown University 
Ж il Colson, Fred + Ira Stamm, and 
Menninger Foundation 


1045-1145 INVITED ко Dm e A 
and a Restatement à 


1:00 2:00 


245 ~ 345 
245 


OE Walter С. fet, Portland State University 
School of Medicine 


INVITED ADDRESS: and Personality; Developing @ 
Taxonomy Terms in L 
ofr Bern Ter Diverse Languages 


20 мик Reed, ‚ Portland State University 

Comey, Menninger Foundation: о 
tests as predictive of йлшез in 7701 Kita e 
^. B. Suricklin А М, L. Penk, North Texas State University: Vividness 

and control of imagery in psychological types 
к.с. NL с. 2 а АА, 5. Gilbert, понеку New 
with the Affect Rating Scal 
w. c Va Moi, Dallas, Texas: ЖКН of ионды word 


Diank ind quit 


SPECIAL. PRESENTATION: 
TN 
Presenter Sidney L. Halperin, Tripler Army Medical Conor Поподића 


Anthony Davids, Assistant Chairperson for Program 
Norman 5. Mitroff, Auistant Chairperson for Promotion 
Marilyn Weir, ‚ Assistant Chairperson for Local Arrangements 


| THE IXth INTERNATIONAL RORSCHACH CONGRESS 


"Congress will be held in Fribourg, Switzerland from September Ist through 
r 4th, 1977. Wo 


р basic theme is: КҮ 
The Rorschach Test in Light of Interhuman Relations Mi 
the basic theme of the Congress focuses on interpersonal relations, se 
concerning the spectrum of Rorschach topics. Major papers d for the 
will be afforded 30 minutes for presentation, while minor papers will be 
10 to 12 minutes. Symposia suggestions are alvo is í 
members of the International Rorschach 
the deadline for b 


Further information, registration forms, and for membership in the 
International mation, vegtrtóon ed om 


How would you like to use a prójective person- 
ality. test which can be scored quickly and 
objectively? Whose interpretation is baséd on 
careful factor-analytic studies? Which’ has 
norms for 11-year-old through adult levels 
(over 1900 selected Ss)? Uses an interesting 
and disarming cartoon-like format? |” 


#4 


GROUP 
PERSONALITY 


PROJECTIVE 
TEST. 


Order Examiner's Set including general manual, 
scoring keys, 12 test booklets, and 100 answer 
sheets, enough material for a good-sized testing 
program (and only $27.00). 


For further information, write to 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 9229 
Missoula, Montana 59807 


У 
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RORSCHACH TUTORIAL d RORSCHACH WORKSHOP 
June 20-24 ап June 27-July 1 


Conducted By 
John E. Exner, Jr. and Irving B. Weiner 


Both programs will be held at the Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City. The 
Tutorial, conducted by Dr. Exner, focuses on Rorschach fundamentals. En- 
rollment is limited to 25. The Annual Workshop, conducted by Drs. Exner 
andWeiner, emphasizes advanced clinical interpretation with special atten- 
tion to contemporary research and practice. Enrollment is limited to 40. 
Tuition for each program is $175, with a limited number of partial tuition 
scholarships available to full time graduate students and interns. 


For further information and applications write: 


RORSCHACH WORKSHOPS 
11 Beaver Drive 
Bayville, N.Y. 11709 
Phone: 516 - 628-8372 


TWO WORKSHOPS IN THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Case Western Reserve University — Department of Psychology 
Summer Session — 1977 
Conducted by 
Marguerite В. Hertz, Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology 
Workshop |. BASIC PRINCIPLES June 20-24 
echnique of administration. Fundamentals of scorin -Psychologicalsignificance of 
test variables. Introduction to interpretation. Clinica demonstrations in hospitals. 
veel Cae EE CUINIGAL INTERPRETATION June 27-July 1 
j 1265 presenting a wide variety of disorders. Revi 5 
ments in test interpretation Ciim demetan o e p Вемен тее 
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Third Edition 


The Hutt Adaptation 


OF THE 


Bender Gestalt Test 


by MAX L. HUTT 


This is the only book in the field which offers both objective 
and projective methods for interpreting Bender Gestalt Test data. 

In this new edition, the author has incorporated suggestions 
and comments from colleagues, data from research studies and 
community health programs, and his own research studies and 
clinical experiences aimed toward improving both the projective 
uses of the HABGT procedures and the calibration and normative 
data for the two objective scales presented in this volume. 

This revision features: extensive and revised norms for а variety 
of psychiatric groups, new norms for children, and an extensive 
review of the clinical and research literature. It also provides new 
weighted scores for rapid Configurational Analysis and differen- 
tial diagnosis. 1 

The book is now clearly divided into two parts: part 1 contains 
a presentation of the history, theory, methods of administration, 
methods of interpretation. Part 2 includes à variety of clinical 
studies of diverse states of psychopathology and impaired func- 
tioning. There is a new chapter on children's records. Much more 
attention is given to the experimental-clinical method as an ар- 
proach to more precise evaluation of dynamics of pathology. The 
complex problems of evaluating for the psychological effects of 
organic brain damage and of differentiating primary mental re- 
tardation from other conditions are also discussed. 
1977, 288 pp., $14.50/£10.30 ISBN: 0-8089-0990-8 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50€ handling charge. 
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print), 175 test reviews written by authorities in = Wayne Н Holtzman, American Journal of Orthopsy. 
psychology and testing. 47 excerpted journal chiatry. ` 
reviews, 12,376 references for specific tests, а every psychological and psychiatric library must have 
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with personality tests — HJ. Eysenck, The British Jour 
nal of Social & Clinical Psychology. 
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160 pages of comprehensive author and title in- Psychometrically inclined. psychologist, and this volume 
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fied indexes of personality tests as well as all tests Needed to assess the status of personality measurement 
available in other areas = Ralph F Berdie, Contemporary Psychology. 
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A Guide to Research on the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 


JOHN GARWOOD 
Portland State University 


n the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale done in the last 25 years is 
results are organized into six topics: ability to predict outcome, 
differentiated, populations not differentiated, specific 
edicts outcome and is thereby a valuable prognostic 


Summary: Research о 
“summarized. The study 
numerical correlations, populations 
therapies. The scale significantly pr 


ánstrument. 

The Rorschach Prognostic Rating Rorschach cards" (Klopfer, Ainsworth, 
cale (RPRS) was introduced in 1951 by Klopfer, & Holt, 1954, p. 688). The 
opfer, Kirkner, Wisham, and Baker. RPRS is designed to measure ego 
i strength, both available and potentially 


available. 


lation 
Bloom (1956) 
Normally productive = 02" 
Cartwright (1958) 52 03 
Endicott et al (1964) 
Treated 43 05 
Untreated 38 05 
Kirkner et al (1953) 67 01 
Mindess (1953) 
Full group 81 > 
Less ten psychotics 66 = 
Newmark et al (1974) | 
Behaviour mod Al 05 
Rational-emotive 48 05 
Seidel (1960) 40 91 
Sheehan et al (1954) 
Personality change 


* For difference between means- 
** Means calculated for this table- 
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Ability to Predict Outcome Blaine (1967) do not report the sign of 
i i the correlation. Of the negative studies 
t gative studies, 
me mien iE Чан шшш Ot nts 
groups. These groups were one of thetwo positive correlations, The RPRS does 
studied by Bloom (1956), two by Cart- indeed predict therapeutic outcome. 
wright (1958), two by Endicott and Specific Therapies 


Endicott ( 1964), 


Wisham, and Giedt 


one by Kirkner, 


N t al. (1974) found that 
(1953), one by ewmark et al. ( our 


RS dicted outcome for 
Mindess (1953), two by Newmark, RPRS scores predic 15 


Finkelstein, and Frerking (1974), and the 
Broup of Sheehan, 
т, and Spigelman 
dies on five client 


personality change 
Frederick, Rosevea 


(1954). In five stu 


therapy by behavior modification (in par- 
ticular desensitization, assertiveness train- 
ing, and aversion therapy) and rational- 
emotive therapy. Cartwright (1958) was 


able to predict the outcome of client- ~ 
groups, the КРЕЗ scores do not signifi- ^ 


cantly predict therapeutic outcome. In 


centered therapy from RPRS scores. 


three of the five negative studies, the Summary 
RPRS scores are positively correlated The RPRS predicts therapeutic out- 


with therapeutic outcome, but not Signifi- come for a wi 


de variety of patient popu- 


cantly so. These studies are the Filmer- lations | and therapeutic techniques, 
| Bennett (1955), the Johnson (1953), and including behavior modification. The 
the symptomatic group of Sheehan et al. correlations. between RPRS scores and 


(1954). In the Bloom (1956) study the therapeutic outcome 


5 range from .38 to 


sign of the correlation is negative for his .80. Altogether, the RPRS is a valuable 
underproductive group. Whiteley and Prognostic instrument. 


Table 2 
Populations Differentiated by the RPRS 


Study Population 
Adams et al. (1963) Hospitalized in 


Bloom (1956) 
Cartwright (1958) 


Endicott et al, (1964) 
Kirkner et al. (1953) 
Mindess (1953) 


Seidel (1960) 


patients with functional psychiatric disorders, 
top 25% of RPRS scores from bottom 25%, 


Psychoneurotic veteran оштра! 


tients who have normally pro- 
ductive Rorschach Protocols, 


Self-referred ambulatory Cases, a typical sample for the 
University of Chicago Counseling Center. 

Armed forces Personnel, treated and untreated. 
Veteran’s hospital patients, Psychoneurotic and psychotic. 
Patients at a neuro; 


psychiatric clinic, half voluntary, half 
Court-referred, 


Schizophrenics, 


Sheehan et а], (1954) Adult Stutterers, measured 9n personality change. 4 


JOHN GARWOOD 
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Table 3 
Populations Not Differentiated by the RPRS 


Study Population 
Bloom (1956) Psychoneurotic veterans who have underproductive Rorschach 
protocols. 
Johnson (1953) Educationally and mentally retarded. 


Sheehan etal.(1954) Adult stutters, measured on symptom change. 


Whiteley et al. (1967) Harvard males. 


ша EE 
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Primary Process Thinking in the Same Children 
at Two Developmental Levels 


ELIANE RIVARD 
Allan Memorial Institute 


Summary: 


and 


STEPHANIE Z. DUDEK 
Universite de Montreal 


Analysis of primary process thinking of the same children at kindergarten level 


and at grade four revealed that amount of primary process thinking was relatively constant 
with development, contrary to predictions based on psychoanalytic theory. However, the 
two facets of primary process thinking, i.e., drive related ideation and formal deviations of 
thought follow different lines of development with the former increasing and the latter 


decreasing in quality and type with age. 


Manifestations of the primary process 
have been studied mostly in relation to 
the thought processes of normal and 
abnormal adults. Although primary pro- 
cess thinking is considered to be typical 
of children's mental functioning accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory, there is a 
relative paucity of research investigating 
the extent to which this is really the case. 
Genetically, primary process thinking is 
progressively inhibited and overlaid by 
secondary process thinking in the course 
of psychic development. Raw instinctual 
strivings become increasingly transformed 
(i.e., "sublimated" or “neutralized”) into 
socialized motivations under the harnes- 
sing influence of drive controls and de- 
fenses, which emerge in the process of 
ego structuralization. So far, no longi- 
tudinal studies have been carried out to 
test these psychoanalytically-based 
assumptions, 

A number of studies provide indirect 
evidence for the presence of primary 
process manifestations in children of dif- 
ferent ages without identifying these 
manifestations as such. The results of 
only two studies will be reported here. 

Ames, L., Learned, J., Metraux, R., 
Walker, К. (1952) studied the Rorschach 
responses of 650 boys and girls ranging 
from 2 years through 10 years of ageina 
developmental investigation of children's 


Communication presented at the 15th Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Psychology, 
Montreal, 1974. 

The present article is a resume of a thesis 
carried out in partial requirement for the 
master's degree of Psychology at the Universite 
de Montreal (1975) by the first author under 
the supervision of the second author, using data 
compiled by the second author. 


Rorschach performance. A finding of 
major importance was that many types of 
responses which are considered as patho- 
logical in the adult occur characteristic- 
ally at certain ages in the child. The 
majority of their subjects were found to 
perseverate to a considerable extent 
through 3 years of age, and to some 
extent through 7 years of age. Contami- 
nation, another sign of disturbance in the 
adult, was found to occur normally in the 
child Кот 4% to 5% years of age, 
decreasing thereafter. Similarly, confabu- 
lation and confabulatory combinations 
Occurred in normal children at all age 
levels from 4 to 7 years, with the excep- 
tion of 6 years. Other manifestations of 
the primary thought process, while not 
labelled as such by the authors, were also 
found to be present in children's Ror- 
schach records. These include various 
forms of “strange combinations" ог 
condensations, and the tendency to con- 
ceive of objects seen on the cards as being 
“real,” or as having some kind of direct 
relationship to the subject. Both libidinal 
and aggressive content were contained in 
responses given by children at different 
ages. In sum, the results of Ames et al's 
study show that various forms of so- 
called "pathological" thinking are mani- 
fested in the Rorschach responses of 
children in varying degrees according to 
age. 

Thorpe and Swartz (1965) found sig- 
nificant age differences related to chil- 
dren's scores on "Pathognomic Verbali- 
zation,” a variable from the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique. This variable mea- 
sures nine qualitatively different types of 
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unrealistic, primitive thinking which may 
_ ре identified as manifestations of the 
- primary thought process: fabulation, 
" fabulized combination, queer responses, 
incoherence, autistic logic, contami- 
nation, self-reference, deteriorated color 
responses, and absurd responses. Subjects 
- were 586 normal boys and girls ranging in 
age from 5 to 19 years. Mean scores on 
ы pathognomic verbalization were found to 
decrease between the ages of 5 and 12 
years and to increase thereafter. Thorpe 
and Swartz suggest that the unexpected 
^ increase in the summary scores of pathog- 
| nomic verbalization might be accounted 
for by qualitative changes occurring in 
the sub-categories of this variable at 
different age levels. 
Holt's system, which he devised in 
order to measure the primary mode of 
- thinking in an operational manner, has 
given researchers,a more systematic and 
Objective instrument with which to score 
for primary process manifestations in 
responses to the Rorschach and to other 
thematic material (Holt & Havel, 1960; 
Holt, Note 1). Only a few studies utilizing 
Holt’s method have investigated primary 
| process thinking in children on a develop- 
1 mental basis. 
l 
| 


Goodman (1966) studied the relation 
of amount of drive-related ideation to 
children's level of psychosexual develop- 
ment. Twenty kindergarten-age children 
and 43 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 

- who had already been tested in grades 
one, two, and three Were individually 
administered a series of stimulus cards 
and instructed to tell stories about them. 
The stories were scored for drive-related 
ideation according to НОЇ system. 
Goodman's prediction (һа! greater 
amount of drive-related material would 
coincide with the more conflict and 
stressridden stages of psychosexual de- 
velopment was not substantiated. The 

absence of a clear developmental trend in 
extent of drive-dominated thinking was 

- reported. А 

| Safrin (1974) investigated the relation- 

ship between primary P 

tions and the various Stages 
sexual development in girls. 


were normal, highly intelligent children 


у 
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from middle to upper-middle class back- 
grounds. Oedipal, latency, and adolescent 
samples, each represented by 21 subjects, 
were drawn according to subjects age (4- 
and S-year-olds; 8- and 9-year-olds; 13- 
and 14-year-olds), grade level (nursery; 
third grade; eighth and ninth grades), and 
appropriate scores on à questionnaire 
devised to measure developmental stage. 
The Rorschach test was administered to 
each child individually and scored accord- 
ing to Holt's system. Scores on the scale 
of psychosexual development were corre- 
lated with Rorschach primary process 
scores. Intergroup comparisons yielded 
evidence that some aspects of primary 
process thinking increase and others de- 
crease with age. Latency children scored 
significantly higher than adolescents on 
the proportion of content responses con- 
taining libidinal material, while the in- 
verse occurred for the proportion of 
aggressive content. Certain ideational 
signs of formal thought deviations, 
namely, autistic elaboration and symbol- 
ism, increased significantly from nurser 
level to eighth and ninth grades. Wit 
development, the proportion of primary 
process responses containing Level 
material decreased significantly. A signifi- 
cant increasing linear trend on Defense 
Effectiveness was found, On the whole, 
results indicated а significant general 
trend for drive-dominated thinking to 
h age and for formal devi- 
ations of thought to decrease with age. 
Given reasons 10 question the ade- 
quacy of the oedipal sample, Safrin chose 
another sample consisting exclusively of 
4-year-old subjects. A comparison of the 
new oedipal sample with the latency and 
adolescent samples produced two major 
changes in the original findings. The 
significant upward linear trend on percent 
content disappeared, and a significant 
quadratic trend on aggressive content 
emerged. The initially significant increase 
in ideational formal signs between the 
oedipal and adolescent samples dropped 
to insignificance. Te- 
The importance of form perception in 
studying the development of children’s 
mental functioning cannot be overlooked. 
Developmental theory (cf. Werner, 1948) 
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conceives of perceptual development as 
progression along a continuum of increas- 
ing differentiation and integration. 

In terms of Rorschach performance, 
there is a decrease with age of undiffer- 
entiated and diffuse global responses and 
an increase of articulated and integrated 
whole and detail responses having good 
form level. Mayman, who considers form 
level accuracy to be a measure of capacity 
for reality-testing, proposes that “it 
Should be possible to show that form 
level improves with age throughout child- 
hood, and especially during those years 
when children accomplish most of their 
transition from primary to secondary 
modes of thought" (Mayman, 1970, p. 
36). Indeed, form level is decisive in 
arriving at Defense Effectiveness rating in 
Holt's system, a measure of the individu- 
al's capacity to cope with the emergency. 
of primary process manifestations. On the 
basis of these considerations, it is perti- 
nent to the current investigation to pre- 
ent some studies treating form level on a 
developmental basis. 

Ames et al. (1952) found a steady 
improvement in the form level of chil- 
dren's Rorschach responses with chrono- 
logical age. F + % increased from 54% at 
2 years to 89% at ten years. Ginsparg 
(1965) cited by Mayman (1970) com- 
pared the Rorschach records of preschool 
children with those of latency children. 
The older children gave 50% fewer poor 
form responses (Fs and F —) even though 
their productivity had increased by 50%. 
Latency-age children also gave 50% more 
good form responses (F + and Fo) than 
preschool children, but because of their 
greater productivity, the increase in F +, 
0% was not statistically significant. 
Thorpe and Swartz (1965) investigated 
the relationship between. children's age 
and their scores on Form Appropriate- 
ness, using the Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique. Mean form level scores were found 
to increase steadily with age, in keeping 
with Werner's concept of perceptual 
developmental change. Lohrenz and 
Gardner (1967) found some evidence that 
Rorschach form level scores were posi- 
tively correlated with age in their sample 
of 9- to 19-year-old subjects. Finally in an 
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attempt to identify the behavioral corre- 
lates of primary process thinking in nor- 
mal children Matalon (1975) evaluated 
the Rorschach records of fourth grade 
children (mean age ten years). She used 
measures of intelligence (WISC, Piaget, 
and Lorge-Thorndike), perceptual-motor 
ability (Rutgers and. Lincoln-Oscretzsky) 
and personality (psychiatric interview, 
teacher rating, and Cattell's children's 
personality questionnaire). She was un- 
ableto find any significant correlations 
between any measure of intelligence or 
perceptual motor ability and any of 
Holt's primary process scores on the 
Rorschach. However, she did find some 
slight correlations between both primary. 
process content and formal deviations 
and the more negative personality traits, 
such as tension, anxiety, aggression as 
measured by Cattell's questionnaire. 

The present study consists of a longi- 
tudinal investigation of primary process 
thinking in the same children at two 
different age levels. The purpose of this 
study is to test some assumptions made 
by psychoanalytic and developmental 
theories regarding the child's mental and 
perceptual development. Holt’s system 
permits that hypotheses concerning pri- 
mary process manifestations be formu- 
lated in operational terms. 


Hypothesis 1: 
The older the child, the less will he 
manifest primary process ideation, i.e.,, 
scores on measures of overall primary 
process manifestations (Sum Рпрго, 
Sum Content plus Formal, % Total 
Pripro) will decrease with age. 


Corollary 1: 

The older the child, the less will he 
manifest formal thought deviations, 
i.e., scores on measures of formal 
deviations of thinking (Sum Condensa- 
tion, Sum Displacement, Sum Symbol- 
ism, Sum Contradiction, Sum Miscel- 
laneous, Sum Verbal, Sum Formal, % 
Formal) will decrease with age. 


Corollary 2: 
The older the child, the less will he 
manifest drive-dominated thinking, 
i.e., scores on measures of libidinal and 
aggressive content (Sum  Libidinal, 
Sum Aggressive, Sum Content, % Con- 
tent) will decrease with age. 


| 
| 
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Table 1 
Sample's Mean Age and Mean IQ According to 


Ed 


Hypothesis 2: 
The older the child, a) the less primi- 
tive will be the nature of his primary 
process thinking and b) the less his 
need to defend against primary process 
intrusions. a) The proportion of Level 
1 (“primitive”) primary process mani- 
festations (Content 1 %, Formal 1 %, 
Pripro 1 75) and b) Defense demand 
rating will decrease with age. 

Hypothesis 3: 
The older the child, the greater will be 
his use of successful (adaptive) con- 
trols and defenses and the more effec- 

4 tively will he defend against primary 
process manifestations. Scores ол Sum 
Positive (Controls and Defenses) and 
Defense Effectiveness rating Will in- 
crease with age. 

Hypothesis 4: 
The older the child, the more accurate, 
differentiated, and organized will be 
his form perception. Mean form level 
and good form level ratings (F * Fo, 
Fw *, FV *) will increase with age, 
while poor form level ratings (F =, Fw 
~, Fv ~, Fa, Fs) will decrease with age. 

Hypothesis 5: 
The older the child, the greater will be 
his capacity to use primary process 
manifestations adaptively, і.е, scores 
on “adaptive regression” will increase 
with age. 


Method 
Subjects 
У Thirteen boys and 13 girls were selec- 
" ed from a larger sample that had partici- 
pated in a longitudinal research project 


boys (n = 13) 5 yrs 8 mths 10 yrs 1 mth 110 
E" (n = 13) 5yrs9.5 mths | 10 yrs 1 mth 106 
Total (n = 26) 5 yrs 9 mths 10 yrs 1 mth 108 


Sex and to Grade Level 


Mean IQ 


on learning and maturation in normal 
children (Dudek, Lester, & Harris, 1967). 
The subjects were included in the present 
study if they met the criteria of: (a) 
having taken the Rorschach test in both 
kindergarten and grade four; (b) having a 
common scorer assess their fourth ade 
Rorschach protocols according to йоз 
system in a previous study (Matalon, 
1975); (c) having had their kindergarten 
Rorschachs administered by a common 
examiner. 

The mean age and mean IQ for sub- 
jects thus selected are presented in Table 
Те 
Subjects’ ages ranged from 5 years, 0 
months to 6 years, 7 months in kinder- 
garten and from 9 years, 6 months to 10 
years, 7 months in grade 4. The.range of 
individual subjects IQs was between 91 
and 131 at the kindergarten level and 
between 90 and 144 at the fourth grade 
level. 

Testing Procedure 

All subjects were individually adminis- 
tered the Rorschach test during the 
school year in both kindergarten and 
grade four. Test administration proceeded 
їп the traditional manner. Subjects" 
verbalizations were not tape-recorded and 
they were not asked to express their 
feelings about the responses they had 
given, counter to recommendations (Holt, 
Note 1). 

Techniques and Scoring Procedure 
The raw Rorschach records were first 
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Primary Process in the Same Children at Two Levels 
Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations, and / Values for 
Measures of Total Primary Process 


Results 
Comparison of mean scores obtained 
by the same children at two develop- ^ 
mental levels was effected by use of t 


For the sake of brevity, only the 
results m; to hypothesis-testing will 


be — 
able 2 contains the means, standard 


occur a significant decrease in overall 


а process thinking with age; how- 
ever, the trend is in the predicted direc 


Table 3 contains the results on varh 


= t to Corollary 1 of our first 
prediction that amount of 
libidinal and aggressive manifestations 


would decrease with age was not sup 
pee = LEM of — ber 

scored t study in : 
Card Vili, "АП different owe of ке 
cream™ (socialized, oral r se); card 
|, “The earth .. . It's as black as dirt” 


Mggression ); card У, "It looks like а 
(юсангей subject aggression); card IX, Inspection scores om coment 
A big pg he s all squished н Т 
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variables are consistently higher at the 
fourth grade level. Two-tailed ¢ test com- 
parisons yielded a significant difference 
on the sum of libidinally-laden responses 
given at the two grade levels. Further- 
more, the percentage of responses show- 
ing evidence of drive-dominated thinking 
was found to be significantly higher in 
the older children's records. These find- 
ings stand in direct opposition to expecta- 
tions. 

Table 4 contains the results for vari- 
ables pertaining to Corollary 2 of our first 
hypothesis. 

Findings strongly support the predic- 
tion that a decrease in formal deviations 
of though would occur with age. Both the 
sum of formal deviations and the percent- 
age of responses containing manifesta- 
tions of deviant thinking were found to 
be significantly diminished at the fourth 
grade level. The higher incidence of devi- 
ant thinking in children at the kinder- 
garten level is mainly attributable to the 
significantly greater extent to which they 
manifest verbal deviations. For example, 
Card П, "It looks like an elephant be- 
cause it has horns ... 1 mean trunks, 
pointing up" (verbal slip); and Card VII, 
"A bumble bee storm" (verbal condensa- 
tion). There was also a variety of formal 
thought deviations such as perseveration, 
laking the blot as reality, responding 
physiognomically to properties of the 
blot other than color. For example, 
perseveration: one child gave the response 
of “leaves falling" to Cards I, II, III, and 
IV. Another child gave a butterfly re- 
sponse to Cards II, VI, VII, VIII, and IX, 
for which she received three scores for 
deviant (perseverative) thinking. These 
are not considered as typical products of 
the classic mechanism of the primary 
process, 

Younger children were also found to 
show significantly more signs of displace- 
ment in the expression of their ideas. 
Displacement most often took the form 
of a “distant association,” such as in the 
following example. Card I, “It looks like 
a wolf’s head. And you know what? My 
brother is a cub now! He’s eight.” As 
anticipated, the extent to which evidence 
of condensation and contradiction ap- 
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pears in children’s thinking decreased 
with age but not significantly so. For 
example, Card X, a grade four child saw a 
witch and a cave in the same area (pink 
and grey), then gave a contamination: “а 
witch cave." The same child later saw “а 
rabbit in the witch's cave," thereby mix- 
ing natural and supernatural frames of 
reference (contradiction of reality, level 
2). The only finding which ran counter to 
predictions concerns the emergence of 
symbolism as the child grows older. For 
example, Card II, “The red and black 
looks like a Halloween witch." The child 
did not see the witch; he said the colors 
made him think of Halloween, and there- 
fore of a witch. 

In Table 5, results relevant to hypothe- 
sis 2 are presented. The data partially 
substantiated the second hypothesis 
which predicted that the proportion of 
level 1 (“primitive”) primary process 
would decrease with age. In fourth grade, 
children were found to give a significantly 
lower percentage of responses containing 
the more primitive types of illogical 
ideation most likely due to the dimin- 
ished use of perseveration and of primary 
process manifestations in general. Con- 
trary to expectations, however, the per- 
centage of responses showing drive- 
dominated thinking in its cruder forms, 
for example “A pee-pee thing” (kinder- 
garten) was found to increase with age. 
Card IV, “The giant is sitting оп... no 
he’s making ca-ca.” The difference be- 
tween kindergarten and grade four proved 
to be nonsignificant in a two-tailed ¢ -test 
comparison. 

Finally, results indicate that the pre- 
dicted relation of age level to Defense 
Demand was supported. In fourth grade, 
the need to defend against primary pro- 
cess intrusions was found to have signifi- 
cantly diminished. This rating is a mea- 
sure of the “shock value” or blatancy of a 
Tesponse containing primary process 
material. The range of possible ratings for 
defense demand goes from 1 (“no 
apparent need for defense") to 6 ("great- 
est need for defense"). A DD rating from 
1 to 3 is assigned to socialized (level 2) 
primary process, while a DD rating from 
3 to 6 is given to more primitive (level 1) 
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Table 5 


Means, Standard Deviations, and t Values for 
j Measures of Level 1 Primary Process and Defense Demand 


Kindergarten 


Variable 


Content 1% 
_ Formal 1% 
| Pripro 1% 

Sum DD/PPR 


* p< 001. 


Table 6 


Means, Standard Deviations, and f Values for the Sum of 
Successful Controls and Defenses and Defense Effectiveness 


Variable 


p Sum + (C+D) 
Sum DE/PPR 


*р<.01. 


і was found to be significantly greater as 
pce Mer. Defense effective- 
i nt the child grows older 
to ШЫРЫН па Фе ОРИ ness rating is based on form get 
Results show a slight but nonsignifi- on expression of шу тб al -— 
|| cant increase in the use Of successful ШЕ ind inl D As HA gi 
" controlling and defensive measures with 65 © hs ihe mary process 
age. It may be of interest to note thet uou). The current sample of c ldren 
subjects used essentially the same types onu ratings indicative of effective 
of controls and defenses Jf Po ar mastery at both age levels, This md ie 
tions formula’ 
from unacceptable ideation (e8: aggres- oer еы 
sive) was by far most often а ie ring to Hypothesis nm 
children's reference to а M Results Pet sble »" у 
fictional character (eg бше as. з ager dicted on "the basis of Werner's 
ee ОШ designated ам bon taro tual development, there 
бст 4" in Holt’s system. Nevertheless theory = agen Cornet wn 
у the capacity to cope effectively with E е 3. form perception е 
emergence of primary process 
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Table 7 
Means, Standard Deviations, and t Values for Form Level Ratings 


Kindergarten Grade 4 
Variable t 
và Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Weighted Mean Form Level | 4.19 47 4.82 43 5:509 
Ft 31 55 1.73 1.48 5:380 


Fo 


Nee 05. 
** p< .005. 


vanced development. Children's overall 
form level and ratings indicative of good 
form responses increased significantly 
with age, with one exception (Fw +) not 
differing markedly from kindergarten to 
grade four. As inspection of Table 7 
shows, children are capable of perceiving 
àn average of three more popular forms in 
grade four than they did in kindergarten. 
In keeping with expectations, ratings in- 
dicative of poor form responses tended to 
decrease with age, but only two (such 
ratings) (Fv and Fs) diminished to a 
significant degree. 

Table 8 contains the results pertinent 
to Hypothesis 5. 

Hypothesis 5 was not confirmed: there 
was a slight but nonsignificant increase 
with age in children's capacity to use 
adaptive regression. 


Discussion 
Results clearly indicate that manifes- 


tations of the primary thought process 
differ in amount and nature according to 
children's age level. In the main, findings 
tend to support predictions based on the 
psychoanalytic theory of thinking. It was 
found that children's thinking adheres 
more to the rules of logic and to the 
orderly structure of ideas as they get 
older. Major improvements occurred in 
the realm of verbal expression, in the 
capacity to differentiate between fantasy 
and reality, and in the integration of 
conceptual and perceptual functioning. 
The only indication of an increase in 
deviant thinking with age involved the 
apparition of symbolism. This finding is 
not surprising considering the level of 
conceptual abstraction symbolism entails. 
Safrin (1974) also found evidence that 
the more “ideational” formal deviations, 
as opposed to the more “perceptual 
ones, tended to increase with age. 


Although children manifested almost 
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Table 8 


1 Means, Standard Deviations, and t Values for 
| the Measure of Adaptive Regression 


Variable 


Sum 
(DD x DE)/PPR 


| 
as much primary process ideation at the 
age of 10 as they did at the age of 5% 
years, the more primitive forms of 
aberrant thinking (Level 1%) diminished 
considerably with age. The need to de- 
fend against primary process intrusions 
correspondingly dropped as the children 
grew older. With development, children 
demonstrated a greater capacity to cope 
effectively with primary modes of think- 
ing as a function of their improved form 
perception and heightened use of success- 
ful controlling and defensive measures. 
The significant increase in form level with 
age supports Werner’s theory of per- 
| ceptual development. 
One major finding runs strikingly 
counter to expectations. Children were 
found to show more libidinal and aggres- 
nh preoccupations at the fourth grade 
evel than at the kindergarten level. Safrin 
(1974) reported a similar trend in her 
comparison of oedipal with latency and 
diem subjects. An upsurge jn drive- 
ominated thinking beyond the oedipal 
i stage seems to be a normative occurrence 
‚ in the course of development. Longer 
exposure to libidinal and aggressive ma- 
terial as “advertised” by various media о 
| communication (e.g., television, cinema, 
comic books, etc.), prolonged subjection 
to all forms of socializing and educating 
influences, and the resultant acquisition 
of broader conceptual and va 
Tepertoires are among the factors which 
| te likely to promote the expression О! 
| | idinal — and aggressive-laden ideas in 
atency-age children. 
M On the other hand, there is no reason 
о believe that the behavior and thinking 


of younger children is any less motivated 
by the instinctual drives. It may be that 
5%4-year-olds are simply less well 
equipped to appropriately identify, label, 
and verbalize their instinctual urges. Less 
inhibited by social restraints than older 
children, and possessing а less adequate 
defense organization, dergarten-level 
children may be more prone to act-out 
rather than verbally express their libidinal 
or aggressive strivings. 

Finally, children were not found to 
show more adaptive or productive use of 
primary process manifestations in Ror- 
schach content as they grow older. 
transformation of this content was not 
tested in this study. Perhaps, the concept 
of "adaptive regression" is not applicable 
to childhood. In à review of studies on 
"Regression in the service of the ego in 
g children,” Dudek (1975) con- 
cludes that 

it is not at all clear what function 
easy access 10 primary process think- 
ing in young children may Serve. In 
terms of the studies reviewed, it does 

not seem to be put to adaptive use. . « · 

ical to conclude that 
the child has not yet needed to, ог 
learned to, transform sources of free 
energy into sublimated ог creative 


products. (p. 375) 


ssible to say that 


In summary, it is po 
the total amount 


contrary to predictions, 
of primary rocess thinking which 
children manifested remained relatively 
constant with developmnet. However, the 

f primary process thinking, 


two facets 0! 
ie., drive related ideation, and formal 


deviations of thought, are not subject to 
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the same line of development, a finding 
that is inconsistent with the psycho- 
analytic theory of thinking and which 
questions the conception of the primary 
process as a unitary "process." An unex- 
pected upward trend in children's drive- 
related ideation with age tended to bal- 
ance a concurrent downward trend in 
formal thought deviations. The recent 
proposition (Safrin, 1974) that 
“ideational” formal deviations тау 
genetically succeed “perceptual” ones 
suggests that Holt's formal variables 
might be operationally defined according 
to their ideational or perceptual 
properties for further developmental 
investigation of deviant thinking. 


Reference Note 


1. Holt, R. R. Manual. for the scoring of 
primary process manifestations in Rorschach 
responses. Mimeograph (10th rev. ed.). New 
York: Research Center for Mental Health, 
New York University, 1968. 
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: Validating a Measure of Children's Others-Concept 
through Population and Behavior Variables 
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University of Cincinnati and Indiana State University 


Summary: Data are presented to support the Paired Hands Test (PHT) as a valid measure 
of the others-concept in children. This construct is defined as a person's general 


children who have relatively high others-concepts are likely to interact more positively in 
. small, unsupervised groups than children having relatively low others-concepts. Population 
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This research report describes the most behavior can often be deceptive. A pro- 
recent of a series of studies conducted over jective technique was therefore em- 
а ten-year period which have centered ployed, which resulted in the develop- 
around a theoretical construct for which ment of the Paired Hands Test (PHT), an 
the term others-concept was recently instrument which is described in its initial 


coined (Barnett & Zucker, 1975). By thisis stages Tore arn statistical 


meant а person's general expectancies or (Zucker & Jordan, 1968) 
perceptions about other people along a handling of data, grou 
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Would be expected that people withaposi- the РИС PHT had been revised to the 
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have iti ionships with other point Where = 
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AU ы negat ons group administered and computer scored, 
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high self-concept and a high others-con- еы те. 
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to verify its "e 
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of subjects. 
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the California Test of Personality than chil- 


tive others-concept 


dren with with a high self-concept but low can be expected at times to act more 


others-concept, low self-concept but 


ial situations than people 
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research reported here was basically а 
replication, but with some changes, on a 
much larger sample of subjects. This 
made it possible to obtain demographic 
data in addition to behavioral data, so 
that the results could be analyzed in 
terms of age, grade, sex, and teachers’ 
judgments of socioeconomic status and 
intelligence level, as well as in terms of 
differences in behavior. 

It was realized that many’ factors 
influence behavior, so that the research 
findings could not be expected to result 
in a test score which would have predic- 
tive validity for any given individual. The 
aim was rather to demonstrate differences 
between the behavior of people with high 
and low scores through group compari- 
sons. If such differences could be 
demonstrated, it was thought that the 
validity of the PHT as a measure of the 
others-concept would be supported. The 
premise being tested was that although a 
variety of factors must be taken into 
account in order to explain the behavior 
of any given individual in a specific 
Situation, people with a high others- 
concept will on the average act more 
positively than people with a low others- 
concept. 

At the time that this study was under- 
taken, the only form of the PHT ready 
for a large scale test was one designed for 
children in the fourth through sixth grade 
range. This study was therefore limited to 
this age group. 

The data obtained were of two types. 
One describes the relationship between 
the variables of socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, sex, and age with scores on 
the PHT. The second type describe differ- 
ences between high- and low-scoring 
children's behavior in small groups at 
three of the elementary schools included 
in the study. Specific hypotheses were 
not made concerning the population vari- 
ables and PHT scores, but for the be- 
havioral study it was predicted that 
children with a more positive others- 
concept (high scorers on the PHT) as a 
group would interact in a more positive 
way and would be more task oriented 
than children with a more negative 
others-concept (low scorers) as a group. 
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Method 


A total of 1,235 children in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades at six elementa: 
schools in Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, were given the PHT 
using a group administration procedure 
and computer scoring services at Indiana 
State University. The teachers of the 
children were asked to estimate their 
socioeconomic status (SES) and intelli- 
gence by placing each child into one of 
three broad categories, high or above 
average, average, or below average, on 
each of the variables. In addition, infor- | 
mation concerning race, sex, age, and 
grade was requested from the teachers. 
The PHT scores for all of these 1,235 
children were used for exploring the 
relationship between these scores and the 
above variables, and also to provide infor- | 
mation about the psychometric Ра 
ties of the test. ] 

For the behavioral comparisons, the 
mean and the standard deviation for the 
entire group of 1,235 children were used 
to choose those who were to be identified 
as high or low scorers. For the major 
comparisons 1.25 standard deviations 
above or below the mean respectively 
were used as the cutoffs after differences , 
at 1.00 S.D. and 1.5 S.D. were explored. 
The 1.25 S.D. cutoffs brought behavioral 
differences into sharp focus while still 
providing a sufficient number of children 
for the statistical analysis. 


The behavioral comparisons Were 
limited to three of the schools in Terre 
Haute. Children at these three schools 
were identified as high and low scorers 8$ 
described above and then assigned to, 
small groups of four children each for 
behavioral study. The procedures at the 
three schools varied in terms of the 
experimental manipulations, but, basic- 
ally, tape recordings of comments made 
by individual children working together 
on various tasks in groups of four меге 
categorized by judges as to their task- 
relatedness ог  nontask-relatedness 
qualities and as to their positive 
negative qualities following a coding 
system developed in earlier research | 
(Barnett & Zucker, 1975). This coding” 
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system is described in the Procedure for 
Analysis of Data section. High- and low- 
scoring children were then compared in 
terms of the coded categories. 


Subjects Used for 
Behavioral Comparisons 

Originally a cutoff of * 1.00 standard 
deviation was used for defining high- and 
low-scoring children at the three schools 
where the behavioral studies were con- 
ducted. The children were tested at their 
respective schools, high and low scorers 
were identified in terms of the mean * 
1.00 standard deviation at each school, 
and the groups were run during the same 
week in which the testing had been done. 
The rationale for this procedure was to 
make the behavioral observations on the 
children as close as possible to the time of 
testing. 

It was apparent later that since the 
mean PHT scores at the three schools 
varied significantly, some of the children 
who had been defined as high and low 
scorers at one school would not have 
been so defined at the other schools. For 
this reason and others mentioned above, 
the major statistical comparisons were 
later limited to those children who scored 
+ 1.25 or more standard deviations from 
the overall mean. 

Two hundred eleven children were 
originally studied in the groups, because 
of the initial selection procedure. Of 
these, only 120 fell in the classification + 
1.25 standard deviations from the overall 
mean, for the later statistical comparisons 
which were made. 

Table 1 summarizes the characteristics 
of these 120 children. All were part of 
the normal school population and 
functioning in regular classrooms. The 
overall mean on the PHT for high-scoring 
children was 103.3 (N = 64, S. D. = 4.73) 
and the overall mean for low scorers was 
65.9 (N = 56, S. D. = 4.44). 

Procedure for the Evaluation 
of the Others-Concept 

The others-concept was measured by 
means of the Paired Hands Test, an 
objectively scored technique requiring 
children to choose responses to 20 slides 

that show one black hand and one white 
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hand. in a relationship which implies an 
interaction between the hands. The PHT 
is believed to measure the others-concept 
by assessing the child's perceptions o 
ambiguous social interactions in the 
pictures. The child is asked to choose one 
statement, out of five presented for each 
slide, which has been scaled along a 
friendliness-hostility dimension. For 
example, “Loaning a good friend a 
quarter” has a more positive position on 
the scale than “One hand is angrily 
demanding money from the other.” Many 
statements were chosen from verbatim 
suggestions from children in response to 
the question “What do you think the 
hands are doing?” These were either 
modified or edited by researchers so that 
every slide or photograph has five differ- 
ent, plausible alternatives which vary 
along the scale positions. 

The scale was standardized on the 
basis of an equal-appearing interval scale 
using Thurstone’s scaling technique. 
Statements were assigned by judges to a 
scale position. The average position (or 
median) assigned to a statement was 
defined as the weight of the statement, 
i.e., its score value. Only items for which 
there was close agreement among the 
judges were included, as shown in Table 4 
2. In scoring, the score values assigned to 
the subject’s responses to the 20 photo- 
graphs or slides are summed, yielding the 
total score for each child. A more de- 
tailed description of the test and of the 
scaling procedure used in its development 
has been published elsewhere (Barnett & 
Zucker, 1975). 

The PHT was group administered to _ 
classes of children by using a carousel , 
projector and computer-scoreable answer 
sheets. 


Procedure for Comparing 
Behavioral Observations of the Children 


Several days following the administra- 
tion of the PHT at a given school, high- 
and low-scoring children were selected for 
participation in the experiment an 
assigned to groups of four children each. 
At school 1, high and low scorers Were 
randomly assigned to the same groups, 4 
while at schools 2 and 3, the groups were 
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homogeneously comprised of either high 
or low scorers. Boys and girls were 
randomly mixed in the groups at all three 
schools. 

The groups were taken one by one to a 
small room provided by the school. Each 
child in the group was fitted with a 
unidirectional microphone (Telex model 
CS-75) connected to a conventional tape 
recorder. This made possible the record- 
ing of each child's individual remarks. 
The experimental manipulations at each 
of the three schools involved changes in 
the tasks, as indicated below. 


Instructions to Children 
at School 1. 

We are studying ways children 
work and play together. We have two 
puzzles and we want to see how much 
of each puzzle, all of you working 
together, can get finished. You have 
10 minutes each. Remember, you 
should work together. 


Instructions to Children 
at School 2. 

We are studying ways children 
work and play together. We'd like to 
see how much of this puzzle you can 
put together in 15 minutes. We are 
not going to stay with you, but we are 
going to tape record this session so 
that we can examine it later. We know 
it would take longer to finish the 
puzzle, but we just want to see how 
much you can get done. We'll let you 
know when your time is up. Here's a 
suggestion. If you all work together, 
you'll get more done. 


Instructions to Children 
at School 3. 

I want you to pretend that you are 
settlers on the Mississippi River about 
100 years ago. The neighboring town 
has made a boat to take their crops to 
market. Here is a model of it. You 
now realize that you have to build one 
too, or you won't be able to get 
supplies for the winter. You have 15 
minutes to build one just like this one. 
One puzzle (used only at school 1) was 

easy enough to be completed or nearly 
completed by many of the groups of 
children. The other puzzle (used at school 
1 and school 2) was quite complicated 
and was impossible to complete in the 
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allotted time. The model boat (used at 
School 3) was made from Tinkertoys, and 
most children were able to come close to 
completing it in the allotted time. Co- 
operative play was emphasized with all 
groups of children. 


Procedure for the Analysis 
of the Data 

Seven judges were trained in categoriz- 
ing verbal comments into the categories 
of Т+ (a positive comment which is also 
task related), T- (a negative task-related 
comment), N* (a positive nontask-related 
comment) and N- (a negative, nontask- 
related comment). Positive (*) remarks 
were essentially pleasant, or at least non- 
offensive, while minus (-) remarks were 
abrasive, or at least a little offensive. Two 
judges at a time listened to tapes and 
categorized each statement independent- 
ly. Inter-judge reliability for the Т+ re- 
sponses was .99 (N - 5570), for T- 
responses .93 (N — 1607), for N* respon- 
ses .96 (N = 2462), and for N- responses 
-99 (N = 2813). A more detailed descrip- 
tion of the coding system which the 
judges used for categorizing the verbal 
statements is published elsewhere (Bar- 
nett & Zucker, 1975). 

The judging took place over a period 
of one year. Although the judges worked 
in pairs, any single judge may have 
worked with two, three, or four other 
judges before the judging task was com- 
pleted. Tapes from the individual schools 
were randomly mixed so that no single 
pair of judges worked on tapes from any 
one school exclusively. Coding of the 
tapes prevented judges from knowing 
whether they were working on the tape 
of a high- or low-scoring child. 

For the statistical analysis concerning 
the relationship between PHT scores and 
the variables of sex, SES, intelligence 
estimate, and grade, separate ANOVA 
procedures were used for each variable. 

The statistical procedure for exploring 
the difference in the children's behavior 
was more complicated. Originally the 
frequencies of the comments in the four 
categories of behaviors (T+, T-, N+, N-) 
were to be analyzed for differences be- 
tween high- and low-scoring children on 
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{һе PHT. In past studies, as well as in the 
present study, high-scoring children were 
found to have a higher frequency of 
comments than low-scoring children in 
almost all the categories of verbal 
behavior. Therefore, a second statistical 
procedure using the proportions of verbal 
comments in each category for each child 
in an ANOVA was added and became the 
major focus for the statistical study. 


Results 
The results are reported below under 


“two headings. The first deals with the 


relationships found between PHT scores 
and the population variables of socio- 
economic status, intelligence, sex, and 
age, based upon the 1,235 children in the 
total sample. Secondly, the results are 
reported in terms of behavioral differ- 
ences found between the children 
characterized as having а relatively high 
others-concept and the children having а 
relatively low others-concept, based upon 
the 211 children who were originally 
included in the groups and the 120 
children who were ultimately compared. 


Relationship Between PHT Scores 
and Population Variables 

Because of the relatively large number 
of children who were administered the 
PHT for the purpose of establishing 
normative data, it was possible to note 
trends and significant relationships which 
exist between PHT scores and the vari- 
ables of age, grade, sex, estimates of 
socioeconomic status and intelligence, 
and school. 

Children's scores on the PHT appear to 
increase slightly with age as is reflected in 
means from the fourth grade through the 
sixth grade. The mean of the fourth grade 
was 82.9, the mean of the fifth grade was 
84.9, while the sixth grade mean was 


84.4. The differences among the means 
the .001 level, F 


were significant at 

(2,1232) = 2.79. Females (mean = 0) 
igni i an ma 

scored significantly higher _ 5505 p « 


(mean = 822), F (1,1233) 
(01. There were also significant differ- 
ences in regard to 
of socioeconomic 


to be in the upper socioeconomic class 
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scored higher on the PHT (mean = 86.2) 
than those children judged to be average 
(mean = 84.3) and in the lower socioeco- 
nomic class) mean 82.1), F (2,1232) = 
924, p < .001. Children rated as above 
average in intelligence by their teachers 
appear more likely to have higher PHT 
scores than average or below average 
children. The mean for above average 
children was 86.2, for average children, 
84.0, and for below average children, 
82.0, F (2,1232) = 3.69, p < 001. The 
latter is undoubtedly a spurious finding 
to some degree, since the correlation 
found between teachers’ judgments of 
socioeconomic status and their judgments 
of intelligence was .99. The mean scores 
for the six schools involved in the study 
varied from 80.0 to 86.4. The significance 
of race was not tested due to the low 
number of black children (N = 45) in 
these schools, but the mean of the black 
children was lower (77.9) than overall 
mean of all children tested (84.1). The 
multiple correlation between the variables 
(Sex X SES grade) and PHT 
scores was found to be .23. These data 


are summarized in Table 3. 


Results of the 
Behavioral Comparisons 
The results of the behavioral compari- 
hole demonstrate con- 
was a general tend- 


negative others-concept, 25 
[te outset of the experiment. When the 
of verbal comments in the T* 
ere compared between high 
standard 


deviation above ОГ below the mean 
respectively, for this analysis) across all 
Is, the differences were found to be 
very significant in the expected direction, 

i y, high-scoring children made 
ore T* remarks than low- 
scoring children, у 28.94, p< 
‚001. The mean differences within each 
school were also in the expected direc- 
tion, demonstrating additional consist- 
о significant differences occurred 


ency. М courte 
with respect to the other categories (T-, 
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Table 3 
Normative Information on 1,235 Children 
PHT Score by Variable SD N gp F 
Overall mean? 11.15 1,235 
Аре 
9 10.79 222 
10 10.94 406 
11 11.45 400 
12 11.88 176 
Sex 35:72" 
Маје 11.54 633 
Female 10.37 601 
Socioeconomic class est. 9.24* 
Low 82.14 10.48 318 
Middle 84.33 11.60 721 
High 86.20 10.20 189 
Race 
Black 7787 11.01 45 
White 84.29 11.14 1,180 
Intelligence estimate 3,69* 
Low 82.02 10.40 262 
Average 83.95 11.57 657 
High 86.16 10.64 307 
Grade 219% 
Fourth 82.91 10.10 455 
Fifth 84.91 11.80 474 
Sixth 84.47 11.57 302 


а Range was from 32 to 126. 
жр< 001. 
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{+, N-). The T+ category, however, is 
onsidered by the researchers to be the 
host meaningful, because the T-, N+ 
ategories combine positive and negative 
ttributes of the two variables and the N- 
limension may be influenced to a greater 
legree by social inhibitions. 

The major part of the behavioral 
nalysis was accomplished using indi- 
jidual children’s proportions, rather than 
frequency, of comments in each category 
of behavior. Hence regardless of whether 
i child said much or little, the quality of 
his remarks was analyzed. The children 
who were more extreme scorers were 
used for this comparison (1.25 standard 
deviations from the overall mean, M = 
120), as explained above. Combining the 
children at all three schools, the high- 
scoring children made a greater mean 
proportion of T+ statements than low- 
scoring children, F (1,234) = 9.46, p < 
01. Low-scoring children made а higher 
mean proportion of comments judged to 
be T- (F (1,234) = 4.78, p < .05) and N* 
(E (1,234) = 4.72, p < ,05). No signifi- 
cant difference occurred between high 
and low scorers with respect to the N- 
category. The differences among the 
schools for each of the four categories of 
behaviors were all significant at greater 
‘than the .001 level. } 
~The comparison by school of high- and 
low-scoring children’s coded remarks is 
shown in Table 4. The results are less 
dramatic, because they show that signifi- 
cant differences occurred mainly at just 
one of the schools, emphasizing the diff- 
iulty in predicting small group or indi- 
Vidual behavior with the PHT. As shown 
n past studies, low-scoring children have 
potential for acting in appropriate 
Ways and can be quite similar to high- 
| Scoring children in the observation system 
Шей in this study and in past studies. 
| However, as is demonstrated in Table 4, 
When significant differences do occur, 
gh-scoring children are more likely to 
behave in a task-related and positive Way 
than low-scoring children. 

The data were examined to Se 
“Whether or not the variables of sex and 
ког judgments of socioeconomic 


Table 4 
Comparison of High- and Low-Scoring Children by Proportions of Coded Remarks 


latus might help to account for the 
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behavioral differences which were found. 
When the 120 high- and low-scoring 
children were compared by sex, rather 
than school, in a 2 x 2 ANOVA, only the 
higher proportion of T- responses. given 
by the low-scoring children was found to 
be statistically significant, F (1,236) = 
4.86, p < .05. A significant interaction 
existed within the female group of chil- 
dren; high-scoring girls gave a significantly 
lower proportion of Т- responses than 
low-scoring girls, F (1,236) = 4.78, p < 
05. 

When high- and low-scoring children 
were compared by teachers" judgments of 
socioeconomic status rather than school, 
the only significant difference found was 
in the N- category with respect to the 
SES variable. There was a higher propor- 
tion of statements judged to be N- made 
by the group characterized by their teach- 
ers as having average status, while chil- 
dren judged to be in the lowest SES gave 
the lowest proportion of N- statements, 
F (2,234) = 449, p < .01. 

The variables of sex and teachers’ 
judgments of socioeconomic status exam- 
ined separately therefore appear to be of 
minimal significance in accounting for the 
behavioral differences found between 
high- and low-scoring children. Those 
differences reported in Table 4 which 
were found to be statistically significant 
occurred when the high- and low-scoring 
children were compared by school. The 
factors which varied most at the three 
schools, other than teachers’ judgment of 
socioeconomic status, were the task 
which the children were asked to do and 
the method by which they were assigned 
to groups. These, then, would be the 
variables to consider as contributing most 
to the differences in behavior between 
high- and low-scoring children. 


Discussion of Results 


The purpose of this study was to 
replicate, using a larger sample, the find- 
ings from previously reported smaller 
studies that high-scoring children on the 
PHT as a group tend to interact with 
other children in a more positive and 
task-oriented way than low-scoring chil- 
dren. In past research it had been found 
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that not all situations will bring out | 
behavioral differences between the two п 
extremes of children, but that when 
differences do occur, they will be Mi 
stated above. These findings were borne : 
out in this study. Additionally, due to the | 
large number of children tested, signifi- | 
cant relationships between PHT scores | 
and variables such as sex and teachers’ | 
judgments of socioeconomic status were |. 
found. || 
The results reported in this study can 
be best explained, in the opinion of the 
authors, by employing the others-concept 
as a theoretical construct as measured by 
the Paired Hands Test. The differences in. 
PHT scores which were found among the 
different groups tested and the behavioral 
differences found to be associated with 
those PHT scores can be thought of in 
terms of differences in the children’s 


others-concept. 
The argument that the PHT is a valid 


measure of a child's others-concept can 
be supported in part by careful consider- 
ation of the nature of the test itself, that 
is to say, its content validity. In respond- 
ing to each photograph, a child is in 
effect saying, “I presume they're doing 
something pleasant, like playing together, | 


helping each other, or giving something 
nice to the other person," or he is saying, 
person is taking advantage of him," etc. 


“I bet they're fighting, arguing, or that 
Тће close agreement found among judges 
with regard to the scale position of the 
possible responses, such as the above 
examples characterizing the test, along à 
positive-negative continuum supports the 
argument of the instrument's content 
validity. The test is sampling a child's 
reactions to how two people involved in 4 
social interaction are feeling about one 
positive, negative, neutral, or inconsist 


another along a positive-negative continu 
um and, by inference, revealing whether 
his perceptions of others tend to be 
ent. 

The relationships found between PHT 
scores and the population variables of 
sex, socioeconomic status, and intelli- 
gence can be readily accounted for by 


employing the others-concept construct. 
The finding that girls obtained significant- 
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j higher PHT scores than boys would 
jan that girls have a somewhat higher 
thers-concept than boys on the average. 
his is consistent with research. findings 
nd observations which have been re- 
ported over the years to the effect that 
irls in our society tend to be more 
positive in their social relationships and 
ess aggressive than boys (Maccoby & 
Jacklin, 1974). It may be noted paren- 
ћенса у that a higher score for girls has 
shown up in all previous work with the 
Paired Hands Test (Barnett & Zucker, 
1973, 1975; Zucker & Jordan, 1968). 
Likewise, the finding that children from 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds have a 
significantly higher others-concept than 
children from lower backgrounds is con- 
sistent with what one would expect. 
Children from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds on the average have probably had 
more negative social experiences, and 
these would color their perceptions of 
other people. The much lower mean P 
score found for the small sample of black 
children who were included in this study 
is also a reasonable finding for black 
children in predominately white schools 
and may be helpful in understanding 
interracial tensions. These data are consis- 
tent with a finding recently reported by 
Meinke of а significantly higher mean 
PHT score for fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren from a suburban school in Toledo, 
Ohio, than the same grade children from 
an inner city school in the same commun- 
ity (Meinke, Note 1). 

The most cogent argument for con- 
ceptualizing the PHT as а measure of a 
person’s others-concept is found in the 
results of the behavioral analysis. Person- 
ality assessment instruments, eSpec y 
those of a projective mature have not 
usually been validated against behavio) 
criteria, and the difficulties in attempting 
to do so are readily apparent. In 
of the Paired Hands Test, it was recog 
nized prior to the study that pe М 
а relatively negative others-concept wou 
Sometimes have the я 

defenses to enable p 

tively with others on 
. Prior research already cited. 

indicated that in some situa! 


E. 


negative others-concept would be reflec- 
ted in their behavior (Barnett & Zucker, 
1973, 1975). The findings from the 
present study replicated this earlier find- 
ing on a much larger scale. 

Despite the wide individual differences 
which were found in coded behavior, 
overall the high others-concept children 
interacted in a significantly more positive 
and cooperative way than the low others- 
concept children. On closer analysis, 
these differences reflected to a large 
degree the situation at one of the three 
schools. At that school there were highly 
significant differences in coded behavior 
between the two groups of children. At 


not as pronounced. As in earlier research, 
children with a high or low others- 


similar ways, but when differences are 
evident, they have always been in the 
expected direction. 

The most plausible explanation for 
these results is that certain. situations 
bring out differences in positive and 


were found, appears to be one such 
situation. The differences in socioeco- 
nomic level among these children, as 
compared 10 the children at the other 
two schools, were not found to account 
for the most significant differences in 
behavior which were found. It seems 
reasonable to conclude from a compari- 


in groups working on puzzles, and school 
2, where highs and lows were in separate 
oups, but working on a puzzle, were 
not as conducive to 
joral differences as the situation at school 
3, where highs and | ] 
and the children were working on an 
intriguing Tinkertoy task 
t near to comp! с 
а This same task, and also with 
high- and low-scoring children in separate 
groups, Was found to be effective for 
bringing out behavioral differences be- 
tween high- and low-scoring children in а 
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previous study (Barnett & Zucker, 1975). 

The question may be raised as to 
whether or not the PHT is truly measur- 
ing a child's others-concept at a relatively 
deep level. When the objective features 
were incorporated in the development of 
the test, were the projective features lost? 
Certainly this must be the case to some 
extent. Undoubtedly, motivation to pro- 
duce socialy desirable responses and 
Other extraneous factors sometimes 
influence the responses that are made. 
The fact that it has been possible to 
insure children that the examiners are not 
interested in their individual scores and 
that this information will not be given to 
their teachers has reduced these effects 
somewhat, it is believed. It is difficult to 
account for the variety of data which 
have been obtained without making the 
assumption that a spontaneous percep- 
tion or expectation about other people, 
of which the child is frequently unaware 
а! the conscious level, has often been 
tapped. Informal conversation with some 
children who have taken the PHT, in 
Which they have revealed no inkling of 
what the test was presumably measuring, 
further supports this contention. 

The findings reported here bring out 
many areas where future research will be 
needed for better understanding and clari- 
fication of the results thus far obtained. 
The influence which high and low others- 
Concept children have on one another 
when they are interacting, is one such 
area demanding future research. Likewise, 
more research is needed to be able to 
Specify more precisely the types of activ- 
ities which bring out differences in be- 
havior among people with differing 
others-concepts. The influence of having 
one hand black and one hand white in the 
test is another area for future investiga- 
tion. Exploratory unpublished research 
has indicated that if both hands were 
white or black, most children would still 
Obtain a similar score, although there 
would be some noteworthy exceptions, It 
was for this reason that the authors felt 
their first priority should be to study how 
people feel about other people regardless 
of color. The ethnic factor, however, is a 
challenging area for future research. The 
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application of findings reported in this 
article to other age groups also needs to 
be investigated. Forms of the PHT fi 
adults and children of other ages ha 
recently been developed or are in the 
process, and research in this direction has 
been initiated. 

The overall conclusion which appears 
to be well justified on the basis of the 
research reported in this article and re- 
lated research reported earlier is that the 
others-concept as measured by the PHT is 
à viable construct for understanding be- 


havior of children. The authors would" 


argue further, as stated in the beginning 
of this article, that the others-concept has 
as relevant personal and societal implica- 
tions as does the self-concept. Both con- 
cepts taken together provide a more 
comprehensive theoretical framework for 
personality research and assessment than 


either alone. " 


Since it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that differences in children's 
others-concept will influence at times 
how they get along with one another, and 
since the inability to get along well 
consistently with other people is widely 
Tecognized as one of the ills of our 
Society, future research with the PHT, 
such as along the lines suggested above, 
would appear to be highly warranted. The 
findings already obtained and replicated, 
however, would indicate that the PHT 
can now safely be used with a conserv- 
ative cutoff such as +1.25 standard devi- 
ations for identifying high and low 
others-concept children for such purposes 
as implementing research-oriented inter- 
vention programs aimed at improving 
children's others-concept. 


Reference Note 


1. Meinke, D. Changing the others-concept in 
elementary school children. Paper presented 
at the meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Chicago, August, 1975. 
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Self-Disclosure as a Function of Self-Concept and Sex 


ARNOLD SHAPIRO 
Charlotte, N. C. 


and 


CLIFFORD H. SWENSEN 
Purdue University 


Summary: |t was hypothesized that the amount of self-disclosure occurring in a dyadic 
interaction would be a function of the level of self-concept and the sex of the subjects, with 
high self-concept subjects and females disclosing more than low self-concept subjects and 
males. Two hundred and ten subjects (105 females and 105 males) were measured for level 
of self-concept and then paired so that every possible combination of high, medium, and 
low self-concept subject paired with a partner of high, medium, or low self-concept, and a 
partner of the same or opposite sex, occurred. The'amount of self-disclosure that occurred 
in the dyadic interaction was measured. It was found that self-concept was significantly 
related to the amount of self-disclosure. High self-concept subjects were more responsive to 
the level of self-concept of their partners than were other subjects. There was no 
relationship between the sex of the subject and the amount of self-disclosure. 


Jourard has argued persuasively (e.g. 
1964, 1968, 1971) that self-disclosure is a 
variable that is of importance in under- 
standing man and his problems. The 
person who is able to disclose himself is 
mentally healthy, lives a longer and 
healthier life, and is generally happier and 
more productive. The healthy person is a 
self-disclosing person. Maslow (1970), in 
his description of the self-actualized per- 
son, states that the self-actualized person 
is open and frank in his intimate relation- 
ships. Maslow also describes the self- 
actualized person as being one who ac- 
cepts himself and who accepts others. 
Both suggest that the healthy person is 
one who accepts himself and who is 
disclosing in his relationships with inti- 
mate others, Thus both suggest implicitly 
that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween self-concept or self-acceptance and 
self-disclosure. 

Jourard (1971) recognized this, and 
conducted a study of 52 female under- 
graduates in which he correlated reported 
self-disclosure to various target persons 
with self-concept as measured by the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. He found 
Significant correlations between self- 
disclosure to mother and self-concept, 
and somewhat lower, but significant cor- 
relations between Self-concept and dis- 
closure to father. He found no significant 
correlations between self-concept and dis- 


The data used in this study was obtained by 
the senior author and used by him as a basis for 
а doctoral dissertation at Purdue University. 


closure to friends. Other studies (Thomp- 
son, 1972), report somewhat conflicting 
results. 

It was the purpose of the present 
study to experimentally determine the 
relationship between self-disclosure and 
the self-concept of both the person dis- 
closing and the person to whom the 
disclosure is being made. Thus, the pres- 
ent study is a study of self-disclosure as a 
function of the self-concept of both the 
person doing the disclosing and the per- 
son to whom the disclosure is being 
made. 

Since it is hypothesized that persons 
with a high self-concept will be more 
disclosing, and since high-disclosing per- 
sons tend to “pull” more disclosure from 
the person with whom they are interact- 
ing (Jourard, 1971) it would be expected 
that subjects would disclose more to a 
target person who is high in self-concept 
than they would to a person who is low 
in self-concept. The highest total disclos- 
ure should be between two people who 
are both high in self-concept and the least 
self-disclosure should occur between 
people who are both low in self-concept. 

A pilot study of 44 subjects who were 
paired with a partner of the same sex in a 
structured interview situation, found a 
tank order correlation between self- 
concept and self-disclosure of .51 for 
females and .53 for the total group. The 
pilot study results indicated that a more 
thorough investigation was worth pursu- 
ing. 
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An additional purpose of the study 
as to discover whether or not the sex of 
e discloser and the sex of the target 
rson was a factor in the amount of 
self-disclosure. Previous research 

(Jourard, 1971) suggests that females 

disclose more than males. 

Thus, the hypotheses tested by this 

research were: 

1. There is a significant relationship 
between self-concept and self- 
disclosure in a dyadic interview 
situation. 

. The self-disclosing behavior of male 
subjects is significantly related to 
the self-concept of a male target 
person. 

. The self-disclosing behavior of 
female subjects is significantly re- 
lated to the self-concept of a female 
target person. 

4. The self-disclosing behavior of male 

subjects is significantly related to 


| the self-concept of a female target 
| person. 
5. The self-disclosing behavior of 


female subjects is significantly 

| related to the self-concept of a male 
target person. 

6. Females disclose significantly more 
than males in a dyadic interview 
situation. 


Method 


| The subjects consisted of 105 male 
and 105 female introductory psychology 
students at two colleges. Self-concept was 
measured by the total P score of the 
Tennessee Department of Mental Health 
elf-Concept Scale (Fitts, 1965). Self- 
disclosure was measured by the Swensen 
(vision of the Jourard Self-Disclosure 
Scale (Shapiro, 1965; Shapiro, 1968; 
Shapiro & Swensen, 1969). 

The subjects were given the Self- 
Concept Scale in a group- Those scoring 
above 356 on the total P score Were 
classified as high self-concept, those scor- 
[ing between 321 and 355 were classified 
as medium self-concept, and those scoring 
below 320 were classified as having а low 
self-concept. 

Subjects were paire 


d to provide pairs 
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of all possible combinations of sex and 
self-concept. Pairs were escorted to a 
private interview room where they were 
instructed to participate in a dialogue 
with each other. The basis of the dialogue 
was the Self-Disclosure Scale in which the 
subjects were to take turns asking each 
other the questions on the scale. When 
the questioner had asked his partner the 
question, the partner had the opportunity 
to answer the question, or, if he chose, to 
decline to answer the question. After the 
partner’s response, the questioner could 
then answer the question, or decline to 
answer, for himself. The subjects alter- 
nated back and forth between being the 
questioner and the answerer. 

At the end of the interaction, the 
members of the pair separated, and each 
filled out the self-disclosure scale for 
what he had disclosed about himself and 
a second scale for what his partner had 
disclosed. Thus, for each subject, there 
were two measures of his disclosure: his 
self-report and his partner’s report. In 
addition, for ten of the pairs the inter- 
actions were tape recorded and the self- 
disclosure results compared with the con- 
tents of the tape. It was found that а 
satisfactory level of accuracy was con- 
tained in the subjects’ reports. 

The subjects were matched so that 
each possible combination of sex and 
level of self-disclosure occurred. This re- 
sulted in six cells for the same sex pairs 
and nine cells for the opposite sex pairs. 
The different number of cells between 
the two kinds of matching came about 
because for the same sex pairs certain 
matchings were redundant; i.e., high self- 
concept male matched to a medium 
self-concept male is the same as a medium 
self-concept male matched to a high 
self-concept male; а medium self-concept 
male matched to a low selfconcept male 
is the same as 4 low self-concept male 
matched to a medium self-concept male, 
etc. Thus, the following pairs occurred: 

(see table, top of following page) 
Thus, there were all possible combi- 
nations of level of self-concept and of 
sex. Five pairs containing ten subjects 
were contained in each condition. 
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1. Male pairs: 
high self-concept — high self-concept  high-medium high-low 
medium-medium medium-low *X 
low-low 


2. Female pairs: same as for male pairs 


3. Male-female pairs: 
high male-high female high male-medium female high male-low female 


medium-high medium-medium medium-low 
low-high low-medium low-low 
Table 1 ^ 


Results of Analysis of Variance of Self-Disclosure as a Function of 
Self-concept Level of Subjects, Self-concept Level of Partners, and Sex of Subjects 


ane 
Samples n 5 df F 
== 
Total Sample 210 20 |24% f 
Male Subjects 
High self-concept (against male partners of high, 
medium and low self-concept) 15 2' |52 
Medium 15 2 .08 
Low 15 2 52 
Female Subjects f 
High self-concept (against female partners of high, ^ 
medium and low self-concept) 15 2 |4.00% 
Medium 15 2 1.66 
Low 15 2 |2.00 


Male-Female Pairs 
High male (paired with high, medium and low 


self-concept females) 15 2 ES y, 
Medium Male 15 2 |134 Ё 
Low Male 15 2 114 
High female (paired with high, medium and low 

self-concept males) 15 2 1.06 
Medium Female 15 2 1.34 
Low Female 15 2 1.47 

Male-Female Sex Differences 210 5 61 


* .05 level of confidence 
** 01 level of confidence 1 
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The data were analyzed by one-way 
апајуз of variance for each level of 
subject self-concept across different kinds 
МЕ target persons, and for the total group 
across all 21 kinds of pairing using 
Scheffe’s method of contrasts (Scheffe, 
1953). Both the subject’s report of self- 
disclosure and the partner’s report of the 
subject’s self-disclosure were combined 
and the mean taken for the self-disclosure 


score. 
Results 


_ The results show that there was a 
significant difference between the 
amount of self-disclosure of the subjects 
as a function of the level of self-concept. 
The F for the total sample, contained in 
Table 1 is significant at the .01 level, so 
we may conclude that hypothesis 1 is 
wpported. High self-concept subjects do 
disclose more than medium or low self- 
concept subjects, and low self-concept 
subjects disclose less than other subjects. 

However, when we look at the data as 
it applies to hypothesis 2, we find that 
the matter becomes more complicated. If 
we look at Figure 1, we see that for male 
subjects the data is about as we would 


о —High Self-Concept Subjects 


=-=- Medium 


три 


65 


60 


55 


50 


hs 


High Medium low 


| 
| Self-Concept of Partners 

У Figure 1 р 

'. Self-Disclosure in Male-Male Pairs 
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expect it to be. High self-concept males 
disclose more than medium or low self- 
concept males, and they disclose most of 
all to partners who have high self-con- 
cepts. 

The highest self-disclosure is between 
pairs in which both have a high self- 
concept. The least self-disclosure is be- 
tween pairs who both have a low self- 
concept. However, the only group for 
which these differences are significant are 
the high self-concept subjects. Apparently 
high self-concept subjects are more sensi- 
tive to the behavior of their partners than 
are the medium and low self-concept 
subjects. Thus, the data are in the direc- 
tion of confirming hypothesis 2, but the 
hypothesis is only partially supported. 

We find exactly the same results for 
the female-female sample. High self- 
concept subjects do disclose significantly 
more to high self-concept partners, than 
to medium or low self-concept partners. 
Further, the relationship is only signifi- 
cant for the high self-concept subjects. 
Therefore, hypothesis 3 is partially sup- 
ported. However, examination of Figure 
2 reveals that the pattern for the females 
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70 ——High Self Concept Females 


---Medium 


eansorosiq-JI9S 


High 
Self-Concept of Male Partners 


Medium low 


Figure 3 
Female Self-Disclosure in Male-Female Pairs 


is different from that of the men, and not, 
what was predicted. The least self-disclos- 
ing pairs are those in which both partici- 
pants are medium self-concept subjects. 
This is not a statistically significant find. 
Apparently medium self-concept women 
are rather wary around each other. 

Table 1 and Figures 3 and 4 reveal that 
there is no significant relationship be- 
tween the self-disclosure of either таје or 
female subjects and the self-concept level 
of the partner in male-female pairs. Thus, 
hypotheses 4 and 5 are not confirmed. 
Investigation of Figures 3 and 4, again 
teveals some interesting relationships, 
however. The two figures are mirror 
images of each other, which is in the 
direction of Jourard’s finding that self- 
disclosure begets self-disclosure. However, 
the areas of greatest self-disclosure are 
not where we expect to find them. The 
highest self-disclosure is between high 
self-concept females and medium self- 
concept males. The lowest self-disclosure 
is where we would expect it to be, 
between low self-concept males and low 
self-concept females. 
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Male Self-Disclosure in Male-Female Pairs 


Table 1 reveals that hypothesis 6 is 
also not confirmed. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the self-disclos- 
ure of males and females in the dyadic* 
interaction. 


Discussion 


This study was different from most 
previous studies of self-disclosure. Previ- 
ous studies have largely used self-report 
of what a person has disclosed to signifi- 
cant target people in his life, such as 
mother, father, spouse or friends. In this 
study, the self-disclosure was determines 
by how much a subject actually disclose 
in a dyadic interaction. However, the 
results of this study are similar to the 
results obtained by other studies. The 
actual self-disclosure of subjects is 4 
function of the level of self-concept of 
the subject. We may interpret this as 
indicating that people who have a high 
self-concept are able to be more open 
with others, and therefore form better 
telationships with others. Other studies 
(Swensen, 1973) have also suggested we 
conclusion. 


To some extent, the study also indi- 
tes that how much a person discloses is 
function of the behavior of the other 
erson. However, this is only true of high 
elf-concept subjects, who are apparently 
ore sensitive to, or more responsive to 
eir partners than are other subjects. 
Beyond these two conclusions, the 
data are rather murky, although sugges- 
tive. They suggest that females respond 
differently from males in a dyadic inter- 
ew situation, with medium self-concept 
males being the most unpredictable. 
е data also suggest, although the results 
were not statistically significant, that in 
Imale-female pairs, there is reciprocity in 


h ow much is disclosed. 
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Temperament in Early Childhood 
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DAVID C. ROWE and ROBERT PLOMIN 
University of Colorado 


Summary: The structure of temperament proposed by the New York Longitudinal Study 
(NYLS) of Thomas and collaborators (1963, 1968) was compared to Buss and Plomin's 
(1975) EASI temperament theory. Ап objective inventory was developed for the NYLS 
temperaments. Mothers rated 182 children on both NYLS and EASI temperaments. Only . 


two of the nine NYLS dimensions, attention span-persistence and distractib 


ity, were 


supported by factor analysis. The four EASI dimensions (emotionality, activity, sociability, 
and impulsivity) were replicated. A similar sociability factor emerged from both the NYLS 
and EASI systems, but other temperaments were unique. The NYLS and EASI systems were E 
merged to form the Colorado Childhood Temperament Inventory, a parental rating 


instrument for children 1-6 years of age. 


The New York Longitudinal Study 
(NYLS) (Thomas, Chess, & Birch, 1968; 
Thomas, Chess, Birch, Hertzig, & Korn, 
1963) and Buss and Plomin's (1975) 
temperament theory of personality de- 
velopment represent two attempts to 
understand personality in young children. 
In their theory, Buss and Plomin pro- 
posed four temperaments (which they 
define as personality traits with an 
inherited component): emotionality, 
activity, sociability, and impulsivity 
(EASI). On the basis of both extensive 
parental interviews and direct observa- 
tion, the NYLS attempted to describe 
childhood temperament in. terms of nine 
dimensions that appear early in life: 
activity, rhythmicity, approach-with- 
drawal, adaptability, intensity of re- 
action, threshold of responsiveness, 
quality of mood, distractibility, and 
attention-span persistence. 

One goal of the present study was to 
quantify the nine NYLS temperaments, 
which have previously been studied pri- 
marily by means of interviews (Thomas et 
al, 1963, 1968; Garside, Birch, Scott, 
Chambers, Kolvin, Tweddle, & Barber, 
1975). While the interview approach pro- 
vides information rich in detail, it has the 
disadvantages of being somewhat subjec- 
tive and difficult to replicate. Though one 

The authors express thanks to the mothers 
of twins who participated in this study and to 
mothers of twins clubs in the Boulder-Denver 
area for their enthusiastic support of this 
research. Reprint requests should be sent to 
Robert Plomin, Department of Psychology, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
80309. 


questionnaire measure is available (Carey 
1970, 1972), it was designed principally 
for the pediatric screening of infants 
under 1 year of age. The present study 
aims at the development of an objective 
instrument designed for research purposesy 
and applicable to a broader age range. 
This instrument will permit tests of the 
factor structure of the nine hypothesized 
temperaments and an assessment of their 
reliability. Previous factor analyses of the 
interview data (Thomas et al., 1968; 
Garside et al., 1975) suggest that a 
simpler factor structure may underlie the 
NYLS temperaments. ^ 

А second purpose of this study was to 
examine the relationship between the 
NYLS temperaments and the EASI 
temperaments, with the expectation that 
the two systems would show some simi- 
larity of factor structure. On the basis of 
this comparison, we proposed to develop 
a comprehensive description of early 
childhood temperament that merges the | 
NYLS and EASI systems. 

To accomplish these goals, we con- 
structed an objective set of items from 
the data of the NYLS, asked mothers to 
rate their young children on these items 
and on the EASI items, compared the 
factor structures of the two systems of 
temperament, and created a hybrid 
instrument (the Colorado Childhood 
Temperament Inventory) from their 


merger. 
Method 


Six items were written to tap each of. 
the nine temperaments suggested by the 


. Many of the items were close 
gphrasings of the interview protocols 
gven in the appendix to the Thomas et 
М1. (1963) report; for instance, the 
xample, “Мо startle reaction to noises. 
No reaction to lights" under Threshold of 
Responsiveness (p. 111) became the 
[questionnaire item, “Child dislikes bright 
lights and loud noises." The 20 items of 
ithe short form of the EASI Temperament 
Survey (Buss & Plomin, 1975) were 
added to those derived from the NYLS, 
and a questionnaire was composed of the 
4 items in random order. АЙ items were 
lated from 1 (“not at all like the child") 


loward the younger 
children were less than 6 years old). 

|" Retest reliabilities were obtained by 
mailing another questionnaire to random- 
| mothers and asking them to 
Tate one of their twins (also selected 
randomly) a second time. We received 31 


and about 80% for the retest mailing. 
T АП factor analyses Were conducted 
using the SPSS (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Stein- 


"younger (less than four years 
(greater than four years) age groups in 
‘Order to assess the effects of development 
ол the structure of temperament. 
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Results 


Factor Analysis of the 
NYLS Temperaments 

Seven interpretable factors emerged 
from the 54 NYLS items: reaction to 
food, attention span-persistence, sociabil- 
ity, stubbornness, sleep rhythmicity, 
reactivity, and soothability. These seven 
factors were 1-4 and 6-8 in order of 
extraction; factor 5 was a doublet. They 
accounted for 63% of the common vari- 
ance and 40% of the total variance. 

Two factors, attention span- 
persistence and soothability (a distracti- 
bility-calming factor), were the same as 
the prior NYLS traits. Sleep rhythmicity 
was a more narrow version of the NYLS 
rhythmicity temperament. The remaining 
factors were composites of the NYLS 
temperaments, For example, sociability 
and reaction to food were both related to 
items from the NYLS dimensions of 
approach-withdrawal, adaptability, and 
threshold of responsiveness. The sociabil- 
ity factor involved reactions to people, 
and the reaction-to-food factor is self- 
explanatory. This analysis suggests that 
the approach-withdrawal, adaptability, 
and threshold-of-responsiveness tempera- 
ments of the NYLS are not factorially 
distinct. 


Factor Analysis of the 
EASI Temperaments 

The 20 EASI items were analyzed 
separately. In order of extraction, activ- 
ity, sociability, emotionality, and impul- 
sivity factors were obtained. These four 
factors accounted for 93% of the com- 
mon variance and 53% of the total 
variance. Thus, as shown previously (Buss 
& Plomin, 1975), the EASI temperaments 


are factorially distinct. 


Comparison of the 
NYLS and EASI Scales 
Correlations between the NYLS and 
EASI systems are presented in Table 1. 
For these analyses, scales were derived 
only from items loading above Зопа 
factor. Both systems contributed soci- 
ability factors, and the correlation be- 
tween them is .64 (p < 001). Two scales 
were unique to their respective systems: 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations of NYLS and EASI Scales 
EASI Factors 
NYLS Factors 
Emotionality| Activity Sociability | Impulsivity 

———————————— 
Reaction to food :25* –.07 -.08 04 
Attention 

span-persistence -.07 -.01 14 -.56* E 

Sociability -.08 08 .64* -.01 
Stubborness 45* 3n -.08 43% 
Sleep rhythmicity -.17 -44 -.03 -.10 
Reactivity 8 -.08 -42 .20* 
Soothability -.43* -03 11 -.26* 
Note: N = 182. 
*р< .01. 
activity to the EASI, and sleep rhythmi- Тһе Colorado Childhood 


city to the NYLS. The EASI scales of 
emotionality and impulsivity were related 
to several of the NYLS scales. Emotion- 
ality was related to NYLS stubbornness, 
soothability, reactivity, and reaction to 
food. Impulsivity was primarily related to 
NYLS attention | span-persistence, al- 
though it is also correlated with stubborn- 
ness, soothability, and reactivity. 

A canonical correlation (Nie et al., 
1975) verified that the two systems of 
temperament shared considerable vari- 
ance. Three significant canonical correla- 
tions were extracted: .73, .66 and .53, 
respectively. The first could be called 
extraversion and it involved the relation- 
ship between the EASI sociability and 
impulsivity scales and the related NYLS 
scales (sociability, attention span-persist- 
ence and stubbornness). The second 
canonical variate reflected EASI and 
NYLS sociability. The third variate repre- 
sented the emotionality and impulsivity 
cluster as discussed above: EASI emotion- 
ality and impulsivity were related to 
NYLS attention span-persistence, sooth- 
ability and reaction to food. 


Temperament Inventory (CCTI) 

The NYLS and EASI items were factor 
analyzed together to determine their joint” 
factor structure. The six factors which 
emerged from both systems were sociabil- 
ity, emotionality, activity, attention span- 
persistence, reaction to food, and sooth- 
ability, These were factors 1-5 and factor 
8 in order of extraction (factor 6 was 
deleted because three of its five items 
loading above .3 had greater loadings on 
factor 1, and factor 7 was deleted because 
it was a doublet). The six factors 
accounted for 56% of the common vari- } 
ance and 36% of the total variance. The 
sociability factor consisted of items with 
loadings above .3 from both the NYLS 
and the EASI. Three of the factors — 
attention span-persistence, reaction to 
food, and soothability—consisted primarily 
of items from the NYLS. The emotion- 
ality and activity factors were largely 
from EASI items. 

Separate factor analyses were conduc- 
ted for boys (МУ = 75) and girls (N = 107) 
and for children from 1 to 4 years of [^ x 
(N= 100) and from 4 to 8 years of age (V 
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б Colorado Childhood Temperament Inventory: Items and Factor Loadings 


Sociability 

Child makes friend easily. 

Child is very friendly with strangers. 

Child is very sociable. 

Child takes a long time to warm up to 
strangers. (reversed) 


Child tends to be shy. (reversed) 


Emotionality 
у Child gets upset easily. 
| Child tends to be somewhat emotional. 
Child reacts intensely when upset. 
Child cries easily. 
Child often fusses and cries. 


Activity 
h- Child is very energetic. 
Child is always on the go. 
Child prefers quiet, inactive games to more 
active ones. (reversed) 
Child is off and running as soon as he wakes up 
in the morning. 
When child moves about, he usually moves 
| slowly. (reversed) 


Mention Span-Persistence 

Child persists at à task until successful. 

Child goes from toy to toy quickly. (reversed) 

Child gives up easily when difficulties are 
encountered. (reversed) 

With a difficult toy, child gives up quite easily. 

(reversed) 


| Plays with a single toy for long periods of time. 


Factor Loadings 


-78 
-71 


Л5 
78 
53 
56 


CCTI Alone 


68 
75 
83 


-82 
-73 


75 
14 
55 
58 
68 


85 
ВІ 


-60 


53 


-68 


34 
68 
-42 


-74 
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Table 2 (cont'd) 
Colorado Childhood Temperament Inventory: Items and Factor Loadings 


Scale 


Reaction to Food 
Rarely took a new food without fussing. 


Child consistently dislikes many kinds of food. 


Child makes faces at new foods. 


Once the child decides he doesn't like something, 


there is no getting him to like it. 


Child has strong likes and dislikes in food. 


Soothability 


Whenever child starts crying, he can be easily 


distracted. 


When upset by an unexpected situation, child 


quickly calms down. 


Child stopped fussing whenever someone talked 


to him or picked him up. 
If talked to, child stops crying. 
Child tolerates frustration well.* 


Factor Loadings 


CCTI Alone 
.51 50 
78 82 
63 68 
44 38 
577, 71 
33 50 
37 46 
67 65 
76 74 
31 4 
Se, 


а Because only four items had loadings above .3 on the soothability factor, this item 


was added. 


7 60). Although the order of extraction 
varied, all four of these analyses revealed 
essentially the same factor structure. 

The CCTI was derived from the joint 
factor analysis of NYLS and EASI items. 
The five highest-loading items for each of 
the six factors were included. The items 
and their factor loadings (both for the 
full set of 54 NYLS items and 20 EASI 
items and for only those 30 items in- 
cluded in the CCTI) are listed in Table 2. 
Because only four items had loadings 
above 3 on the soothability factor, one 
item was added. 

Table 3 presents means, standard devi- 
ations, internal consistencies, and test- 
retest reliabilities for the six scales of the 
CCTI. The means fall near the center of 
the range (5 to 25). Mean differences 


were tested for children younger and 
older than 4 years of age and for boys vs. 
girls. Only two differences were signifi- 
cant: Boys were rated as more active than 
girls (t = 3.92, p < .001), which is 
consistent with previous research (Buss & 
Plomin, 1975); and older children had a 
Stronger reaction to food than younger 
children (7 = 3.32, p < .01). It should be 
emphasized that the major finding was 
that boys and girls, as well as younger and 
older children, have similar temperament 
ratings. The obtained alpha coefficients 
(Cronbach, 1951) indicate considerable 
internal consistency, and test-retest reli- 
abilities are moderately high for all scales 
except soothability. р 
The intercorrelations presented іл, 
Table 4 indicate that the six scales of Пет 
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Table 3 


Scale Statistics of the Six Scales of the 
| Colorado Childhood Temperament Inventory 


Reliability 
Scale Mean SD 
Retest 


Bpan-persistence 


rded items. The scale score was the 


Note: Scoring was reversed on negatively wo 
of item values. 
Table 4 
Intercorrelations of the Six Scales of the 
Colorado Childhood Temperament Inventory 


Sociability 


Т Emotionality 


Discussion 
TI are quite independent, with the ine hypothesized NYLS 
ption of the relationship between pr ne sei Но clearly survived 


lotionality and soothability. The pat. temperaments, s. The majority 


tm Paco actor analysi: 
A of correlations is similar for Dove x hi ie SIS претрес: were not 


‘ils i and older X T inci ist- 
ш E. iae pa Yu factorially distinct. This finding is онш 
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ent with the preliminary factor analysis 
conducted by the NYLS group (Thomas 
et al., 1968) and with a factor analysis of 
semi-structured interview data (Garside et 
al., 1975). The latter, unfortunately, re- 
ported only a principal components 
analysis. All four EASI temperaments 
were verified factorially. 

Six dimensions of personality ap- 
peared in the merger of the NYLS and 
EASI temperament systems. The EASI 
temperaments emerged as suggested by 
Buss and Plomin (1975), except that 
impulsivity broke into two components, 
attention span-persistence and sooth- 
ability — (distractibility-calming), which 
were suggested by the NYLS group. In 
addition, a specialized factor, reaction to 
food, was contributed by the NYLS 
items. 

The CCTI, a parental rating instrument 
for children 1-6 years of age, was derived 
from the joint factor analysis of NYLS 
and EASI items. It was shown to be 
psychometrically promising, but the ques- 
tion of its validity must be left to future 
studies. 
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Refining Computerized Test Interpretations: 
z An In-Depth Approach 


l MICHAEL Р, NICHOLS and IRWIN J. KNOPF 
Emory University 


Summary: 


Comprehensive individual psychological evaluations of a small sample of 


- subjects were used to identify shortcomings and suggest improvements in a computerized 
system for interpreting 16PF and CAQ scores. This approach is offered as a supplement, 
rather than an alternative, to the usual large sample correlational method. It is argued that 
such procedures mask desirable refinements by substituting a large number of subjects for 


general accuracy of the computerized system, but revealed gaps in the information provided 


| detailed and accurate assessment of individual cases. Results of this analysis supported the 


and suggested alternatives for perfecting the system. 


The success of a variety of computer- 
ized systems for interpreting the MMPI 
(Butcher, 1969) has stimulated the de- 
velopment of similar systems for an in- 
creasingly wide range of other instru- 
ments (Wiggins, 1973). Compared with 

«dividual interpretations, automated 
systems are less expensive, faster, acces- 
sible to persons untrained in test interpre- 
tation, and automatically reliable. 
Furthermore, a computer can reflect the 

ccumulated knowledge of many experts, 
ater than the inadequately remembered 
orms, subjective extrapolations, and pet 
unches of a single clinician. 

' These advantages, of course, are predi- 

ted on the assumption that the output 
E such systems is valid. This fact is often 
verlooked by subscribers who are too 
nchanted with the narrative printouts to 
onder if they are accurate. 

Even consumers who do examine evi- 
lence of validity often look no further 

n the sample size and magnitude of 
eported correlations. Researchers in this 


uter narratives and à 
ions," one is left with the impression 
at the narratives are accurate. In fact, 
"eement between the computer and 
stimonials written after brief contact 
ith subjects, establishes only face valid- 

based on superficial traits. What a 
bject reveals freely on a questionnaire 1s 
sily picked up in a short interview. 


Stronger evidence of concurrent validity 
necessitates comprehensive clinical evalu- 
ation. 

The present study was designed as a 
supplement to the usual superficial mass 
comparisons. The automated system 
chosen for analysis was designed by 
Herbert Eber, using the Sixteen Person- 
ality Questionnaire (16PF) and the Clini- 
cal Analysis Questionnaire (CAQ). Eber’s 
computer program, currently being used 
by the Department of Corrections of the 
State of Georgia, prints out narrative 
summaries in five sections: security re- 
quirements, counseling needs, educational 
attainments, vocational skills, and psychi- 
atric problems. Because this system is 
new and still modifiable, and because 
large samples are no substitute for com- 
prehensive evaluations, it was decided to 
compare the computer narratives with 
thorough clinical evaluations of a small 
sample of cases. By spending over ten 
hours testing and interviewing each sub- 
ject, the senior author was able to acquire 
ап in-depth understanding of them rather 
than simply to note the presence or 
absence of gross personality character- 
istics. 

Method 


Eight prisoners, selected randomly, 
volunteered to serve as subjects. These 
men ranged in age from 19 to 25 (median 
= 21). Three were single, one separated 
and four married; five were black, three 
were white. Four had high school diplo- 
mas, one was working on a two-year col- 
lege degree; two had 11 years of school, 
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and one had completed only 10 grades. 


The computerized interpretations were 
based on scores from the 16PF, САО 
(Delhees & Cattell, 1971), Culture Fair 
IQ Test, and the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (VRAT). 


Individual clinical eyaluations were 
based on the WAIS, TAT, Rorschach, 
figure drawings, MMPI, Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey, Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory, and exten- 
sive clinical interviews. 


Subjects were tested in groups as part 
of the routine procedure which eventu- 
ates in computerized narrative summaries. 
Within the same week, subjects were 
examined individually, without knowl- 
edge of either scores or interpretations 
from the computer system. Although the 
individual testing produced a broader 
range of information, the scope and 
length of these reports were restricted to 
make them comparable to the computer 
printouts. 

Both sets of reports were given to two 
experienced clinical psychologists for 
blind matching. Next, the reports were 
correctly paired and the same judges were 
asked to rate their concordance on a 
5-point scale (from 1 total disagreement 
to 5 total agreement). Ratings were done 
on each of five sections for eight subjects, 
yielding a total of 40 ratings for each 
judge. 

To compare clinical with computer- 
ized interpretations of the 16PF and 
CAQ, scores were sent to a group of 
experts (nominated by Drs. Eber and 
Cattell) who wrote interpretations, which 
were then rated for concordance with the 
computerized reports. 

Validity of the Culture Fair IQ Test 
was estimated by comparing mean scores 
on this instrument with those on the 
WAIS. 

Finally, a subjective comparison be- 
tween the computerized and clinical re- 
ports was made to ascertain what sort of 
information was omitted by the actuarial 
method. 


Results 
The judges reported great difficulty in 


Refining Computerized Test Interpretations 


the blind matching of clinical and | 
actuarial reports, and were successful (in j; 
pairing the two reports written on they 
same man) on two and five pairs (X 
3.5), respectively. This poor performance 
may be attributed to the similarity of 
men in the sample and to the absence of 
fine detail in the computerized narrative. 
Next, ‘after reports were correctly 
paired, independent ratings of concord- 
ance by the two judges were moderately | 
consistent, differing by more than one 
point on only 5 of 50 pairs of ratings (r = 
46, p « .01). This indicates adequa 
interjudge reliability on the rating task. 
However, poor concurrent validity ууа _ 
evidenced. Mean ratings of concordance 
for each of the five subsections was less 
than three, except for the one on security 
(X = 3.31). None of these mean ratings of 
concordance was significantly greater 
than chance (an expected mean of 3.0) 9 
Similar ratings of concordance were 
made between computerized interpreta- 
tions and those written by the two 
clinicians who returned reports based on і 
16PF and САО scores. Although concord- 
ance ratings were higher than in ће. 
previous comparison, they were still not 
significantly greater than chance (p d 


Ant 


05). Despite the lack of statistical 
significance, there was a high proportion." 
of "agree" ratings (greater than 3 
(69.86% between clinical and actuarial 
interpretations of 16PF and CAQ scores, 
and 46.25% between individual and com: 
puterized reports). This general agree- 
ment failed to reach significance due to 
large variances among individual subjects. 
Culture Fair IQ scores (X = 107.25 
were significantly (t = 4.91, df = 7, p <# 
.01) higher than full scale WAIS scores ( 
7 94.25). Furthermore, the claim that the 
Culture Fair score is relatively unbiased. 
by cultural and educational opportunities 
is questioned in light of the fact tha 
WAIS performance scores (less affected 
by education than full scale scores) we 
even lower (X = 92.75). Culture Fa 
Scores were, however, highly correlated: 
with full scale (r = .89, p < .01) and 
performance scores (у = .88, p < .01) оп 
the WAIS. These data suggest that the 
Culture Fair scores are a reliable, bul 
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consistent overestimate of the more accu- 

rate WAIS scores. 

Y Discussion 

While the computerized reports were 
seen to be generally accurate, the small 
sample and detailed examination em- 
ployed for comparison revealed, rather 
than obscured, weaknesses of the system. 

Careful scrutiny of the reports made clear 
] certain gaps in the system which in turn 

make it possible to improve the program. 

. The computer narratives were effective 
Win identifying those inmates most likely 
to attempt escape or suicide. Empirical 
confirmation of such predictions is com- 
plicated by (a) the rarity of these events, 
and (b) “interference” by the prison staff 
with such predictions by increased vigi- 
lance. Not mentioned, however, was the 
likelihood of misconduct or difficulty 

+ relating to others. 
Not surprisingly, individual examin- 
ations produced much more extensive 
information in the counseling and psychi- 
atric sections. The computer program 
seemed limited to advising counseling 
when moderate anxiety was detected. 
Nothing was said about prisoners’ motiva- 
tion, likelihood of progress, or particular 
\ С counseling requirements. Furthermore, 
only the most extreme psychiatric path- 
ology was detected. In the present 
sample, one psychotic and one borderline 
chotic were given clean bills of health 
by the computer. However, it remains for 
prison authorities to decide how useful 
more detailed information on these mat- 

be. 

a reports contained 
| у consistent overestimates of intelligence. 
| Such discrepancies тау be absolutely 
| rather than relatively misleading, as in the 
case of one inmate whose mental retar- 
dation was overlooked by the computer. 
Many prisoners in the present sample 
| were intellectually stunted and unlikely 
| to benefit from additional education. 

+ Thus, computerized reports are mislead- 
E ing by recommending remedial education 
| jn all cases where major gaps between IQ 
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and achievement scores were found. The 
extent of remedial services available is 
relevant to deciding if identifying only 
the profoundly retarded is sufficient, and 
whether or not it is important to deter- 
mine which prisoners are most likely to 
profit from remedial education. 

In addition to providing more exten- 
sive information than the computer on 
vocational interests, the individual 
examinations resulted in recommenda- 
tions which were modified by consider- 
ations of talent, potential ability, and 
motivation for training. /f such vocational 
training-and post-release jobs—are avail- 
able, then the computer program could 
be modified by including this additional 
sort of information. ў 


Conclusions 


Although the computerized reports 
were considered to be accurate in broad 
detail, specific omissions and overs, 
generalizations were identified. In the* 
traditional approach to validation, these 
details would have been lost, and the 
improvements suggested here would have 
been masked. Once these improvements 
have been made in the system, both 
concurrent and predictive validity studies 
should be conducted with large samples. 
Such a sequential approach to validating 
the system enables it to be gradually 
perfected, rather than simply "passed" or 
“failed.” 
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American and British Data on a Three Dimensional 


Assessment of Personality in College Students 
FRANK H. FARLEY, DAVID S. GOH, TREVOR SEWELL, SANDY A. DAVIS, 


and 


MICHAEL DYER 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Summary: Reported data on American and British college student samples for the new 
Psychoticism, Extraversion, and Neuroticism (PEN) Inventory. Descriptive statistics for PEN 
dimensions for five American female samples (total 492 subjects), five American male 
samples (total 399 subjects), one British female sample (700 subjects) and one British male 


sample (700 subjects) were summarized, Intercorrelations of PEN dimensions for most of 


the American samples were reported. The pattern of significant intercorrelations tended to 
be in accord with previous work on prior related inventories. Similarities and differences 
among the sample descriptive statistics were discussed. 


A three dimensional model of person- 
ality has been proposed by Eysenck 
(1970) consisting of putatively orthog- 
onal factor-analytically identified dimen- 
sions of psychoticism, neuroticism, and 
extraversion. Central to this model has 
been the measurement of these dimen- 
sions. The most widely used and best 
developed measure until recently has 
been the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI) (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1963), for 
which considerable reliability and validity 
data are available (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1969). However, this inventory provides 
no measure of psychoticism, which only 


recently has been given significant atten- ` 


tion both where theoretical and measure- 
ment aspects are concerned (Claridge & 
Chappa, 1973; Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1972). А new inventory, the PEN, has 
been proferred (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1972) as a measure of all three dimen- 
sions. This inventory consists of 80 items 
with 20 items each for four scales of 
psychoticism, extraversion, neuroticism, 
and a lie or validity scale. Some limited 
reliability and validity data have been 
reported for the PEN (Claridge & Chappa, 
1973; Eaves, 1973; Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1968, 1971, 1972; Teasdale, Segraves, & 
Zacune, 1971). Farley and Goh (1976) 
have shown in an experimental study of 
response set in the PEN that the set most 


The second author is now at Central Michi- 
gan University, Mt. Pleasant, MI, and the third 
author is at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
PA, 


important to the invalidity of the inven- 
tory — a fake good or best impression set 
— had significant effects only on neuroti- 
cism scores, and predictably, on lie 


Scores. It may be expected that use of the зе 


PEN will increase in the future as it 
represents the major measurement instru- 
ment for a significant theory of person- 
ality. The present report brings together 
available data for college students on the 
80-item PEN (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1972) 
from British and American sources, and 
reports new college student data. The 
British data were obtained from the 
reports of Eysenck and Eysenck (1968, 
1969) and the American data from the 
report of Farley and Goh (1976), Farley 
and Davis (1977), and from additional 
samples obtained Specifically for the 
present report. Descriptive statistics for 
the PEN scores of these various samples 
are reported in Table 1. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that the 
pattern of sex differences on the various 
Scales between the British and American 
samples are generally similar. The Farley 
and Goh (1976) groups are occasionally 
somewhat divergent in mean scale scores 
from the other groups, but this may be 
due to their rather small sample size. 

Because the orthogonality of the three 
personality dimensions is central to 
Eysenck's theory, intercorrelations of the 
scales of the PEN were computed on the 
American samples for which data were 
available. These results are found in Table 
2. The results are in accord with a 
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Data on a Three-Dimensional Assessment of Personality 


Table 2 
Intercorrelations Among PEN Scales in the Various Samples 


Pairwise Scale Correlations 


American females 


American males -4l 
American females 18 = 
American males 18 - 
American females 102 -.14 
American males 102 -24 
American females 

(black) 100 | -.02 
American males 

(black) 65 01 
American Technical ` 

School (females) 144 | -06 
American Technical 

School (males) 07 


British females 
British males 


* p X .05. 
*»* p« .01. 
Жен p < .001. 


substantial body of previous work with 
related inventories (Farley & Goh, 1976). 
Out of the 24 correlations among the 
three personality dimensions, three were 
significant, indicating that a general lack 
of correlation among the three dimen- 
sions, as measured, has pretty much been 
achieved at least for the present samples. 

This note has provided some limited 
normative data for use of the PEN on 
college student samples. Data for other 
subject groups are available from British 
sources (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969), but 
American data on groups other than 
students awaits further work. 


P/N | P/L | EN | B/L | N/L | 
46 | —10 |-23**| ел5 |-17 | 
35* | -24 |-11 49 |-33% | 
^ z 2 ЈЕ г 3 | 
по 297 || —25 106 \ 
Site 06 02 |-02 
= 104 ОВА | 13 04 |-40*** 
m. 
= 02501 | 17. 05 |-29* 
03 | -05 |-21* | -02 | 03 i 
00 | -03 |-08 | -08 | 04 | 
x ЫШ _ + 
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Development and Standardization of Instruments Measuring Y^ 
Four Aspects of Sex-Roles in Primary Grade Children 


ROBERT C. NEWMAN II 
Children and Adolescent Unit, San Bernardino County 
Mental Health Services, San Bernardino, CA 


Summary: 


Two instruments were developed and standardized on first-, second-, and 


third-grade boys and girls. The Toy Preference Test (TPT) measures sex-role preference, 
and/or Stereotypic Sex-Role Concepts of masculinity (SRCm) and femininity (SRCf), 
depending upon the instructions used for administration. The Rating Scale for Children 
(RSC) taps зех-тоје adoption. Subjects were at least third generation U.S. citizens from 


intact middle-class, Caucasian families. Mean scores for boys and girls were compared and { 


retest reliability coefficients calculated by grade level. The RSC was highly reliable and 
differentiated sex-role adoption at all grade levels. Similarly, the TPT differentiated the 
sexes regarding sex-role preference at all grade levels but was reliable for only one sex at 
each grade level, Boys and girls did not significantly differ in stereotypic sex-role concepts 
on either the SRCm or SRCf. Reliability coefficients were significant except for the 
third-grade girls on SRCm, and second-grade boys on SRCf. Patterns of intertest correlations 


were computed and discussed. 


The construct of sexual identification 
is often used as a parsimonous way to 
describe a very complex developmental 
process. However, as such, the concept of 
sexual identification is of limited utility 
(Lynn, 1959). Consequently, investiga- 
tors in this area now use at least four 
terms: sex-role identification, sex-role 
preference, sex-role adoption, and stereo- 
typic sex-role concepts (see Kohlberg, 
1966 and Lynn, 1969). This paper is 
concerned only with the latter three 
terms. The development of these aspects 
of sex-roles in children is of importance 
in many areas of research and application 
including the family, school, and com- 
munity (Biller, 1971; Chafetz, 1974; 
Lynn, 1969). Therefore, it would seem 


This research is one phase of a doctoral 
dissertation completed at the California School 
of Professional Psychology, San Diego. The 
author thanks Richard Е. Carney, PhD, for his 
invaluable гејр throughout the various phases 
of the research and for help in preparing this 
manuscript. Thanks go to the other committee 
members, Drs. Mary D. Clark and Roland K. 
Phelps, the parents and the children who 
participated in the study, to Donald Moss and 
Roger Lewis, ДИЛЕ РАН, and teachers, Jose- 
phine Fleck, Virginia Johnson, Alice Kelley, 
and Beverley (Joan) Weeks. 

The study was supported in part by a W. W., 
& M. K. Hoffman Research Grant, Center for 
Individual and Family Growth, 568 North Mt. 
My Avenue, Suite 220, San Bernardino, CA 
92401. 

The instruments, norms tables, and tables 
which list the intertest correlations are available 
upon request. 


that there is a need for reliable, valid, andy 
practical instrumentation concerning sex- 
roles. The present research is a first step 
toward meeting this need. 


| 
| 
Sex-Role Preference Р 
Several instruments have been used to 
measure sex-role preference; however, 
each has its limitations. The IT Scale for 
Children (ITSC) is one such instrumenty- $ 
(Brown, 1956). The ITSC presents the 
child with a picture of a sexually neutral 
child's face (the IT). The child is then 
asked with which of a pictured pair of 
toys and games IT would prefer to play. 
Brown (1962) subsequently pointed to 
methodological weaknesses in this instru- 
ment. Rabban (1950) used a more direct 
procedure which necessitated the use of 
actual toys. This procedure must be, 
administered individually with the toys | 
probably introducing distractions and де- | 
lays during administration. Rosenberg 
and Sutton-Smith’s (1964) “play test” is 
another instrument; however, it may not 
E appropriate for primary grade chil- / 
ren. 


_ The Group Toy-Preference Test con- | 
sists of only five toys characteristic of 
each sex which are paired in all possible 
combinations and was standardized only 
on kindergarten age children (Anastasiow, / | 
1964). DeLucia (1963) employed a modi- 
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fied IT procedure which was semi-projec- 

tive, individually administered, and un- 

M ar when the experimenter and subject 
of the opposite sex. 

A reliable and valid instrument is 
needed which is appropriate for assessing 
sex-role preference at least among pri- 
mary grade children. Required features 
also include short administration time, 
group administration, and rapid scoring. 
Тһе Toy Preference Test (ТРТ) which is 
developed herein offers these advantages. 


Stereotypic Sex-Role Concepts 
There is also a need for an instrument 
which measures a child’s concepts of 
sex-role stereotypes of both masculinity 
and femininity. Previous research has 
employed a number of techniques, each 
of which has its limitations. Hartley 
(1959) developed the “Mars Story” pro- 
=«ейше but only presented data about the 
child's concept of the adult role. Hartley 
and Hardesty (1964) demonstrated а 
clear stereotype for both boys and girls. 
They did not, however, provide data on 
reliability and validity of this instrument. 
Gold and St. Ange (1974) asked first- 
and third-grade girls to sex-type behav- 
ioral descriptions. They also failed to 
rovide reliability and validity informa- 
tion. Therefore, the Toy Preference Test 
was herein used with modified instruc- 
tions to measure stereotypic sex-role con- 
cepts of masculinity and femininity. Use 
of this same basic instrument greatly 
simplifies measurement procedures and 
permits interesting statistical compari- 


sons. 


зех-Које Adoption 
Lynn (1959) advances the concept of 
sex-role adoption as the actual behavioral 
performances characteristic of one sex as 
opposed (о the other. Unfortunately, 
only a limited number of instruments 
have been designed to assess this notion. 
АЙ seem to be somewhat restrictive. 
Angrilli (1960) measured sex-role 
adoption with the Activity Preference 
Check List and the Behavior and Person- 
ality Rating Scale. Both of these instru- 
ments required ratings by the teacher of 
\ preschool boys. Information on reliability 
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and validity was not provided and no 
comparison with girls was made. Freed- 
heim (1960) developed a rating scale for 
teachers to measure sex-role adoption in 
primary grade boys. Again, no compari- 
son was made to the behavior of girls. 

Biller (1969) developed a multidimen- 
sional scale of male sex-role adoption 
which was expanded to 20 items (Biller, 
Note 1). The observer rates the child as to 
the frequency of occurrence of such 
sex-typed behaviors as competition, 
independence, assertion, affection, inter- 

rsonal sensitivity, etc. This instrument 
was selected for standardization since it 
promised to meet the criteria noted above 
in the section on sex-role preference. 


Method 


Subjects 

Criteria for selection required all sub- 
jects to be living with both natural 
parents though one second-grade boy and 
one third-grade girl were adopted as 
infants. The child, mother, or father 
could not be separated from the home for 
more than two, three-month periods dur- 
ing the lifetime of the child. 

Parents were Caucasians, members of 
the middle socioeconomic class and at 
least second generation U.S. citizens. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween boys and girls within any grade 
level on demographic variables а а$ 
socioeconomic class, years of parental 
marriage, еќс.). Subjects included 22 boys 
and 18 girls from the first grade, 9 boys 
and 13 girls from the second grade, and 
15 boys and 10 girls from the third grade. 
Boys at each grade level tended to be 
slightly older than girls. This difference 
was significant in the second grade where 
boys averaged 7 months older than girls. 


Development of the 
Rating Scale for Children (RSC) 

Biller's (Note 1) original Rating Scale 
was modified to improve the format and 
wording of the items. However, the es- 
sence, order, and the scoring procedure of 
the 200 statements was retained. Ratings 
were made as to how often the teacher 
had seen the child engage in the stated 
behavior. The following five-point scale 
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Was used: 1, "very seldom;" 2, "seldom;" 
3, "sometimes;" 4, "frequently;" and 5, 
"very frequently," 

Biller identified half of the items as 
being characteristic of boys and the 
others as characteristic of girls. The final 
score was the total of items characteristic 
of girls subtracted from the sum of those 
items which were characteristic of boys. 
The possible scores range from ~40 to 40, 


Development of the 
Toy Preference Test (TPT) 

For the sex-role Preference measure, 
unelaborated, line drawings were made of 
the toys in DeLucia's (1963) Toy Prefer- 
ence Test (ТРТ),! The toy depictions 
were approximately 7.5 cm in height and 
from 7.5 to 10 cm in length. Shading was 
minimized and по movement was 
implied. During the development of the 
final instrument the Original pictures were 
individually shown to a small sample of 
kindergarten through fifth-grade children, 
The children were simply asked to name 
or identify the object in the drawing. This 
Was repeated a total of three times and 
Pictures were redrawn until children were 
able to specify the depicted object, 

To minimize confusion during 
administration, Only one pair of toys 
appeared on each booklet page. The 
Pictures were not uniform in size and, 
therefore, the page size ranged from 7 to 
8.2 cm by 28.5 ст. The 24-page booklet 
had a cover sheet which asked f. 
followin information: * 


girl, the latter а characteristically boy, 
play nw (Rosenberg & Sutton-Smith, 
1964). These were placed side by side on 
à felt board in such a Way as to simulate a 


tions for booklet use. 

All pictures had a small Square or box 
drawn in the lower left corner, The child 
was instructed to place an “X” in the box 


1 jJ, Richard Geisler, PhD, is the artist 
drew the pictures of the toys. d 


of the picture with which he/she would 
prefer to play. 

The “masculinity-femininity” ee 
as determined by DeLucia (1963) wefe 
inverted so that the higher the score, the 
more characteristically male the toy 
choice. By using this Scoring procedure, a 
characteristically female score could not 
sum to less than 97 while a characteristic- 
ally male score could not exceed 141, 
when the total score is rounded off to the 
nearest whole number, 


Development of the 

Stereotypic Sex-Role Concepts 

of Masculinity (SROm) and 

of Femininity (SRCf) Instruments 
The stimulus material used in the TPT 

Was also employed in the construction of 

SRCm and SRCf. The original toy 

pairs were randomized for sequence only 

since the pairs had already been random; 

ized for sequence and right-left position. 

This was оле for the SRCm and 


the box under that picture, For the SRCf, 
the child 


Procedure 

_ The teacher sent а parental permission 
e child accompanied by 
а form requesting demographic, descrip- 
tive, and historical data on the family. All 


The teacher individually rated each 
child twice on the RSC, requiring from 3 
to 5 minutes to rate each child. Concur- 
tent with this, the male experimenter.. 
tested groups of 8 to 12 children off 
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30, and 20 minutes for first-, second-, and 
third-grade children respectively. 


Results 


я 
The RSC differentiated the sexes at 
the 5% level Ce mee се hos 
significant reliability (p < J 
оа sexes at each grade level. The 
TPT also differentiated the sexes at each 
grade level on both administrations. How- 
ever, the TPT was reliable only for first- 
-4 and second-grade boys and third-grade 
girls. 


The results within each grade level for 
both administrations. of SRCf and 
SRCm showed boys share the same 
stereo sex-role concepts of masculin- 
ity pe m Similar results were found 
within each grade level for the children's 
+, sex-role concepts of femininity, as indi- 

Y cated by their SRCf scores. instru: 
ments were reliable (p < .05 or better) 
for all LM levels except for the SRCm 
scores for third-grade girls and SRCf 
scores for second-grade boys. 

the sex role scores, six inter- 

Re ec. Д were significant. Second- 
third-grade 4 scores were 

к = р with their SRCm 
„x Scores, indicating agreement between toy 

F choice and stereotypic sex-role concepts 
of masculinity, The correlation between 
the TPT and SRC scores was ужа 

but negative for first- 
ан a direct relationship 
нее mentations and overt behaviors. 
This conclusion also seems valid when the 
RSC is used as the measure of observable 
behavior as there was a tive correla- 
' SRCm and 
scores. Furthermore, first-grade 
cu scores were positively correlated 
Ју with their RSC scores. 
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Discussion 


The RSC might prove to be useful for 
the purposes of research and application, 
that is, if these small samples can be 
considered typical. The RSC seems to 
distinguish girls from boys at each grade 
level and show adequate reliability, when 
the data are obtained via teacher ratings, 
Reliability is less substantial when results 
are derived from the children themselves, 
as is the case with the TPT, SRCm, and 
SRCY, 

The TPT differentiates boys from girls 
at the first through the third grades for 
both administrations, Mean scores appear 
to be stable over the grade levels, which 
might suggest that average levels of sex- 
role preference are probably established 

lor to the middle of the first grade. 
lowever, the TPT is unreliable for first- 
and second-grade girls and third-grade 
boys over the short intertrial interval. For 
boys, there is an interesting decrease in 
reliability with increasing age, while the 
reverse is the case for girls, 

These results are partially inconsist- 
ent with those of DeLucia (1963). She 
found an increase in sex-role preference 
means, especially for boys, from the first 
to the third grade. Such a finding may be 
attributed to the difference in scoring 
procedures. 

Brown (1957) noted an increase in 
mean sex-tole preference scores as mea- 
sured by the IT procedure in both sexes 
from the first to the third grade, But he 
found no change between the second and 
the third grade means for either sex. This 
finding was not corroborated in the pres 
ent data for there were essentially no 
changes in the means on the for 
either sex from the first to the third 
wade. The difference in the findings of 
the two studies is probably due to differ- 
ences in subject selection procedures and 
the small sample size in the present study. 

There was no significant difference 
between the boys’ and girls’ SRCm scores 
for any grade level. This is also true for 
both boys’ and girls! SRCf scores. Since 
similar results were obtained upon the 
second testing, the data suggests that 
boys possibly share the same concept of 
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masculinity as girls. In addition, boys also 
seem to share the same stereotype of 
feminimity as girls. 

This study found a lack of stability of 
the second-grade boy's stereotypic sex- 
role concept of femininity (SRCf scores). 
Such a finding may be due to the small 
sample size or to the possibility that the 
instrument is not valid. However, data as 
to the sex of siblings and age spacings 
among them have been found to affect a 
child's sex-role scores (Bigner, 1972; 
Rosenberg &  Sutton-Smith, 1974; 
Sutton-Smith & Rosenberg, 1970; 
Toman, 1969). Research in this area may 
prove to be a better explanation. 

The sample sizes are very small though 
some possible tendencies can be con- 
sidered. For example, as early as the first 
grade, boys seem to be cognizant of what 
not to prefer, an inference made from the 
significant, negative correlation between 
boy's TPT and SRCf scores. ‘Also an 
avoidance of crossed sex-typed objects 
Seems to occur earlier for boys than does 
boy’s attraction for appropriately sex- 
typed objects. Such a finding lends sup- 
port to Brown’s (1957) deduction that 
boys would experience “severe social 
censure” if they were to prefer objects 
which were characteristic of girls. That 
the relationship between girl’s TPT and 
SRCf scores in these small samples seem 
to vary randomly until the third grade 
could perhaps indicate that a crossed 
SeX-typed preference for girls may be 
acceptable, at least until the third grade. 
Additional research might be of value in 
this regard. 

A slight but significantly positive cor- 
relation between a boy's Stereotypic sex- 
role concept of masculinity and his sex- 
role adoption scores was found. There is 
also a moderately Significant, negative 
correlation between a first-grade girl's 
stereotypic sex-role concept of masculin- 
ity score and her sex-role adoption scores, 
That this is no longer the case by the 
third grade for either sex might suggest 
that the sexes are moving toward an 
androgynous position, at least for that 
period in their sex-role development. 

In summary, these instruments pos- 

sibly have some utility: They can be 


considered for use with first- through 
third-grade children, can be administered 
to groups (except the RSC), require little; 
administration time, and can be scored! 
rapidly. Additionally, they appear to be 
modestly reliable and valid, at least for 
these small samples. However, a word of 
caution is appropriate: The normative 
sample of children was defined very 
strictly and narrowly in this study. Conse- 
quently, the sample sizes were very small. 
Therefore, no attempt was made herein 
to extrapolate beyond the groups. The 


instruments were, nevertheless, construc- à 


ted such that they may possibly be of use 
With preschool or kindergarten age 
youngsters. 


Reference Notes 


1. Biller, Н. B. Personal communication, Janu- 
ary 11, 1974. 
2. Carney, R. E. Laboratory manual for intro- 


200 psychology. Book in preparation, ^ 
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Testwiseness: Some Evidence for the Effect Й 
of Personality Testing on Subsequent Test Results 


ALLEN К. HESS and DEBRA NEVILLE 
Oakland University 


Summary: The assumption is presented of the test-taker as a hypothesis-generating 
organism who can become "testwise." Testwiseness is defined as a stable skill, acquired by 
test-taking experiences, by which an individual can make test responses conform to a desired 
response pattern. Forty-three college students completed two forms of The Personality 
Research Form (PRF) and a rank ordering of their predicted personality need pattern. 
Results show significantly higher correlations of PRF predictions in the second 
administration. Analyses show PRF profiles, not predictions, to have been modified. " 
Furthermore, high testwise subjects had higher needs for Understanding and Nurturance, 
and lower needs for Aggression and Defendence than low testwise persons. The importance 
of considering testwiseness, given trends in Society encouraging access to psychological 


records, is discussed. 


While psychologists concede that 
people taking tests are not stimulus- 
response mechanisms or "empty organ- 
isms," the experiences and hypothesis- 
generating capacities regarding testing 
which the test-taker brings to the test 
situation have been largely ignored. The 
literature explores gross impression- 
management or faking good and faking 
bad response sets (c.f., Anastasi, 1968: 
Cronbach, 1970) but neglects the effect 
of test experience, testwiseness, or test 
sophistication on the rest results, as well 
as the testwise construct as a personality 
variable. 

Research on testwiseness has been 
concerned mainly with changes in test 
Scores on intellectual and aptitude tests 
(Millman, Bishop, & Ebel, 1965). Gener- 
ally testwise individuals are found to 
perform better than nontestwise individ- 
uals (Wisner, 1970). However, the effects 
of testwiseness on personality measures is 
questioned by Stricker (1969). After cor- 
relating testwiseness measures with a 
variety of ability and cognitive style 
(personality) variables, he concluded that 
testwiseness is an unimportant source of 
distortion on personality tests, and that 
the determinants of self-report inventory 
Tesponses remain obscure. 


The authors thank Peter Jammers-Murdoch 
for stimulating discussion at the early stages of 
the study, Jean S. Braun and David W. Shantz 
for helpful criticism of an early draft of the 
paper, and David Brisbois for assistance in 
Scoring and analyzing data. 


The construct “testwiseness,” as we 
employ it, has two elements. It refers to a 
skill developed as a function of test 
experience. Also, this skill has an indi- 2 
vidual difference or trait component. 
Thus testwiseness can vary from individ- 
ual to individual as well as increase as a 
function of test experience. A testwise 
individual is able to modify test responses 
and results to conform to his/her hypoth- 
eses about the test. Often this may be 
congruent with the social desirability 
construct. But testwiseness can differ in. 
that it refers to: a) conformity to the 
individual's desired response pattern 
rather than a norm of a generalized social 
order, Б) the acquisition of the learned 
skill of test response manipulation, and c) 
stable skill rather than a situation-bound 
response bias or attitude. 

Our first hypothesis is that the process 
of test-taking leads to testwiseness as 
Shown in changed personality test pro- 
files. That is, а person will modify test 
Tesponses to conform to a pattern they 
ascribe to themselves. 

The second hypothesis asserts that if 
testwiseness is a personality construct on 
which people differ, then testwise people 

display a particular set of personality 
needs. ТЕ we presume testwiseness to be 
related to concepts such as self- 
knowledge and psychological sophistica- 
tion, based on studies of persons who 
show self-knowledge and psychological 
sophistication (Barrett, 1968: Carver, / 
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Table 1 
7) Means and Standard Deviations of Rank Order Predictions 
First Administration Second Administration 
X SD xi M SD 
== I- 

Abasement 747 6.20 8.33 6.14 

. Achievement 17.14 4.93 16.12 5.40 

» Affiliation 17.63 4.46 17.37 5.20 

Aggression 3.81 4.55 449 5.04 

Ашопоту 11.07 6.18 11.51 6.17 

Change 14.05 4.95 13.70 5.39 

Cognitive Structure 14,44 4.97 13.21 549 

., Defendence 5.88 5.32 6.56 4.83 

' Dominance 8.98 5.90 991 4.86 

Endurance 13.35 5.51 13.42 742 

Exhibition 8.58 5.18 7:77 424 

Harmavoidance 7.81 4.63 8.28 5.05 

Impulsivity 11.95 4.96 11.47 5.46 

75 Nurturance 17.30 4.56 1742 4.73 

Order 14.02 5.09 14.21 5.29 

Play 12.67 4.70 1277 5.51 

Sentience 15.77 4.69 14.72 5.67 

Social Recognition 13.58 5.69 13.30 5.38 

Succorance 11.61 5.32 11.28 591 

.. Understanding 4.13 15.74 4.51 

г Infrequency 449 421 
Desirability 


1974; DeLeon & DeLeon, 1969; Duval & Method 

Wicklund, 1973; Keefer, 1971; Wicklund А 

| & Duval, 1971), the testwise person Subjects 

| should be higher in needs for abasement, From a large introductory psychology 

achievement, affiliation, nurturance, course (mostly freshman апд зорћо- 
social desirability, and understanding, and mores) and a small theories of person- 

p; lower in needs for aggression and defen- ality course (juniors and seniors) at Oak- 

^w. dence. land University, 92 students completed a 

f 
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personality test and prediction sheet as 
part of the courses' activities. Forty-three 
students agreed to retake the test for the 
present study. Eleven students were male 
and 32 were female. Analysis of gender 
differences are presented below. On 
demographic and academic background 
variables the sample was typical of the 
university student body; suburban, white 
youth attending a state university. 


Measures 

The Personality Research Form (PRF), 
parallel forms AA and BB (Jackson, 
1967), was employed as the personality 
assessment device. It has 20 scales, each 
measuring one of Murray's needs, and 
two validity scales. The PRF was chosen 
for several reasons. It has high reliability, 
both in terms of scale homogeneity and 
test-retest stability, and has selected items 
relatively free from social desirability 
response bias. To accomplish this, the 
differential reliability index was used. 
This index depicts the variance of the 
item and the scale minus the variance 
between the item and the Social Desir- 
ability Scale. The PRF is also applicable 
to general populations without the path- 
ology connotations on devices such as the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. 

Our second measure was an alphabeti- 
cal listing of the 22 scale names and 
descriptions from the Personality Re- 
search Form (PRF) manual (adapted 
from pages 6 and 7). The subjects re- 
ceived the listing on a sheet with oral 
instructions to rank the needs from high- 
est to lowest in terms of how they think 
the test would portray them. The means 
and standard deviations of the rankings 


for both administrations appear in Table 
i 


Procedure 


After the subjects completed the pre- 
diction sheet, they were given the PRF to 
complete at home. Half the subjects were 
given PRF Form AA first, the other half 
receiving Form BB first. A week after 
they returned the PRF, they were given a 
plotting of their profile, the Spearman 
tho between their PRF and predictions, 
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and a brief explanation of the profile and 
correlation. After subjects received the 
explanations, they made another set of 
predictions and were given the other form 
of the PRF to complete at home. A 
questionnaire regarding attitudes toward 
personality tests was given after the con- 
clusion of testing. This served to assess 
whether the testwiseness construct is 
related to test-taking attitudes. 


Results and Discussion 


Statistical analysis shows no difference 
between males and females on testwise- 
ness; and subsequent analyses were per- 
formed on a pooled sample. The. means 
for the difference between the first 
administration rhos between PRF and the 
predictions and the second administration 
thos for males (X = .19, s = .14) and 
females (X = .18, s = .15) yielded a 
two-tailed t test ratio of .12 (df= 41). 

The rhos between PRF form AA and 
predictions and between PRF form BB 
and predictions did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the first or second administra- 
tions (first administration, / (41) = 1.19, 
р = not significant, two-tailed; X form 
AA = 43, s = .18, X form BB = 36, 5 = 
21; and for the second administration 
two-tailed ¢ (41) = .51, р = not signifi- 
cant, X form AA = 42, 5 = 23, X form 
ВВ = .45, s = 21). 

Correlations between subjects’ PRF 
profiles and predictions ranged from —.23 
to +.77 on the first administration of 
Form AA, from -.52 to +.63 for Form 
BB, from —12 to +.72 on the second 
administration of Form AA and from 
-.02 to +.72 for Form BB. Furthermore, 
t tests between corresponding scales on 
forms AA and BB for the two administra- 
tions yield only two significant differ- 
ences for the 44 statistical tests (see Table 
2); well within the level of significant 
tesults expected by chance. These analy- 
ses illustrate the degree to which the 
forms are parallel and allow the data to 
be pooled for subsequent analyses. 

The mean correlation on the first 
administration was +.44 which differed 
significantly, z (42) = -2.08, p < .02, 
from the mean correlation for the second 


+ 


› 


| 


Abasement 52.29 
Achievement 53.48 
Affiliation $1.33 
Aggression 49.14 
Autonomy 49.29 
` Change 49.00 
Cognitive Structure 59.95 
Defendence 52.67 
Dominance 50.86 
Endurance 55.67 
. Exhibition F 46.57 
Harmavoidance 54.05 
Impulsivity 48.90 
Nurturance 56.38 
Order - Y 52.00 
‘Play 51.57 
Sentience 54.52 
Sociat Recognition 50:86 
‘Succorance 51.24 
3 Understanding 54.86 
` Infrequency 53.90 
Desirability 53.29 
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Table 2 


administration, X = 4.50. Thus the pro- 
cess of prior test experience with some 
nonjudgmental feedback affected person- 
ality test results. Interestingly, a subgroup 
of eight people did not get feedback 
before retaking the tests and making 
predictions, yet they, too, showed a 
significant increase, similar in magnitude 
to the other subjects, in "testwiseness." 
Thus testwiseness may be a function of 


T test Done Between First Administration Forms AA and BB (t scores) 


10.55 50.14 13.83 56 
7.97 56.64 9.46 -1.15 
11.77 46.45 9.44 147 
11.58 50.45 12.24 = 35 
8.6 59.23 10.79 2325 
10.41 54.50 8.76 -1.83 
10.39 51.55 7.84 2.93* 
8.08 50.82 11.40 60 
9.93 49.23 10.47 51 
10.50 58.59 9.44 = 94 
11.71 47.55 10.76 ~ 28 
8.88 52.45 10.97 51 
12.20 52.14 11,97 - 86 
9.41 54.14 8.49 80 
10.66 56.32 11.14 -127 
10.62 54.32 11.70 - 79 
10.80 52.91 13.10 43 
9.08 46.59 10.12 1.42 
9.44 49.59 10.56 53. 
9.51 55.59 10.14 - 24 
5.04 54.9] 6.87 - 53 
9.07 54.32 9.04 - 36 


repeated test-taking rather than the par- 
ticular feedback the subject receives. 

In order to determine whether the 
predictions or the PRF profiles changed, 
the predictions for the first administra- 
tion were correlated with those of the 
second. Similarly, the first and second 
administrations of the PRF were corre- 
lated. Despite the ease with which a 
person could alter predictions in contrast 
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Table 2 (cont'd) 
Т test Between PRF Forms AA and BB (ї scores) on Second Administration 
Xaa | SDAA | Xpp SDpp t 
Abasement 52.77 12.94 53.81 8.55 - 30 
Achievement 58.59 10.19 54.19 9.53 143 
Affiliation 50.18 9.35 50.67 13.74 - 43 
Aggression 4791 11.52 47.33 12.99 ч 
Autonomy 55.73 10.34 53.33 9.25 78 
Сћапре 55.09 10.93 49.95 10.48 1.54 
Cognitive Structure 5241 9.81 54.10 9.56 = .56 
Defendence 52.77 10.94 49.57 7.79 1.07 
Dominance 50.73 11.60 49.33 7.86 45 
Endurance 56.68 9.64 57.43 12.72 - 21 
Exhibition 50.82 11.14 47.38 13.63 .89 
Harmavoidance 50.82 9.96 54.62 11.74 -1.12 
Impulsivity 49.95 9.47 47.62 15.66 58 
Nurturance 55.82 10.05 56.19 11.18 - 11 
Order 5441 10.65 5548 15.59 Ө 
Play 51.50 11.79 55.00 15.15 - 83 
Sentience 59.09 10.37 54.05 11.75 1.46 
Social Recognition 4609 | 1141 | 4862 | 1182 | - 70 
Succorance 4945 11.05 51.19 9.60 - 54 
Understanding 58.50 8.14 52.52 12.00 1.87 
Infrequency 54.55 7.23 54.90 11.69 - 12 
Desirability 55.59 8.75 52.14 11.60 1.08 


* Significance at the .05 level, two-tailed, 41 df = 2.021 


with the relatively harder task of main- 
taining a set during the whole of the 
PRF's 440 items, the tests had a signifi- 
cantly lower correlation than the predic- 
tions, 2 (42) = -2.83, p < .01, indicating 
more change occurred in the PRF than 
the predictions. Rosenthal's (1966) work 
may suggest that subjects were respond- 


ing to experimenters’ wishes for changes 
in PRF and prediction concordance. 
While the experimenters did expect 
change, the prediction sheets and not the 
PRF profiles were the instruments the 
experimenters expected to change. Jack- 
son (personal communication) similarly 
did not expect the PRF to change. Thus 
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Table 3 


» Means, Standard Deviations and t Tests on the 
` Personality Research Form (raw scores) for High and Low Self-Knowledge Persons 


Mean SD Mean 
Abasement 4.36 92 
„Achievement 2.90 1.99 
Affiliation 3.78 1.02 
Aggression 4.22 2.26* 
Autonomy 777 A6 
Change 12.62 4.05 12.05 3.38 59 
Cognitive Structure 10.52 3.62 11.76 1.73 1.38 
T Defendence 9.20 2.67 7.14 2.87 2.34" 
Dominance 9.95 3.42 8.20 4.69 1.35 
Endurance 12.20 3.04 14.00 3.04 1.87 
Exhibition 9.43 442 8.30 4.34 81 
` Harmavoidance 10.20 487 9.30 5.19 57 
impulsivity 9.71 4.13 9.52 3.56 16 
Nurturance 14.10 3.05 15.40 3.02 2.39* 
Order 12.14 1.38 12.38 60 71 
Pláy 13.05 2.99 11,33 377 1.59 
Sentience 26 
C Social Recognition 59 
Succorance 81 
“Understanding 372** 
Infrequency 
Desirability 


df= 40 
*р< 05 
** p< 001 


if an experimenter bias was operating, it experience of test-taking was associated 
was doing so in an uncharacteristic with change in personality test perform- 
? fashion, if at all. Thus it appears that the ance to conform to the subjects’ concept 
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of how they would or should appear on a 
personality test. 

High testwise persons (large correla- 
tions between predictions and PRF) were 
contrasted with low testwise test-takers in 
order to determine correlates on the PRF 
of testwiseness. A median split of the 
correlations between the PRF and predic- 
tions on the first administration provided 
high and low testwise groups. Testwise 
persons scored in the expected direction 
on all eight of the personality needs 
specified a priori (abasement, achieve- 
ment, affiliation, aggression, defendence, 
nurturance, social desirability, and under- 
standing); four of these reaching levels of 
statistical significance and three ap- 
proaching significance (p < .10). Testwise 
people showed significantly higher needs 
for Understanding and Nurturance, while 
low testwise people scored significantly 
higher on needs for Aggression and De- 

fendence. Thus testwiseness seems to 
relate to a higher degree of value synthe- 
sis, logical thought and intellectual curios- 
ity (need for Understanding), and caring 
for others (need for Nurturance), while it 
is negatively related to "joy in combat 
with others" and “irritation easily 
aroused" (need for Aggression), and to 
being easily offended, unable to accept 
criticism, and suspicious of others (need 
for Defendence). While the multiple 
statistical tests may lead to a few spuri- 
ously significant results, the a priori 
hypotheses drawn from the literature are 
consistent with our results, and allow us 
to speculate that testwiseness as a person- 
ality construct implies а pliability of 
social self which allows one to function in 
a gratifying way with others. 
The stability of the testwiseness con- 
struct. was assessed by correlating each 
person's correlation between the PRF and 
prediction sheet of the first administra- 
tion with their correlation of the second 
administration PRF and prediction sheet. 
А Pearson product moment correlation of 
495 (df = 43, p < .001) was obtained. 
Further, median splits for the first and 
second administration, showed 28 people 
scored in the same half (low-low or 
high-high) of each distribution and 15 
had switched (high-low or low-high) 
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positions. A test for proportions showed 
this proportion to be significantly differ- 
ent from chance (z (43) = 6.25, p < .001) 
and a chi square yielded marginally sig- 
nificant results (x? (1) = 3.27, p < 10,5 
.05). Thus there appears to be some 
stability for testwiseness in people over a 
span of one week, giving testwiseness a 
trait-like quality. 

Two points deserve further mention. 
Although differences between males and 
females did not reach statistically signifi- 
cant levels, this could be due to the small 
number of males (11). We found males on ^* 
first testing to have a mean rho of .35 and 
females had a mean rho of .47. On second 
test administration the means were .45 
and .52 for males and females. Further 
research on gender differences in testwise- 
ness and their implications seems war- 
ranted. 

Perhaps the central assumption regard- & 
ing testwiseness is that what people can 
and do learn and think about their test 
results affects personality test results. 
Our data support this and contradict 
previous research on  testwiseness 
(Stricker, 1969). It seems that many 
people do learn, to some extent, about 
how they did, or at least they form some _ 
opinions, correct or not, about their test ^ 
results. Our data suggest that repeated 
test-taking itself may be the source of 
changed test results, or testwiseness. 

Some clinicians advise that giving feed- 
back may be an essential, growth- 
enhancing aspect of personality aspect of 
personality assessment (Craddick, 1975). 
Moreover, the current professional canons 
(APA, 1974) state that “Ап individual 
lested (or his agent or guardian) has the "а 
right to know his score and the interpre- 
tations made. In some instances, even 
Scores on individual items should be made 
known," Standard J2.1. The Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act, P.L. 
93-380, too, makes all records including 
psychological test reports and data, acces- 
sible to clients. Given this trend and a 
third major development, that of the 
ubiquity of testing and personality testing 
Specifically, it seems less likely that the 
assessor's assumption of a “naive” subject _/ 
or client can be taken seriously. < 
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The above trends, plus the intriguing 
reconceptualization of the test-taker as a 
hypothesis-generating organism, makes re- 

‘search on the parameters of testwiseness 
of great theoretical and practical import- 
ance. Further research might include 
development of norms for tests depicting 
the effects of prior testing, developing 
ways of efficaciously measuring testwise- 
ness, discovering what augments or 
inhibits testwiseness, and contrasting high 
and low testwise individuals. Certainly 
this source of variance can no longer be 

taken for granted. 
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Experimenter Prestige and Feedback Related to X 
Acceptance of Genuine Personality Interpretations and Self-Attitude 


GIFFORD W. BRADLEY 
Vanderbilt University 


and 


LAURENCE A. BRADLEY 
Duke University Medical Center 


Summary: The present study examined the relationship between the prestige of the 
diagnostician and subjects’ (a) personal validation of genuine, test-based personality 
evaluations and (b) pre- and postfeedback changes in self-attitudes. It was found that (a) 
subjects in all conditions rated the interpretations as being fairly accurate descriptions of 
their personalities; (b) the acceptance of the feedback did not vary as a function of 
experimenter prestige; and (c) receiving personality feedback had no effects on subjects’ 


self-attitudes. This latter finding was examined from the viewpoint of social judgment * 


theory. 


It has been shown consistently that 
individuals readily accept bogus person- 
ality test interpretations composed of 
vague statements as accurate descriptions 
of their personalities (Bachrach & Patti- 
shall, 1960; Dmitruk, Collins, & Clinger, 
1973; Forer, 1949; Hinrichsen & Bradley, 
1974; Merrens & Richard, 1970; O'Dell, 
1972; Snyder, 1974; Snyder & Larson, 
1972; Stagner, 1958; Sundberg, 1955; 
Ulrich, Stachnik, & Stainton, 1963; Weis- 
berg, 1970). Meehl (1956) termed this 
phenomenon the “Barnum effect" and 
cited triviality and generality (i.e., high 
population base rates) as the two defining 
characteristics of Barnum descriptions. 

Previous investigators have suggested 
that various situational and interpersonal 
factors may relate to the acceptance of 
general personality interpretations (Sny- 
der, Shenkel, & Lowery, 1977). One im- 
portant situational factor may be the pres- 
tige of the diagnostician. Dmitruk, Collins, 
and Clinger (1973), Snyder (1974), Snyder 
and Lawson (1972), and Ulrich, Stachnik, 
and Stainton (1963) reported that the 
prestige of the person giving the general 
personality interpretations had no differ- 
ential effect upon college students’ accept- 
ance of the interpretations as being accu- 
rate descriptions of their personalities. 
These studies manipulated the prestige fac- 
tor in two ways. First, Dmitruk et al. 
(1973), Snyder (1974), and Ulrich et al. 
(1963) compared the acceptance of per- 
sonality statements when high and low 
prestige individuals (ie., professional 

psychologist vs. undergraduate student) 


administered, scored, and interpreted the 
assessment devices. Second, Snyder and 
Larson (1972) varied the setting to maxi- 
mize the examiner's status (i.e., a psychol- 
ogist's office in a counseling center vs. a 


graduate student's lab in a psychology de- s 


partment). 

The results reported by Ulrich et al. 
(1963) and Snyder (1974) are impossible 
to interpret unequivocally because of test- 
er by subject confounding; i.e., the low 
prestige tester gave the tests and interpreta- 
tions to friends and roommates, while the 
high prestige tester gave the tests to stu- 
dents in large introductory psychology - 
classes. Thus, acceptance of the profiles in 
the low prestige group may have been 
based upon the subject's belief that the 
interpretation was derived from the ex- 
aminers knowledge of his personality 
rather than from the tests. Dmitruk et al. 
(1973) used the same prestige manipula- 
tion, but they avoided the tester by subject 
confounding mentioned above. However, 
their results must be considered equivocal 
since they failed to report a manipulation 
check of how the subjects perceived the 
prestige of the diagnostician. Finally, it is 
impossible to interpret the results reported 
by Snyder and Larson (1972) because the 
status, setting, and personalities of the two 
investigators were completely confounded. 

An experimental design free of the 
above mentioned confounds was needed to 
examine the effects of diagnostician pres- 
tige upon subjects' acceptance of person- 
ality interpretations. Such an examination 
would be particularly important given the ' 
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increasing use of paraprofessional in diag- 
nostic procedures. The first purpose of this 

,, Study, then, was to clarify the relationship 
' between experimenter prestige and sub- 
jects’ acceptance of personality interpreta- 
tions. Experimenter prestige was manipu- 
lated by presenting two graduate student 
experimenters to subjects as either experi- 
enced, professional psychologists or para- 
professional undergraduate students. A ma- 
nipulation check was provided concerning 
subjects’ perceptions of the experimenters. 
It is generally acknowledged that the 

‘wy, social role of the therapist as a healer serves 
to enhance the patient’s favorable expect- 
ancies and, further, gives credence to the 
therapist’s diagnostic instruments (Forrer, 
1964; Nash, Hoehn-Saric, Battle, Stone, 
Imber, & Frank, 1965). Snyder (1974) 
echoes the warning of many of the authors 
of Barnum effect studies by stating that 


-4 clientele acceptance of personality inter- 


_ pretations cannot be viewed as validation 
of either the diagnostician or his assess- 
ment procedures. 

It should be noted that, although the 
Barnum effect literature has suggested that 
situational and interpersonal factors may 
elicit an individual's acceptance of general 
personality evaluations, it has failed to 


- demonstrate that the acceptance of genu- 


ine, test-based interpretations may result 
from factors in the actual clinical situation. 
That is, the acceptance studies have used 
universally valid (i.e., Barnum) personality 
sketches to study phenomena which may 
occur in real-life personality test-taking 
and feedback situations. Such a procedure 
seems inappropriate for three reasons: (a) 
universally valid descriptions are generally 
not given in actual test interpretation situ- 
ations; (b) the vagueness of universally 
valid personality statements may serve to 
enhance their acceptability; and (c) a uni- 
versally valid interpretation is, by defini- 
tion, one which is true of nearly everyone. 
Indeed, the universal validity of the per- 
sonality sketches used in previous research 
of the acceptance phenomenon may have 
superseded any possible effects of situa- 
tional factors. Thus, in the current study 
subjects received genuine, test-based feed- 
back in the form of percentile scores on 
У four personality dimensions rather than 
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the Barnum personality profiles. 

Snyder and Shenkel (1976) note that, 
while attitude change is well researched in 
social psychology, it has received little at- 
tention in the acceptance literature. Atti- 
tude change theories may have important 
implications for clinicians who often pro- 
vide personality feedback in an attempt to 
modify clients’ self-attitudes. The social 
judgment theory of attitude change (Sherif 
& Hovland, 1961; Sherif, Sherif, & Neber- 
gall, 1965) predicts that highly ego-involv- 
ing attitudes are more resistant to change 
than are less ego-involving attitudes. A 
study by Rhine and Severance (1970) of- 
fers support for this theory. They report 
that (a) more attitude change occurs for 
low than for high ego-involved subjects; 
and (b) when ego-involvement is high, atti- 
tude change does not vary as a function of 
source credibility or discrepancy between 
the persuasive communication and sub- 
jects' attitudes. 

Social judgment theory suggests, then, 
that clinicians’ personality interpretations 
may be accepted as valid yet have little 
effect on clients' highly ego-involving self- 
attitudes. It appears important to deter- 
mine if providing individuals with person- 
ality feedback does in fact result in cogni- 
tive changes (i.e., changes in self-attitudes). 

The second purpose of the present 
study, therefore, was to investigate 
whether subjects’ self-attitudes on four 
personality dimensions were altered as a 
function of whether or not they received 
genuine, test-based feedback on those 
dimensions. Subjects' self-attitudes were 
first measured prior to the administration 
of a personality inventory. Later, posttest 
self-attitudes were measured either prior 
to or following the receipt of personality 
feedback. Subjects’ responses on (a) self- 
estimate rating scales and (b) self-peer 
rank measures (Holmes & Tyler, 1968) 
were used to determine self-attitudes. In 
the self-peer rank measures, each subject 
listed ten of his friends and then rated 
himself in relation to each friend on four 
personality characteristics. Holmes and 
Tyler (1968) suggest that such a measure 
offers subjects specific reference points 
for making their judgments and is, there- 
fore, easier for subjects to answer accu- 
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rately. The current study ascertained (a) 
Whether receiving personality feedback 
decreased the discrepancy between a sub- 
ject’s estimate of his score for a given 
trait and his actual score on the person- 
ality inventory, (b) whether receiving 
personality feedback decreased the dis- 
стерапсу between a subject's self-peer 
rank score for a given trait and his actual 
Score for that trait on the personality 
inventory, and (c) whether these effects 
varied as a function of the prestige of the 
diagnostician. 


Method 
Subjects 
Sixty-four male undergraduate students 
at Vanderbilt University participated in 
the experiment as part of their introduc- 
tory psychology course requirements. 


Materials 

All subjects were administered The 
Personality Research Form, or PRF 
(Jackson, 1967). The PRF is a 300 item 
true-false inventory which measures 14 
personality variables based on Murray’s 
(1938) theory of personality. The sub- 
jects received feedback on only the scales 
measuring achievement, harmavoidance, 
nurturance, and understanding. 


Procedure 

The design was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
with the between-subject variables of 
experimenter (two advanced male gradu- 
ate students), prestige (professional 
psychologist vs. paraprofessional under- 
graduate student), and personality feed- 
back vs. no feedback. Two advanced male 
graduate students, blind as to the purpose 
of the study, served as experimenters and 
each tested four, randomly determined 
subject groups. In all testing sessions, the 
principal author identified herself as 
either the graduate assistant for Dr. X (a 
postdoctoral level psychologist studying 
personality assessment) or the graduate 
supervisor of X (a paraprofessional under- 
graduate student trained in personality 
assessment). The order of the experi- 
menters’ high and low prestige intro- 
ductions was random. 

Subjects were next given a three-page 
questionnaire; on the first page, before 
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they had any idea of the purpose of the 
listing, subjects were asked to list the 
names of ten same-sexed friends whom / 
they felt they knew well. Descriptions of 
the traits of achievement, harmavoidance, 
nurturance, and understanding were 
printed on the second page of the 
questionnaire. After the subjects read the 
trait descriptions, they were told that the 
experimenter was interested in their 
ability to rate their friends on these four 
traits. They were then asked to turn back 
to the first page of the questionnaire and 
to indicate for each of the individuals 
they listed whether the person had a 
greater or lesser need for achievement 
(harmavoidance, nurturance, and under- 
standing) than he himself had. This 
constituted the subjects’ self-peer rank 
measures. On the final page of the 
questionnaire were four, 20-point rating 


scales with the first point indicating alow +. 


need for achievement (harmavoidance, 
nurturance, and understanding) and the 
20th point indicating a high need. Sub- 
jects were asked to estimate on each of 
these four rating scales the test scores 
which they believed they would receive. 
This constituted the subjects’ self- 
estimate ratings, 


Experimenter X then entered, distribu- ~ 


ted the test and answer forms, and read 
aloud the instructions for taking the PRF. 
Next, he informed the subjects that he 
Would score and interpret their test pro- 
files. Finally, the Subjects were asked to 
Teturn in one week for a 30-minute 
period during which they would receive 
their test results. They were told that this 
feedback should result in greater self- 
knowledge. 

One week later, subjects in the feed- 
back condition were given their results in 
the form of percentile Scores, based on 
college student norms, for each of the 
four traits (Jackson, 1967). The trait 
descriptions, names of friends each indi- 
vidual listed, and the four self-estimate 
tating scales were attached to the sub- 
jects’ results. After studying the feed- 
back, subjects were asked to read again 
the four trait descriptions and, now that 
they were more familiar with the test and _ 
the personality dimensions, to indicate ' 


» 
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for each friend whether this person had a 
greater or lesser need for each of the 
traits than he himself had. They were 
then asked to rate themselves again on 
the self-estimate rating scale for each of 
the traits. In addition, they were asked to 
rate on 5-point scales the accuracy of the 
personality interpretation, the compe- 
tence of the male examiner, the compe- 
tence of the female graduate student, the 
amount they learned about themselves, 
the worth of the assessment instrument, 
and the confidence of the male examiner. 
One endpoint of each scale indicated a 
very low evaluation while the other end- 
point denoted a very high evaluation of 
each variable. The scales concerning the 
competence and confidence of the male 
examiner represented the prestige 
manipulation check. Finally, subjects 
were told that they would receive a full 
description of the experiment and the 
results when the study was completed. 
One week following administration of 


` the PRF, each subject in the no feedback 


condition received the trait descriptions, 
names of friends he listed, and the self- 
estimate rating scales for the four traits. 
Subjects were asked to read the trait 
descriptions and told that, since they 


/ were now more familiar with the test and 


the personality dimensions, they were to 
rate their friends and themselves again on 
these traits. After these ratings were 
completed, they were collected, and per- 
sonality feedback in the form of percen- 
tile scores for each of the four traits was 
given to subjects. The procedure was then 
identical to that used in the feedback 
condition. 


Results 


Subjects’ actual scores on the PRF 
were analyzed by means of a 2 x 2 
analysis of variance with the between- 
subject variables of experimenter and 
prestige (psychologist vs. paraprofessional 
student). There were no significant main 
or interaction effects. This absence of 
significant effects confirmed that (a) all 
groups were essentially equal with respect 
to the four personality traits, and (b) the 
actual trait scores probably were not 
differentially affected by the experiment- 
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er and prestige treatment combinations. 


Self-Estimate Rating Scales 

A2x2 x2 x 2 analysis of covariance 
was performed on the rating scales for 
each of the four traits (i.e., achievement, 
harmavoidance, nurturance, and under- 
standing). The between-subject variables 
were experimenter, prestige, and feed- 
back vs. no feedback. The within-subject 
variable was pre- postfeedback trials. As 
illustrated in Table 1, all correlations 
between subjects’ actual scores and esti- 
mates of their scores for each of the four 
traits were significant at or beyond the 
:05 level; thus, in each of the four 
analyses, subjects’ actual scores on the 
respective trait served as the covariates, 
With these analyses, subjects' estimates of 


Table 1 


Correlations Between 
Subjects' Actual Trait Scores and 
Two Self-Attitude Measures 


Trials 


Pre- 
feedback | feedback 


Self-Estimate Measures 


Achievement 
Harmavoidance 40** 
Nurturance 29* 


Understanding 


Achievement 5 
Harmavoidance э2%* 
Nurturance 36) 


Understanding 


*p«.05 
**p« 01 
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Table 2 


Pre- Postfeedback Means, Standard Deviations and F Ratios 
for Adjusted Self-Peer Rank Measures 


| Prefeedback 


Postfeedback 


Traits 
kee cation eo SD Mean SD 
Self-Peer Rank Measures 
Achievement 1.68 1.20 2.01 1.50 4.82* 
Harmavoidance 1.27 1.00 1.45 0.95 1.32 
Nurturance 2.00 DU 2/17. 1.22 1.01 
Understanding 1.38 1:29 1.72 1.28 4.74* 


4 For all F values, df = 1,56 
*p«.05 


their trait scores were adjusted so as to be 
{тее of variation due to their actual 
scores. 

Because of the large number of F tests, 
the .01 level of significance was adopted 
for all analyses. There were no significant 
main effects due to or interactions be- 
tween the experimental variables for any 
of the four traits. 


Self-Peer Rank Measures 

A subject's self-peer rank score for 
each of the four traits consisted of the 
number of individuals whom he ranked as 
having less need for the trait than he 
himself had (Holmes & Tyler, 1968). A 2 
X 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of covariance was 
performed on the self-peer rank measures 
for each of the four traits. The between- 
subject factors were experimenter, pres- 
tige, and feedback vs. no feedback. The 
within-subject factor was pre- postfeed- 
back trials. Table 1 illustrates that five of 
the eight correlations between subjects" 
actual scores and their self-peer rank 
scores for each of the four traits were 
Significant at or beyond the .05 level; 
thus, in each of the four analyses, sub- 
jects' actual scores on the respective trait 
were used as the covariates. Subjects’ 
self-peer rank scores were, in this way, 


adjusted so as to be free of variation due 
to their actual trait scores, 

Pre- postfeedback means and standard 
deviations for adjusted self-peer rank 
Scores are presented in Table 2. There 
were no significant main effects due to or 
interactions between the experimental 
variables for any of the four traits. There 
was, however, a consistent tendency for 
Subjects’ adjusted self-peer measures for 
each of the four traits to be more 
discrepant from their actual trait scores 
on the postfeedback trial than on the 
prefeedback trial. 

Final Rating Scales 

A 2 (Experimenter) x 2 (Prestige) 
analysis of variance was performed on the 
six final rating scales. There were no 
significant effects due either to prestige 
or examiner. All interactions were also 
nonsignificant. The mean ratings and 
Standard deviations for the final six de- 
pendent variables made by the high and 
low prestige groups are presented in Table 
3. As seen in this table, subjects did 
perceive the high prestige male examiner 
as somewhat more competent than the 
low prestige examiner; this difference, 
however, was not significant (F (1,60) = 
1.32, p = 25). 


E 
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Table 3 3 
Means and Standard Deviations of Final Rating Scales as a Function of Prestige" 


~ 

© 
2. 

35 

S 

x 

а 


2 
о 
5 

Е 
5 

о 


of the 
Instrument 


Female Worth 
Examiner 
Competence 


Male 
Examiner 


Competence 


Accuracy of 


Personality 
Interpretation 


Rating Scales 
| y 


| 


4.12 
0.84 
3.95 
0.93 


average; 1 = very poor 


Note: 5= very good; 3 


Discussion 


Overall, three aspects of the current 
study are consistent with previous re- 
search findings relevant to the acceptance 
of personality interpretations. In each 
case, the methodological improvements 
of the current investigation give greater 
credence to the interpretations of the 
results of earlier acceptance studies. First, 
subjects in all conditions rated the 
interpretations as being fairly accurate 
descriptions of their personalities, even 
though the descriptions were real, spe- 
cific, and perhaps critical. Second, the 
results of this study, as do those of 
Hinrichsen and Bradley (1974), support 
the hypothesis that the acceptance of 
personality feedback is unrelated to the 
personality of the experimenter, or diag- 
nostician. The present study also in- 
creases the generalizability of this finding; 
that is, Hinrichsen and Bradley (1974) 
used female subjects, while the subjects in 
this study were male. Third, the current 
study found that the acceptance of the 
personality feedback was equally high 
when the interpretations were ostensibly 
presented by a postdoctoral-level psy- 
chologist or by an undergraduate para- 
professional. The use of actual, specific 
personality feedback and the superior 
experimental design of the current study, 
relative to the designs of previous efforts 
at manipulating diagnostician prestige, 
allow one to more validly infer that the 
acceptance of personality test results does 
not vary as a function of the prestige of 
the diagnostician. 


In addition, the absence of differential 
acceptance of real personality feedback 
due to the prestige of the experimenter 
suggests that mental health paraprofes- 
sionals may find their personality evalu- 
ations accepted by clients as readily as 
clinical psychologists’ evaluations. It is 
important to note, however, that the 
present study was analogous in nature 
since it used neither actual, experienced 
professionals nor real paraprofessionals. 


Another methodological advance 
found in the current study is that unlike 
previous work (Snyder & Larson, 1972; 
Snyder, 1974; Ulrich, Stachnik, & 
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Stainton, 1963; Dmitruk, Collins, & 
Clinger, 1973), this study provided a 
manipulation check concerning subjects" 
perceptions of the diagnosticians. While 
subjects tended to rate the psychologist 
as more competent and confident than 
the undergraduate paraprofessional, these 
differences did not reach statistical sig- 
nificance. Ulrich et al. (1963) suggest that 
“naive students or others of comparable 
test sophistication" (p. 384) tend to view 
personality tests "with awe" (p. 385). 
Accordingly, since the personality feed- 
back in the present study was in the form 
of percentile scores rather than interpre- 
tive statements, subjects may have at- 
tributed the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the feedback to the assessment device 
rather than to the diagnostician. Never- 
theless, the possibility exists that subjects 
in the current study and in previous 
research actually may not have viewed 
the "high prestige" diagnostician with 
higher regard than the "low prestige" 
experimenter. This and the analogous 
nature of the current study emphasize the 
need for future work to use actual pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional diagnos- 
ticians and to check the manipulation of 
the experimenter prestige variable. 
Perhaps the most important finding of 
the present study is that receiving person- 
ality feedback had no effects on subjects" 
self-estimate ratings ог self-peer rank mea- 
sures for any of the four personality 
traits. This initially seems unusual since 
personality feedback is often assumed to 
result in greater self-awareness and self- 
understanding for the client. However, 
this finding is consistent with results 
reported by Rhine and Severance (1970). 
These investigators found relatively little 
attitude change for highly ego-involved 
subjects; the amount of change did not 
vary either as a function of source credi- 
bility or discrepancy between the persua- 
sive communication and subjects’ atti- 
tudes. Since an individual’s personality 
interpretation concerns attitudes that are 
highly ego-involving for him, little post- 
feedback attitude change should be ex- 
pected regardless of experimenter prestige 
or discrepancy of the personality feed- 
back from that individuals own self- 
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concept. 

In summary, the current study sub- 
stantiated several previously reported , 
findings regarding subjects’ acceptance of 
personality feedback despite the fact that 
actual test scores rather than Barnum 
statements were given to subjects. How- 
ever, the current study failed to demon- 
strate that subjects exhibited cognitive 
changes (ie., changes in self-concepts) 
following feedback of personality test 
results, It appears that clinicians are faced 
with a dilemma in which their personality. 
interpretations are accepted as valid, yet^ ^ 
have little impact upon clients’ self- 
perceptions. An important endeavor for 
psychologists may be finding methods of 
data presentation which may better facili- 
tate change in clients’ self-concepts. 
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Erratum 


In Redmore 40, 1976, pp. 607-616; in 
Table 3, Experiment 2, “high ego level” 
changes scores were erroneously reported 
as insignificant (¢ = 0); t should be 2.59 (p 
< .05). Since these subjects were clinicians 
with considerable exposure to ego level, 
the conclusions do not change. In the “low 
ego level” group of the same study = 3.37 
(р <.01), not 10.7 (p < .01). In the same 
table, for “Low ego level,” Experiment 1, 
N for “> И increase” should be “0” instead 
of “9.” 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Interpreting Children's Rorschachs, а 
workshop conducted by R. N. Walker and 
Louise B. Ames, will be held at the Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, July 4-8. 
Write: R. Walker, Gesell Institute, 310 
Prospect St., New Haven, CT 06511. 

The American Projective Drawing 
Institute is offering two Summer Work- 
shops in N.Y. City: (a) Basic, July 25-27; 
(b) Advanced Seminar July 27-29. Write: 
E. Hammer, 381 West End Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10024. 


Drs. Aronow and Reznikoff would like 
to correspond with others who are using 
the Rorschach Test in innovative ways 
with a content emphasis. Please write to: 
Dr. Edward Aronow, 59 Gordonhurst 
Avenue, Upper Montclair, N.J. 07043. 


AVAILABLE 

А National Guide to Government and 
Foundation Funding Sources in the Field 
of Aging, from Adelphi University Press, 
Room 1031, Garden City, М.Ү. 11530. 

Bibliographic Guide to Psychology: 
1976. Available from G. K. Hall & Co., 
70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 02111. 


WANTED 

Issue 3, Vol. 53, March, 1975, Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and Cumulative Index to 
Volumes 48 through 55. Write: E. S. 
Taulbee, P.O. Box 4115, Bay Pines, FL 
33504. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 

Psychologist Says . . . Draw 3 Circles — 
and Discover What Your Personality Is 
Really Like. According to the article, you 
can zero in on your personality and learn 
the truth about yourself by drawing three 
circles and analyzing them, declares a 
noted social psychologist. Sorry space 
does not permit me to furnish you the 
instructions for administration and 
interpretation provided in the article. 
Someone suggested the article be para- 
phrased, “Blessed are they who go around 
in circles for they shall be known as 
wheels.” 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 

P.O. Box 4115 

Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Book Reviews 


Leonard L. Baird. Using Self-Reports 
to Predict Student Performance. CEEB 
Research Monograph Number 7. New 
York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1976, vi and 90 pages, $5.00. 


Reviewed by: Chadwick Karr 


Dr. Karr received his PhD in psychol- 
ogy under Paul Horst at the University of 
Washington in 1958. He is a Professor of 
Psychology at Portland State University 
and currently represents the University 
on a state-wide committee to establish 
uniform assessment procedures for stu- 
dents entering any of the state's seven 
colleges and universities included in the 


Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. In addition to teaching 
courses on assessment, he is working with 
the Portland Public Schools and the 
Northwest Evaluation Association in their 
application of the Rasch model to the 
development of achievement tests. 


The author's purpose in writing this 
monograph 15 to provide “а brief review 
of some of the studies that have exam- 
ined or demonstrated the value of brief 
assessments of students’ past and current 
educational and personal characteristics” 
(p. 1). He reports on *'the accuracy and 
concurrent and predictive validity of brief 
self-report information, and [he 
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evaluates] the promise and problems in- 
volved in its practical use" (pp. 1-2). The 
, monograph is divided into seven sections 
^"with each section dealing with a different 
aspect of assessment based upon bio- 
graphical and self-report information. 
Baird presents convincing evidence for 
the utility of brief self-report information 
obtained from high school and college 
students. The evidence suggests that all 
one has to do is ask the person a simple 
question to get an accurate answer which 
has equal or greater predictive validity 
than the results obtained from published 
Ўраз аре personality inventories. 
owever, brief self-report questionnaires 
can be improved by the application of 
psychometric procedures such as item 
analysis and multiple regression. These 
procedures have been proven to be es- 
pecially useful in the refinement of tests 
of intelligence and other related con- 
structs such as academic ability and 
+ school achievement. Section VI of the 
monograph describes briefly how these 
procedures can be applied to improve 
brief self-report questionnaires. 

The author makes a strong plea for the 
development of theoretical explanations 
for the empirical validity of brief self- 
reports, As a step in this direction, he 
goes into detail in Section VI on the con- 
cept of moderator variables and their use 
in statistical analysis. Moderator analysis 
and application can produce homogene- 
ous subgroups of persons, However, Baird 
makes no mention of the technique of 
configural scoring which also can produce 
homogeneous subgroups. An example of 
this technique is the application of con- 
figural scoring to the basic validity and 
clinical scales of the MMPI, It may be 
that making use of moderator variables or 
configural scoring may reveal that person- 
ality types do exist, and that the concept 
~* of personality types may prove to have 
greater theoretical power than the con- 
cept of global personality traits, 

Section I of the monograph provides 
evidence that students can report their 
grades accurately, but that this informa- 
tion has little predictive value with re- 
spect to successful performance beyond 
formal academic training (Section III). 
There is an erroneous implication when 
this lack of correlation is reported be- 
tween grades or rank in class and subse- 
quent level of income or other measure of 
success within a narrowly defined field of 
work such as a profession. This mislead- 
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ing implication which Baird does not dis- 
pel is that academic ability as measured 
by intelligence tests or by grades is unre- 
lated to socio-economic status (SES), 
Taking the world of work at large, 1Q and 
SES do have a positive relationship, 

The intended readership of this mono- 
graph appears to be primarily college 
administrators, and especially those 
administrators who deal with admissions, 
However, the monograph seems better 
suited to be a supplementary text for a 
graduate course in psychological assess- 
ment than as a guide to the development 
and use of questionnaires designed to pro- 
vide brief self-report information, Perhaps 
a second volume could include a flow 
chart outlining the procedures required to 
develop a questionnaire and validate it. 
Although available resources vary from 
institution to institution, a procedure for 
estimating the cost in time and money for 
developing a useful questionnaire needs 
to be included with the flow chart. A 
university probably would have the in- 
house capability to develop a valid instru- 
ment, but if all the costs were taken into 
account, the total cost might seem pro- 
hibitive. Since the American College Test- 
ing Program (ACT) and the College En- 
trance Examination Board (CEEB) have 
already developed student questionnaires, 
using one of these might be a more 
acceptable alternative to developing and 
analyzing the results from one's own 
questionnaire, 

One other type of information lacking 
in this monograph is an author and sub- 
ject index, It would also help to have a 
listing of published brief self-report ques- 
tionnaires, their publishers, and a brief 
description of each. 

The author's writing style is especially 
well suited to his topic. He is clear, suc- 
cinct, and precise. The organization of 
the material is logical and internally con- 
sistent, Baird has achieved his purpose 
which was to provide a review of the 
value of brief self-report information 
obtained from high school and college 
students, He has done us all a service by 
showing us a promising direction to take 
in our efforts to make available better 
information to decision-makers, whether 
they be students, parents, counselors, 
advisors, teachers, administrators, or re- 
searchers, | especially recommend this 
monograph for classes in psychological 
assessment. 
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Robert Н. Coombs, (Ed.). Junkies and 
Straights: The Camarillo Experience. 
Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington 
Books, 1975, 254 pages, $16.00. 


Reviewed by Robert J. Craig, PhD 


Dr. Craig is the Director of the Drug 
Dependence Treatment Center, West Side 
VA Hospital, Chicago. He is consultant to 
the Chicago Board of Health, Mental 
Health Division, and to a management 
consulting firm. He is also a Consulting 
Editor to the Journal of Personality 
Assessment and has written several book 
reviews for this Journal. 


The book’s author states “Junkies and 
Straights” might well be viewed as the 
autobiography of the Camarillo Drug 
Abuse Program. Indeed, this book repre- 
sents a five-year record of operations that 
attempted to deal with the obstacles 
pertaining to the professional's "strategies 
of interventions” and the addict's "'strat- 
egies of evasions.” 

A renowned Vice-President once 
caused a furor by asserting the now 
famous phrase “when you've seen one 
ghetto, you've seen them all" I am 
tempted to use the same solecism in 
asserting that all drug programs are basic- 
ally the same, except I know better. 
While certain similarities exist, there are 
differences in treatment staff, patient 
demography, institutional considerations, 
surrounding community and environ- 
mental factors, that preclude arguing that 
а drug program is a drug program, is a 
drug program. ... We can learn from the 
experience of one drug addict and from 
the experiences of one program. 

Junkies and Straights is divided into 
four parts; an Introduction, Treatment, 
Community, and Research. The first part 
contains an ex-addict’s view of drug 
abuse, and an excellent chapter on “Ре- 
bunking Popular Myths about Addicts 
and Addiction." The treatment compo- 
nent of the book covers chapters on 
“Detoxifying” and “Motivating the Drug 
Abuser,” ‘Administering Residential 
Treatment Programs,” and “Treating the 
Adolescent Drug Abuser.” Part III deals 
with “Returning Drug Abusers to the 
Community,” “Working with Families of 
Drug Abusers,” and “Gaining Community 
Support.” Part IV covers “А Model for 
Research on Drug Abusers during Treat- 

ment,” “Psychological and Psychophysio- 
logical Research Methods,” “Participant 
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Observations with Drug Abusers,” and 
“Field Research.” Many of the chapters 
are followed with appendices that include , 
such things as program rules, treatment™ 
plans, therapies and sample contingency 
contracts. 

The author had two primary objectives 
in preparing this volume: (1) to provide 
straight readers, especially those that deal 
professionally with drug abusers, with the 
knowledge of contemporary drug abuse, 
and (2) to present a descriptive overview 
of a comprehensive drug treatment and 
research program. 

The author has accomplished both of 
these tasks. However, those of us working 
on a day-to-day basis with drug abusers 
will find little in the way of new ap- 
proaches or new useful methods that are 
not already known to us. It does provide 
consensual validation for the day-to-day 
issues and experiences that confront drug 
programs and explicates a rationale for 
dealing with these problems. 

This reviewer is personally aware of 
over 70 books that have been written 
within the past two decades specifically 
dealing with narcotic addiction. (This 
figure excludes books dealing with drug 
abuse education and pharmacology). The 
field is still looking for a comprehensive 
treatise appropriate for consumption by 
the professional, paraprofessional, and 
student alike. Junkies and Straights does 
not meet this need. It appears to be 
written for a very narrow audience. The 
professional will find little that is new in. 
this volume, the paraprofessional might 
find some of the chapters too abstract 
and the student would not get a compre- 
hensive picture of narcotic addiction by 
reading this book. Its main value is to add 
to the accretion of experiences and 
knowledge developed at the treatment 
program level and for this, the book has 
merit. 


Elizabeth M. Koppitz. The Bender 
Gestalt Test for Young Children, Volume 
II, Research and Application, 1963-1973. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1975, xiv 
+ 215 pages, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Robert М. Allen 


Dr. Allen has left the serene grove of 
academe for the wilderness of applied 
psychology as Grant Center’s Director of 
Psychology Services, This is a reaction to 


; 
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the years spent in breeding statisticians, 
research designers (with college students 
аз the population), and convention 
^dttenders under the guise of training 
people-helpers to the doctoral degree. 
Moreover, Dr. Allen fervently hopes 
that his move from the university lectern 
to the clinician's office will serve as a 
model for his students' direction of move- 
ment as they earn their union cards. 


There is nothing unusual about a 
follow-up reflection of one's popular first 
volume on how to extract useable infor- 
mation for inference making from a 
psychological test procedure. As Dr. 
Koppitz, the author, points out, the 
Bender Gestalt Test is third behind only 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test in 
frequency of application. Surely this well- 
deserved prominence does merit a decadal 
updating. 

\ What is unusual about Volume II, 
™ however, is the complete coverage of the 
research, application, and theoretical 
views this test has evoked during the 
period of 1963 to 1973. The Author 

Index is a surprising indicator of the 

many sources Dr. Koppitz has inquired 

into in order to fulfill the purpose of this 

book. The 216 references provide a 

wealth of potential information about the 

; Bender Test that a researcher and/or a 

practitioner might require. 

The author has also included sugges- 
tions for enhancing the usefulness of the 
Emotional Indicator (EI) and Brain 
Injury (BI) scoring systems along with 
suggestions for their interpretation. The 
latter, BI Scale, is revised with illustrated 
definitions and descriptions for rating 
each of the model designs. Specific refer- 
ences are also made to one or more of the 
40 plates to further sharpen scoring skill. 

эй The EI Scale criteria are presented in the 
same manner with appropriate notations 
on the illustrative protocols. 

For those new to the Bender Test, if 
there are any such, this volume may 
prove to be a boon, especially for the 
“how to" aspects of administering, scor- 
ing, and inference-making. Moreover, the 
less experienced may become so enam- 
ored of the quantitative approach to 
scoring the Bender Test protocol as to 
lead to cautious dependence on possible 
“global” — based flights of diagnostic 
formulation in interpretive fancies. 

Koppitz' second volume will go a long 
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way to making the Bender Test less 
subjective. Both the test and the book are 
recommended reading and for a place in 
the clinician's roll call of test procedures. 


Barbara O'Brien. Operators and 
Things: The Inner Life of a Schizo- 
phrenic, New York: A. S. Barnes, 1975, 
xi and 166 pages, $6.95, hard cover. 


Reviewed by Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 


The reviewer is the author of Ror- 
schach studies of schizophrenics, pre- 
adolescents, and aged individuals. He has 
also written the following: Percept- 
analysis, The Rorschach Method Funda- 
mentally Reworked, Expanded and Sys- 
tematized, 3rd print., 1974; A methodo- 
logically new dream interpretation system 
(this Journal, 1971, 35; Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, 47); the long term prog- 
nostic test index for schizophrenics (this. 
Journal, 1966, 30, with H. Y. Efron), a 
factor analysis of the LTPTI; in Psycho- 
pathology of Schizophrenia, Hoch & 
Zubin, (Eds.), 1966, cross-validation of 
the LTPTI (with H. Y. Efron); trait sets 
of the four sub-groups resulting from the 
factor analysis of the LTPTI signs of 259 
followed up schizophrenics, in Schizo- 
phrenia, S, Sankar, (Ed.), 1969; test dif- 
ferentiation between effected апа 
attempted suicides, in Patterns of Self- 
Destruction, K. Wolff, (Ed.), 1970; a 
computer program for automatic 
interpretation of Rorschach test data, 3rd 
revised and enlarged edition, 1973, 


Originally published in 1958, this well 
written and instructive book was reissued 
in 1975, The author wrote about her own 
psychotic experiences which had begun 
suddenly, being prompted by a severe 
emotional shock associated with a great 
environmental stress, The psychotic 
episode ended six months later in a self- 
cure. Superior intellectually, the author 
had received a superior education and 
developed the habit of independent 
thinking. Guileless and frank in her teens, 
she learned under the subtle pressure of 
her environment to keep her feelings and 
thoughts to herself. There is no evidence 
in her book of a reduced, let alone flat 
affect before or during the breakdown. 
The author had prepared herself for a 
business career and, having finished her 
studies, she became an employee of a 
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local, family-owned, and apparently large 
company. 

Here she “made some sharp revisions 
in my ideas of how people get ahead fast 
in business ... It’s the technique of the 
Hook Operator ... The great difficulty 
with being a Hook Operator, if you have 
tendencies that way, is that being one is 
not easy. The techniques require skill, 
considerable acting talent, perceptivity, 
careful planning, a devious type of men- 
tality, and a complete ability to rational- 
ize your actions to yourself," The author 
did not have such tendencies and lacked 
the talent for such ruthless and oppor- 
tunistic competition at the expense of her 
peers. Her acute conflict between her 
great desire to succeed through honest 
work and ability, on the one hand, and 
her unwillingness to stoop to subservience 
and sycophancy, on the other, led to the 
breakdown. 

The onset was marked by a sudden 
рее of visual as well as auditory 
hallucinations, but there is no indication 
that she held any strong and firm delu- 
sional beliefs, In fact, she says herself that 
her unusual experiences were "only well- 
organized fantasy." Though motivated 
and directed in her thoughts and actions 
unconsciously, she behaved in a strikingly 
rational way during her six months of 
travel in the U. S., living in hotels and 
motels. The reason for this continuous 
change of place was to avoid being recog- 
nized as a psychotic by anyone, including 
her family. Although рүү halluci- 
nating all the time, nobody guessed her 
mental state, "In insanity there is nothing 
more important than escape,” she com- 
ments, Only the several psychiatrists she 
consulted, each briefly, knew her con- 
dition because she told them herself. She 
left each of them hurriedly, feeling that 
she was not helped by them. 

The Operators in the book title are not 
the Hook Operators in business (and, inci- 
dentally, in all large organizations where 

romotions yield substantial rewards), 

e operators in the book title were 
products of her unconscious mind and 
recognized as such by her even during the 

ychotic phase, By contrast with the 

usiness Hook Operators, the products of 
her own unconscious were helpful and, 
one might say, had her good at heart. 
‘How very odd, I mused, that ту .un- 
conscious mind should call itself (in her 
hallucinations) an Operator and call my 
conscious mind a Thing." She noted that 
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the “tribe” of Hook Operators “had a 
certain resemblance to the Operators in 
Schizophrenia-land.” From the onset of 


her psychotic state, the author was split- 


into four different personalities (which 
may be called minor) and one major sub- 
personality she called “Something.” The 
four minor semi-autonomous personal- 
ities did not know of the existence of 
Something, but the latter not only knew 
about them, but studied and at times 
over-ruled them. She was not certain but 
wondered whether Something was not “а 
knowing and purposeful sliver of con- 
scious mind imbedded in the whirling’ 
stream of the unconscious, capable of 
guiding and shaping the extraordinary 
unconscious talents.” The author empha- 
sises the point time and again that her 
unconscious had aided her throughout 
the psychotic period, She was amazed 
that “the unconscious mind could think 
... No matter how many times I went 
over the story of the Operators and told 
myself that it represented only well- 
organized fantasy without guidance or 
planning, the clear indications of guid- 
ance and planning persisted in standing 
out," The aid manifested itself in strange 
ways at times but the results were always 
salubrious, according to the author who 
cites many and diverse examples to prove 
this point, 

e struggle against the effects of the 
psychosis started with the very onset of 
the illness and ended with a change in 
personality. This was indicated by the 
deep and realistic insight into her capac- 
ities and limitations, her sound realization 
that to escape another breakdown she 
must find а much less competitive job, 
success in which would not require under- 
handed and hostile scheming, in other 
words, a less demanding job. She did just 
that, This kind of personality change con- 
sisting of constriction for the sake of 
stability and security is only partly 
conscious in schizophrenics. It is of great 
importance therapeutically for it occurs 
in 30% of incipient cases (JNMD, 1955, 
122, 36-41). 

While it does not contribute anything 
new to the etiology of schizophrenia or 
to treatment (the author was not treat- 
ed), this lively written book describes in 
fine detail the inner processes, during à 
psychotic episode, of a person with good 
prognosis. She reacted strongly, persist- 
ently and decisively to the early subjec- 
tive manifestations of a mild psychosis. 


az 
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The effects of her constructive defenses 

outweighed the direct effects of the 

psychotic process, whatever its ultimate 
causes, Desire to help herself motivated 
the author from the beginning of the 

episode. Her pre-morbid personality was a 

great asset; she had been purposefully and 

effectively active, adaptive and even gre- 
garious. The most important aspect of her 
illness, from the diagnostic standpoint, 
was the content of her intrapsychic 
experiences which centered exclusively 
around the traumatic shock which 
оше the breakdown. Her failure to 
yi the ruthless competition in business 
ndermined, suddenly and drastically, her 
self-confidence and self-assertion, as re- 
vealed among other things, by her quick 
escape from her community in order not 
to be seen weak and defeated by those 
who had known her as successful, confi- 
dent and ambitious, There was an intense 
emotional turmoil but her thinking and, 
) what is even more remarkable, her actions 
‘during the six months were goal oriented 
and saved her from a number of possible 
catastrophies, The instinct of self-preser- 
vation functloned well throughout the 
psychotic period. No paranoic ideation is 
mentioned. Rapport with superficial and 
conventional social and physical realities 
was well maintained. When she feared 
that she might lose control, the author 
sought psychiatric help. 

Hallucinations or dereistic sense per- 
ceptions, as described, sound at times as 
illusions or very vivid imagery. Of the 
four minor sub-personalities, "Hinton" 
was most peculiar and ominous looking. 
Yet, even he was helpful. He was the only 
one of the "operators" who was always 
studying the author. Nonetheless, it was 
"no great shock" at the end of the 
psychotic period, when the other opera- 
tors had disappeared, that "the silent, 
зе brooding Hinton was still on the scene." 

He symbolized the author's scrutiny and 

analysis of herself. His "survival" is 

psychologically understandable. It was in 
keeping with the post-psychotic depres- 
sion. The author documents her person- 
ality change following the episode; she 
had become less ambitions, anticipating 
fewer and smaller successes than before 
the breakdown, more resigned; in effect, 
more subdued with a keen awareness of 
frustration. 
The psychotic episode may be called 
curative in the sense that a desirable 
"personality change took place during it. 
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The author became less ambitious and 
less expansive, thus saving herself many 
painful frustrations which would threaten 
her feeling of safety and even her sense of 
reality, She choose a much less stressful 
existence, She thus belongs to the 
"alpha" schizophrenics (American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1950, 107, 360-6; this 
Journal, 1959, 23, 223-36). Her book 
gives insight into the formation of an 
“alpha” personality change. 


L. Craig Parker, Jr. and Robert D. 
Meier. Interpersonal Psychology for Law 
Enforcement and Corrections, St. Paul, 
Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1975, xxiii 
and 290 pages. 


Reviewed by Robert Wm. Davis 


Robert Wm. Davis, PhD, is a diplomate 
in clinical psychology of the American 
Board of Professional Psychology. Form- 
erly Director of a community mental 
health program, he is now in private 
practice and is Senior Psychological Con- 
sultant to the Oregon Mental Health 
Program in Corrections, He has written 
and published research and papers in the 
fields of psychodiagnostic assessment, 
psychotherapy and behavior therapy, 
gerontology, forensic psychology and cor- 
rections, 


A text or close reference work for 
courses and workshops for law enforce- 
ment and correctional personnel, this 
book is a part of the Criminal Justice 
Series of the publisher, The only work in 
the series by psychologists, it fills the 
need for a presentation of those psycho- 
logical principles which can be applied to 
staff education and training, and to the 
remediation of their clients, namely, 
offenders, In fact, the content far exceeds 
the subject matter of “Interpersonal 
Psychology," by including broad treat- 
ment of behavioral, cognitive and group 
dynamic methods. The level of difficulty 
or sophistication ranges from. slightly 
below to somewhat above the average 
undergraduate expectation. 

In the reviewer's opinion the authors 
have taken the risks involved in going 
beyond the task outlined for themselves 
— of showing what Psychology has to 
offer to ease the problems of an inter- 
actional nature which exist in the crimi- 
nal justice system. They have instead 
given us a concise, apt, and often even a 
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scholarly statement of principles and 
practice in such areas as counseling, role- 
taking, modeling, crisis intervention, con- 
tingency management, group theory and 
methods, and behavior therapy. For good 
measure, there are interesting, deftly writ- 
ten chapters relating psychology to public 
issues in corrections and on interpersonal 
theory. In virtually every chapter, con- 
siderable attention is given to the current 
state of the research and a satisfying list 
of references is provided. What more 
could be asked? 

One could wish for this book a wider 
readership than it is bound to receive. 
Like the fine synthesis of Carkhuff and 
Berenson in 1967, Beyond Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, as good a statement 
of the value of interpersonal processes 
written to date, Interpersonal Psychology 

is likely to be ignored by most 
psychologists and students because of the 
misleading title. While, in places, there is 
the ring of apology for ubiquitous and 
exaggerated expectations on the part of 
the criminal justice system, Parker and 
Meier patiently and consistently make the 
point that professional psychology does 
indeed have much to offer to those who 
need or wish to improve their effective- 
ness as members of services occupations, 
therapists or citizens. The book is rich 
with examples from the authors' experi- 
ence as educators of police officers and 
other corrections workers in the United 
States and Canada. There is less of a 
specialized focus in this than meets the 
eye, although they do not by any means 
overlook the intended reader. Response 
lo crisis, to human encounters under 
pressure, and responsibility for the peace 
and safety of the community is an almost 
daily concern of us all. 

The first seven chapters have the most 
general applicability for students of the 
behavioral and social sciences and those 
in human services occupations. The re- 
maining ones, chapters eight to eleven, 
including chapter five on modeling, are 
concerned with specialized techniques of 
intervention, primarily behavioral In 
them is a shift away from relationships 
toward prescriptions — what works under 
which circumstances. This fact could be 
better highlighted since the apparent in- 
tention is to point up the continuous 
nature of behavioral strategies with those 
of interpersonal and social psychology. 
These last chapters appear to have been 
written for, and will appeal to, practicing 
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therapists and clinicians. They require 
considerably more understanding of basic 
psychology than do the preceding ones. 


Chapter Six, on Self-Disclosure is `#% 


disappointing exception to the general 
high quality of writing and the presenta- 
tion of issues. In it, the author pulls his 
punches, equivocating about the rather 
fruitless upshot of this line of research to 
interpersonal psychology. In the attempt 
to give balanced coverage a clear message, 
or point of view, is not forthcoming. It 
remains for the reader to conclude that 
S-D is of unknown value or relatively 
powerless as an interpersonal method, 
whether of intervention or of relationship 
processes. 

This book has a future as a handbook 
for workshop trainers, whatever their 
degree of preparation. 1 found it an 
interesting and valuable review of basics 
in counseling and education, suitable 
despite the limiting title, as a text for 
introductory courses for counselors and 
other human services aspirants. The other 
major fault is in the failure to tie the 
chapter topics together to show how they 
may operate in combination, or may be 
used as several aspects of an overall 
intervention strategy. 

Correctional psychology is just begin- 
ning to emerge as a special area of interest 
and of application. Parker and Meier have 
done considerably more than they 
promised in dispelling the unwarranted 
euphoria which greeted the rehabilitation 
concept in corrections some forty-plus 
years ago. Their achievement is in reviving 
the hope that solid, hard work by psy- 
chologists can accomplish some limited 
but fairly well delineated ends, given a 
а appreciation of the nature of the 
ask. 

Reference 
Carkhuff, R. R., & Berenson, B. G. Beyond 
counseling and psychotherapy. New York: 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. 


Leonard R. Piggott and Joseph Fisch- 
hoff. Personality Development in Pre- 
School Years, Latency, and Adolescence. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1975. 193 pages, $4.95 paper. 


Reviewed by James A. Wakefield, Jr. 


Dr. Wakefield received his PhD in 
educational psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Houston in 1973 and completed a 
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school psychology internship with the 
Houston Independent School District. He 
„has published research in personality 
assessment, ability testing, and language 
learning. He is currently assistant profes- 
sor of psychology and coordinator of the 
school psychology program at California 
State College, Stanislaus, 


This book on personality development 
is the third volume in a series entitled, A 
Teaching Program in Psychiatry. It is a 
short introduction human growth from 
the fetal stage through adolescence with 

Particular emphasis on personality de- 
velopment. It is written as a programmed 
text, Each short section (2-3 pages) is 
followed by 5 to 10 questions that allow 
the reader to check his comprehension of 
the section. Since the questions take up 
about half the space in the book, there 
are only about 100 pages to be read. 

The first of the three chapters in the 

_| book deals with the preschool years. The 
authors stress the mother-child relation- 
ship during infancy. Using Bowlby’s work 
on attachment as an outline and introduc- 
ing Piaget’s stages as landmarks, the 
authors trace the development of compe- 
tence, self-esteem (the use of positive 
tather than negative behaviors to hold 
mother’s attention), and the superego 
(socialization) during infancy. The child’s 

„increasing mnemonic and language skills 
allow him to manipulate and combine 
mental images, thus freeing his mental 
development from the constraints of con- 
crete action. As the child develops ab- 
stract ideals of his behavior, moral judg- 
ments, shame, guilt, and inferiority arise 
from the discrepancy between his ideal 
and actual behavior. Competence and 
security result as the child decreases the 
discrepancy by both changing his actual 
behavior and developing an increasingly 

|f тоге realistic ego ideal. 

The authors’ treatment of psychologi- 
cal sex differences follows the traditional 
Freudian view and is likely to please few 
persons who have studied this area in 

‚ detail (cf. Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974). 
Castration anxiety and penis envy appear 
in little boys and little girls, respectively, 
because “Generally speaking, unless 
otherwise interpreted, to the child it is 
better to have something than not to have 
it. Thus it is good to have a penis and bad 
not to have it (p. 60).” Identification 
with the same-sexed parent, similarly, 
results from frustrated desires to possess 
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the opposite-sexed parent. 

The authors summarize personality 
development during the preschool years 
in five stages: (1) attachment, during the 
first seven months, (2) anxiety, occurring 
from the seventh through eleventh 
months, (3) aggression, beginning at 
about the eleventh month, (4) love, at 
about three years and (5) self-control, at 
about five. 

While the preschool chapter integrates 
several approaches to child development, 
the latency chapter is almost entirely 
psychoanalytic. Piaget is mentioned only 
once in this chapter and then only to 
illustrate the development of the super- 
ego. During the latency period (ages 6 to 
11), the child represses the direct expres- 
sion of his libidinal drives and turns to 
indirect expression. During this time, his 
superego develops from the rigid, moral- 
istic quality of the late preschool years to 
the more flexible, accepting, and orga- 
nized quality of late latency. The authors 
present latency as a relatively secure 
period during which the child develops 
the character structure he will show after 
the insecurities of adolescence. The 
character types he may be developing are 
the familiar oral, anal, phallic, and genital 
types. 

During adolescence, the child re- 
experiences the conflict between the de- 
sire to return to the security of his 
parents and the desire to establish his 
own autonomy. Adolescence gives him a 
second chance to resolve this conflict 
which he had previously solved prior to 
latency. The authors mention the physio- 
logical and cultural influences on the 
adolescent’s behavior. They also note the 
influence of the adolescent’s greater cog- 
nitive powers and his interest in using 
them on his ‘behavior toward his parents 
and his peers of both sexes. The trans- 
ition into adulthood is similar to the 
transition from the preschool years into 
the latency period in that it involves 
repression of previously expressed drives 
leading to a more tranquil, if possibly less 
imaginative, period. 

In the preface, the authors claim to 
stress the theories of Freud, Piaget, and 
Erickson. However, the book is predomi- 
nantly Freudian. Piaget’s work on cogni- 
tive development is integrated into the 
first chapter on the preschool child but 
only mentioned in the chapters on 
latency and adolescence. Erickson is only 
mentioned in the chapter on adolescence. 
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This book would be useful for a course 
in personality development if it were 
supplemented with a good deal of extra 
reading representing original research and 
other points of view. It would be an 
excellent text for a brief course in, or a 
quick review of personality development. 
It could serve as a text for part of a 
general developmental course in which 
other material on cognitive and physio- 
logical development was also included. 
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Psychological Report Writing is des- 
cribed as an examination of "all pertinent 
aspects of the psychological report, from 
its rationale, to its formulation, to its 
effective use" (p. ix). For whom is the 
book written? “For all psychologists . . . 
who write reports ... [and] ... their 
colleagues.” Purpose and target are, in 
this way, spelled out in 25 words — no 
more. This succinctness becomes the hall- 
mark of the book. 

How well does the book accomplish its 
goals? On the whole, very well indeed. 
Still, the goals are better achieved for the 
psychologists than those in related disci- 
plines. The reason is simple. The exam- 

ples are explicitly psychological — which 
is fine. The title says “Psychological.” 
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But specification means limitation. And 
the book has greater value than the nar- 
rowness implied by its title. 2 „У 

The format presented is the “case- 
focused report." Meant by this is that the 
report should be a simple statement 
answering the requestor's specific ques- 
tions. It is expressly directed to the 
Problem-Oriented Medical Record, the 
recently introduced technique — well 
known to most readers of this journal. 

Specifics teach well. But they are most 
useful when both the writer's and the re- 
port requestor's beliefs (and prejudices) 
are similar, When there are differences, » 
confusion comes in, It's fine to report 
behavioral observations, They're clear to 
all observers. But the inferences drawn 
from such observations сап vary 
enormously. Vide Chesterton's The Man 
in the Passage. 

But this is scant criticism. The alterna- 
tive is reporting essentially psychody- 
namic structure, and reports relying that 
much on inference are out of step with 
today's emphasis on the demonstrable. 

The author is well known in psychol- 
ogy — if perhaps more so to the Шыл» 
than their psychological confreres. His 
career has spanned many years, and he 
mixes a blend of the old and new nicely. 
He has his biases — but the overall evalu- 
ation is that the text is a serious and 
studied contribution from which almost - 
all may draw some profit. He writes well. 
He writes clearly. And he makes sense. 

The book һаз eight chapters. The first 
five discuss how to write a report — and 
why to do it "that" way. The last three 
Chapters provide examples. As noted, 
Tallent has a bent for the plain and the 
practical. The referencing is good — both 
timely and well chosen. About half the 
citations are written the past decade. 
Those dated earlier demonstrate felicitous 
relevance. "'Fillers" are avoided. The 
author's philosophy on testing is simple. 
But it is ironic that his position is perhaps 
better stated by still another author, 
Craddick, who is quoted by Tallent as 
writing "separation of man into parts is 
antithetical to both the humanistic tradi- 
tion and to personality assessment” (p. 
21). Both men agree on the importance 
of integrating assessment data into the 
therapeutic relationship, The view avoids 
the rejection of data, and speaks for the 
use of any source to better understand 
the patient in the context of the total / 
treatment situation. 


) 
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There is another benefit, The book is 
written essentially to provide a basis, 
rationale, and structure for an effective 

“psychological report. But an effective 
psychological report is also an effective 
Scientific document — serving whatever 
purpose such a document is intended to 
Serve. 

More specifically, whether explicitly 
stated or not, this text is a primer on how 
to assimilate and report scientific evi- 
dence. Tallent discusses data selection, 
organization, analysis, and presentation. 
That the process is described in psycho- 

"logical terms appears happenstance. The 

same process, the same analysis, 
specification, and statement of conclu- 
sion are applicable regardless of disci- 
line. 

Tallent has written а book on scien- 
tific inquiry and presentation. That his 
anecdotes are psychological is an artifact 
of the discipline used for illustration. 

у This is a good book. It is a very satis- 
factory introduction to effective (read 
"clear and concise") report writing. It 
hews to its own model — that of a focal 
response to the questions — that not all 
psychologists will appreciate. For some, 
discursiveness is its own reward. Never- 
theless, the book is clearly worth adding 
to one's library. 

In closing, report writing seems at 

+ times, perhaps because of its tie-in with 

assessment, an area currently in disrepute, 

a lost art, The graduate school curriculum 

focuses on obtaining data, on analyzing 

implications, on developing worthy (or 
complex-sometimes the terms seem 
synonymous) models, But the end 
product is telling someone else about it. 

And how rarely is there a course on the 

art of effective presentation. It is that 

skill to which the author addresses him- 
self — and the job is admirable. 
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One’s initial reaction to the statement 
that this book grew out of a master’s 
thesis (Wells’) is that the thesis must have 
been an unusual piece of work. It has 
come at a time when a critical review of 
the concept of “self-esteem” and the 
varied approaches to its measurement is 
very much in order. As the authors 
indicate, “Self-esteem is a deceptively 
slippery concept about which there is a 
good deal of confusion and disagreement 
(р. 5)." They therefore set out to define 
this concept or construct as a preliminary 
to methodological considerations, 

An historical overview, beginning with 
William James and continuing through to 
contemporary theorists, provides the 
basis for the search for a clear definition, 
The language used and assumptions of 
familiarity with the names and theories 
cited define the intended consumer as the 
advanced student or the professional 
psychologist. In this overview, it is some- 
what surprising that the work of Erik 
Erikson is omitted, The resolution of 
conflicts at his eight stages of develop- 
ment (1960) is generally regarded as 
closely related to an individual's self- 
esteem. (Note: On p. 57, an Erikson is 
mentioned in connection with the term 
“self-representations,” but no date is 
given, nor is there any citation in the 
reference list.) 

An extensive, and interesting, presen- 
tation of definitions of self-esteem leads 
to the conclusion that, although the 
definitions "sound fairly similar," their 
dependence on varying theoretical con- 
texts do not "always lead to the same 
behavioral predictions (p. 69),” Further 
discussion elucidates this point. Examples 
of the ways in which the differences 
determine measurement procedures, 
tasks, and interpretations are given in 
chapter five. 

The major part of the book deals with 
the measurement of self-esteem, Many 
techniques are examined, along with their 
manifold difficulties — verbal vs. non- 
verbal, nature of the stimuli, age limita- 
tions, validity. The proliferation of instru- 
ments, sometimes criticized on the basis 
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of a homogeneous orientation (e.g., 
“white experience"), has compounded 
rather than eased the problem of mean- 
ingful measurement. Further, it is no 
secret that response bias has a major 
effect on the results obtained, Attempts 
to minimize this influence through the 
use of projective techniques are realistic- 
aly evaluated, Wells and Marwell assert 
that "One difficulty in assessing the 
utility of projective self-esteem measures 
is the lack of a valid criterion with which 
to relate the measures (p. 134)." They 
do, however, perceive these techniques as 
а "significant potential alternative" to 
conventionsl self-ratings (p. 240). 

Studies in which self-esteem is used as 
a manipulable variable are also reviewed. 
These raise several interesting questions, 
not the least of which concerns profes- 
sional ethics, 

There is one minor complaint in terms 
of editing. The use of numerals in brack- 
ets rather than superscript numerals to 
indicate chapter notes is distracting and 
confusing. In jcular, when discussing 
Aliport, “He identified seven [2] senses 
of the proprium ..." (p. 21), the confu- 
sion is magnified. 

In summary, the Wells and Marwell 
book is impremive in its coverage, if 
inconclusive in resolving the 

of definition and measurement, 

authors can feel more secure in their 
self-esteem by reason of the competence 
they have to their work and the 


b. pep utility that their work 
bring to 


other social scientists. 
Erka, |. 
Childhood and i 
1930. ciety, New York: 


Reviewed by Robert M. Allen 


Dr. Allen Ваз left the serene grove ој 
academe for the wilderness pta hu d 
ptychology аз Grant Center's Director of 
Prychology Services. This is а reaction to 
the years spent in breeding statisticians, 
research designers (with college students 
at the population), and convention atten- 
ders under the guise of training people- 
helpers to the doctoral degree. 
Moreover, Dr. Allen fervently hopes 
that his move from the university lectern 
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to the clinician's office will serve as а 
model for his students’ direction of move- 
ment as they earn their union cards. 


Usually a review starts at the beginning 
of the book and proceeds to the end. This 
critique will call attention to the end of 
the book and work back to the beginning. 

In the search for psychological help 
for the child, parents, teachers, and men- 
tal health pracfitioners look hopefully for 
some means that will afford positive 
results if not a cure at least an 
amelioration of symptoms, The final 
chapter of this volume on Choices doe 
not impart an optimistic impression of 
the therapeutic procedures with children 
presented in the earlier chapters, The 
generalizations in this last chapter are 
realistic guides that may be helpful “Гог 
distinguishing treatment choices" but 
without any implied cure in the offing. 
Professional and paraprofessional persons 
engaged in the delivery of therapeutic 
services must, Mert for some and 

cheerfully for others, agree with the 
inevitable conclusion that there are many 
roads to improving mental health but 
none quite reach the goal completely. 
Ruts, side roads, barriers, and vanishing 
trails are the hazards that beset the 
traveler, 
Then why was this book written and 
published? To quote the authors (p. 13): _. 
This book is a begin: attempt in 
bringing together an array intervention 
strategies most often utilized with children 
who show maladaptive or deviant behavior. 

Individual chapters describe major cate- 

gories of treatment and their derivatives, 

and, when possible, discuss those indicators 

that serve to discriminate among them. 
This goal is readily achieved so long as the 
reader understands that it intends only to 
parade intervention strategies, Through- 
Out the presentation of treatment pro- 
cedures the authors review theory and 
illustrate with individual case histories the 
application of technique(s). However, the 
critical reader comes away with the im- 
pression that the subcategories within the 
major treatment categories are little more 
than semantic gyrations stemming from 
Teal and not so real differences that are 
name-related in too many instances. 

The intervention strategies run a wide 

mut especially as they are put in 

istorical Пра зен both among and 
within each of the major categories. For 
example, the chapter on Family Тһег- + 
apies has these subheaded sections: 
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ru Group Therapy, tive 
y Conjoint 
Therapy, ME ar Die 
m Therapy, Con- 
joint Family CA Therapy, Crisis 


Hor Family Therapy ín the Home, 
Social Network, and Fon Parent to 


ues, 
De ren the reader appreciates that the 
proverbial dime's worth of difference 


with ње learning disabled child, 

the parents, therapies, 

individual treatment modes, The place of 

pharmacotherapy, and behavior m ca- 

tion, The are many, The tech- 

+, niques differ as do the possible outcomes, 

ас -— to 2 

the chapters on individual psy ру 

and behavior modification. In the former, 

the authors are eclectic in an effort to 
impress upon the reader that 

^ based on multifaceted — 


In other words, is the therapist taking 
а "global" view ot is the goal of therapy 
to modify "selective parts of the person- 


ТЫ is Lnporta t and. calls for diff > 
nt a са! ог егеп! 
thera; skills, and under- 


to cover the field of therapies 


would omit) — behavior modification. 
This is a short but meaty in 
which the authors do not take 


of Christ, so ‘have overzealous disciples 
reflected unkindly on Skinner. 


this is not а mere recital of frequencies, 
Rather the authors use this method for 


presenting a juentía] st of the 
develo t of socket „ interest in the 
child, names and of Thorndike, 


Watson, and other psychology forefathers 
take on new meanings as pioneers in child 
development — a view not too frequently 
presented in introductory psy 


textbooks. 
Drs. Halpern and Kissell have done an 
excellent Jo of being up-to-date in their 
resources available 


of delivering psy. 1 help to chil- 
dren, This reviewer recommends the book 
to all — students and practitioners, 
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Adolescent Rorschach Responses as a Function 


of Age at First Institutionalization 


LEO COHEN 
Neshaminy Medical Center 
Cornwells Heights, PA 


and 


FREDRIC J. WEINER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 


Summary: To test the hypothesis that age of first separation from a home environment is 
а factor in the emotional health of institutionalized boys, Rorschach protocols of 82 
residents of Saint Francis Vocational School, a facility for deprived nondelinquent 
nonretarded youth aged 10 to 18, were examined. Seven Rorschach variables were used as 
dependent variables of emotional status. It was found that boys who had first been 
institutionalized before age 10 gave more color-dominant and pure color responses (p < 
:005), and more responses with pathological overtones (p < .005), than did youth first 
placed at ages 10 to 13 or ages 14 to 17. Fixation was proposed as the basis for the group 


differences. 


It has been established that if a child 
is not raised in an intact family environ- 
ment, his chances for succumbing to 
emotional disorder are increased (Cole- 
man, 1972, pp. 160-161; Millon, 1969, р. 
186). It is also accepted that the earlier 
the rupture of an intact home environ- 
ment, or the earlier that any adverse 
condition occurs, the more pervasive are 
the effects (Coleman, 1972, pp. 
178-179). Thus, for example, parental 
indifference may cause moderate irrita- 
tion in a 17-year-old, may predispose an 
8-year-old to develop a neurosis, or may 
be fatal to a 6-month-old, as in the 
reported cases of marasmus (Spitz, 1965). 
Timing, then, is an important factor in 
developmental experiences. 

Of all the deviations from a normal 
developmental history that can occur, 
such as death or incapacitation of a 
parent, divorce, separation, or being 
raised by grandparents or foster parents, 
one of the most drastic of these is the 
removal from a home environment alto- 
већег and placement, often court- 
ordered, in any type of institution. The 
hypothesis of this study is that regardless 
of the quality of a child's upbringing, and 
regardless of the extent of psychopath- 
ology engendered by such an upbringing, 
the child for whom institutionalization 
needs to be implemented at an early age 
will be more maladjusted than the child 

"who is not placed in an institution until a 
later age. 

To test this hypothesis, 82 residents 


of Saint Francis Vocational School were 
used as subjects. Saint Francis Vocational 
School, in a suburb of Philadelphia, serves 
deprived, nondelinquent male youth, ages 
10 to 18, of various ethnic backgrounds. 
Reasons for necessity of placement 
typically involve parental separation, ne- 
glect, abuse, incompetence, etc. Boys 
who have severe psychological problems 
(DSM II Categorizations) or who are 
mentally deficient are not admitted. The 
boys used as subjects in the present study 
ranged from 10 to 17. They were classi- 
fied into three groups, based on age at the 
time of first institutionalization (i.e. re- 
moval from natural home or foster 
home). The groupings were: birth to 9 
years (Group A), 10 to 13 years (Group 
B), and 14 to 17 years (Group C). The 
age of first placement was determined by 
data contained in each boy's psycho- 
social (admission) summary required on 
entrance to Saint Francis Vocational 
School. The mean ages of the groups, i.e., 
the age at which tíme the Rorschach was 
administered, are 13.96, 14.26, and 15.71 
for Groups A, B, and C, respectively. 
There 15 substantial overlap in chronologi- 
cal ages among these groups; current age 
should not be considered a confounding 
effect of the independent variable of age 
at first placement. 

Prior to this study's inception, the 
junior author (examiner) had already 
given the Rorschach to each subject as 
part of a standard psychological test 
battery, and seven Rorschach variables 
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Table 1 
Rorschach Variables of Institutionalized Boys 
Total Group Group Group 
Variable Interpretation Mean A B C 
(N= 82) | (V=23) | W=31) | W= 28) 
ү. K 
R Intelligence 
Creativity 20.65 24.87 18.87 19.14 
M+ Empathic capacity 
Well-developed ego 1.52 1.65 1.65 1.29 
FC Healthy emotionality 1.40 1.74 1.06 1.50 
CF+C Impulsivity 
Acting out 0.59 1174 0.26 0.46 
Dd*Y Anxiety 1.72 2.61 1.19 1.57 
TIR 10 | Repression 
Emotional conflict 221 1.57 2.10 2.86 | 
Pathology | Emotional disturbance 1.87 313" 1.55 


* Significant difference at .005 level. 


were chosen as the best available quanti- 
tative indices corresponding to either 
emotional health or emotional disorder 
(Phillips & Smith, 1953). These were: 
response total (R), indicative of intelli- 
gence or creativity; human movement 
responses of good form quality (M+), 
indicative of a well-developed ego and 
empathic ability; responses with form 
dominant over color (FC), indicative of 
healthy emotionality; responses with 
color dominant over or unmodified by 
form (CF + C), suggesting impulsivity and 
acting-out potential; the sum of un- 
common detail responses plus responses 
which are determined by shading (Dd + 
Y), indicative of anxiety; the number of 
times in a protocol that the time to the 
initial response was longer than 10 
seconds plus those instances when a card 
was rejected entirely (TIR > 10), suggest- 
ing repression based on various emotional 
conflicts; and number of responses deter- 
mined to be pathological (Pathology), 
which consisted of confabulated combi- 
nations, rare detail responses of poor 
form quality, responses of grossly inferior 


form quality, pathognomonic verbaliza 
tions, and responses of pathological co 
tent. All scoring was carried out by tl 
examiner and, except for the last variable; 
was according to Beck's system (1961) 
To insure that race was not an influencing 
factor, a separate analysis was conducte d. 
Results showed no significant difference 
between whites and nonwhites on 
seven variables involved. Data were them 
analyzed according to Groups A, B, and 
C. 


Results are listed in Table 1. Analy: 
of variance of the group differences 
shows that two of the seven variable 
significantly discriminated among the 
groups: CF + C and Pathology (for both; 
the probability of the group differences 
occurring by chance alone was below 
005). 


Group A had a greater propensity t0 
give pathological Rorschach response 
than either Group B or Group С, thus) 
validating this study's main hypothesis: 
Two negating factors of this finding 419 
the contrived nature of the Pathology 
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variable and the fact that with one 
exception (discussed below), Group A 
means were higher for all variables, re- 
gardless of positive or negative connota- 
tions. 

Of more significance is the finding 
that, based on standard Rorschach inter- 
pretation (Phillips & Smith, 1953, p. 45), 
Group А shows the most impulsivity. 
Interestingly, one of the few past studies 
relevant to the present one (Nava, 1965) 
yielded similar results: based on Ror- 
Schach responses, male youth who had 
been maternally deprived from the time 
they were five, six, seven, or eight years 
old were found to be more childishly 
emotional, more restless, and more un- 
controllably impulsive than boys who had 
not been maternally deprived until at 
least age 12. The implication of this is 
that boys who are separated from home 
at an early age become fixated on an 
emotional response pattern that was ap- 
propriate at the time of the separation 
but is maladaptive during adolescence. 
Because the frequency of CF or C respon- 
ses is expected to be higher in young 
children than in teenagers (Ames, 1959), 
it follows that the Group A adolescents, 
if they fail to perceive the world differ- 
ently now than they did at the time of 
their removal from home, would produce 
more color-dominant responses than their 
peers in Groups B or C would. The 
tendency to fixate on the period of or 
just before institutionalization would also 
explain the larger proportion of patho- 
logical responses elicited from Group A, 
as confabulated combinations, bizarre 
verbalizations, etc., are more common in 
a young child than in an adolescent 
(Ames, 1952). 

This does not imply that the adoles- 
cent removed from his home in his 
teenage years escapes psychological 
trauma. Perhaps the most interesting find- 
ing of this study dealt with the variable 
that indicates repression (TIR > 10). On 
this variable, Group C's mean score was 
higher than Group A's by a margin that 
was nearly a significant difference. Block- 
ing on or rejection of a Rorschach card is 
considered to be an index of repression, 
with the symbolic meaning of the card 
involved (e.g. mother, father, sex) 
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usually an indication of the nature of the 

conflict (Phillips & Smith, 1953, p. 192). 

Boys in Group C, who produced fewer 

childishly emotional or pathological re- 

sponses, took a longer time to formulate 
adjustive responses because, hypothetic- 
ally, their initial would-be responses were 
unacceptable to them for expression. For 
these boys, traumatized at a later age 
than boys in Groups A or B, a long- 
delayed response, or none at all, is prefer- 
able to an inappropriate one, an attitude 
consistent with their general behavior. 
The boys in Group B. who comprised 
the middle group of this study, yielded 

Rorschach scores similar to those of 

Group C, except for the repression vari- 

able and the empathic capacity index, 

where the means were nearer to Group A. 
In summary, it is inferred from this 

study that several forms of emotional 

disorder occur as a result of institutional 
placement which prevent healthy levels of 
functioning with regard to interpersonal 
relations and reality testing. Regardless of 
present age, the forms of maladjustment, 
immaturity and impulsivity and/or repres- 
sion and constriction, seem to be related 
to age at time of initial institutional 
placement. 
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Piagetian Cognitive Development 
and Primary Process Thinking in Children 


JAMES S. WULACH 
City University of New York 


Summary: On the hypothesis that, as children develop from the preoperational to the 
concrete level of operations, there would be a corresponding increase in the effective control 
of primary process ideation, 37 white, middle-class children, from 5 to 8 years old, were 
individually tested on eight Piagetian tasks and the Rorschach test. Piagetian Development 
was significantly correlated with Holt's Primary Process Manual measures of (a) Form Level, 
(b) Defense Effectiveness, (c) Adaptive Regression, (d) Primary Process Level 2, (e) Content 
Level 2, (f) Control/Defense Plus, and (g) Control/Defense Total. An analysis of variance 
demonstrated significant primary process differences between preoperational, transitional 
and concrete operational groups. Correlations between the eight Piaget tasks and the con- 
structed mean Piaget score ranged from .65 to .91. The negative findings of other 
researchers, which contrast with the positive results in this study, may be explained by the 


narrower age ranges of their samples. 


Both Freud (1900) and Piaget (1952) 
propose models of cognitive development 
in which internalized representations of 
reality mature from autistic and illogical 
structures to socialized and realistic 
modes of thought. Freud dichotomizes 
the differences in his concepts of primary 
and secondary process. 

Primary process is defined as a primi- 
tive, disordered and illogical type of 
thinking organized around libidinal and 
aggressive drives or wishes (Holt, 1967). 
The more an idea is dominated by blatant 
aggressive or libidinal content, the more it 
is primary process. Additionally, the 
more it contains logical errors, such as 
condensations, displacements, and sym- 
bolizations, the more primary process it 
shows. 

Secondary process is defined as a 
logical, socialized, purposive and realistic 
type of thinking. More formal, logical, 
and appropriate thinking shows more 
secondary process. 

Piaget (1952) conceptualizes the de- 
velopment of thought through the 
sensorimotor, preoperational, concrete, 
and formal stages. This study is limited to 


The research in this paper was prepared for 
the author's doctoral dissertation at the City 
University of New York. The author expresses 
his gratitude to his doctoral committee, Drs. I. 
H. Paul, Gilbert Voyat and Bernard Gorman, 
for their continued support. 
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children in the middle two periods, а 
the transition between them. 

The preoperational stage, from ај 
proximately 2 to 7 years, is characterize 
by egocentric yet symbolic intelligen 
During this period, intelligence become 
organized and mediated through person 
symbolic forms. Language is of gre 
assistance in the symbolic reorganizatio! 
of intelligence, which earlier had existe! 
only in sensorimotor patterns of actio 

Concrete operations, which develo} 
during the latency years, are organized 0 
a logic of invariance, which allows th 
child to conserve matter, space, time 
number, and identity. The new opera: 
tions enable a child to better understant 
and control relationships among object 
including himself. 

The underlying hypothesis of t 
study is that, as children develop fro 
the preoperational to the concrete levi 
of intellectual organization there is 
corresponding reorganization in the stru! 
ture of primary process ideation, whi 
results in more socialized and logic 
expressions. Libidinal and aggressi 
wishes become more integrated and dif: 
ferentiated, while condensations а 
symbolizations become more adaptive. 

The theoretical basis for this view 
point differs from the dichotomous 
model of the early Freud (1900), 
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which unconscious chaotic drives are op- 
posed by conscious, secondary process 
structures, Rather, it is assumed that 
every expression of behavior serves a 
multiple function (Waelder, 1936) of 
serving both the id and ego. 

The ego psychologists (e.g. Gill, 1963; 
Klein, 1970) likewise conceptualize be- 
havior as motivation-control units, which 
are organized into increasingly complex 
structures. The more primary-process-like 
wishes and controls are compatible and 
integrated with mature aims and struc- 
tures, the more they will be available for 
adaptive regression functions (Lichten- 
berg & Slap, 1971). Neurotic patterns 
consist of behaviors which remain fixated 
at lower levels of organization, and are 
unintegrated with appropriate develop- 
mental structures. 

There has been a paucity of research 
relating psychoanalytic with Piagetian 
theory. Piaget has stated, in a note added 
to Wursten’s (1970) theoretical study of 
the relationship between Piaget’s develop- 
mental theory and the Rorschach 
method, that “perhaps this study could 
be pushed ahead more by planning longi- 
tudinal studies which would reveal the 
eventual transformations in projective 
lests during changes from one stage to 
another" (p. 99). 

Matalon (1974) recently completed 
the most relevant study of children's 
thought for this research. Working with 
data collected from 56 middle-class 
white, 10-year-old children from Mont- 
real, she compared their Rorschach re- 
sults, using Holt's Primary Process 
manual, with their scores on 11 other 
measures of functioning including eight 
Piagetian tasks. 

Matalon hypothesized that good cogni- 
tive functioning, as measured by the 
Piagetian tasks, would be positively re- 
lated to differing degrees of well defend- 
ed primary process, and negatively related 
to varying degrees of poorly defended 
primary process. She also hypothesized 
that well defended primary process would 
be correlated with high motor profici- 
ency, high WISC scores, good school 
achievement, low anxiety, and high 
emotional and social adjustment. 
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Matalon's findings did not support any 
of the major hypotheses she formulated. 
Furthermore, the individual aspects of 
primary process thinking, as measured by 
the Holt system, including measures of 
libidinal and aggressive wishes, formal 
thought deviations. Defense Demand, De- 
fense Effectiveness and Adaptive Regres- 
sion, failed to be correlated with good 
cognitive functioning. 

These findings, consistent with Dudek 
(1975), are the opposite one would ех- 
pect from a theoretical model of hierarch- 
ical motivation-control structures, derived 
from psychoanalytic ego psychology and 
Piaget. In contrast, Safrin (1974) found a 
significant increase in Defense Effective- 
ness, a measure of the control over 
primary process material when comparing 
children at age 5 with those at age В. 

Safrin studied children's primary pro- 
cess development across a wide age span, 
which allowed gross differences between 
the age patterns to be highlighted. 
Matalon had studied differences in pri- 
mary process and cognitive functioning 
across children in one age year and one 
grade, which would have tended to mini- 
mize gross differences in structure, Her 
results may be heavily influenced by 
microstructural differences in style and 
expression, rather than by major macro- 
structural reorganizations. 

Therefore, the author decided to test 
the hypothesized relationship between 
cognitive and primary process develop- 
ment, using a sample of children ranging 
in ages from 5 to 8, so that macrostruc- 
tural differences in operational stages 
would be highlighted. 


Method 


The subject population consisted of 37 
white, ну ет А: New York City chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 years and 8 
years 11 months. The reason for control- 
ling race and class was to minimize 
environmental variance, and to maximize 
structural differences among the subjects. 
Fifteen boys and 22 girls were individu- 
ally tested on a battery of eight Piaget 
tasks, using the Voyat (1976) protocols, 
followed by a Rorschach scored by the 
Holt (Note 1) system. The method of age 
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selection was determined by the goal of 
finding three groups of preoperational, 
transitional and concrete operational chil- 
dren. On the basis of the Piaget testing, 
nine children were classified as preopera- 
tional, ten were concrete, and the remain- 
ing 18 fell into the transitional period. 

Eight Piaget tasks were selected to 
measure cognitive Piagetian Development 
(PD). They were one-to-one correspon- 
dence (Piaget & Inhelder, 1964), conser- 
vation of matter (Piaget & Inhelder, 
1969), conservation of length (Piaget, 
1960), conservation of area and seriation 
(Piaget, 1960), classification (Piaget & 
Inhelder, 1964), horizontality of water 
levels (Voyat, 1976), and moral judgment 
(Piaget, 1932). The precise procedures 
were taken from Voyat (1976). 

The primary process categories were 
measured by Holt’s Primary Process 
Manual. Each Rorschach response was 
rated individually for Form Level, Crea- 
tivity, and primary process. If there is 
primary process material in the response, 
it is categorized either as Content (which 
includes Aggressive and Libidinal per- 
cepts) or as Formal (which scores, for 
example, include condensed and illogical 
reasoning about percepts). 

Each Content or Formal score is also 
placed into one of two levels of primary 

rocess, representing degrees of closeness 
о the primary process pole. Level 1 is 

ore primitive, blatant, shocking. Level 2 
is more socialized, integrated and subtle. 
It is also arguably more structured and 
closer to secondary process thought, in 
the sense that level 2 processes are more 
congruent with civilized forms of expres- 
sion. 

Each pripro (primary process) score is 
then examined for specific control or 
defense mechanisms, and rated either 
plus, minus, or neutral, depending upon 
the adaptivity of particular defense opera- 
tions (intellectualization, projection, etc.) 
which might be employed. A slight modi- 
fication of the Holt manual resulted in 
the creation of two summary measures of 
Control and Defense. Control/Defense 

Plus is the percentage of positive defense 
mechanisms in а protocol. Control/ 
Defense Total scored the total percentage 
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of positive and neutral (non-negative) 
defenses in a protocol. 

The next two ratings are Defense. 
Demand and Defense Effectiveness. De: 
fense Demand measures the “sho 
value" of the percept; whereas Defen 
Effectiveness measures the degree to 
which Defense Demand is met by control 
over the pripro. The final score, Adaptive: 
Regression, is created by multiplying the 
Defense Demand by the Defense Effec- 
tiveness for each response, and dividing 
by the total number of pripro responses” 
to arrive at an average score for each 
subject. 

Reliability 

The Holt manual has been studied fi 
repeat reliability by Gray (1969) who 
found reliability coefficients ranging fro: 
Л0 to .88. Rabkin, as reported by Holi 
(Note 1) obtained interjudge reliabilit 
coefficients ranging from .86 to 94. 
These are representative of results ob 
tained by others. 

In the present study, two trained” 
Scorers were used to evaluate the Ror- 
schach and Piaget tasks, respectively. The: 
scorers worked independently of one 
another, and at no time during the 
scoring did they have access to the 
complementary set of scores. 

The reliability of the Piaget tasks was 
measured by the creation of two com- 
posite scores of Piaget development. The 
mean Piaget score was the average rating. 
of each Piaget task scored either 1 (pre- 
operational), 2 (transitional), or 3 (con- 


Table 1 


The Subjects Arranged 
by Piaget Stage 


Number 
of 
Subjects 


1.00 — 1.37 | Preoperational 
1.62 — 2.50 
2.62 — 3.00 


Transitional 


Concrete 


— 


i 
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Table 2 


Correlation Coefficients of Individual 
Piaget Tasks and Two Composite Scores 
of Piagetian Development 


One to One 


Correspondance .69 
Conservation of Matter 81 
Conservation of Length 63 
Class Inclusion 70 
Moral Judgement 85 
Horizontality 69 
Seriation 63 


Conservation of Area 


crete operational). Additionally, the mean 
Piaget scores were divided into three 
categories of Preoperational, Transitional 
and Concrete Operation subject groups. 
The group ranges and number of subjects 
for each Piaget score are shown in Table 1. 

Correlation coefficients of each task 
with the mean Piaget score and with the 
Piaget stage, indicate that both are mean- 
ingful composite scores. The data also 
emphasize that each task is a reliable 
predictor of the composite scores (see 
Table 2). 


Hypotheses 
Using the Piagetian tasks and Holt 
measures described, seven specific 


hypotheses were tested, which are derived 
from the basic hypothesis that there is a 
significant relationship between cognitive 
development and the expression of pri- 
mary process thought: 

1. PD is positively correlated with 
more socialized and subtle expressions of 
primary process Content and Formal ma- 
terial, as measured by pripro Level 2. 

2. PD is positively correlated with 
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more socialized expressions of Libidinal 
and Aggressive wishes, as measured by 
Congent Level 2. 

3. PD is positively correlated -with 
perceptual structure as measured by 
Form Level. 

4. PD is positively correlated with. 
structured and controlled expressions of 
primary processes, as measured by De- 
fense Effectiveness. 

5. PD is positively correlated with 
highly effective defense mechanisms, as 
measured by Control/Defense Plus. 

6. PD is positively correlated with 
moderately effective defense mechanisms, 
as measured by Control/Defense Total. 

7. PD is positively correlated with 
regression in the service of the ego, as 
measured by Adaptive Regression. (An 
additional hypothesis attempting to cor- 
relate PD with a new measure of adaptive 
regression designed by this author, failed 
to achieve significance [Wulach, 1976].) 


Results 


The seven hypotheses were tested by 
calculating Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients. Levels of signifi- 
cance were established at .05, using two- 
tailed tests. 

Piagetian Development, as measured 
by either the mean Piaget score or Piaget 
stage, significantly correlated with all 
seven pripro variables (see Table 3). 

Additionally, a comparison of means 
derived from the Piaget stages (see Table 
1), revealed an increasing trend on most 
primary process variables tested, from the 
preoperational, through the transitional 
to the concrete operational stage. These 
means were subjected to a one-way 
analysis of variance. As described in Table 
4, the Piaget stages significantly differen- 
tiate Form Level; Defense Effectiveness; 
Control/Defense Plus; Control/Defense 
Total; Adaptive Regression; and Content 
Level 2. 

The combined weight of the results 
present strong evidence for the basic 
hypothesis of the study, that, as logical 
operatory structures develop into “con- 
crete" or "secondary" forms, there is a 
corresponding increase in effectively and 
adaptively controlled expressions of both 
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Table 3 


Correlations Between 
Piagetian Development 
and Primary Process 


Piaget 


Variable Stage 


56%** 
40* 


Form Level 


Defense Effectiveness 


Control/Defense Plus .34* 
Control/Defense Total prse 
Adaptive Regression 45** 


Primary Process 2 26 


Content Level 2 


* Significant at .05. 
** Significant at .01. 

*** Significant at .001. 
libidinal and aggressive primary process 
material. 

Although the analysis of variance sig- 
nificantly differentiated most of the pri- 
mary process variables, individual Scheffe 


Table 4 


Comparisons of Means of Primary Process Variables 
Across Piaget Stages ] 


Form Level 
Defense Effectiveness 
Control/Defense Plus 

Control/Defense Total 
Adaptive Regression 

Primary Process Level 2 
Content Level 2 
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tests failed to distinguish between grou 
means, except when the preoperation 
groups were compared with the combine 
mean of the transitional and concre 
groups. 

In the latter series of tests, all majo 
pripro variables were significantly diffe 
entiated, suggesting that the main diff 
ence between groups occurs between 
preoperational and transitional subjects. 
This is consistent with the viewpoint tha 
the transitional period is not a separati 
stage, but rather the beginning of com 
crete operations. Thus, the basic operat 
ory structures are present but have nol 
generalized to each specific task. 
development lag is referred to by Piagel 
as horizontal decalage (1970). 

The Creativity score is correlated post 
tively, at a significance level of .10 witl 
Formal deviations in logical thinkii 
Content Level 1, and Aggressive Contenl 
However, a negative relationship 
found between Creativity and both Form 
Level and Defense Effectiveness. Adi 
ditionally, there is а —24 correlatio 
between creativity and Adaptive Regret 
sion. Although this relationship is по 
significant, it is consistent with the othel 
negative correlations. 

An analysis of variance compared 
means of boys and girls on all of the 
Piaget and primary process variable 
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yielding no significant differences. 

Finally, the relative predictability of 
age and stage was compared using a test 
of differences in dependent correlations. 
Piaget Stage significantly better predicted 
Form Level and Adaptive Regression, 
with similar trends for all but one of the 
seven primary process variables, 


Discussion 


The confirmation of the hypotheses of 

. this research is strong evidence for a 

‘general cognitive factor which develop- 
mentally correlates primary process 
wishes and controls, with secondary pro- 
cess structures, particularly concrete 
operations. 

As Piagetian Development proceeds 
from preoperational through transitional, 
to concrete operational thought, structur- 
al reorganization changes primary process 
ideation in the following ways: 

More effectively organized controls 
and defenses structure libidinal and ag- 
gressive wishes, as reflected by increased 
Defense Effectiveness. Particularly, the 
child uses more and more adaptive and 
nonmalignant defense mechanisms to 
establish distance and control over his 
primary process manifestations. These are 
reflected in the two defense mechanism 
scores, Control/Defense Plus and Control/ 
Defense Total. 

A further cognitive change is in the 
increasing use of more subtle, and social- 
ized expressions of primary process 
wishes which emerge in Level 2 papo, 
and especially Content Level 2. 
change is true both for Aggressive and 
Libidinal Content measures. 

These changes are correlated with per- 
ceptual development. Perceptual imagery 
becomes less global, more precise, integra- 
ted and articulated, as the Form Level 
indicates. 

The most striking expression of the 
adaptability of the new cognitive struc- 
tures can be seen by the increase in 
Adaptive Regression. In this measure, the 
more primary process demand that is 
effectively controlled, the higher the 
score. An analysis of the components in 
the Adaptive Regression (DDxDE/PPR) 
score reveals that the major factor in its 
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increase is the cognitive one of Defense 
Effectiveness. In contrast, there was a 
=.23 correlation between Adaptive Re- 
gression and Creativity. 

The findings of this study, while they 
are supported by ego psychological and 
Piagetian theory, clash with the results of 
the Matalon (1974) and Dudek (1975) 
experiments. Dudek (1975) concluded 
“The results of these two studies tell us 
that presence of primary process in the 
TAT seemingly contributes little to the 
intellectual ... development of young 
children" (p. 372). She further stated “it 
does not seem to be put to adaptive use 
for purposes of scholastic or other kinds 
of achievement" (p. 375). 

Yet, the present findings are consistent 
with Holt's (1966) account of two pri- 
mary process factor analyses. In both 
analyses, one factor, accounting for 7.3 
per cent and 14.5 per cent of the vari- 
ance, respectively, is loaded with mea- 
sures of intellectual ability. This factor 
includes both high scores on intelligence 
tests and pripro Level 2. Holt (1966) 
concluded that, "the ability to produce 
civilized or socially acceptable manifesta- 
tions of the primary process characterizes 
persons of "o. cognitive compe- 
tence" (p. 21). The present study lends a 
genetic component to this interpretation. 
Аз cognitive competence increases, so 
does the ability to express one's libidinal 
and aggressive wishes in a socialized and 
civilized manner. 

By designing the present study with a 
wide enough age span to allow for macro- 
structural differences to emerge in pri- 
mary process scores as well as in Piagetian 
stages, it is clear that significantly differ- 
ent results were achieved, Although other 
maturational factors than stage could 
conceivably contribute towards the dif- 
ference in results, it is clear that both 
Adaptive Regression and Form Level 
were predicted significantly better by 
stage than by age. 

Dudek (1975), in reviewing studies 
which explore the relationship between 
Creativity, Adaptive Regression, and pri- 
mary process expression in children, con- 
cluded that, 
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Young children may not be 
genuinely creative; they are expressive. 
.... It would seem logical to conclude 
that the young child is not regressing 
in the service of the ego. He has not 
yet needed to, or learned to, transform 
sources of free energy into sublimated 
or creative products (Dudek, 1975, p. 
375-376). 


The present results seem to contrast with 
her statements regarding regression in the 
service of the ego (Adaptive Regression). 
As the child develops his cognitive struc- 
tures, he becomes increasingly able to 
integrate and sublimate greater amounts 
of primary process material into his con- 
structs. However, this study suggests it 
might be erroneous to equate creativity 
with Adaptive Regression. 

The ambiguous and inconclusive re- 
sults which attempt to study the relation- 
ship between primary process and creativ- 
ity in children (Dudek, 1975; Holt, 1970; 
Newmeyer, 1972; Rogolsky, 1968; Silver- 
man, 1963), are due partially to a lack of 
consensus regarding the definition of 
creativity. In my study, the scorer empha- 
sized originality regardless of pathology; 
whereas in other studies, it is more likely 
that richness, subtlety, and differenti- 
ation transformed the measure into one 
roughly equivalent to Adaptive Regres- 
sion. 

Although Freud's (1923) hydraulic 
model of development during latency is 
contradicted by this data, his point that 
latency marks a period of increasing 
relative control over libidinal wishes is 
clearly supported. If we approximate 
early and middle latency by the average 
ages of the transitional and concrete 
operational groups, 6.95 and 8.10 respec- 
tively, this research could be used as a 
proof of Freud’s argument. However, a 
study specifically designed to measure 
controls over pripro during latency would 
incorporate additional developmental cri- 
teria to define this stage (Safrin, 1974). 

The integration of wish and control 
forms the basis for both the ego psy- 
chologist’s concept of regression in the 
service of the ego, and Piaget’s model of 

adaptation. For Piaget, every behavior 
involves assimilation of the environmental 
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demands to the needs or wishes off 
organism, and accommodation of the 
needs and wishes to the requirements) 
reality. From this point of view, 
Content and Defense Demand of e 
Rorschach percept represents assimilat 
behavior. Likewise, the wish is organi 
more or less successfully, by the rea 
requirements of the inkblot. This acco 
modation is reflected in the scores” 
Form Level, the Control-Defense scor 
and Defense Effectiveness. The relati 
amount of assimilation and accommo 
tion in each percept expresses the level 
Piagetian adaptation, as well as the le 
of Holt’s operational definition of 
tive Regression for that response. Wli 
greatly overgeneralizing the usage of | 
terms, the adaptive concept, whether 
be Piaget’s adaptation, or Holt’s Adapt 
Regression, represents the average adi 
ability of each behavior, including @ 
Rorschach perception. 

Carrying the analogy further, we m 
say that as the child moves from p 
operational to concrete operatio 
thought, his structures reflect a relati 
greater proportion of accommodati 


from primary process to secondary pl 
cess thinking, his structures reflect 
relatively greater proportion of ego to 
as manifested in the adaptive task 
perceiving Rorschach percepts. 


Reference Note 


1. Holt, R, R. Manual for the scoring: 
primary process manifestations in КОГО 
responses. New York: Research Center: 
Mental Health, New York Unive 
(mimeographed), 1970. 
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The Symbiosis Scale: Inkblot Responses of Children 
from Symbiotically and Non-Symbiotically Oriented Families 


IRVIN MOELIS, DAVID M. WRIGHT, and SEYMOUR FISHER 
State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 


Summary: Describes the development and subsequent attempts at validation of an 1 
objective measure of the concept of symbiosis based on children's responses to inkblot 
stimuli. It was hypothesized that children reared in symbiosis inducing versus non-symbiosis 
inducing family settings would obtain higher scores on the symbiosis scale. The hypothesis 
was supported in a first study involving 36 children evidencing neurotic and personality 
disorders (p « .01), but was not supported in a second study involving 35 children of whom. 
over 70 percent evidenced borderline psychotic or psychotic disorders. In a third study 
involving 27 neurotic and personality disordered children the scale again differentiated 
between children from symbiotically oriented versus non-symbiotically oriented families (p. 


<.01). 


The early relationship of the child 
with its mother has been viewed as the 
epitome of symbiosis. The newborn child 
and the mother constitute a system out- 
side of which the child could not survive. 
His identity is merged with, and largely 
inseparable from hers. Mahler (1968, 
1972) and Benedek (1938, 1949, 1959) 
have discussed the theoretical implica- 
tions of this symbiotic tie from a psycho- 
analytic perspective. Ainsworth (1964), 
Murphy (1962), Schaffer and Emerson 
(1964) and others have examined related 
phenomena in a more experimental con- 
text. Theoreticians agree that normally 
the symbiotic orientation of the child 
gradually diminishes and that he becomes 
more individuated, develops increasingly 
differentiated boundaries, and eventually 
learns to maneuver on his own. Individ- 
uals differ, however, in the degree to 
which they become capable of. giving up 
symbiotic modes of relating. There are 
many case histories in the literature that 
describe persons who have spent their 
lives trying to set up with others the kind 
of closeness and attachment that charac- 
terized their early contacts with mother. 
Important aspects of such behavior have 
been investigated in the research litera- 


The authors are grateful to Dr. Rhoda L. 
Fisher and to the staff of the Convalescent 
Hospital for Children, particularly Dr. Mary- 
anne G. Hamilton, for their aid in the selection 
of subjects. The assistance of the Computer 
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ture dealing with dependency, affiliation, - 
and field dependency (e.g., Beller, 1957; 
Gewirtz, 1972; Sears, Maccoby, & Levin, 
1957; Schachter, 1959; Witkin, Dyk, 
Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962; 
Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, 
Meissner, & Wapner, 1954). There is no 
question but that issues of self-definition, 
attachment, closeness, and others related 
to the concept of symbiosis play a major 
role in behavior. 

At the clinical level, we have also been 
impressed with many parents who appear 
to perpetuate strong symbiotic ties with 
their children. The attitudes and behavi- 
ors evidenced within these symbiotically 
oriented families are such as to preclude а 
smooth process of separation-individu- 
ation between parent(s) and child. These 
parents view and relate to their child as 
though he were a continuation of them- 
selves rather than as a separate individual. 
As a result, the child remains poorly 
differentiated from the RE and 
experiences marked difficulty in estab- 
lishing a separate and autonomous sense 
of self and personal identity. 

The above has led us to conceptualize 
symbiosis as a personality trait, relevant 
to the self-perception of the individual. 
Highly symbiotic individuals are seen as 
those whose sense of self or self-percep- 
tion is intrinsically linked with others, 
and who do not perceive themselves as 
highly individualized or differentiated 
from significant others. Non-symbiotic 
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persons are those who have developed a 
view of themselves as distinctly separate 
from others. 

In reviewing the literature in this area 
we were impressed with the absence of 
any objective indices of the concept of 
symbiosis and with the fact that little 
systematic work has been done to deter- 
mine whether children reared differently 
with regard to the symbiosis paradigm 
also differ in their stream of fantasy. Can 
one isolate particular classes of imagery 
that differentiate children from symbi- 
otically versus non-symbiotically oriented 
families? More specifically, we were inter- 
ested in the possibility of defining such 
differences in terms of responses given to 
inkblot stimuli. 

Accordingly, our initial efforts were 
devoted to construction of a scoring scale 
(symbiosis scale) based on inkblot im- 
agery to serve as an index of symbiosis. 
Subsequent work was concerned with. 
attempts at validation of the symbiosis 
scale, 

The paradigm for each of the three 
studies described below was essentially 
the same. Children were systematically 
selected and assigned to symbiotic and 
non-symbiotic groups and their Ror- 
schach protocols scored for the presence 
of symbiosis scale items. It was hypothe- 
sized that children judged to be from 
symbiotically oriented families would 
Score significantly higher on the symbi- 
osis scale than children judged to be from 
non-symbiotically oriented families. 


Development of 
the Symbiosis Scale 


As the first step in the development of 
the symbiosis scale, the Rorschach proto- 
cols of a group of eight children judged to 
be from symbiotically oriented families 
were compated with the protocols of a 
group of six children judged to be from 
non-symbiotically oriented families. 
Children were selected for the symbiotic 
and non-symbiotic groups from among 
those seen for diagnostic evaluation in the 
out-patient Child and Adolescent Psychi- 
atry Clinic of the Upstate Medical Center 
Or by a clinical psychologist in private 
practice in Syracuse. 
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Inspection of the Rorschach protocols 
suggested the presence of inter-group 
differences with regard to four classes of 
content. Moreover, the classes of content 
and the direction of the group differences 
seemed consistent with our conceptualiz- 
ation of symbiosis, ie., as involving a 
poorly differentiated perception of self. 
Content depicting parts of animate and 
inanimate objects appeared more fre- 
quently in protocols of the symbiotic 
group. It seemed reasonable to hypothe- 
size that content involving discrete parts 
of objects or objects which are missing a 
part may reflect perception of an incom- 
plete and poorly integrated self-concept 
or sense of individual identity. Protocols 
of the symbiotic group were also charac- 
terized by content involving touch or 
physical contact between animate objects 
or between animate and inanimate ob- 
jects. At times, contact was portrayed as 
being close and enduring; objects were 
seen as attached, connected or linked to 
one another. This absence of separation 
between objects prompted the hypothesis 
that content involving touch may reflect 
perception of poor oF faulty differenti- 
ation from others, and perhaps a sense of 
dependent unity between self and other. 
Protocols of the symbiotic group were 
further characterized by content concern- 
ing death. It was thought that content 
about death may reflect anxiety around 
the separation-individuation process, 
possibly related to fear of the loss of 
others and/or perceived threat to the 
sense of personal identity. Finally, the 
presence of content involving orality in 
protocols of the symbiotic group suggest- 
ed it as a potential discriminator between 
the two groups. In contrast to the other 
classes of content, no specific interpretive 
hypothesis linking oral content and 
symbiosis was readily apparent. However, 
the emotional need an dependence in 
relation to others implied by oral content 
seemed consonant with the interpretation 
of touch content and generally compati- 
ble with the concept of symbiosis. Thus, 
the initial version of the symbiosis scale 
was comprised of four individual content 
categories: Parts, Touch, Death, and 


Orality. 
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The scale was then modified by con- 
trasting the scores of the eight children in 
the symbiotic group with the scores of 
the six children in the non-symbiotic 
group. The children's Rorschach proto- 
cols were studied further, items selected, 
and scoring criteria developed for each of 
the four content categories toward the 
aim of discriminating between the two 
groups. These children's protocols were 
not included in the studies to be re- 
ported. Complete scoring criteria, and 
scoring examples for the categories com- 
prising the symbiosis scale are given in 
Table 1. As can be seen, the Parts 
category was divided into the subcate- 
gories of discrete parts, and parts missing; 
the Touch category was subdivided into 
nonhostile contact, and hostile contact. 
Attempts were made to define the scoring 
criteria so as to reflect our concept of 
symbiosis and the interpretive hypotheses 
formulated for the scoring categories. For 
example, in order to score for content 
involving a part of an inanimate object, 
the part cannot be functional by itself 
and has to be seen as detached from its 
usual whole. Similarly, criteria for the 
Touch category (with the exception of 

onhostile contact between animate ob- 
jects) emphasize close or sustained physi- 
cal contact. 


Scoring reliability of the symbiosis 
scale was evaluated in connection with 
the studies reported below. The Ror- 
schach protocols of 47 children from 
Study I and III were scored blind by two 
of the present experimenters, The inter- 
scorer reliability coefficient was .91. The 
percentage of agreement between the two 
scorers was 94.8. The data indicate that 
while some inter-scorer differences do 
exist, they appear modest and within 
acceptable limits. 


Study I 


The first study is concerned with 
validation of the symbiosis scale as ap- 
plied to Rorschach protocols of children 
judged to be from symbiotically oriented 
families versus children from non-symbi- 
otically oriented families. 


The Symbiosis Scale 


Method 

Subjects. Subjects were selected from 
among past cases seen for diagnostic 
evaluation in the Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry Clinic of the Upstate Medical 
Center or by a clinical psychologist in 
private practice in Syracuse. All the chil- 
dren were from white, lower-middle 
through upper-middle socioeconomic 
class families. Diagnostically, the children 
represented psychoneurotic or person- 
ality disorders. 

The symbiotic group (N = 21) consis- 
ted of 15 boys and 6 girls, with a mean 
age of 10.38 years. The mean number of 
Rorschach responses for the symbiotic 
group was 21.14. 

The non-symbiotic group (V = 15) 
consisted of 7 boys and 8 girls with a 
mean age of 9.47 years. The mean num- 
ber of Rorschach responses for the non- 
symbiotic group was 19.07. 


Procedure. Two of the experimenters 
and the clinician in private practice indi- 
vidually and independently selected chil- 
dren for inclusion in the symbiotic group 
and the non-symbiotic group. Selections 
were made on the basis of direct clinical 
knowledge of families and a review of 
material in their case files. Diagnostic 
evaluations of the families had been 
completed prior to the development of 
the symbiosis scale. The case material 
reviewed included developmental and 
social histories and clinical interviews, but 
excluded results of psychological testing 
of the child. The case material was 
evaluated with reference to guideline cri- 
teria listed in Table 2 which focus on 
parental attitudes and behavior toward 
the child. 


Subjects were included in the symbi- 
otic group if the generalized parental 
attitudes deemed to foster and reflect a 
symbiotic-like tie to their children were 
clearly evident, and if specific behavioral 
indicators were noted. Subjects were in- 
cluded in the non-symbiotic group if 
none of the generalized symbiotic atti- 
tudes and behavioral indicators were pres- 
ent, and if the material clearly evidenced 
parental rejection, isolation, or detach- 
ment in relation to the child or if the 
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Table 1 


Symbiosis Scale Scoring Criteria 
pi 


I. Parts 
A. Discrete parts 
1. Score parts of animate objects (e.g., a man's face; a dog's tail). Score all 
anatomy responses with the following exceptions: 
blood 
skin, pelts, hides 
general dissections without reference to a specific organ 
general reference to the insides of a body 
kt germs and bacteria 
2. Score parts of inanimate objects (e.g., a table leg, a part of a car). The part 
must not be functional by itself and the subject must clearly indicate that 
| the part is detached from its usual whole. For example, do not score “а 
window" or “а chimney," but do score “а window lying on the ground" 
and “а chimney standing in a field." Do not score “ап arrowhead,” but do 
score “ап arrowhead without the shaft” or “а broken-off arrowhead.” 
B. Parts missing 
г l. Score animate and inanimate objects which are missing a part or parts (e.g., 
a monkey without a tail, a leaf with its stem missing, a man without a face, 
an airplane without one wing). 
2. Do not score parts missing simply because an object is represented as 
damaged (e.g., holes in the wings, crushed, burned, decayed). 


II. Touch 
A. Nonhostile contact 
l. Score any direct physical contact between two animate objects. 
Pe а. Score “back-to-back.” 

2. When one or more inanimate object is invo! 
not sufficient for a score. Subject must verbal 
refer to past, future, or intentional activity t | І 
hanging, clinging, supporting, leaning, connected, grasping, holding (only in 
sense of protection, support, security, comfort, but not for a specific 
instrumental act such as “holding a ball” or “holding a sword ), pinned up, 
nailed up, etc. (e.g., do not score: "Someone waving a flag" or “а man 
| standing on a box” or “picture on à wall" or “skin on a wall"). Do score: 
+ “Someone clutching a rope” or “а man being supported bya platform or 
“a picture or skin hanging on a wall.” To score an animate object on an 
inanimate object, verbalization must explicitly indicate that animate object 
derives special support, help, or comfort from inanimate object (е.в., score: 
“Two seahorses resting on coral”; but do not score а man standing on a 

table” or “а man sleeping” or “а woman lying on à bed ЈЕ 4 
3. Score umbilical imagery: (e.g., а dog on a leash, а fish on a hook, flying a 
kite, a yo-yo, a girl water skiing, а pregnant woman, Siamese twins, 
embryo, newborn, just born). 
B. Hostile contact x 
1. Score hostile contact between objects only if there is a portrayal of 
sustained, enduring physical contact. That is, score for squeezing, AGES 
wrestling, crushing, hair pulling, tied up, chained, hand pen у 
~ etc., but do not score for hitting, punching, slapping, crashing into, 


ЕН MU RUD MANN MN ME а 


lved, physical contact alone is 
lize: (though verbalization can 
) caught, tangled, interwoven, 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 


и ~ 


colliding. Do not score for pushing or pulling or grabbing unless specified 
that it is sustained, e.g., score “Не kept pushing." 


2. Score for trapped, jailed, locked in a room, caught. (Score state of being 


caught in sense of trapped, can't move, immobilized or caught in a trap. Do 
not score predatory acts, e.g., “fox caught a rabbit.") 


III. Death 


A. 


B. 


Score references to death and dying: (e.g., gravestones, devils, angels, ghosts, 
skills, skeletons, heaven, hell, hearse, coffin, any aspect of a funeral, electric 
chair, gas chamber, vampire, a person drowning). 

Do not score for disintegrating, dissolving, decaying, etc. 


IV. Orality 


A. 


Score sucking, blowing, biting, chewing, smoking, swallowing, eating, kissing, 
drinking, spitting, etc. Do not score yawning or mouth open. 
Score for specific references to food and drink. Do not score water per se, but 


B. 
do score milk, beer, brew, corn in a field, etc. or a glass of water. 

C. Score for any states of being hungry or thirsty, e.g., “а man who is hungry," 
“ап animal is hungry.” 

D. Score for any utensil or instrument associated with food (e.g., silverware, plate, 
coffee cup, blender); references to cooking and preparing food and drink (e.g., 
chef, cook, pots, pans, cook-stove) and places specifically associated with food 
and drink (e.g., grocery store, restaurant, bar). 

E. 


Score references to substances used in connection with the lips and mouth 
(e.g., toothpaste, lipstick, chapstick, cigarette), but do not score “mouth” or 


“lips” unless they qualify under other scoring criteria (e.g., Parts). 


Note: А single score is given for each Rorschach response containing content from 


any of the four scoring categories. When 


present in a response, only a single score is given for the most prominent or 


| 


emphasized category. 


An individual’s total symbiosis scale score equals the number of responses which 


contain content from the scoring categories, 


parents were judged to foster a high 
degree of individuation in the child. 

Rorschach protocols were scored ac- 
cording to the criteria for the symbiosis 
scale and a total symbiosis score obtained 
for each child. Each protocol was scored 
by an experimenter other than the one 
who had selected the case for inclusion in 
the study. Scorers had no knowledge of 
the case nor did they know to which 
group it had been assigned. In order to 
evaluate inter-scorer reliability, a second 
experimenter independently and blindly 
scored the protocols of children selected 
by the clinician in private practice. The 
average of the two scores was used as the 
total symbiosis scale score for those 
children. 


content from two or more categories is 


Results 

The symbiotic and non-symbiotic 
groups did not differ significantly with 
respect to mean age and mean number О 
Rorschach responses. 

The data were analyzed by a two- 
tailed test comparing the mean symbi- 
osis scale scores of the symbiotic anc 
non-symbiotic groups. The mean symbi- 
Osis scale score was significantly higher 
for the symbiotic group (symbiotic group 
X = 7.71; non-symbiotic group X = 5.20; 
t = 3.17; df = 34; p < 01). The results 
thus revealed the predicted difference. 

The symbiosis scale score was correlat- 
ed with the scores of each of the four 
scoring categories for the symbiotic ап 
non-symbiotic groups combined (N = 36). 
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Table 2 


Parental Attitudes and Behavioral Indicators of Symbiosis 
с у L 
Generalized attitudes of parent(s) toward child: Parent acts as if he owns the child, or 
as if the child is an extension of the parent. Parent does not see child as an entity 
separate from parent. Parent behaves as if vitally dependent on child. 


Behavioral Indicators: 


1. Physical Separation 
a. Child low on peer contact. 


Bes 


Child has not spent overnight away from parents. 
Parents do not use babysitters or show reluctance (e.g., call sitter when gone). 
Child limited to restricted play areas: (e.g., cannot leave the yard; cannot cross 


streets; must be within earshot and eyeshot). 
e. Parent(s) continually check on child’s whereabouts. 


кю 


.Child not allowed to make age-appropriate decisions: selection of clothes, 
hairstyle, etc. 

. Parent(s) expect and encourage illness. 

. Parent(s) overly intimate with child's body. 

. Parent(s) believe always know what child thinks, feels. 

. Parent's inappropriate use of word “we.” 


MO t р 


.Parent(s) probe and question about child's activities (e.g., school friendships), 


thoughts and feelings, rather than wait for spontaneous expression of child. 


8. Parental overprotection: hovering over child waiting to help; 


without me.” 


9. Mood equivalence or contagion (e.g., mother says she's sleepy, 


catches parent's sadness). 


10. Parent(s) extremely and uniformly critical o 


and activities. 


The part-whole correlations between 
Symbiosis scale score and parts, touch, 
death, and orality were .72, .41, .13, and 
:36, respectively. The data indicate that 
the parts category contributed relatively 
More to the total scale score than did any 
of the other categories. 
s dore was no significant sex difference 
otal symbiosis scale score in this 
Sample. This was also true in the remain- 
Ing samples reported below. 


Study II 


alee s study was concerned with further 
um don of the symbiosis scale using a 
iai e from a different population than 
Cone een used in Study I. The population 
Hewes of cases from the Conyalescent 
1 nel for Children located in Roches- 

» New York. The hospital is a compre- 


“he can’t get along 
child yawns; child 


f child's extra-familial relationships 


hensive child mental health facility pro- 
viding out-patient, residential, and day 
treatment programs. Again, it was 
hypothesized that children from symbi- 
otically oriented families would evidence 
significantly higher symbiosis scale scores 
than children from non-symbiotically 
oriented families. 


Method 
Subjects. Subjects were selected for 
inclusion in the symbiotic and non- 


m among children 
were currently in 
Intensive Treatment 
d by the hospital to 
d day treatment 


symbiotic groups кој 
who had been or 
Intensive Treatment. 
is the generic term use 
indicate residential ап 
rograms. 

У ‘The symbiotic group (N = 14) MER 
from white, lower through upper-middle 
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socioeconomic class families and consis- 
ted of 11 boys and 3 girls, with a mean 
age of 9.36 years. The mean number of 
Rorschach responses for the symbiotic 
group was 21.0. Diagnostically, 10 of the 
14 children represented borderline 
psychotic or psychotic disorders, and 
four represented personality disorders. 

The non-symbiotic group (N = 21) was 
comprised of 2 black children and 19 
white children from lower through upper- 
middle socioeconomic class families. The 
group consisted of 14 boys and 7 girls, 
with a mean age of 8.10 years. The mean 
number of Rorschach responses for the 
non-symbiotic group was 19.48. Diagnos- 
tically, 16 of the 21 children represented 
borderline psychotic or psychotic dis- 
orders, and five represented personality 
disorders, 

Procedure. The original intention was 
to obtain the symbiotic and non-symbi- 
otic samples from the hospital’s out- 
patient population. However, the out- 
patient case files did not contain suffici- 
ent information upon which to base 
clinical judgments. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to draw the samples from past and 
current cases in Intensive Treatment as 
these files contained more information. 

Complete lists of past and current 
cases in Intensive Treatment were pro- 
vided and two experimenters read each 
case file with reference to the criteria 
guidelines listed in Table 2. Psychological 
test reports were not read. Summaries ог 
diagnostic conferences and psychological 
testing were read after cases had been 
assigned to the symbiotic or non-symbi- 
otic group in order to ascertain diagnosis. 
The experimenters independently rated 
each case on the following 5-point scale: 


1. Non-symbiotic 

2. Possibly non-symbiotic 

3. Cannot determine or neither or 
both 

4. Possibly symbiotic 

5. Symbiotic 


A case was included in the symbiotic 
or non-symbiotic group if there was rater 
agreement on the extreme points of the 
scale, or if there was a one-point differ- 
ence between the two ratings and one 
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experimenter had rated the case at an 
extreme point of the scale. Because of the 
fewer number of symbiotic cases ob- 
tained it was decided to relax the rating 
criteria for the symbiotic group and three 
cases were included where rater agree- 
ment was at point 4 on the scale. 

The ratings produced an N of 16 for 
the symbiotic group and an N of 32 for 
the non-symbiotic group. Rorschach pro- 
tocols from the children's initial diagnos- 
tic evaluations were obtained and copied. 
Names and identifying data on the proto- 
cols were deleted after the protocols had 
been coded for subsequent blind scoring 
and group identification. 

Prior to the scoring of the protocols it 
was determined that the mean number of 
Rorschach responses for the symbiotic 
and non-symbiotic group was 14.6 and 
21.8 respectively. Since one would expect 
number of Rorschach responses (R) to be 
positively correlated with symbiosis scale 
score it was decided to reduce protocols 
with К > 30 to 30 and eliminate proto- 
cols with R « 13. These procedures 
resulted in an М of 14 for the symbiotic 
group with a mean number of Rorschach 
responses of 21.0 and an N of 21 for the 
non-symbiotic group with a mean number 
of Rorschach responses of 19.48. 

The Rorschach protocols were scored 
blind by one of the experimenters accord- 
ing to the criteria for the symbiosis scale. 


Results 


The two groups were not significantly 
different with respect to mean number of 
Rorschach responses. However, the mean 
age of the symbiotic group was signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the non- 
symbiotic group (symbiotic group X = 
9.36; non-symbiotic group X = 8.10; 
two-tailed г = 2.33; df = 33; p < 05). 
Correlations between age and symbiosis 
Scale score were obtained for each group, 
and for the two groups combined. Age 
and symbiosis scale score were not signifi- 
cantly correlated in any of the groups. 
The correlations for the symbiotic group; 
non-symbiotic group and the two groups 
combined were .28, .13 and .26, respec 
tively. 
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A two-tailed ¢ test was used to com- 
pare the mean symbiosis scale scores of 
the symbiotic and non-symbiotic groups. 
There was no significant difference in the 
mean scores between the two groups 
(symbiotic group X = 5.21; non-symbi- 
ойс group X = 4.19). 

For the two groups combined (№ = 
35), the part-whole correlations between 
symbiosis scale score and the scoring 
categories of parts, touch, death, and 
orality were .87, .35, .21, and .16, respec- 
tively. As in Study I, the data indicate 
that the parts category contributed more 
heavily to the total scale score than did 
any of the other categories. 


Study III 


In view of the results of Study П, it 
was decided to conduct an additional 
check on the validity of the symbiosis 
scale by obtaining another sample of 
children from the population used in 
Study I. 

Method 

Subjects. Children were selected from 
the same sources described above in 
Study I. АП the children were white with 
the exception of one black child, in the 
symbiotic group. The children were from 
lower-middle through upper-middle socio- 
economic class families. Diagnostically, 
the children represented psychoneurotic 
or personality disorders. 

The symbiotic group (V = 17) consis- 
ted of 10 boys and 7 girls, with a mean 
age of 9.53 years. The mean number of 
Rorschach responses was 19.59. 

The non-symbiotic group (№ = 10) 
consisted of 7 boys and 3 girls, with a 
mean age of 11.10 years. The mean 
number of Rorschach responses was 
19.20. 

. Procedure. Subjects were selected for 
inclusion in the symbiotic and non- 
symbiotic groups, and their Rorschach 
protocols scored according to the same 
Criteria and procedures, including the 
blind scoring, described above in Study 1. 


Results 


The symbiotic and non-symbiotic 
groups did not differ significantly with 
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respect to mean age and mean number of 
Rorschach responses. 

The data were analyzed by a two- 
tailed г test comparing the mean symbi- 
osis scale scores of the two groups. As 
predicted, the mean symbiosis scale score 
was significantly higher for the symbiotic 
group (symbiotic group X = 6.91; non- 
symbiotic group X= 4.30; t = 2.81; ај = 
25;р< .01). 

For the two groups combined (N = 
27), the part-whole correlations between 
symbiosis scale score and the scoring 
categories of parts, touch, death, and 
orality were .50, .43, .52, and .56, respec- 
tively. The data suggest that the scoring 
categories contributed more uniformly to 
the total scale score as compared to 
Studies I and II. 


Discussion 


Overall, the current research indicates 
that the symbiosis scale is a promising 
instrument in terms of providing an ob- 
jective index of the concept of symbiosis. 
The results of Studies I and III offer 
evidence that children reared differently 
with regard to the symbiosis paradigm do 
differ in Rorschach imagery deemed in- 
dicative of a poorly individualized or 
differentiated self-concept. In successive 
samples drawn from an outpatient popu- 
lation of neurotic and personality dis- 
ordered children the symbiosis scale dif- 
ferentiated between children reared in 
symbiosis inducing versus non-symbiosis 
inducing family settings. 

In view of the support for the validity 
of the symbiosis scale evidenced in 
Studies I and III, the results of Study II 
are puzzling. It seems worthwhile to 
indicate those factors unique to Study П 
which may have accounted for the symbi- 
otic group's relatively | low mean scale 
score, and hence the failure to obtain the 

redicted group differences. — 

Of necessity, the children in Study II 
were assigned to the symbiotic and non- 
symbiotic groups solely on the basis of 
material in their case files. The raters had 
no first-hand clinical knowledge of, or 
contact with, the children and their 

arents, as was possible in Studies I and 
Ш. It may be that more comprehensive 
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and intimate knowledge of families, in- 
cluding direct clinical contact with them, 
is needed for an accurate evaluation of 
possible symbiotic parent-child relation- 
Ships. It was, in fact, more difficult to 
select symbiotic as compared to non- 
symbiotic cases for Study II. Of the 180 
case files rated only 13 cases met the 
criteria for symbiosis; and the criteria 
were then relaxed to include three 
additional cases. The reverse was true in 
Studies I and III. It was more difficult to 
obtain non-symbiotic as compared to 
symbiotic cases. 

In addition, the children in Study II 
represented more severe psychopathology 
than did the children in Studies I and III. 
Over 70 percent of the children in the 
symbiotic and non-symbiotic groups in 
Study II evidenced borderline psychotic 
or psychotic disorders at the time of their 
initial evaluation; and day treatment or 
residential treatment was recommended 
for all the children in Study II. In marked 
contrast, all of the children in Studies I 
and Ш were psychoneurotic or person- 
ality disorders and recommendations, 
when make, were for outpatient treat- 
ment. At this point, further study of 
severely disturbed children with assess- 

ent of symbiosis based on first-hand 

linical knowledge is needed to clarify the 
ove issues. 

Finally, the relatively high contribu- 
tion of the parts scoring category to the 
total symbiosis scale score across Studies 
T and Ш suggests that Rorschach respon- 
ses involving parts of animate or inani- 
mate objects may be an important indica- 
tion of a poorly integrated self-concept or 
sense of individual identity. Little appears 
in the Rorschach literature dealing with 
children concerning the interpretation of 
content involving parts of objects. In the 
Rorschach literature dealing with adults, 
content involving parts of humans and 
animals is generally regarded as reflecting 
an affect related narrowing of mental 
functioning. Ainsworth and Klopfer 
(1954) posit that a preponderance of Hd 
(human part) and Ad (animal part) over 
4 (human whole) and A (animal whole) 
suggests an overcritical attitude which 
nay be associated with anxiety or hostil- 
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ity. Beck (1952) views the ratio of H to 
Hd as a measure of mental freedom or 
inhibition, with Hd associated with func- 
tional restriction effected by anxiety. 
These interpretive hypotheses may not be 
the case for children, whereas the present 
data do suggest that Hd and Ad (as well 
as parts of inanimate objects) may pro- 
vide important information about chil- 
dren’s self-perception and self-concept. 

In summary, we have developed a 
symbiosis scale derived from Rorschach 
content which appears to offer promising 
research and clinical application. Further 
research is under way exploring person- 
ality correlates of the scale and the 
experimental manipulation of scale 
scores. 
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Gender-Specific Variances in Sexual Fantasy 


ROBERT A. MEDNICK 
Postgraduate Center for Mental Health 
New York, New York 


Summary: Six sexual fantasy categories were derived by inductive content analysis, based 
upon the starting criterion that fantasy is a dynamic and interactional event. Detailed 
narrative descriptions of sexual fantasy in three conditions, including ‘Daydream,’ 
‘masturbatory,’ and ‘During Sex Relations’ were obtained from 48 male and 45 female 


volunteer graduate students. 


than males fantasized themselves 
objects, 


History reveals that the serious study 
of fantasy has had rewarding consequen- 
ces toward the understanding of socio- 
sexual evolution, in the development of 
psychotherapeutic theory, and in the 
treatment of mental distress. For ex- 
ample, Taylor (1954) has traced refer- 
ences to sexual fantasy back to the 12th 
century where such ideation was con- 
sidered to be supernatural visitation by an 
‘Incubus’ for women or ‘Succubus’ in the 
case of men. In the 16th century writers 
considered the ‘Incubus’ to be a bodily 
disease (Taylor, 1954). As late as 1904 
Havelock Ellis cited a case by Janet who 
explained erotic daydreaming as demon- 
possession. More current authorities (e.g. 
Benedek, 1968; Greenwald in Greenwald 
& Shainess, 1971; Hariton & Singer, 
1974; Hartmann, 1965; Kronhausen & 
Kronhausen, 1969) have considered the 
functional aspects of fantasy in terms of 
cognitive style, synthetic, creative, and 
therapeutic potential. 

In the sphere of psychotherapeutic 
theory, it was Freud’s investigation of 
sexual fantasy which re-directed the his- 
tory of psychoanalysis, leading to his 
statement in 1897, “I no longer believe in 
my Neurotica (Theory of Neurosis)” 
(1973a, p. 259). According to Grinker (in 
Marmor, 1968), a major factor responsi- 
ble for the shift from an ‘open’ to a 
‘closed’ psychoanalytic conceptual model 


Detailed narrative descriptions of sexual fantasies were 
collected by administration of sexual fantasy questionnaires. While the intention was to 
empirically derive sexual fantasy categories which could be used for personality assessment 
of gender identity, the hypothesis predicted gender-specific variances in fantasy productions 
according to derived fantasy categories. Results indicated that significantly more females 
as recipients of sexual activity from fantasized sexual 
while males fantasized the sexual object as recipients of sexual activity. Marginal 
tendencies toward reversal of this gender pattern occurred in the ‘Masturbatory’ condition 
for males, and in the ‘Daydream’ sexual fantasy condition for females, 


was Freud’s (1973b, p. 274) considera- 
tion of sexual fantasy rather than actual 
seduction as stimuli for conflict. 

Regarding the treatment of mental 
distress, Reik considered sexual fantasy 
to have a fundamental and significant role 
in understanding human sexuality and in 
the treatment of human conflict (Kron- 
hausen &  Kronhausen, 1969). More 
recently Abel and Blanchard (1974) have 
described an integration of behavioral and. 
psychoanalytic approaches where focus 
upon sexual fantasy as an independent 
variable shows therapeutic promise. 

Past attempts to derive gender-specific 
fantasy patterns or categories which 
could be used as criteria for personality 
assessment have been met with criticism 
or limitation. For example, May (1966, 
1968, 1969) derived specific fantasy pat- 
tern differences between men and women 
by analyzing verbal responses to four 
Thematic Apperception Test-like pic- 
tures. However, Fried (1971) has criti- 
cized May's (1969) results and conclu: | 
sions, indicating that his findings "were 
produced by specific stimulus effects 
tather than being characteristic of spon- 
taneous fantasy” (p. 38). 

More recent attempts which have 
examined sexual fantasy (ie. Hariton & 
Singer, 1974; Shanor, 1974) have yielded 
either static factorial descriptions or class- 
ifications. While such approaches offer 
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one perspective, they appear to exclude 
„ће theoretical legacy which has соп- 
sidered fantasy to be a dynamic sequence 
of trains of imagery or a script of 
organized scenes. For example, according 
to Laplanche and Pontalis (1973), а 
fantasy is a 

script . . . of organized scenes which 

аге capable of dramatisation 

[where] the subject is invariably pres- 

ent in the scenes .... It is not an 

object that the subject aims at . . - but 
rather a sequence in which the subject 

has his own part to play (p. 318). 

The present study attempts to ex- 
amine gender-specific sexual fantasy vari- 
ances by adhering to this latter perspec: 
tive, deriving fantasy categories based 
upon behavioral sequences within the 
fantasy as they have reference to the 
fantasist. While the intention is to empiri- 
cally derive fantasy categories which 
could be used in the assessment of gender 
identity, the following hypothesis was 
advanced: 

Hypothesis: The occurrence of fre- 
quency loadings of sexual fantasies 
in respective sexual fantasy categor- 
ies will be significantly different 
between male and female respon- 
dents. (Frequency Loadings refers 
to the total number of respondents’ 
fantasies which are scored as repre- 
sentative of specific fantasy cate- 
gories.) 

. The rationale of the Hypothesis has Из 
historical origins in the works of Freud 
and Henry Havelock Ellis. For example, 
Freud (1973c) indicated that “the motive 
forces of phantasies are unsatisfied wishes 
... [and that] these motivating wishes 
vary according to ... sex” (р. 146). More 
recently Hariton and Singer (1974) have 
noted that “the changing relationship of 
the sexes in the past decade may 
reflected in the relative activity-passivity 
of sexual fantasy themes” (р. 321). Ac- 
cordingly, with theorized sex variances in 
the motivating wishes of sexual fantasy, 


differences in the dynamic character of 


fantasy productions would be а logical 
theoretical assumption. Secondly, while 


the question of ‘activity-passivity’ of 


overt sexual role behavior is outside the 
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scope of this study, sex variations in this 
generalized form of role behavior within 
sexual fantasy may occur in different 
fantasy conditions. For example, presum- 
ing some cultural influence on fantasy 
production, the extent and kind of cultu- 
ral and interpersonal contact varies in the 
conditions of ‘daydream,’ ‘masturbatory,’ 
and ‘during sexual relations’ sexual fan- 
tasy. It was assumed, therefore, that sex 
variances in sexual fantasy would occur in 
differing fantasy conditions. In this re- 
gard, Kinsey et al. (1953) reported that 
during masturbation males often fantasy 
sexual experiences which are variant from 
social custom or role expectation (p. 
667), while females’ fantasies tend to 
remain within the periphery of actual 
experience (p. 165). 


Method 


Subjects 
The sample of 93 respondents (48 
males, 45 females) consisted of volunteer 
undergraduate and graduate students 
whose mean age Was 29.65 years. (47% of 
respondents" fell between 25:31 
years, while 
years). Fifty-one percent. of both males 
and females 
‘and more than 60% apone livin 
sexual partner more than three days рег 
week. Fifty-one percent of all respon: 
dents reported no changes in sexual part- 
ner during the prior three-month period. 
Extemporaneous estimates by respon- 
dents of the frequency of their mastur- 
bation per паа ат -— ud ^ 
espectively for males and ter 5 
pape ў of the frequency of 


Similar estimates 
sexual intercourse per month revealed 
means of 9.2 and 9.9 for males and 


females, respectively. 


Procedure 
Each respondent completed a stenciled 
demographic data sheet as well as a 
Fantasy Ооп, ш 
uently returned by ma. 
Here d divided into three 
*Masturbatory / 
The fol- 
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ize a descriptive referent for responses 

regarding sexual fantasy: 

General — ‘Sexual Fantasy’: Any 
mental image ог imagination 
which contains sexual matter and/ 
or is sexually arousing to the 
person having the fantasy. 

- ‘Daydream’ Sexual Fantasy: Any 
sexual fantasy which is experi- 
enced at any time day or night 
(except in nocturnal dreaming), 
other than during masturbation or 
sexual relations. 

-'Masturbatory' Sexual Fantasy: 
Any sexual fantasy experienced 
during masturbation which is 
sexually arousing. 

1. Sexual Fantasy ‘During Sexual 
Relations’: Any sexual fantasy 
experienced during sexual rela- 
tions with another person, usually 
leading up to and/or occurring 
during sexual intercourse. 

Brief standardized pre-administration 
instructions and printed administration 
instructions directed respondents to nar- 
tatively describe in as specific, compre- 
hensive, and complete detail as possible 
their most common or frequent fantasy 
+ the past three months, in each of 
the three sexual fantasy conditions, Re- 
spondents were requested to use fictitious 
names $0 as to maintain anonymity, while 
at the same time allowing data feedback 
specific to each individual's responses at a 
later time. The intention here was to 
diminish response anxiety, and induce 


narrative egt pem more genuinely 
P ra of actual fantasy produc- 
tions, 


An inductive content analysis was 
made by the experimenter of all subjects" 
written sexual Ete. The starting cri- 
lerion for the content analysis was the 
behavioral dynamic of the person(s) or 
Object(s) in the fantasy, as they had 
direct reference or relationship to the 
respondent describing the fantasy. For 
example, major focus was directed to the 
behavioral role of the respondent in the 
fantasy and to the dynamics of behavioral 
activities of the fantasized object(s) (i.e. 
person(s) or inanimate object 5)) as they 
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had behavioral reference or relationship 
to the respondent in the fantasy. 


` 
Results 


Derivation of 

Fantasy Categories 
The following six sexual fantasy cate- 
gories were derived: 

1. Respondent as Recipient — The 
respondent fantasizes him- or her- 
self primarily as the recipient of 
sexual activity from the fanta- 
sized sexual object(s); 

- Sexual Object(s) as Recipient — 
The respondents  fantasized 
sexual object(s) (ie. persons or 
inanimate  object(s) sexually 
arousing to the respondent) is the 
recipient of the fantasist's sexual 
behavior within the fantasy. 

. Respondent as Both Recipient 
and Object of Sexual Activity — 
The fantasist projects him- or 
herself into a relatively mutual 
sexual activity sequence with the 
fantasized sexual object(s) where 
both the fantasist and sexual ob- 

ject(s) are mutual recipients of 
fantasized sexual activity. 

No Sexual Fantasy Reported — 
Narrative descriptions by respon- 
dent which indicates that no ex- 

perience or recollection of sexual 
fantasy occurred, during the prior 
three-month period. 

У Insufficient Data — Fantasy de- 
scriptions in which the fantasized 
behavior is extremely vague, un- 
specific or meager, particularly in 
terms of behavioral activity occur- 
ting within the fantasy, 

- Sexual Fantasies Referencing the 
Past — Fantasy descriptions in 
which the respondent makes ex- 
clusive reference and emphasis up- 
on past experiences with past 
sexual object(s), and where this 
emphasis is identified or implied 
as the primary sexually arousing 
factor. 

Scoring 

All respondents’ sexual fantasy de- 
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scriptions were scored first by the experi- 
nter by assigning each individual fan- 
\зу description to а respective sexual 
fantasy category. There were a total of 
three individual fantasy descriptions (i.e. 
опе sexual fantasy description for each of 
the three sexual fantasy conditions) 
scored for each respondent. 

To determine reliability of fantasy 
scoring, 22% of all fantasy descriptions or 
a total of 60 verbatim sexual fantasy 
descriptions were randomly selected from 
respondents’ narrative fantasy descrip- 
tions. These fantasy descriptions were 
transcribed on judges’ scoring sheets. The 
procedure for selecting verbatim fantasy 
descriptions was arranged so that 30 
sexual fantasy descriptions were selected 
equally from male and female respond- 
ents. During scoring, neither the ех] rie 
menter nor judges had knowledge o the 
respondent's gender, пог of the others’ 
Scoring. 

Following the ex rimenter’s scoring 
of all respondents’ Кит descriptions, 
two independent judges (male and fe- 
male) scored each of the 60 fantasy 
descriptions using the derived fantasy 
categories. The male judge (a clinical 
psychologist) differed in his scoring from 
the experimenter in a total of 7 cases, 
while the female judge (a psychiatric 
nurse) differed in 4 cases. Chi square was 
computed for frequency comparisons be- 
tween judges’ obtained agreements with 
the experimenter, in contrast to those 
expected by chance. Significant (p < .01) 
differences were found, масе that 
chance alone could not produce 
concordance between ех ter's 
scoring and scorings made by judges. ^ 
percent of identical placements was com 
puted. For sexual fantasy scorings, 93.396 
of the judges’ placements were identical 
to the experimenter's. 


Analyses 

The Hypothesis predicted that the 
frequency ка of sexual fantasies in 
respective sexual fantasy categories would 
be significantly different between male 
and female respondents. 


ee 
ings, converted into percentages, 


Table 1 below shows frequency ка 


Table 1 
Percentages and Percentage Differences Between Males and Females 
in Specified Sexual Fantasy Conditions for Respective Sexual Fantasy Categories 


Percentage Differences |as | 
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sexual fantasy descriptions scored as rep- 
resentative of derived categories, for all 
three sexual fantasy conditions. The per- 
centage differences in each fantasy cate- 
gory indicates the extent to which fre- 
quency loadings vary between male and 
female respondents, for each fantasy cate- 
gory. As shown, the greatest gender- 
specific variances by percentage differ- 
ences consistently occurs across all three 
sexual fantasy conditions for sexual fan- 
tasy categories I and П. Chi square, 
corrected for continuity, was computed 
for sex variances in frequency. loadings 
for each sexual fantasy category in each 
sexual fantasy condition. In the *Day- 
dream’ sexual fantasy condition, signifi- 
cantly (p < .01, x? = 7.42, df = 1) more 
females than males fantasized themselves 
as the recipient of sexual activity (cate- 
gory D. Conversely, significantly (p < 
05, x* = 6.40, ај = 1) more males than 
females fantasized sexual objects as re- 
сїрїепї of their (the males") sexual fan- 
tasy activity (category II). 

In the ‘Masturbatory’ sexual fantasy 
condition, significance (p < 01, x? = 
6.80, df = 1) obtained only for category 
П. Significantly more males than females 
fantasized sexual objects as the recipient 
of fantasized sexual activity. 

For the fantasy condition ‘During 
Sexual Relations,’ significantly (p < .05, 
x’ = 4.09, df = 1) more females than 
males fantasized themselves the recipient 
of sexual activity (category I). Converse- 
ly, significantly (p < 05, x? = 5.35, df= 
1) more males than females fantasized 
sexual objects as recipient of fantasized 
sexual activity (category II). 

In general, these findings indicate that 
males in the sample tend to fantasy 
sexual objects as recipient of sexual actiy- 
ity (category II), while females tend to 
fantasy themselves as recipient of fanta- 
sized sexual activity (category I). How- 
ever, a scanning of frequency loadings as 
converted to percentages in Table 1 for 
categories I and II shows a sex variance 
pattern across fantasy conditions, While 
not significant, males tend to alter their 
sex-specific fantasy pattern most in the 
‘Masturbatory’ condition, i.e. fantasy 
themselves as recipient (category I). In 
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contrast, females tend to alter their fan- 
tasy pattern most in the ‘Daydream’ 
condition, i.e. fantasy the sexual object аў 
recipient (category II). 

Figure 1 below illustrates a profile of 
genderspecific variances across the six 
sexual fantasy categories derived, by the 
percentage of respondents' fantasy де- 
scriptions scored as representative of 
categories, in all three sexual fantasy 
conditions combined. As shown, for all 
three fantasy conditions combined, sex 
variances in fantasy descriptions differed 
most in categories I, II, and IV. 


Summary and Discussion 


This study was concerned with the 
empirical derivation of sexual fantasy 
categories which could be used as criteria 
for personality assessment of gender 
identity. It was hypothesized that there 
would be gender-specific variances in ver- 
batim fantasy productions. Derivation of 
fantasy categories by content analysis of 
fantasy descriptions conformed to the 
view and used the starting criterion that 
fantasy is a dynamic sequence of imagery 
in which the fantasist organizes a behavi- 
oral dynamic within the fantasy, and has | 
his or her own part to play. 

Using derived sexual fantasy catego- 
ties, gender-specific variances were 
examined in different fantasy conditions. 
Findings revealed that in respective ‘Day; 
dream and ‘During Sexual Relations 
sexual fantasy conditions, a) significantly 
more females fantasized themselves the 
recipient of sexual activity from fanta- 
sized sexual objects (category I); and b) * 
significantly more males fantasized the 
sexual object as recipient (category II). 
While these findings are consistent with 
the theoretical premise that motivating 
wishes of fantasy vary according to sex 
and therefore sex differences in sexu: 
fantasy would be assumed, this variable 
of motivating wishes was not tested. 

Findings in the ‘Masturbatory’ sexual 
fantasy condition did show similar trends 
as the other two fantasy conditions. 
However, no significant sex differences 
occurred in category I (i.e. respondent as 
recipient of fantasized sexual activity). In 
addition, interesting sex differences 
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Figure 1. Relationships between per 
spective sexual fantasy categories, 


occurred across fantasy conditions. While 
males sexual fantasies were scored pre- 
dominantly as representing category 

(i.e. sexual object(s) as recipient of fanta- 
Sized sexual activity), the greatest tend- 
ency for reversal of this male pattern 
occurred in the ‘Masturbatory’ condition. 
In contrast, while females’ sexual fanta- 
Sies were scored predominantly as repre- 
senting category 1 (ie. respondent 25 
recipient of fantasized sexual activity), 
the most noticeable tendency for rever 

of this female pattern occurred in the 


centages of male an 
for all sexual fantasy € 


d female respondents in ге- 
onditions combined. 


‘Daydream’ sexual fantasy condition. 
Whether changing cultural and sex roles, 
ender variants in wishes, or effects from 
interpersonal contexts may be influencing 
variables can only be speculated. 

The extension of our knowledge about 
the processes, content and function of 
sexual fantasy holds the promise of ad- 
vancing the assessment of personality in 
areas which historically have been sensi- 
tive and taboo but often critical to the 


human experience. 
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Fingertip Aura and Interpersonal Attraction 


SERGE E. HADJOLIAN 
Long Island University 


Concluding from our survey of the literature that fingertip auras (Kirlian 


effect) might be associated with interpersonal attraction, four hypotheses were advanced to 
test this assertion. It was hypothesized that individuals would respond with bigger auras to 
(1) opposite-sex photographers as compared to same-sex photographers, (2) to seductive 
opposite-sex photographers as opposed to normally behaving opposite-sex photographers, 
(3) to opposite-sex unknown peers as opposed to same-sex unknown peers, and (4) to liked 


а 


In recent years a small but їпсгеазїп 
number of individuals have concern 
themselves with photographing plants, 
animals, and people by means of high- 
frequency electrical field photography. It 
differs from ordinary photography in that 
electricity rather than light serves as the 
photographic medium, An object and а 
portion of film are placed in a high-volt- 
age electric field resulting in à photograph 
of an aura with pulsating light rays which 
emanate from the edges of the photo- 
graphed object. The aura and rays may be 
multicolored when color film is used. 

The construction. of the apparatus 
used varies from researcher to researcher, 
but in its essence it consists of a Tesla coil 
used as the energy source plugged into an 
outlet and rigged to a metal plate. The 
Voltage travels over the surface of the 
objects, and the electricity hitting the 
exposed film serves to develop the film. 
The length of exposure time depends on 


the speed of the film and the strength of 


the current. The emanation or aura has 
been called the “Kirlian effect" after 
Kirlian, a Russian electrician who 
pores in this research commencing in 

The precise nature and cause of the 
aura is at present unknown although а 
number of theories have been advanced 
regarding its nature. It has been variously 
described as "the transformation of non- 
electrical properties of the photographed 


с A revised version of the Master's thesis at 
onnecticut College by the second author. 

The authors thank John MacKinnon for 
reading and commenting on the manuscript. 


s opposed to disliked same-sex persons. АЙ hypotheses except (2) were supported. The 
second hypothesis was significant in a direction contrary to hypothesis. Fingertip auras are 
seen as a promising measurement device in the study of interpersonal attraction. 


t into electrical ones" (Kirlian & 
n, 1974, p 35), a bioplasma body 
(Inyushin, 1968), “the cold or autoelec- 
tronic emission of electrons" (Adamenko, 
1970, p. 119), corona discharge (Boyers 
& Tiller, 1973), and emission of gases 
(Krippner & Rubin, 1974). 

Although the nature of the "Kirlian 
effect” is not known, a number of experi- 
ments have resulted in the elimination of 
several explanations. Moss and Johnson's 
research (1974) has indicated that, when 
the eters of photography are held 
constant, it is not related to heat, GSR, 
vasoconstriction, skin temperature, or 
sweat. 

It does appear to be sensitive (0 the 
psychological condition of the subject. 
One subject was told by Moss and John- 
son (1974) to drink at least one ounce of 
bourbon every fifteen minutes until he 
could imbibe no more, Pho aphs were 
taken of his fingertips at different inter 
vals. At first j^ manifested a small 
sketchy corona, regarded as a sign of 
ess or anxiety by the authors 

after long observation of many subjects. 
Subsequently, the subject's aura became 
increasingly pronounced until, after 17 
ounces, it was “all lit ul ” as the authors’ 
show (p. 64). 


о! dramatically 
d sex of the photographer is 


also reported to influence the size of the 
aura by the authors. An elderly experi- 
menter ed 
young subject 
assistant. À male photographer elicited 
smaller auras from a male subject than a 


female subject. 


sub 
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The reports were clearly lacking in 
controls, but they suggested that a sub- 
stantial aura is related to relaxation and 
attraction, whereas a small or nonexistent 
aura might be related to tension and a 
lack of attraction. From these specula- 
tions four hypotheses were formulated. 

Hypothesis 1. When the fingertips of 
the subjects are photographed, greater 
auras will be produced by an opposite-sex 
photographer than by a same-sex photog- 
rapher. 

Hypothesis 2. Subjects should be more 
attracted (and thereby emit greater auras) 
by inviting, seductive behavior of an 
Opposite-sex photographer of approxi- 
mately the same age than by the neutral 
bie of an opposite-sex photogra- 
pher. 

Hypothesis 3, In cases where randomly 
paired members of the opposite sex are 
photographed with fingertips close to- 
gether, they will mutually display greater 
auras than will randomly paired зате-зех 
individuals photographed with fingertips 
close together. 

Нурофен 4. Individuals who mutu- 
ally each other will manifest greater 
auras when their fingertips аге photo- 
graphed close together than will paired 
subjects who mutually dislike each other. 


Method 

Subjects 

The subjects consisted of white under- 
graduate student volunteers at а small 
Catholic liberal arts college (110 and 30 
women) and at a small nonsectarían 
liberal arts college (10 men, 60 women) 
in the Northeastern seaboard. 

Subjects for the first three hy; 
were obtained by contactin 
college cafeterias and school | 
asking them to participate in 
ing, brief, experiment in attraction. 
Approximately half those contacted ac- 
cepted. To test the fourth hypothesis 
Subjects were obtained via sociometric 
classification. Dormitory students were 
given a list of the same sex students living 
in their dorm and were asked to rank the 
names from best to least liked after being 
informed of the scientific value of the 
study in understanding interpersonal 


potheses 
Students in 
lounges and 
an interest- 
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attraction as well as being assured of the 
confidentiality of the rankings. Rankings 
were obtained from a female dormitory 
chosen at random containing 33 women, 
and from a male dormitory containing 87 
males, 

Photographers 

Two male and two female Caucasian 
photographers were used. A brief, admit- 
tedly subjective, description of them 
follows: 

Female photographer A. An attractive 
27-year-old secretary with an eastern 
European accent. 

Male photographer A. A small, slight 
29-year-old graduate student of average 
attractiveness with an eastern European 
accent. 

Female photographer B. An attractive 
21-year-old undergraduate student. 

Male photographer B. Ап attractive 
21-year-old undergraduate student. 


Apparatus 

The Kirlian equipment was purchased 
from Mankind Research Unlimited and 
the technical specifications for the power 
supply were as follows: the minimum 
voltage was from 27,000 V. to 49,000 V. 
maximum; nominal current — 10 micro- 
amperes, pulse frequency — 60 cycles; 
pulse duration from 80% duty cycle 
lurned on to 20% duty cycle turned on; 
input frequency — 60 cycles; output 
frequency from 1.4 Khz to 900 Khz. 

The procedure for providing the volt- 
age for picture taking was to connect à 


117 V A.C. 60 cycle input to a step-down | 


transformer which was then fed to a 60 
cycle vibrating relay. The dwell time of 
the relay points was adjusted by turning 
the voltage control knob clockwise ог 
counterclockwise. This varied the duty 
cycle for the on-time of the input to the 
primary of the Tesla coil. By setting ап 
exposure time of one second, the voltage 
control knob was adjusted to the point 
where the best electrophotographic image 
was produced. The voltage was set at this 
point. In addition to set voltage and 
exposure time, the frequency, pulse and 
Wave form remained standardized 
throughout the experiment. 


E 
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Ld 
plate on D. When film is placed on plexiglass she 


~ 


Figure 1. Depiction of the Kirlian apparatus used in the experiment. Power supply is 


shown at A, timer at B, transformer at 


C, and plexiglass sheet superimposed on metal 


et, and the subject places his fingers on 


film, and the current is turned on, the film is thereby exposed, 


i In Figure 1 the power supply is shown 
n relation to the remainder of the equip- 
E for the experiment. The power 
thse was connected to a 1/16 inch 
dii ‚4 һу 7” steel plate, which became 
um er when the power supply was 
di on during the exposure time bya 

ng device. The steel plate was placed 
me the center of a 6" by 10” by 4" thick 
en teet, which was placed on top 
ущ 2" by 2" by 4” wooden blocks. 
"e е of the steel plate was taped 10 
e plexiglass sheet using a black electri- 
о | p type tape. Kodak color Polar- 
n (108) was placed on the steel 


Procedure 
Дора were taken їп a darkened 
~“. “> using color Polaroid film with a 
ndard exposure time of one second. 
exposure time was activated by 


pressing the switch of an electrical timer, 
sending the electrical current from. the 
electrostatic plate to (he subject being 
photographed For the single subject 
photography, the subject was told to 
place the index and middle finger of the 
hand with which he wrote firmly" on the 
film. For the two-subject photography 
(Hypotheses 3 and 4), the pairs of sub 
jects were told to place their fingers close 
together firmly on the film, but without 
touching each other 

1 when very firm pressure ^ applied, the 
diameter of the fingertip ares is bigger # 
opposed to lighter pressure when the diameter 
в smaller emanation emitted by the 
subject is distributed around the fingertip ares 
When the мез 


falls within the same 
system, 


and thus had no discernible effect on the results 
of the experiment. 


difference in pressure 
discriminative category of the scorin 


| 
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Although Moss and Johnson (1974) 
have reported finding no correlation be- 
tween the GSR and fingertip aura, as an 
added precaution we had each subject dip 
his fingers in talcum powder in order to 
inhibit sweating which might affect elec- 
trical conduction.? 

To ensure stability, four consecutive 
photographs of the subject’s fingers in 
slightly different parts of the film were 
taken in rapid succession. The entire set 
of photographs was treated as a single 
score for the subject except for the paired 
subjects where the combined sets of 
scores from the pair were treated as a 
single score. 

АП subjects received an explanation of 
how the apparatus worked and two trial 
runs (one with the lights on and another 
with them off) were made in order to 
allay any anxiety about electric shock. 
For Hypotheses 3 and 4, which called for 
pairs of subjects to be photographed, it 
was desired to have the subjects respond 
to each other rather than to the photogra- 
pher. Hence, in this case the individuals 
were taught to take their own photograph 
by having one of them press the switch, 
the photographer being absent from the 
cubicle. 

In testing Hypothesis 1 (which called 
for differential reactions by subjects ac- 
cording to the sex of the photographer) 
ten male subjects and ten female subjects 
from the nonsectarian college were 
photographed individually by male 
photographer B, and another ten of each 
Sex were photographed by female 
photographer B, the order of sex of the 
subjects being counterbalanced. Because 
of a misunderstanding, a partial replica- 
tion was undertaken for an additional ten 
males from the Catholic college using 
male and female photographers A. The 
behavior of photographers in all cases was 


"normal," polite, but superficial, 
To test Hypothesis 2 (normal behavior 
versus  seductive behavior), female 


photographer A photographed a new 
batch of 10 males in the normal fashion, 
and another 10 males in the “seductive” 
fashion. The “seductive” fashion consist- 


2 We are indebted to John MacKinnon for this 
Suggestion. 
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ed of holding the subject's hand for 
several seconds prior to placing it on the 
film, telling him that he was very айтас 
tive and that she liked him and offering 
her first name, phone number, and 
address. 

Male photographer B tested 10 females 
from the nonsectarian college in the 
"normal" fashion, and 10 in the *seduc- 
tive" manner. His behavior was similar to 
that of female photographer A except 
that he asked for the female student's 
first name, phone number, and address. 

Hypothesis 3 (that opposite sex auras 
would be greater than same sex auras for 
pairs) involved 3 sets of 10 pairs of 
subjects each (all male, all female, hetero- 
sexual). АП subjects were randomly 
paired within the restrictions of each 
condition. Hypothesis 4 (mutual liking vs. 
mutual disliking) involved checking the 
sociometric ranking of dormitory room- 
mates. All cases where two individuals 
ranked each other mutually as 1 or 2 
became eligible for the mutually liking 
pairs. All cases where two individuals 
mutually ranked each other as least liked 
or next to least liked were considered to 
be mutually disliking pairs. The M was 
equal to 40 with 10 subjects from each of. 
the four conditions: male dislike, female 
dislike, male like, female like). Last, it 
should be noted that none of the photog- 
taphers or subjects knew each other, and 
different subjects were used in testing 
each of the hypotheses. 


Aura Scoring System | 
In order to score the auras, a 7-point 
Scoring system was devised based on 
intensity, size, and “freedom from 
anxiety” as defined below. Intense auras 
were defined by brightness and color. The 
brighter the aura, the more intense it was- 
Size was measured to determine the 
length of the spikes on the aura, but not 
the diameter of the ting which was à 
function of the subject’s finger size. 
Anxiety was indicated by the presence of 
fingerprints within the auras in the photo- 
graphs (Inyushin, 1970)3 Since it йө 
desired that the Scores reflect attraction _ 
au Fingerprints do not result from finger pres- 
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(B) 


(C) 
Figure 2. Examples of differently scored 
auras. The auras on (A) were scored 7, 
кй in the middle (B) were scored 4, and 
hose on (C) were scored 1. 


n than anxiety, one point was sub- 
na * from the score when anxiety was 

“ы Ар be present. The description of 
n ifferent scores that could be 
chieved is as follows: 
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Score of 7. These auras had longer 
than 1/8 of an inch spikes and were 
predominantly white in color. They were 
also the brightest or clearest auras. 

Score of 6. These auras were identical 
to the previous score in all dimensions 
except the white spikes were less than 1/8 
of an inch. 

Score of 5. These auras were at least 
greater than 1/16 of an inch in size and 
were blue in color. They were slightly less 
intense than 6s and 7s, but were clearly 
visible. 

Score of 4. These auras were less than 
1/16 of an inch and were only slight pings 
of blue with barely visible spikes. They 
were less intense than auras rated 5, 6, 
and 7 in that they were only faintly 
visible. 

Score of 3. These auras were barely 
visible at all, had no spikes, were slightly 
blue in color and were extremely dim or 
of little intensity. They were harder to 
detect than auras rated 4 and were, in 
some parts, fading away. 

Score of 2. A score of two was given 
to photos in which there were no auras at 
all. 

Score of 1. This score was given to 
brownish smudges that were fingerprints 
instead of auras from around the finger. 
They were fairly dim and were of what- 
ever size the individual's fingers were. 

Examples of auras may be seen in 


Figure 2. 


Reliability 

Eight undergraduate students (four 
men, four women) volunteered to serve as 
judges. They were trained with examples 
derived from earlier pilot studies, One 
reliability estimate was obtained from 
overall scores ascribed to four pairs of 
prints of an individual's aura appearing in 
a given photo. Another reliability esti- 
mate was obtained for the photos in 
which two sets of prints appeared, each 
obtained from 4 different individual 
(Hypotheses 3 and 4). In this case, the 
judge averaged the two sels subjectively 
to obtain an overall judged average. 

Reliability coefficients were obtained 
by randomly splitting the eight judges 
into two groups, each group containing 
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Table 1 
One-Between, One-Within Analysis of Variance 2 
for Sex of Photographers and Sex of Subjects 
df MS F 
Between 
Sex of Subjects 1 14 = 
between error 18 46 | 
Within 
Sex of photographers (P) 1 43 1.64 
Subjects x Р 1 2.09 8.00% 
within error 18 26 
*p55,025. | 
two men and two women. The mean sign ANOVA was computed as shown in 
scores attributed to each subject from Table 1. As predicted, the significant 


one group were then correlated with the 
means of the other group and then 
boosted in accordance with the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula for a 
doubled test. The resulting coefficients 
were .96 (N = 100) for judgments of 
photographs taken from only one subject, 
and .996 (М = 70) when two subjects 
were represented on a photograph. Both 
reliability values are considered quite high 
and support the use of the aura scoring 
system in this experiment. 


Results 


Although the distribution of aura 
Scores is J shaped, with most scores 
falling in the high range, the use of the f 
statistic and the analysis of variance was 
not precluded because a) similar sampling 
distributions were found in all conditions 
and b) the ЈУ was sufficiently high to 
satisfy the Central Limit Theorem (Bon- 
eau, 1960). 

Hypothesis 1, which posited a differ- 
ential in auras elicited by male and by 
female photographers as a function of the 
sex of the subject, essentially called for a 
significant interaction between sex of 
photographer and subject. A mixed de- 


interaction was found and is graphically 
portrayed in Figure 3, which shows that 
photographing the opposite sex elicited 
greater auras than photographing the 
same sex, though the effect is more 
pronounced for male auras than for b 
male ones. | 
Specific 1 tests by sex showed that 
male photographer B elicited gen 
auras from the female d 
female photographer B with the 
female ыа е = 1.94, р < 05). ОМ 
the other hand, only a trend in the 
predicted direction was found for the 
difference between these same photoga 
phers when photographing female e 
jects (t 1.16, NS). The inadvertena 
replication with another batch of "y 
subjects involving male and fen 
photographers A also supported the p | 
Subject portion of Hypothesis 1. ‘a 
female photographers elicited gam 
auras from the males than the m 
photographer (t = 2.30, p < 05). 
Hypothisis 2, that subjects are m 
aroused by seductive behavior 0 ү, 
opposite-sex photographer than by n°% 
tral behavior, was tested by a 2 uo A 
factorial ANOVA as shown in Table А | 
Inspection of this table shows all c? | 


| 
ort | 
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Figure 3. Interaction effect for sex of photographer and sex of subject. 


Table 2 


i i Scores for 
Summary of Analysis of Variance of Aura ; ; 
Normally Friendly and Seductive Photographers with Opposite Sex Subjects 


13.80* 
21515 
155825 


Sex of experimenters (S) 
Role of photographers (R) 


Interactions S x R 


Error 
| 


"* *p« 005. 
** p« 001. 
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Female Ss 
with Male Photographer" 
B. 
*- -- - Male Ss with 
Female Photographer 
7 A. 
А : 
6 7-6 | 
= 
95 
[7] 
I 
3 
ч 


Normally friendly 


Role of Photographers 


Figure 4. Interaction effect for opposite sex photographer and subjects in “normal” 


and “seductive” situation. 


ditions to be significant. However, Figure 
4 reveals that the posited interaction 
came out in an opposite direction than 
that predicted. Subjects in the seductive 
condition manifested lower aura scores 
than those in the normal condition. The 
difference is most marked for the male 
subjects whose low scores in the seductive 
condition account for the overall differ- 
ences between the sexes, with men scor- 
ing lower than women. 

The female student reaction to seduc- 
tive behavior on the part of the male 
photographer as contrasted with normal 
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Seductive 


photographer behavior did not quite 
teach significance (t = 1.43). The male 
response, as clearly shown in Figure 4, was | 
highly significant (¢= 4.44, p < .01). 
Hypothesis 3 stated that randomly 
paired opposite-sex pairs would manifest 
greater auras than same-sex pairs of eithet 
sex. As Table 3 shows, the hypothesis i$ 
clearly supported. The heterosexual 
group showed the greatest auras, followed 
by the all-male, and all-female groups. 
respectively. The greater auras of the) 
all-male group is of interest but did пой 
figure in the hypothesis. 
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Table 3 
Comparison of Auras of All-Female, All-Male, and Heterosexual Groups 


N (in pairs) | Type of Group 
10 Heterosexual 
1=2.37" 
10 All-Males t2644*** 
t= 4.65** 


All-Females 


Table 4 


Means, Standard Deviations, and t Value Comparisons of 
Mutually Liking and Mutually Disliking Couples 


Description of Conditions 


Sex 
of Pairs 


Number 


Of Pairs Types of pats 


Most liked each other 


10 Males 


Males | Least liked each other 


Females | Most liked each other 


Least liked each other 


Females 


** p < 001. 


it is possible that the effect of the 


Hypothesis 4 predicted greater auras ` 


for mutually liking couples than for 
mutually disliking couples. Evidence in 
this regard is shown in Table 4, which 
indicates that for both men and women, 
mutually liking couples manifested con- 
Siderably greater auras than mutually 
disliking couples. 


Other Analyses 


Because only four photographers were 
used in the experiment (two of each sex), 


experimental condition is confounded 
with the personality of the photographer. 
The subjects might have responded to the 
personality or physical appearance of the 
photographer rather than to his sex. We 
attempted to answer this question by 
comparing subjects within the same con- 
dition who differed only in the photogra- 
pher who photographed them. Because 
only men showed significant response to 
the sex of the photographer, we used 
only male subjects in this analysis. 
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For the "normal" condition it was 
possible to compare the 10 men who 
were photographed by male photographer 
A with the 10 men who were photo- 
graphed in the same condition by male 
photographer B. The respective means 
were 5.42 and 5.74 and the f value, .74, 
was clearly not significant. 

When the female photographers A and 
B were compared in the "normal" condi- 
tion with regard to the men they photo- 
gaphed, the respective means were 6.40 
and 6.40 with г = .00. Thus, experimenter 
variation did not contribute to our re- 
sults. 

Reflecting on our findings, we rea- 
soned that if aura size is a function of 
attraction, a continuum ought to exist 
such that mutually liking couples ought 
to manifest the greatest auras followed by 
couples whose members would be rela- 
tively indifferent to each other (randomly 
paired same-sex couples) followed finally 
by mutually disliking couples. For men, 
those who liked each other had a mean 
aura of 6.08 as compared to a mean of 
4.80 for randomly paired men. The dif- 
ference was quite Significant (¢ = 4.18, p 
X .001). The men who disliked each 
Other manifested a mean of 3.01, the 
comparison between the randomized and 
mutually disliking group also being sig- 
nificant (t = 5.86, p < .001). 

For women, mutual likers showed a 
mean score of 6.30 and randomized 
female pairs a mean of 2.57, the differ- 
ence being extremely significant (t = 
8.36, p < .001), The mutually disliking 
couples showed a mean of 2.37, the 
comparison between the randomized and 
mutually disliking group not being signifi- 
cant. Thus, although a monotonic trend is 
also apparent for women, the low scores 
for randomized women precluded com- 
plete validation of our thesis. 


Discussion 


The results of the experiment have 
strongly supported the notion that finger- 
tip auras are strongly associated with 
attraction. That men responded more 
strongly than women to Opposite-sex 
photographers may be related to зех-тоје 
learning. Women аге taught to respond 
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much more openly to both men ап 
women, and they seem to be much тог 
comfortable in most interpersonal situa 
tions as compared to men. Men often 
view other men as potential rivals and 
competitors, but are much more open 
with women in interpersonal situations, 
This notion receives support in the work 
of Rubin (1974) who reported that male 
subjects are more likely to refuse to 
participate in a personal disclosure situa- 
tion with male experimenters than with 
female experimenters. 

The only hypothesis not supported 
also turned out to be as significant as the 
other hypotheses — but in the opposite. 
direction to that predicted. In retrospect, 
this finding reflects in part the erroneous 
understanding of seductive behavior by 
the experimenters and in part the practi- 
cal limitations of gathering data within a 
specified time period. 

With the art of hindsight, it is apparent 
that the photographers, given the brief 
interaction with the subjects, were too 
forward in the “seductive” condition, 
Particularly must this have been the case 
with female photographer A. Slightly 


older at age 27 than her male undergradu- , 


ate subjects, and dealing with the prob- 
ably conservative male youth at a sub- 
urban Catholic college, it is possible that 
she frightened the male subjects more 
than aroused them. 

The fact that the female subjects 
showed only a slight, nonsignificant de- 
cline from the “seductive” to the "nor 
mal” probably reflects two factors. First, 
it is more in keeping with the socially 
accepted sex-role behaviors for men 10 
pursue women rather than vice-versa 
Second, the female subjects, unlike the 
male subjects in the .“seductive” con 
dition, came from a relatively sophisti 
cated campus in which heterosexual inter- 
action on the basis of short acquaintance 
Was probably much more acceptable than 
Was the case with the Catholic school. и 

Easily the most intriguing question 
arising from our findings is “Now that we 
have demonstrated that fingertip auras 
are related to liking, what are these 
auras?” Unfortunately, our experimen! 
Was not set up to answer this question, 


L 
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|| and the speculation as to what it is will 
А радуе to await further research. 

The fact that we do not as yet know 
|| its precise nature should not deter us 
| from further research in determining its 

correlates. After all, electricity has proven 
of inestimable value despite the fact that 
its precise nature is not completely under- 
stood. We believe that the results of the 
present experiment justify further re- 
search of the Kirlian effect. Future re- 
earch might involve more sophisticated 
‘equipment than our rather primitive 
model, the use of standard color film, 
which may permit the elicitation of vari- 
ous colors with various emotional states, 
as described in the literature (Krippner & 
Rubin, 1974). 

In addition, photographers graded for 

Eines, of the same age as the 
subjects, and less forward in their “seduc- 
live" behavior might be used in a future 
replication. Future research also might 
concern itself with the relation of auras 
and physical attractiveness, similarity, 
self-esteem and other variables studied 
earlier in interpersonal attraction experi- 
ments. It would likewise be of value to 

M Study different kinds of relationships: 
dating, engagement, marriage, divorce, as 
well as different degrees of marriage 
adjustment to determine their relation- 
ship to aural patterns. 


The fact that fingertip auras are non- 
verbal and may be beyond conscious 
control makes them of great interest as 
possible measures of attraction. They 

* possibly may be immune to the demand 
characteristics of a situation as well as to 
the Socially desirability pressures of paper 
and pencil measures. 


р, The Kirlian effect has been played up 
by the mass, popular magazines as smack- 
Ing of the occult, claivoyance, and charla- 
‘anism; consequently, it is hardly remark- 
able that few scientific researchers have 
taken the potentials of this research too 
Seriously, since such action might have 
nes in amused, scoffing reactions by 
E colleagues. Our position, however, is 
х that we are dealing with a reliable, real 
phenomenon which appears to be clearly 
associated with interpersonal attraction 
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though its precise properties and nature 
await further clarification. 
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MMPI Psychopathic deviate (Pd), Hypomania (Ma), and Lie (ZL) scales which was interpreted 
to be a social adjustment factor. Four other factors were identified, Results indicated the 


hospital and out-patient rehabilitation 
Settings. The question posed by the study 
was: Can potential nonrehabilitants be 
identified using the MMPI and selected 
biographic data at the time they are 
initially evaluated for entrance into a 
vocational rehabilitation program? 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects in the study were 61 male 
veterans, the total number available, who 
possessed service connected disability 
ratings, Data were collected at VA Hos- 
pital Richmond, Virginia, between Sep- 
tember 10, 1973 and September 9, 1974, 
Mean age and educational level were 34.6 
years and 11.6 years Tespectively. Fifty 
Subjects possessed physical disability 
ratings while 11 were rated for psycho- 
logical disabilities. АП Subjects had been 
discharged from a hospital and found 
medically suitable for entering a vocation- 
al rehabilitation program. Thirty-three 


Subjects were Caucasian and 28 were 
Black. 


Procedure 

Each subject was scheduled for an 
appointment for evaluation and vocation. 
al planning prior to entrance into train- 
ing. At that time an explanation of the 
research project was given each subject 
and his participation requested. Each 
subject signed a consent form allowing 
use of his test data in the study. The 
MMPI and Otis-Lennon Mental Ability. 
Test were administered. The following 
biographic data were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire: Age at counseling, formal edu- 
cation, employment history, home occu- 
рапсу status, marital status, race, number? 
of dependents, type of disability, service 
connected disability rating, self-rating 4 
functional disability and age at onset of | 
disability. | 

Follow-up was made six months after | 
entrance into training. Subjects were con 
sidered “successful” if they were either | 
pursuing vocational rehabilitation success 
Шу or were employed full-time in an 
appropriate occupation. 

The analysis Of data used а BMDO7™M 
Stepwise Discriminant Analysis computer | 
program provided by the Health Science > 
Computing Facility at UCLA. The set a 
Predictor values developed could be con 
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3 
sidered to be weightings for each of the 


_gyariables included in the study. Chi- 
square was used to determine the statisti- 
cal significance of prediction in the study. 


A factor analysis of the most significant 
variables identified through discriminant 
analysis was performed. Factor loadings 
of + 0.5 were considered significant. The 
linear discriminant analysis identified 
variables that successfully differentiated 
between groups, but factor analysis clari- 
fied the relationship of the most signifi- 


\ cant discriminators to each other. 
Results 

It was possible to differentiate be- 
tween the two groups using linear discri- 
minant analysis with a high degree of 

| accuracy. In the successful group 32 of 
33 subjects were correctly classified. In 
the unsuccessful group 25 of 28 subjects 
Were correctly classified. The discrimina- 
tion between groups was significantly 
better than chance (p < .001). In fact 
93,44 per cent of the subjects were 
correctly identified as successful or un- 

| Successful using linear discriminant analy- 
sis. 

The three validity scales of the MMPI 
(L, F and K) and two clinical scales (Ma 
and Pd) were the most important psycho- 
logical contributors to variance between 
Broups contributing 21.36 per cent. The 
following seven biographic variables con- 
tributed 27.69 per cent of the variance 

etween groups: home occupancy status; 

s self-rated mobility; self-rated manipula- 
tion; age at onset of disability; self-rated 
psychological limitations; number of de- 
pendents; educational level. The 34 vari- 
ables employed in the study accounted 
for 61.15 per cent of the variance be- 
tween groups. 

The results of factor analysis of the 13 
Breatest contributors to variance listed 
above yielded five*factors. Table 1 lists 
the major variable loadings from factor 
analysis of the 13 best discriminators 
between groups. Factor number one, 
interpreted as a social adjustment factor, 

4 Involved three scales of the MMPI (F, Pd 
and Ma), age at onset of disability and a 
self-rating of psychological limitations. 
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Factor number two, interpreted as an 
economic stability factor, involved two 
biographic variables (home occupancy 
status and number of dependents) and 
two MMPI scales (1, and K). Factor three 
involved an estimate of general intelli- 
gence and the L scale of the MMPI. 
Factor four involved a self-rating scale 
indicating physical mobility limitations 
and education. Factor five was identified 
with a single self-rating on limitations in 
manipulation ability. 

Results of the analysis of data identi- 
fied unsuccessful rehabilitants as younger 
at the time of onset of disability and 
psychological evaluation for vocational 
rehabilitation. Further, unsuccessful vet- 
erans obtained higher MMPI Pd and Ma 
scale scores, but lower K scale scores, 
Unsuccessful rehabilitants less frequently 
owned their own homes and had fewer 
dependents than successful rehabilitants. 


Discussion 


The original intent of this study was to 
investigate MMPI correlates with nonreha- 
bilitation among disabled veterans. It was 
hypothesized that elevated MMPI Hypo- 
chondriasis (Hs) scores would correlate 
positively with nonrehabilitant status 
similarly to Carnes’ (1971) finding using 
anatomy responses on the Rorschach, 
Discussions with clinicians su; sted that 
MMPI Schizophrenia (Sc) and pression 
(D) scales might be strong correlates with 
nonrehabilitant status. However, the re- 
sults of this study identified a ЈУ 
pattern associated with MMPI Psycho- 
pathic deviate (Pd) and Hypomania (Ma) 
scales among nonrehabilitants. These find- 
ings are consistent with those of Ayer, 
Thoreson, and Butler (1966) in which 
MMPI Pd scale scores predicted nonreha- 
bilitation status among state Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation clients. The use 
of the MMPI with biographic data seems 
to increase nonrehabilitant prediction 
ability to 93 per cent when compared 
with 63 per cent through use of biograph- 
ic data alone (DeMann, 1963). 

The finding that MMPI Pd and Ma 
scales are identified with nonrehabilitant 
status was not surprising. It appeared that 
the nonrehabilitants, who were younger 
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Table 1 
Unrotated Factor Loadings for Thirteen Selected Variables $ 
Factor Loadings 
iabl ШШШ Re RN 
Variable 1 к 3 Я 5 
=| B 
Pd NI -73 | -.09 336 28 07 
= –.06 322 
Ma ~.72 01 05 | 
L 09 | –.54 -.63 -.14 -.19 
-.72 34 21 04 08 
K 37 | -.70 06 122 00 
IQ 41 -.10 AES -.11 06 
Years formal education 20 | -44 46 | -.53 1 
Home occupancy status 45 60 | -16 | -15 | -15 
Dependents 34 69 10 | -06 | -10 
Mobility 38 48 17 66 | -18 
Мапїршайоп ПК Ж03 | -.22 35 81 
Psychological limit -67 Д5 13 | -27 30 
Age onset disability 
by six years than rehabilitants, reflected were functioning to the detriment of | 
the social adjustment difficulties of youth nonrehabilitant group. Due to medi 
described by Musser, Stenger, and Baker Screening the total population of veterans. 
(Note 1). The pattern of “acting-out” in this study presented fewer psychiatric: 
behavior Musser et al. described among disabilities than the VA hospita admis- 
Vietnam era veterans in general who enter sion population at large (Musser et aly 
Veterans Administration Hospitals was Note 1). 
identified by the MMPI Pd and Ma scales The significance, in behavioral te 


in this study. The “acting-out” character 
disorder which accounted for the most 
frequent VA hospital psychiatric facility 
admission would be consistent with the 
MMPI Pd and Ma scale “two point” 
profiles suggested in this study. Surpris- 
ingly, however, only a minority of veter- 
ans, 18 per cent, of the total population 
in this study possessed psychiatric dis- 
abilities diagnosed according to the 
American Psychiatric Association (1968). 
That finding would Suggest that undiag- 
nosed psychiatric maladjustment factors 


flagrant violators of social norms, b 
simply individuals who were outside if 
mainstream of American economic life: 


differences between blacks and whites 
MMPI Pd scale scores were found in 
Study adds support to the findings ! 
Davis and Jones (1974). Those ашћом 
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found that when educational level is held 
constant no difference exists between 
lacks and whites on MMPI Pd scale 
scores. 

One of the most puzzling findings of 
this study was the negative relationship 
between MMPI K scale scores, an ego 
strength scale, and economic stability 
variables in Factor two. The curvilinear 
nature of the K scale yields an optimum 
level of adjustment and ego strength near 
the midrange of scores (Dahlstrom, 
Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 1972). Very high K 
scale scores identify rigid controlled indi- 
viduals who possess little emotional re- 
serve for coping. In this study K scale 
Scores operated as a means, in part, of 
discriminating nonrehabilitants from re- 
habilitants but were inversely related to 
economic stability factors of home occu- 
pancy status and number of dependents 
in factor analysis. 

The hypothesis that MMPI Pd and Ma 
scale score elevations identify potential 
Nonrehabilitants among disabled veterans 
in this setting seems justified from the 
findings of this study. Further research to 
test the generalizability of those findings 
is needed. If, in fact, younger disabled 
Veterans with social adjustment problems 
manifested by "acting-out" constitute a 
high risk” population of potential non- 
Tehabilitants then an experimental pro- 
Bram aimed at changing that behavior 
Would be a necessary part of vocational 
rehabilitation, The impulsiveness and 
difficulty with authority figures implied 
in "acting-out" behavior would seem to 
be most effectively changed by а 
behaviorally-oriented rehabilitation pro- 
gram. In such a behavioral program the 
re lente between behavior and rein- 
Orcement would be close, eliminating 
Many opportunities for failure on the 
Veteran's part. The ultimate objective of 
Such а behaviorally-oriented program 
Would be the reduction of "acting-out" 
ehavior and increased self-directed be- 
к of a socially adaptive nature. Such 
t Increase in social adaption would seem 
9 increase the potential nonrehabilitant's 


here for success in vocational rehabili- 
оп. 
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Reference Note 


Musser, M. J., Stenger, C. A., & Baker, J. J. 
Psychosocial rehabilitation ој Vietnam era 
veterans in the Veteran's Administration 
health care system. Paper presented at the 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Psychoanalysis and the American Associ- 
ation for Social Psychiatry, April 1972. 
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First-Order Factor Structure of the Personality Research Form 


MAURICE LORR and RITA FURST SEIFERT 
The Catholic University of America 


Summary: То establish the first-order factor structure of the Personality Research Form, a 
high school sample of 327 boys and a college sample of 215 men and women were 
administered Form AA, Principal component analyses were made, in both samples, of the 
20 scales subdivided into two subsets, Nine factors were found to be equivalent in the 
college and high school data. Comparison with Edwards and Abbott analyses revealed 


substantial agreement. It was concluded that 12 scales could be used to 


measure the 


constructs embodied in the Personality Research Form, 


The Personality Research Form (PRF) 
(Jackson, 1967) is a relatively new inven- 
tory designed 


factor . The dures invol 
fessi ср пате Miche 
M yt esed of 
of items, se n of items 
fluenced by social desirabil- 
ity, and assembly of homogeneous scales 
controlled for acquiescence. As one of 
the best of the recent crop of technically 
шен , the ig has been 
research. Its second- 
Order factor structure has been ‘thor 


ue n. Mois, Barnes, 


1), by Seidman 
. The 
PRF 


by Edwards 
colleagues (Edwards & Abbott, 1972; 
telation to the Edwards 4 ое 


m. However, 

по! пе 

constructs such as 

defensiveness, har oe а 

sentience measured by PRF. Thus а fair 
dimensions = 


and the 


have because were d Жез 
quately represented in their analyses. The 


by 
ей in exploring the full 
-order factors thot PRE чу Дъ E 
by its 20 scales, The findings should also 
provide evidence on the stability of the 


dimensions isolated in the EPPS and the 
EPI. 


Method 


The subjects in the first sample cons 
sisted of 327 paid male volunteers in four 
grades of one high school. The second 
sample included 215 men and women, 

paid volunteers, drawn from two 
eastern colleges, Form AA was adminis 
tered to the boys in their classrooms and 
to college samples in small groups. 

Each of the scales is defined by 20 
items, half of which are keyed true and 
half are keyed false, To devise homogene- 
ous subtests, each scale was divided into 
true-keyed and false-keyed subsets, and” 
each subset of ten was in turn divided 
into two. First the 40 true- and false: 
keyed subsets were intercorrelated and 
analyzed by the method of principil 
components. Next the 20 x 4 subsets 
were intercorrelated and analyzed by the 
same method. Separate analyses were run 
for the high school and college data, 
Cattell’s (1966) “Scree” test was used LA 
decide on the number of factors to retain: 
The college and high school data wert 
treated somewhat differently, however: 
The two validity measures (social desit 
ability and infrequency) were analy: 
only in the college data. Each set 
factors retained were rotated by tht 
normal varimax procedure. 


Results | 
The scree test indicated the presen 
of 12 factors on the high school halle 
score intercorrelation matrix but 00 
factor was considered uninterpretal 
The test indicated the presence of 
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Table 1 
Correlations of PRF Half-Scores With Factors 


(.74, .62) (58, 52) 


Ех (-,42) Ми (35,49) 
Ми (–,45) Зе (66,—) 
f Pi (46,55) 
Change 8 Au (37,—) 9 Сп (63,76) 
Ch (77,49) 
Dominance 9 Do (79,71) п Do (67,60) 
é Ex (58,52) Ех (77,82) 
\ Ми (.53,—) 
Endurance 4 Ac (79,63) 4 Ас (77,58) 
| Еп (66,83) En (80,50) 
1 Mamnavoidance 10 На (72, .54) 8 На (76, 78) 
{ Se (—,--55) А 
Order 1 с (64,19) 2 а (6. 
` Im (4.50, 63) im (61,567) 
Or (81,81) Qr (78,78) 
Social 3 Ex (42,-) 10 5 (59,74) 
Recognition 57 (.60,~.74) bays 
C =, -, 15 Au ( lm 
Succorance 12 4 um ~ (74, 73) 
у — 7. Se (43) 
Understanding 6 E e (и (62,45) 
(52,-) 


factors in the college half-scores but two are: Abasement uton- 
Wépresented. the validity measures. The Affiliation debe ony mh. виле. 
total peace accounted for page om (A { ), Dominance 
ta was 63% while in ge V Exhibit у 
data 78% of the variance was included. (Do), учу» QY ==] Џи). 
results of analyses of the 80 x 80 — Harmavoidance Order (Or), Play (РТ), 
Quarter score correlation matrices were —Nurturance d Recognition (50), 
essentially the same as those of the half — Sentlence (Se), and Understanding 
‘ores. Thus only the half-score findings “two validity scales are 
Will be reported. (Un). In addition two Win), and Desir- 
k The findings are presented in Table 1. included: Infrequency Е 
The scales included in the PRF, Form AA ability (Оу). 


Te 
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First-Order Factor Structure of the PRE 


Table 2 
Factors Convergent in Three Analyses 


Construct 


Aggression Е-3 (Ag, De) 
Dominance F-4 (Do, Ex) 
Endurance Е-5 (En, Ac) 
Understanding F-6 (Un, Se) 
Play F-7 (РІ, Af) 
Exhibition F-8 (Ex, Sr) 
Abasement F-9 (Ab, -De) 
Change F-10 (Ch, Se) 
Order 

Succorance 

Nurturance 


Infrequency 


E-A-K: Edwards, Abbott, & Klockars, 
LS: Lorr & Seifert. 


Comparison of the college and high 
school findings reveals good agreement on 
nine dimensions. These are: Affiliation, 
Order, Endurance, Understanding, Harm 
avoidance, Change, Social Recognition, 
Dominance, Ѕиссогапсе vs, Autonomy. 
Unique to the college data are Abase- 
ment, Play, and Agreeableness, In addi- 
tion Infrequency and Desirability appear 
since they were included. The unique 


high school factors are Aggression and 
Defendence. 


The separation of items into true- and 
false-keyed subtests within the analyses 
leads to some observations on at least 
7 of the scales. The findings suggest 
that the same factors are not represented 
in both the true- and false-keyed items of. 
Abasement, Aggression, Defendence, De- 
sirability, Sentience, and Understanding. 
The most obvious example is where the 


L-S College 


F-1 (Do, Ex) F-11 (Do, Ex) r 
F4 (En, Ac) F4 (En, Ac) | 
Е-11 (Un, Se) F-7 (En, Se) 

F9 (PI, Af) F-14 (РІ) 

F-12 (Ex) 

F-16 (4b,-De) | Е-12 (4b) 

F-13 (Ch) F-9 (Ch) 

F3 (Cs, Or) F-2 (Cs, Im, Or) 
F-7 (Su,-Au) 

Е-5 (Nu, -Ag) 

F-17 (In) 


1972; E-A: Edwards & Abbott, 1973) 


false-keyed items of Aggression and DA 
fendence join to form a factor labeled 
Agreeableness. Another example consis | 
of the true-keyed Defendence items and 
the false-keyed Abasement items that 


form the Defendence factor. 


Discussion 


The two analyses lead to the conclu 
sion that the PRF measures 12 dimen 


other scales. This implies that a user E 
Form AA could find a distinctive pattern 
on the basis of only 13 scales if this 
appeared desirable. However, the Succor: 
ance and Autonomy scales should Б 
combined since the continuum defined! 

bipolar. 
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How consistent are the factors identi- 
fied here with those isolated by Edwards 
Ў al. in their two analyses? Table 2 
presents the factors judged to be converg- 
ent within three studies involving college 
subjects. If the Infrequency factor is 
considered, there is substantial agreement 
in nine dimensions. The two Edwards 
studies indicate confirmation ол eight 
factors. In the Edwards, Abbott, and 
Klockars study (1972), the first two 
factors isolated are clearly second-order 
Гала thus not listed. The first is defined by 
Change, Cognitive Structure, Harmavoid- 
ance, Impulsivity, and Order. The second 
factor is loaded by Affiliation, Auton- 
omy, Nurturance, Social Recognition, 
and Succorance. The only factors isolated 
in the present study, but not by Edwards 
et al. are Harm avoidance and Social 
ү Recognition. 

It is of some interest to compare the 
present first-order factor analysis with the 
higher order analyses reported by Seid- 
man et al. on a male sample of 231 
undergraduates. Seidman isolated five fac- 
tors. Affective Expression vs. Control (I) 
is based on Pi, Im, Ex, Af vs. Ha, Or, Cs. 
Social ascendency (II) consists of Dy, Ac, 

"En, and Do. Defensiveness vs. Humility 
(Ш) is based on De, Ag vs. Ab. Depend- 
епсу vs. Autonomy (IV) is defined by Su, 
Sr vs. Au. The Aesthetic-Intellectual fac- 
tor (V) consists of Ch, Un, and Se. All of 
the factor loadings are substantial, i.e., = 
52 or higher. The factors reported by 
Stricker (1974) are quite similar but 
Somewhat narrower in scope perhaps be- 

' Cause the sample consisted of a scant 73 
boys and girls. Of the factors reported 
here, the Succorance-Autonomy factor 
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15 of the college data resembles Seid- 
man's factor IV. Otherwise it appears that 
the factors isolated in the present study 
and those reported by Edwards are first- 
order dimensions. 
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Personality Characteristics Related to Cross-Situational ү 
Consistency of Interpersonal Distance 


GARY T. LONG, LAWRENCE G. CALHOUN, and JAMES W. SELBY 
The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


Summary: Explored the relation of personality dimensions to cross-situational consistency 
in interpersonal distance. Sixty-five male and 52 female undergraduates were given the 
Personality Research Form A and the Maudsley Personality Inventory as well as four forms 
of a measure of interpersonal distance preference which covered 10 different situations, The | 
relationship between the personality dimensions and the consistency of interpersonal 

distance choice was measured by multiple regression. Neuroticism emerged as having the Г 
most reliable relation to consistency, confirming previous data in this area. Multiple Ке 
ranging from .36 to .53 indicated that consistency may be reliably related to personality: 
dimensions and that conceptualizing consistency as an individual difference or moderating 
variable may partially explain the difficulty in predicting directly from personality 


dimensions as the situation varies. 


A major interest of psychologists, 
especially social psychologists, is in the 
relative influence of situational factors as 
compared to personality traits on human 
behavior. Can human behavior be better 
explained by referring to the character- 
istics of the situations people enter, or 
the characteristics of the people who 
enter the situation? Mischel (1968, 1969) 
has presented a great deal of evidence 
pointing to a general lack of cross- 
situational consistency in behavior. He 
asserts that the available personality 
measures cannot predict behavior across 
situations. Mischel notes that even a mul- 
tiple regression approach using several 
personality dimensions at once yields a 
multiple R averagin, only 31. 

Campus (1974) has proposed a differ- 
ent conceptualization of consistency. She 
uses consistency as a moderator variable 
which varies from person to person. 
People who are cross-situationally consist- 
ent are those who are most influenced by 
their own personality characteristics and 
those who are not consistent are most 
influenced by the characteristics of the 
situation. This variation in the consist- 
ency of behavior could explain in part the 
low correlations between personality 
dimensions in different testing situations, 
Campus measured the stability of need 
ratings across 16 TAT cards and found 
"reliable variation” in the amount of 
consistency. The relationship between 
consistency and other single personality 


variables was significant for only two of 
the variables measured and was of small 
magnitude for them (anxiety = —13j 
extraversion 7 .18). 

The present study was designed (0) 
further explore the relationship between| 
Cross-situational consistency and other 
personality dimensions. 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects were 65 male and 52 fe 
undergraduate psychology students at tli 
University of North Carolina at Charlott 


Personality Dimensions 


Subjects completed the Personalit 
Research Form A (Research Psychologist 
Press, Inc., 1967; which measures 1 
dimensions); and the Maudsley Person 
ality Inventory (ETS, 1962), which mel 
sures two dimensions; and the seatill 
preference questionnaire described belo 


Seating Preference 
Questionnaire 


Ten descriptions of situations 
developed. Five were intended to beh 
anxiety and five low anxiety situatio 
which could be found on a colle 
Campus. The Low Anxiety situatio 
were: (1) a study area in the library, (7) 
lounge area in a dorm, (3) the сатра 
Rathskeller, (4) the cafeteria, and (6 
awaiting one’s favorite club meeting. ; 

The High Anxiety situations were: | 
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Figure 1. Physical Arrangement in Seating Preference Questionnaire where the 


Subject places only himself. 


Waiting to see the Dean about a disciplin- 
шеш, (2) waiting in the pee 
а to take an important scholastic 
тн е test, (3) waiting in the campus 
PUR center to see the doctor about 
is medical tests, (4) waiting in the 
Placement office for a job interview, and 
o alting to go into the student court 
A tried for cheating. 

mu of the ten situations was pre- 
able ШУ ЊЕ subject with a drawing of a 
a м Ң chairs around it. The subject 
о x to indicate where he would 
o O sit in each situation. For 20 
e centations the drawing was a 2" x a 
M. od table with four chairs on each 
) е and one at each end (see Figure 


Has chair marked with an X in Figure 
iit to be occupied by an 
“nn ance and the subject was asked 
hoe се an "X" in the seat he would 

Se in the situation. 
dedi ae а set of ten situations the occu- 
Ss т was said to be held by an 
w ntance of the same sex as the 
Ject and another set of the same 


situations was presented where the seat 
was occupied by an opposite-sex acquain- 
tance. 

These same situations and sex vari- 
ations were also presented for another 
physical setting which was used to gener- 
ate two additional indices of consistency 
(see Figure 2). 

There were six chairs presented with 
this set of situations and none of the 
chairs were described as occupied. The 
subject was asked to indicate where he 
would prefer to place an a waintance 
and himself in these situations. In half the 
cases the acquaintance was the same-sex 
as the subject and in the other half the 
opposite sex. There were six types of 
seating arrangements used as categories of 
classification: (1) across a corner, (2) face 
to face on opposite sides of the table, (3) 
diagonally on opposite sides of the table, 
(4) diagonally end to distant side of table, 
5) side by side, (6) facing end to end. 

ese categories have been discussed by 
Sommer, 1969.) 

There were 40 total responses on the 
seating preference questionnaire. 
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Figure 2. Physical Arrangement in Seating Preference Questionnaire where the 
subject places both himself and an acquaintance. 


Indices of Consistency 

There were ten situations where the 
subject placed himself with a fixed other 
person of the same sex and these ten were 
repeated with a person of the opposite 
sex. Consistency across these varying situ- 
ations was defined as choosing the same 
seating location each time even though 
the situation varied. One measure of 
consistency was a count of how many 
times a subject chose his highest fre- 
quency location. Since there were nine 
locations the subject could choose and 
the subject made ten choices, this index 
could vary from 2 to 10. Index I indicates 
consistency with a same-sexed other and 
Index II indicates consistency with a 
person of the opposite sex. 

For the 20 items where the subject 
placed both himself and an acquaintance 
consistency was measured by the number 
of times he chose the same type of 
seating arrangement across the ten situ- 
ations with each sex. There were six types 
of seating arrangements and the same 


type could be chosen from 3 to 10 times 
with each sex. Index III indicates selec 
tion of the same seating arrangement WI 
the same sex and Index IV with the 
opposite sex. 

In all there are four measures 9 
consistency. There are 10 situations 
where the subject places himself with # 
member of the same sex, and the same I 
situations with an opposite-sexed perso! 
(Indices I and II); and the 10 situation 
where the subject placed both himsel! 
and a same-sexed (Index Ш) or opposite 
sexed person (Index IV) in a seating 
arrangement, 


Results 


For each of the four measures o 
consistency a multiple correlation № 
obtained using the 17 personality dimer 
sions as well as age and sex of the subje 
as predictors of consistency. A Bi? 
wise” procedure was used which selecte" 
the strongest relationship first and К 
next best was added until the additio? 
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Table 1 


Multiple Correlations on Consistency 


: 


% of Dimensions with 


Consistency Measure ишш 
R Variance Strongest Relationships* 
Index I Ей? 
Place self/same sex 3362 13.1 N(-.23); Age(*.10); AC(-.10) 
Index П 
r Place self/opposite sex 437 19.1 N(-.20); HA(-.17); UN(+.16) 
Index Ш 
Place both/same sex 437 19.1 N(-.29); Age(+.23); IN(-.16) 
Index ТУ 


| 


Расе both/opposite sex 536 28.7 E(+.23); EX(-.13); AU(+.11); 
АС 1); N(=1 1) 


en М = Neuroticism; AC = Achievement; IN = Infrequency; EX = Exhibition; 
E a Harm Avoidance; UN = Understanding; E = Extraversion; AU = Autonomy; Age 
ge in years of subject although the subjects’ age range was quite restricted; AC = 


Achievement. 


* Di | E 
Dimensions with simple R of * .10 or greater are listed. 


piter no longer effected a significant 
8 s F test) in predictive power. 
ofc multiple correlations for each index 
ро are shown in Table 1. 
Min Шш no single personality dimen- 
Bur ieved a simple correlation with 
mult ian, which was above .29, the 
ig Rs are well above that, account- 
Kount pp to three times the variances 
К ed for by the best single predic- 


(Ге single dimension of neuroticism 

the four strongest predictor for three of 

еру indices of consistency, having а 

ach ve relationship with consistency 
time (see Table 1). 


Discussion 


Eus suggest that the use of multi- 
cant а can account for a signifi- 
Raona аре Of the variance of cross- 
mproverm consistency. Of course, some 

n is to be expected. An 
| Pledictio question about the improved 
| n is, “Does the improvement 


justify the additional effort or costs?" 
Mischel (1968, p. 103-104) deals with the 
problem of the utility of improved pre- 
diction. The answer to the question seems 
to depend upon the value of predicting 
cross-situational consistency. 

The relationship between cross- 
situational consistency in behavior and 
intra-individual personality dimensions is 
at least of theoretical interest in view of 
the debate over the existence of such a 
relationship (Alker, 1972; Bem, 1972; 
Campus, 1974). The yalue of the applica- 
tion of this relationship can only be 
determined by further research into the 
utility of consistency as an individual 
difference variable. Our results suggest 
that such an investigation may be fruitful. 
It will be useful to demonstrate the 
consistency variable in actual situations 
rather than in the hypothetical ones 
which we used. 

It should be noted that our indices of 
consistency Were Very conservative ones 
in that to be considered consistent the 
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subject had to choose exactly the same 
behavior in situations which varied con- 
siderably. If a range of similar behavior 
had been allowed to indicate consistency, 
it is possible the consistency indices 
would have been higher. Future investiga- 
tors may wish to use a less conservative 
measure. 1 

The single strongest predictor of con- 
sistency was the Neuroticism subscale of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory. Neu- 
roticism and consistency were negatively 
related. This finding is congruent with the 
results reported by Campus (1974) in 
which anxiety and consistency were nega- 
tively related. 

Present findings, together with results 
reported by Campus (1974), suggest that 
reliable relationships between cross-situ- 
ational consistency and other individual 
difference variables can be identified, The 
corroboration of Campus’ results suggests 
that measures of anxiety may be particu- 
larly useful in predictions of cross-situ- 
ational consistency of behavior. 

Although the present results lend sup- 
port to the contention that individuals 
vary in the degree to which they may 
show cross-situational consistency in be- 
havior, the potential utility of predicting 
consistency remains to be determined. It 
would seem reasonable to expect that the 
behavior of individuals who show greater 
consistency could be predicted with 
greater reliability with traditional means, 
regardless of the situation. The present 
findings seem to offer some indication 
that “consistent” individuals can be 
identified using traditional assessment 
procedures, As dimensions of situations 
come to be identified (e.g, Price & 
Bouffard, 1974), the prediction of con- 
sistency would be maximized by includ- 
ing the characteristics of environments as 
predictor variables. 

The predictability of consistency is 
important as an initial indication of the 
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usefulness of consistency as an individual 
difference variable. Determination of this 
usefulness may lead to a partial resolutio 
of the controversy over the cross-situ- 
ational usefulness of personality dimen: 
sions as predictors of behavior. Our 
investigation supports the suggestion that 
(Alker, 1972; Campus, 1974) the use of 
consistency as an individual difference 
variable is plausible and it may help 
explain the previous findings of low 
correlations between the same personality 
measures in varying situations. 
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~ A Short Measure of Eriksonian Ego Identity 


ALLEN L. TAN, 
RANDALL JAY KENDIS, 
JUDITH T. FINE 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Pittsburgh 


Summary: 


and 


JOSEPH PORAC 
University of Rochester 


Developed a new measure of Erikson's (1950, 1959) concept of ego identity 


which would meet the following criteria: (a) that it be short, with an acceptable level of 
reliability; (b) that it be objective and easily scored; and (c) that it be free of response set 
contamination. А 12-item scale (Ego Identity Scale) with a forced choice format was 


" constructed, 


Two further studies were conducted to test the validity of the scale. These studies 
showed that the Ego Identity Scale correlated as predicted with measures of locus of 
control, intimacy, dogmatism, Tomkins’ Left, occupational commitment, and political 
commitment. It also correlated in the predicted direction with measures of interpersonal 
trust and moral commitment though these correlations did not reach statistical significance. 


In recent years, Erikson’s (1950, 
1959) psychosocial approach to ego 
psychology has received considerable at- 
tention, and its usefulness as a theoretical 
tool has been acknowledged. Erikson 
Views the process of personality develop- 
ment as extending through the whole life 
span which he divides into eight stages. 
Each stage represents an encounter ђе- 
tween the individual and the environment 
Which must be resolved in order for the 
"individual to achieve continued growth. 
Each of the eight stages is also marked by 
à specific conflict, with the solution to 
е encounter in one of two directions, 
One being adaptive and the other mala- 
daptive, 
E. setting of the fifth stage is ado- 
Сепсе, and the conflict here between 
ego identity and identity diffusion is of 
m interest, as the concept of ego 
КОШУ is central to his theory of ego 
evelopment. In Erikson’s (1959) words: 


The integration now taking place in 
ШЕ form of the ego identity is more 
n the sum of the childhood identifi- 
oe It is the inner capital accrued 
fice all those experiences of each 
z cessful alignment of the individual’s 
asic drives with his endowment and 
i ie Opportunities ... The sense of ego 
Denny, then, is the accrued confi- 

des that one's ability to maintain 

ego T sameness and continuity (one's 

4 matche the psychological sense) is 
ity aa by the sameness and continu- 

Of one's meaning for others (p. 51). 


Identity implies an acceptance of, and 
being confortable with one's physical self, 
a sense of direction, and consequently an 
ability to make decisions. Identity diffu- 
sion is the maladaptive outcome of the 
encounter, and implies doubts about 
one's physical and sexual self, an inability 
to make decisions and commitments be- 
cause of doubts, and the lack of a sense 
of continuity of the self over time. 

The goal of this research was to 
develop a measure of ego identity. A 
decision was made that such a measure 
should meet three criteria: (a) It should 
be short, with an acceptable level of 
reliability, so that it can be readily 
administered in conjunction with a wide 
range of research projects; (b) It should 
be objective, so that it can be easily 
scored; and (c) It should be free of 
response set contamination. 

Since the late 1950s, there have been 
several attempts to develop a useful mea- 
sure of ego identity. These attempts have 
included the use of a wide range of 
techniques. Bronson (1959) used inter- 
views and the semantic differential to 
measure four aspects of ego identity. 
Marcia (1966) used semi-structured inter- 
views lasting 15-20 minutes per subject to 
classify each into one of four different 
identity statuses, and used an Incomplete 
Sentence Blank to measure "overall" ego 
identity. Gruen (1960) equated ego 
identity to congruence between the real 
and ideal self as revealed through a 
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Q-sorting task, and Constantinople 
(1969) used a modified Q-sort technique 
adapted from the work of Wessman and 
Ricks (1966). This technique, however, 
proved to be contaminated by social 
desirability when male subjects were 
tested. Waterman, Bubbel, and Waterman 
(1970) used Marcia’s interview schedule 
as well as Constantinople’s scale. How- 
ever, because of social desirability effects 
attached to the latter measure, they were 
forced to use the Ford Social Desirability 
Scale so that the variance attributable to 
it could be partialed out. Block (1961) 
was less interested in developing a mea- 
sure of ego-identity than in exploring the 
relation between consistency and degree 
of maladjustment. In this effort he equa- 
ted identity with a degree of role vari- 
ability between "role diffusion" and 
"role rigidity" as measured in the consist- 
ency of self-descriptive rankings of 20 
adjectives across eight different roles. 
Questionnaire methods have also been 
used to tap ego identity. Rasmussen 
(1964) used item analysis in devising a 
72-item scale of psychosocial success of 
which 12 items were designed to measure 
the degree of ego identity. Taking a 
purely rational approach, Dignan (1965) 
constructed a 50-item scale by having five 
psychologists/psychiatrists judge ап 
original pool of items in terms of their 
content validity. 

After examining these measures of ego 
identity, it was concluded that there was 
still a need for a measure that would be 
short, easy to score, and free of response 
bias. The remainder of this paper is 
devoted to the description of the authors? 
efforts towards constructing such a scale. 


Scale Construction 


The first step in constructing the scale 
was a careful review of Erikson's (1950, 
1959) characterizations of ego identity 
achievement. Statements reflecting these 
characterizations were devised, and the 
Statements were paired together into scale 
items in a forced-choice format in order 
to most effectively minimize social desir- 
ability effects. Thus, each scale item 
consisted of two statements: one indicat- 
ing ego identity and the other indicating 
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identity diffusion. An effort was made to 
phrase the statements so that each pair 
appeared to have similar levels of sociaf 
desirability, and a total of 41 pairs of 
statements were included in the initial 
item pool. 

The items were administered to 95 
University of Pittsburgh students, along, 
with the Crowne and Marlowe (1964) 
social desirability scale. Item analysis was 
performed by determining the degree to 
which each item could discriminate be- 
tween high and low scorers across the 41 
ego identity items. Twenty-one items 
made this discrimination at a significance 
level of p = .01. These items were further 
correlated with the scores obtained from 
the social desirability scale. Nine items 
were found to correlate significantly (p = 
.05) and were dropped from the scale, 
leaving a final total of 12 scale items. 

The final 12 items had an average 
interitem correlation of .114 and am 
odd-even, split-half reliability of .68. Ego 
identity scores based on íhe 12 items 
correlated .136 (p = .19) with the social | 
desirability scale. The items, together 
with their item-whole correlations, are 
presented in Table 1. It should be noted 
that the samples used in the construction 
as well as validation of the scale consisted 
of college freshmen, and care should be 
taken in generalizing these findings to | 
different populations. 

A factor analysis was performed to 
determine how many factors would be 
needed to account for the common vari- 
ance among the 12 items. Using the] 
standard criterion of eigenvalue = 1, th 
analysis resulted in the extraction of only 
one factor which accounted for 40 pet 
cent of the variance. The loadings of the 
12 items on this general factor ranged 
from .14 to .64, with nine of them 
loading .35 or higher. The emergence of 
this general factor was taken as evidence 
of the homogeneity of the scale items. 


Ego Identity and 
Other Personality Variables 


In order to assess the construct valid- 


ity of the Ego Identity Scale, a secon 
study was conducted in which the scale 
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Table 1 


The Ego Identity Scale with Correlations of Each Item 
with Total Score, Excluding That Item 


12. 


I enjoy being active in clubs and youth groups. .362 
I prefer to focus on hobbies which I can do on my own time, at my 

own pace. 

When I daydream, it is primarily about my past experiences. .221 
Whe I daydream, it is primarily about the future and what it has in 
store for me. 

No matter how well I do a job, I always end up thinking that I could .307 
have done better. 

Whenever I complete a job that I have seriously worked on, I usually do 

not have doubts as to its quality. 

I will generally voice an opinion, even if I appear to be the only one ina .128 
group with that point of view. 

If I appear to be the only one in a group with a certain opinion, I try to 

keep quiet in order to avoid feeling self-conscious. 

Generally speaking, a person can keep much better control of himself .104 
and of situations if he maintains an emotional distance from others. 

A person need not fear loss of control, of himself and of situations, 
simply because he becomes intimately involved with another person. 

I have doubts as to the kind of person my abilities will enable me to 341 


become. 6 
I try to formulate ideas now which will help me achieve my future 


goals. 

My evaluation of self-worth depends on the success or failure of my 219° 
behavior in a given situation. ү 

My self-evaluation, while flexible, remains about the same in most 
Situations. 

While there may be disadvantages to competition, 
sometimes necessary and even good. 

I do not enjoy competition, and often do not see 
There are times when I don't know what is expected of me. 
I have a clear vision of how my life will unfold ahead of me. 
What I demand of myself and what others demand of me are often іп .333 


conflict. 
Most of the time, I don't mind doing what others demand of me because 

they are things I would probably have done anyway. | 

When confronted with a task that I do not particularly enjoy, I find .278 
that I usually can discipline myself enough to perform them. - 

Often, when confronted with a task, I find myself expending my 
energies on other interesting but unrelated activities instead of 
concentrating on completing the task. 

Because of my philosophy of life, I have faith in myself, and in society .501 
in general. | ү) 
Because of the uncertain nature of the individual and society, it is 
natural for me not to have a basic trust in society, in others, or even in 


myself. 


I agree that it is .165 


the need for it. 
384 
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was correlated with five other personality 
variables. These were interpersonal trust, 
locus of control, intimacy vs. isolation, 
Tomkins' (1966) Left, and dogmatism. 
The first three variables reflect traits that 
we reasoned should be present among 
individuals who have achieved successful 
resolutions of other psychosocial crises 
prominent їп  Erikson's epigenetic 
scheme, Presumably, a successful resolu- 
tion of the first psychosocial crisis, Trust 
vs. Mistrust, should leave the individual 
with a basic sense of trust, and a better 
chance of achieveing successful resolu- 
tions of future psychosocial crises includ- 
ing ego identity. Hence, one would ex- 
pect a tive correlation between mea- 
sures of ego identity and basic trust in 
life. The same line of reasoning applies to 
the second psychosocial crisis, Autonomy 
vs. Shame and Doubt. The intimacy vs. 
isolation crisis arises after the ego identity 
vs. role diffusion уе and ом would 
expect persons who have achieved е 
identity to have better chances of pir, 
fully achieving intimacy. 

е other two variables were correlat- 
ed against the Ego Identity Scale to 
ascertain that the scale measures true 
identity achievement rather than an 
identity status that Marcia (1966) has 
identified as “foreclosure,” An individual 
in this state is one who arrives at an 
identity by embracing his parents’ values 
and ps even fitting into an occupa- 
Чопа! role outlined by fis parents, They 
are, therefore, able to establish an ident- 
ity without undergoing an “identity 
crisis" Marcia found such to 
differ from identity achievers (who arrive 
at their commitments after passing 
through а crisis) in that their self-esteem 
is more vulnerable to change, and they 
tend to hold more authoritarian attitudes, 
Therefore, to be certain that the present 


adopting the values held by various refer- 
ence groups. The second was dogmatism, 
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which was first introduced by Rokeach 
(1960) as a more cognitively oriented 
alternative to the concept of authoritari-» 
anism (cf. Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, & Sanford, 1950). If the present 
scale of ego identity measures identity 
achievement, then it should correlate 
positively with Tomkins' Left and nega- 
tively with dogmatism. 

In this study, therefore, six scales were 
used. The first was the Ego Identity | 
Scale. The second was a ten-item measure | 
of interpersonal trust derived from! 
Rotter's (1967) scale of Interpersonal 
Trust. The items were chosen on the basis 
of his analysis and included the five best 
items among those keyed positively and 
the five best items among those keyed 
negatively. The third scale was Rotter's 
(1966) Internal-External Locus of Con- 
trol Scale. Both the scales of inter- 
personal trust as well as the locus of 
control scale were previously used by 
Waterman et al. (1970) to tap basic trust 
and a sense of autonomy respectively. 
The fourth scale was a 7-item Intimacy vs. 
Isolation Scale developed by the authors 
in much the same way as the Ego Identity 
Scale was developed. The fifth scale ` 
consisted of 12 items from Tomkins’ 
(1966) Polarity Scale. The 12 items used 
were picked as being the best ones by 
Tomkins (personal communication). 
Lastly, а 10-item dogmatism scale was 
included. The scale was Schulze's (1969. 
shortened version of Rokeach's (1960 
original 40-item dogmatism scale. 

е six scales were administered to a * 
group of 89 introductory spem 
Students at the University of Pittsburgh. 

ego identity, locus of control, inti- 
macy vs. isolation, and Tomkins' Left 
scales all had a forced choice format. 
They were, therefore, administered as 3 
set. measures of interpersonal trust 
and dogmatism both had a Likert-type 
format and were administered as a second 
set їп the same test session. The intercor- 
relations among the six scales аге pre 
sented in Table 2. 


Ево Identity and Commitment 


A third and final phase of the study 
was conducted to test whether ego ident’ 


Ego Identity 
Trust 
Internal Control 
Intimacy 
Tomkins' Left 
Dogmatism 


* significant at p = .05. 
** significant at p = .01. 
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Table 2 


Inter-Correlations Among Ego Identity and 
Five Other Personality Variables (У = 89) 
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Table 3 
Correlations Between Ego Identity and Commitment Indices 


Political Occupational Moral 
Commitment | Commitment | Commitment 


Ego Identity 


* significant at p = 05. 


29* 
(N= 63) 


Note: Differences in N are the result of subjects’ failure to complete one or more 


items. 


ity as measured by the scale would 
Correlate with indices of commitment, as 
pipetted by Erikson. The Ego Identity 
Scale was administered to a different 
Boup of 65 introductory anthropo 
3udents along with questions designed 

authors to measure moral, political, 
and occupational commitment. Separate 
Mores were calculated for each type of 
Sommitment and their correlations with 
*Ro identity computed. The results are 
Presented in Table 3. 


Џ 
Copies of th 
fion et ог (һе questionnaire may be obtained 


Discussion 
An of Table 2 reveals that 
the Ego Identity Scale correlated in the 
првим direction with each of the other 
variables. Furthermore, the correla- 
tions reached statistical significance in 
four of the five cases. The lone exception 
was interpersonal trust wherein the corre- 
lation was positive but not significant. 
This failure to correlate with inter- 
trust actually replicates a previ- 
ous finding by Waterman et al. (1970). As 
part of an attempt to test the relationship 
between ego identity and the outcome of 
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previous psychosocial crises, they classi- 
fied a number of subjects into high, 
mixed, and low ego identity status. The 
Rotter Scale of Interpersonal Trust was 
administered to the three groups and an 
analysis of variance performed on the 
Scores across the three groups was not 
significant. 

With this exception, the evidence for 
the construct validity of the scale was 
good. The Ego Identity Scale did corre- 
late with a sense of autonomy as mea- 
sured by the Locus of Control Scale. It also 
correlated with the intimacy vs. isolation 
scale devised by the authors. More 
importantly, the significant positive cor- 
relations with Tomkins Left and the 
significant negative correlations with the 
dogmatism scale demonstrates that the 
scale measures not a “foreclosed” ident- 
ity with no real crisis but rather identity 
achievement as a result of an identity 
crisis. In addition, phase three of the 
study revealed that the Ego Identity Scale 
correlated positively at a significance level 
of p = ‚05 with indices of occupational 
and political commitment and positively 
but not significantly with а moral com- 
mitment index. The correlation between 
ego identity and commitment, that is, a 
sense of direction and ability to make 
decisions, is inherent in Erikson's defini- 
tion of ego identity. 
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The Common Import Component Scoring of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


LESLIE NAVRAN 
VA Hospital Brentwood, Los Angeles 


Summary: 


Development of a new method of scoring the Edwards Personal Preference 


Schedule to yield component scores for each variable. Applications to clinical practice. 


research, and teaching are described, 


In the mid-fifties, the writer was in- 
volved, in a small way, in the finalizing 
for publication of Allen Edwards’ then 
new test, the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS). It was different 
from the other objective personality tests 
available at that time, in that Edwards 
was trying to create a self-report person- 
ality instrument which would be as free 
from the influence of social desirability as 
he could make it. 

This was attempted because Edwards 
had computed the correlation between 
the judged social desirability of the items 
of other tests and the response of “true” 
to those items to be .85. The items in 
these other tests were in the form of 
simple declarative sentences to which the 
subjects could answer "true," “false” or 
cannot say,” or make no response at all. 

To achieve his purpose, Edwards wrote 

sentences to represent 15 of the needs in 
Henry Murray’s (1938) personality sys- 
tem and had these sentences rated for 
their social desirability by judges. He then 
paired sentences for each need with 
sentences for each of the other 14 needs 
twice. 
. In constructing these 210-item pair- 
ings, Edwards used sentences that were as 
close to each other in judged social 
desirability as the data permitted, so that 
When asked to decide which of the two 
Sentences was more characteristic of him, 
а subject would be hard pressed to choose 
primarily on the basis of putting himself 
in a more favorable light. Edwards also 
tepeated 15 of the paired items and 
Scattered them systematically through the 
item pool, to get a measure of the 
Consistency with which the respondent 
Was answering the items. 

Although social desirability was bal- 


anced at the item level, the needs them- 
selves differ in their social desirability, 
and it was evident to those of us who 
were early users of the instrument that 
some variables could be raised (i.e. 
emphasized) or be lowered (i.e., avoided) 
by any given subject who wished to do 
so, because of that subjects evaluation of 
the desirability of those variables. 

Over the years, the EPPS has enjoyed 
considerable usage despite the attacks 
made on it by critics of its construction 
methodology. This writer has found it 
enormously useful in those situations 
such as vocational guidance, marriage 
counseling, and premarital counseling, 
where subjects are most likely to be 
honest and candid in making their respon- 
ses, and where discussion of the results is 
an integral part of the testing procedure. 
However, in giving feedback to clients in 
these applications, it was difficult to go 
beyond general statements which were 
not always satisfactory. To facilitate 
interpretation, this writer's practice has 
been to arrange the EPPS scores from 
high to low in both raw score and 
percentile score form which allows the 
subject to gain some idea of which needs 
are more or less prominent in his/her 
makeup and how he/she compares to 
others of the same sex in the general 
population. 

It has been easy enough to tell a 
subject that a high score reflected а 
“strong need" or a "great need" or a "lot 
of" the need in question. But it has been 
more difficult to get à handle on the 
interpretative significance of a moderate 
score or a low score. 

The writer has gravitated slowly over 
the past 20 years to the component 
analysis method of scoring being reported 
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in this paper. The first advance was to 
give subjects a copy of p. 11 of the EPPS 
manual (Edwards, 1959) to look at as the 
scores were being discussed. On that page 
are listed the names of the 15 needs and 
the substantive content of the sentences 
representing those needs. 

Thus, for need achievement, the items 
involve such ideas as “to do one's best, to 
be successful, to accomplish tasks requir- 
ing skill and effort, to be a recognized 
authority, to accomplish something of 
great significance, to do a difficult job 
well, to solve difficult problems and 
puzzles, to be able to do things better 
than others, to write a great play or 
novel." 

Last year, the realization came that 
these contents could be grouped into 
components with a common import and, 
further, that it would be very meaningful 
to be able to show clients which com- 
ponents of a given variable had been 
embraced as characteristic and which had 
been avoided. The writer proceeded to 
review the items constituting each of the 
15 variables and group them, on rational 
grounds, into the components shown in 
Table 1. Listed alongside each component 
in Table 1 is the number of sentences 
comprising it. 

Originally, two forms were created and 
marketed commercially by the author.! 
The first, the Scoring and Content 
Analysis Form, їз used together with a 
slide guide to hand score the ordinary 
answer sheet. The second form, the Con- 
tent Analysis Summary, is used to pro- 
vide a summary of both the component 
scores and the total scores for each 
variable. 

Clinicians can now have the hand-scor- 
ing templates for the IBM 805 Answer 
Sheet modified by the author and use 
only the Content Analysis Summary 
Form, a procedure which cuts the cost 
and reduces the working time for the new 
method from 40 minutes to 25-30. This 
extends by only five to ten minutes the 
time ordinarily needed in the past to 
hand score EPPS and list the scores in 
order from high to low in raw and 


1 A price list for the scoring form(s) can be 
obtained by writing to the author. 
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percentile score form. The extra time is 
felt to be well worth investing, on these 
grounds: + 

First, the scoring can be done by a 
secretary or clerk, and therefore need not 
occupy the clinician. Second, the pre- 
cision made possible in interpreting scores 
at any level is something that clients | 
simply marvel at and are flabbergasted 
by. This can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing clinical examples: 

In a recent premarital counseling case 
the component scores for need Зиссог- | 
ance were, in order: 

Having friends be kind, affection- 

OR Whe os о rien: 5 of 9 

(physical) Having friends’ support 


when hurt or sick .......... 6 of 7 
(behavior) Having friends’ support 

when one fails or isin trouble 2 of 6 
(emotional) Having friends’ sup- 

port when one has problems or 

isdepressed .............. 3 of 6 


Inspection of these scores made it 
apparent that although the total raw 
score of 16 yielded a high percentile 
equivalent of 78, this girl's needs for 
emotional support were essentially 
moderate except when she was physically. 
hurt or sick. At these times she would 
especially want and welcome emotional 
support, a fact which her future husband 
welcomed knowing. It was also a fact 
which gave her a much keener insight into | 
her make-up than would have been pos- 
sible from the raw score alone. 

The next example occurred in a case 
seen for premarital counseling. The man 
in question, who was 23 years old, had 
these component scores for Intraception: 
Analyzing friends’ feelings, per- 

sonality behavior .......... 7of 10 
Analyzing others’ feelings ...... 3 of 6 


Analyzing others’ behavior ..... 5 of 6 
Analyzing own motives and feel- 
Inge eed queens, 1 of 6 


Again, the raw score of 16 was equiva- - 
lent to percentile score of 69, but it was 
Possible to point out to this man the 
Contrast between his analytical stance 
With regard to others, and the lack of 
questioning of himself. Since his Abase- 
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Table 1 
г The Constituent Components of 
| The EPPS Variables 
| 
EPPS No.of EPPS No. of 
C 
Variable E Items Variable SE, Items 
1. Achievement: 7. Intraception: 
A. Outstanding achievement A. Analyzing friend's feelings, 
perse: ... ds „а "2 9 2 2 10 personality, behavior: .... 
B. Competitive ambition:.... 6 B. Analyzing others’ feelings. 6 
C. Desire for recognition by C. Analyzing others’ behavior: 6 
others: АЯ 6 D. Analyzing own motives and 
D. High standards for self: ... 6 feeling: „а. канн. 
2. Deference: ; 
A. Following others’ directions: 10 8. recone be kind 
B. Conforming to others’ Е * affectionate, giving: «er». 9 
expectations: .....++.+««+ aving friends’ 
\ C. Seeking respected others" E Misi Dk hurt or sick: 
help: е DRM vus C. (Behavior) Having friends 
D. Praising others one admires: 3 support when one fails or 
E. Praising one’s superiors for isin trouble: .........›› 
| doing уеШ:............. D. (Emotional) Having friends’ 
| F. Admiring and being guided support when one has 
by great теп:........... problems or is depressed:., 6 
Au 9. Dominance: 
A. Planning prior to acting: .. 12 . Do Р 
r B. Scheduled, predictable A. pipeta oana PAN N10 
routine: А 7 Polio sn actual leader- 
C. Neatness, order in filing: .. 6 B. bey зона MN 
D. Neat, organized written work: 3 e Lo apros telitéas il 
4. Exhibition: " oneisa leader: »» ++» ++ 
А. Talking about oneself:.... 9 D. Defending one’s views, 6 
B. Relating to others in persuading others: «+++ +++ 
superior way: .......... 7 z 
C. Verbal wittiness: ....-.-- 6 10: Abasement: swe 
. D. Being noticed by others: .. 6 А. Зна ЕРА ws Ss 12 
5. Ашопоту: B. Poor self image; low self- 
A. Avoiding conventionality, esteem: ............ n 
others’ expectations: ....+ 13 C. Non-assertiveness, timidity: — 6 
B. Being self-directing, valuing D. Masochism: ........- 3 
personal freedom: ....... 
C. Saying what one thinks, ]1. Nurturance: ‘ 
criticizing authority: ..... 6 A. Helping troubled or sick 
6. ‘Affiliation: friends: ........... IE 
. iation: B. Being generous, affectionate, 
A. Loyalty and strong 0 accommodating to friends; 10 
attachments: ....... ent 1 C. Being kind, generous 
8, Making many ершш S у | sympathetic toothers:.... 6 
| a Doing things with friends: . D. Being forgiving to friend 


Giving to and doing for 
friends: АЖО 


who may hurt you: ...... 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 
EPPS No. of 
Variable Components Items 
12. Change: 


B. Welcoming the new, differ- 


C. Variation in daily routine: . 
D. Occupational variety: ,... 


13. Endurance: 


A. Need for completing any 
Ink begun; сељана и 15 
B. Being persistent, hard 
woke LE AE es 7 
C. Disliking interruptions, 
distractions:............ 6 
14. Heterosexuality: 
A. Active sexual behavior, 
being in love, being seen as 
physically attractive: ...,. 12 
B. Dating, socializing with 
opposite sex: ........... 6 
C. Talking and reading about 
Sex, sexual һитог:....... 10 
15. Aggression: 
A. Actually speaking aggres- 
Кз aT ri ESL. 7 
B. 
9 
© 
9 
D. mc 
—————— 


ment score was very low, indicating that 
he was essentially quite satisfied with 
himself, it was possible to make him and 
his intended bride both aware that he 
could well be rigid in response to his 
fiance's being unhappy with some of his 
behaviors. This because he could be limi- 
ted in his ability to comprehend her views 
and therefore not see any need to change. 
The potential problem was that he would 
then remain passive in the face of her 
complaints and move her toward becom- 
ing a “nag.” Once again, it was an insight 
into himself of which he was quite 
unaware and which would not have been 
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| 
brought out by the report of the таў 
score alone. А 

One final example of this kind j 
useful because it illustrates how even; 
low total score may have a particular 
meaning; А young man of 21 who was 
going to live with (but not marry) а 
young woman of 18 showed the follow: 
ing component analysis for need Endur 
ance: 

Need for completing any task 

R пева A us nere 
Being a persistent, hard worker: 
Disliking interruptions, distrac- 

tions: 5 of 6 

Although the raw score of 9 is equi a 
lent to a percentile score of 7, which 
globally reflects a capacity for being 
involved with a number of different 
things at the same time, the сотропе 
analysis clearly revealed his aversion to 
Someone else interrupting or distractin| 
him, 

A more sophisticated level of interpre 
tation makes use of the integration of 
several variables into a composite picture 
of the subject. Thus, the writer recently 
had occasion to consult with a colleague: 
about a therapy case in which the client 
Was experiencing marital problems. Hé 
Was skipping appointments frequently 
and also was resisting payment of his b 
despite being able to do so. 

Inspection of the component scores 
yielded the following for Autonomy: 
Avoiding conventionality, others" | 

expectations ,........... 10 of 13 
Being self-directing, valuing per- 

sonal freedom ............. 
Saying what one thinks, criticizing A 

BUIUDHH redde 4 of 6. 

Although his Affiliation score of 17 
Was equivalent to a percentile score of 75, 
he showed a score of 0 to 6 on the 
"Making many friends" component. 

Finally, the first two Aggression com- 
ponents were scored as follows: 
Actually speaking aggressively ... lof7 
Feeling like Speaking aggressively . 5 of 9 

The writer inquired about the ther; 
apist’s style and was told the therapist 
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had from the start been highly active and 
directive, assigning tasks, proposing 
hanges and behavioral contracts. It was 
suggested by the writer that in view of 
the patient's strong need for self- 
direction, his selectivity їп making 
friends, and his inability to be openly 
aggressive, his behavior could reflect and 
be seen as his way of passively protesting 
the therapists “taking him over." Being 
unable to protest verbally about how he 
Was being worked with, he did not keep 
| his appointments and resisted paying the 
therapists fees. The writer proposed that 
the therapist adopt a more Rogerian, 
nondirective style. This was conveyed to 
the therapist by his colleague, and he 
responded very constructively. The next 
time he saw the patient, he went over the 
Content Analysis Summary Form, review- 
ing the scores in detail. The patient 
agreed with the interpretations of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
components, and he and the therapist 
adopted a new way of proceeding in 
which the client did the decision-making 
on what behavioral changes he would 
attempt while, in effect, the therapist 
acted as his consultant. Since then, the 
patient has kept his appointments regu- 
larly, is charting his progress enthusiastic- 
ally and is paying his bills promptly. 

Several other issues merit discussion: 

First, the new component analysis 
Scoring technique has also been applied to 
à new objective personality test which is 
Perhaps ihe most sophisticatedly con- 
structed test of its kind, Jackson's Person- 
ality Research Form (PRF) (Form E) 
(1974). It is clear, therefore, that the 
technique has broader applicability and is 
not just limited to the EPPS. 

_ One of the by-products of this applica- 
tion to a second test is that it makes it 
Possible to compare more easily the 
content subsumed under the same vari- 
able name, when that variable is measured 
by both tests. For example, the compo- 
nent analysis of Order on the EPPS shows 
_ ће variable to emphasize “Planning prior 

to acting” and having “А scheduled, 
у Predictable routine,” while giving lesser 

Weight to neatness, order in filing, and 
doing neat organized written work. 
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the PRF (Form Е), Order stresses having 
one’s things in the proper place and 
sensitivity to clutter, while giving a lesser 
place to being personally efficient and 
organized which might involve the plan- 
ning function emphasized on the EPPS, 

Since both Edwards and Jackson drew 
the Order variable out of Henry Мштау 
needs system, it is important that test 
users and researchers be aware of the 
differing emphases represented by the 
items used in each test, The component 
analysis method of scoring handles this 
problem very neatly. 

It is the writer's practice to prepare a 
copy of the Content Analysis Summary 
Form to give to clients when their EPPS 
or Jackson PRF (Form E) results are 
reviewed. This not only frees them from 
having to take notes, but it gives them а 
chance to review the interpretations later 
on when they are alone. Their reactions 
have been uniformly positive, and resist- 
ance is essentially nonexistent because 
the interpretations are essentially based 
on an objective totting up of their respon- 
ses. The scores on the form are purely a 
summary of how they have presented 
themselves for “public consumption, 

Coming back to research once again, 
the utilization of component scoring may 
well bring forth important differences 
among groups on intravariable compo- 
nents even though their raw score means 
are not significantly different. In effect, 
the new scoring provides a gain in pre- 
cision which could make for important 
advances in our understanding of human 


sonality. 
i Finally, the technique now makes it 
ble for those of us teaching ae 
rses or courses in personality 
оа to introduce students to the 
usefulness of objective tests of person: 
ality by having the students make the 
EPPS or Jackson their own tests. This is 
both enjoyable, meaningful, and highly 
impressive. 

These are some of the ways in which 
the component method of scoring can 
contribute to clinical practice, research 
and teaching. Others will undoubtedly 
develop further applications in the future. 
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Summary. 


graphoanalysis was discussed, 


Modern-day handwriting analysis was 
developed by Ludwig Klages in the 
1920s. His theory has been reviewed and 
refined by a number of different investi- 
gators including Downey (1923), Allport 
and Vernon (1933), Lewinson (1961) and 
Currer-Briggs (1971). 

Besides these clinical and theoretical 
discussions, there is an accumulating 
body of experimental research examining 
various hypothesized relationships be- 
tween personality and handwriting (6. 
Birge, 1954; Eysenck, 1948; Galbraith & 
Wilson, 1964). Although a variety of 
approaches have been tried, most of the 
Studies use one of the following three 
methods (Birge, 1954): 

1. The simplest approach is the 
"sorting method,” which involves having a 
gaphologist examine a group of wri 
Xripts and then sort them into various 
bi-polar categories (eg, male-female, 
bright-dull). If the sorts are more accurate 
than chance would predict, the grapholo- 
sts’ intuitions are accepted as а 
assessment measure (Fisch, 1973). 

2. The ‘matching method" is a very 
mila technique except - the 

о и must match clink 
descriptions of individuals with samples 
of their handwriting (Jansen, 1973). 
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Handwriting Characteristics and Their Relationship 
to Eysenck's Extraversion-Introversion and 
Kagan's Impulsivity-Reflectivity Dimensions 
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Examined the relationship between certain handwriting chatacteristion 
Eysenck's Extraversion-Introversion and Kagan’s Impulsivity-Keflectivity pervomatity 
sions, Using 46 female subjects, scores on the 
test were compared by factor analysis to the Џ 
height; middle zone breadth; upper zone height; lower zone height; space between 
right margin breadth; left margin breadth; а general ше 
paragraph indention; slant, The factor analysis revealed three distinct writing 
telated to Extraversion; another related to Introversion; 
Reflectivity. These findings were discussed in relation to statement made рү" 
Also, the significance of trait-sign and factor analysis in comparison with 
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which both general aspects and specific 
details can be studied simultaneously is 
factor analyses. Through factor analyses, 
‘clusters’ of handwriting signs can be 
related to personality traits. Indeed, it is 
somewhat surprising that until now 
studies of this type have not been re- 
ported in the literature. 

In 1948, Eysenck criticized the valid- 
ity of the personality tests used in hand- 
writing studies. However, in the past 20 
years, two valid tests have been developed 
which tap important personality dimen- 
sions discussed in the handwriting litera- 
ture  (Extraversion-Introversion, and 
Impulsivity-Reflectivity). 

Indeed, the extraversion-introversion 
dimension seems to be the most widely 
used personality construct discussed by 

raphologists. For instance, Currer-Briggs 

(1971), Lewinson (1961), Olyanova 
(1960), Roman (1968), Saudek (1926) 
Sonnemann (1950), and others all suggest 
that rightward slant and rightward move- 
ment in general is an indicator of Extra- 
version, 

Currer-Briggs (1971), in his discussion 
of large handwriting size ascribes qualities 
to those who write large such as: ability 
to think big; ambition, desire to excel; 
love of the limelight; childishness: tending 
to exaggerate. Samples containing a large 
middle zone are described as exhibiting a 
high degree of self-confidence and social 
self-importance. Lewinson (1961) also 
agrees in this analysis of the middle zone. 
Also, in his discussion of lower zone 
height Currer-Briggs describes those 
whose lower zone is greatly extended as 
being materialistic and having low super- 
ево controls. Those who write and leave а 
large distance between words wish to 
"maintain an exclusive distance from 
other people and the world." 

All these authors assume that intro- 
verts show the exact opposite character- 
istics in their handwriting. Thus, an intro- 
vert writing script would be expected to 
show various leftward trends, small 
writing size, and large upper zone heights. 

With regard to Impulsive personality 
characteristics, Sonnemann (1950) states 
that those who express themselves in 

writing quickly demonstrate personality 


Handwriting Characteristics 


qualities such as: Quickness of Thinking 
Restlessness; Flightiness; Rashness; Haste: 
Unreliability. As was the case with Extra 
verts, both authors assume the reflectiye 
individual will show the opposite charac: 
teristic of the Impulsive (e.g., they will 
write slower). 

In the present study, it is hypothesized 
that Extraverts should show a positive 
relationship with middle zone height, 
middle zone breadth, lower zone heigh 
closeness of words, small right margin, 
large left margin, rightward slant, large 
general size, and paragraph indentation. | 
Should demonstrate a negative relatiom 
Ship to handwriting time. Introve 
should show the opposite pattern 0 
Extraverts. It is also hypothesized tha 
Impulsives will demonstrate a positive 
relationship with fast writing speed and 
reflectives, a negative relationship with 
fast writing speed. | 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects of the study were 46 
female introductory psychology students 
attending the University of Delaware 
Who participated as part of a course 
requirement. Subjects were sampled rans 


population. 
Procedure 


below) in which the subjects were instru 
ted to copy a printed paragraph. 


Measuring Indices 
Following Birren and Botwinid 
(1951), an index of handwriting time 


(HTIME) was determined by timing 
Copying of the paragraph. 7 

Also from this sample, indices 0 
general size (GENS), slant (SLANT); 
upper zone height (UZHT), middle zont 
height (MZHT), lower zone _ height 


(LZHT), middle zone breadth (MZBR). 
paragraph indentation (LMI), right and 
‘eft margin breadths (RM, LM) and space 
between words (SBW) was determined. 
The characteristics were measured accord- 
ing to the following criteria: 

1. (GENS) General size was defined 

to be the average of the three respective 
| zone heights: UZHT; LZHT; MZHT. 
2. (LMI) Left margin paragraph in- 
‘dention was defined as the distance be- 
tween the left edge of the paper and the 
sbeginning stroke of the first line. 

3. (SLANT) Slant, being the general 
inclination of the letters, was measured 
using a transparent protractor and evalu- 
ating the slant of ten separate bizonal 
| letters that were contained in both the 
middle and upper zones (e.g. l, b, t, etc.). 
These values were then averaged to pro- 
duce a composite measure of slant. 
| 4. (UZHT) Upper zone height was 
determined by measuring the height of 
| len separate letters that extend into the 
upper zone (е.в., t, d, 1, etc.), These 
values were also averaged to determine 
the general trend. 

5. (MZHT) Middle zone height was 
determined by measuring and averaging 
ihe respective heights of ten unizonal 
letters, i.e., those letters that exist only in 
ће middle zone, such as e, a, s, etc. 

6. (MZBR) Middle zone breadth was 
measured by examining the width of ten 
Unizonal letters. These values were also 
averaged. 

7. (SBW) Space between words was 
determined by measuring the distance 
ybetween ten separate words and averaging 
for a composite value. 

8. (RM, LM) Following Birge 
(1954), margin breadth was evaluated by 
measuring, for each line of the paragraph, 
lhe distance from the edge of the page to 
the closest writing. This was done for 
both right and left margins. Through 
Averaging the measurements, a general 
index of respective margin breadth was 
obtained. 

АП measurements except SL and LMI 
Were measured to tenths of a centimeter. 
plant was measured to the nearest degree 
y means of a protractor and LMI to the 
Nearest centimeter. All measures except 
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UZHT had a reliability coefficient over 
.95. Upper zone height had a correlation 
of .92. 

The two personality tests administered 
were Eysenck’s EPQ Inventory, which 
tests the independent trait of Extraver- 
sion-Introversion, and Kagan’s Matching 
Familiar Figures test (MFF), which deter- 
mines the Impulsive and Reflective ten- 
dencies of the individual. These tests have 
been shown to have a high measure of 
validity for the traits they yield (Eysenck, 
1948a; Kagan, 1971). 


Results 

Data from the 11 handwriting indices 
and three personality tests were factor 
analyzed. A Scree analysis (Fisher, 1965) 
in conjunction with a logical examination 
of the factors revealed that a three-factor 
analysis was most appropriate since 
analyses with more than three factors 
tended to introduce factors interrelating 
handwriting characteristics and did not 
include personality dimensions. 

The three-factor analysis (See Table 1) 
accounted for 54% of the experimental 
variance found in the 14 indices. Follow: 
ing Fisher (1965) only factor loadings 
greater than .37 (М = 46, p € 01) were 
considered in this study. r 

Factor | had a large, positive factor 
loading on Extraversion (.54), middle 
zone breadth (.80), lower zone height 
(.51) and general size (42) with а large 
negative value (~ 65) on slant. Since this 
is the only factor on which Extraversion 
has a significant positive load, Factor ! 
might be conceptualized as an Extraver- 
sion factor. Because middle zone breadth 
and slant have heavier loadings on Factor 
1 than does the Extraversion dimension, 
the factor might be more properly con- 
ceptualized as an “extraverted writing 
style" factor. : | 

Factor 2 had a ше d 

ime on МЕР (.46), handwriting time 
Ку MZH (.59), UZH (52) and GENS 
(бо) Extraversion had a loading of- 47 
on Factor 2. This factor might be con- 
ceptualized as a slowness factor associ- 
ated with introverted personality. — 

Factor 3 has a large positive loading on 
only Time on MFF (.53) and large nega- 
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Table 1 | 
Factor Analysis of Eleven Handwriting Characteristics, | 
Extraversion-Introversion, and Impulsivity-Reflectivity | 
Dimension Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 | 
Time on МЕЕ -22 46 53 | 
Error оп МЕР 07 –.25 -.56 
Extraversion 54 -47 26 5 
MZHT 13 59 -23 
- -.14 
MZBR 80 08 | 
UZHT -01 52 11 | 
LZHT 51 23 -.05 
SBW ~.08 04 -.58 
RM -.10 T 20973 
LM ES 02 -.69 
SLANT -65 -29 -.19 
GENS 42 59 -30 
16 19 -40 
01 54 06 
tive loadings of Error оп MFF (- .56), were GENS (.43), SLANT (- .65), LZ 
SBW (- .58), LM (- .69) and LMI (-.40). (.50), and MZB (.80). These results te 
The combination of Time on MFF to support the view that Extraversion 
(loading .53) and lack of errors in the exhibited in certain rightward tendenci 
Impulsivity test (loading — .56) suggests and by the lower zone depth. General si 
that this factor is an ability to scan slowly probably loaded on this factor because 


without error, thus this factor might be 
labeled reflectivity, 

Table 2 summarized the predicted and 
observed relationships between the 11 
writing characteristics and the three per- 
sonality measures. 


Discussion 


The results of this study suggest that 
there are at least three distinct hand- 
writing types. The first handwriting type 
related to Extraversion as it is exhibited 
in handwriting (See Figure 1). This was 
clearly indicated by the large positive 
loading of Extraversion on this factor. 
The handwriting characteristics which 
also loaded significantly on this factor 


the presence of lower zone height (sin 
the general size measure used in tl 
study is an averaging of the respecti 
zone heights). 

The second handwriting type foun 
was a slowness factor associated Wi 
Introversion (see Figure 2). It had 
strong negative loading on Extraversi 
(- 46) and positive loadings on han 


The predictions made concern 
Extraversion-Introversion were based | | 
the notion that all those handwriti 
measures that related to Extravers! 
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Table 2 
Summary of Factor Analysis Results and Hypotheses 


А 


Handwriting Predicted Observed 
Characteristic Relationship Relationship 
(Factor 1) 
MZBR positive (+) with Extraversion MZBR (.80), Extraversion (.54) 
LZHT positive (+) with Extraversion LZHT (.50), Extraversion (.54) 
SLANT negative (—) with Extraversion SLANT (-.65), Extraversion (.54) 
GENS positive (+) with Extraversion GENS (.43), Extraversion (.54) 
(Factor 2) 
MZHT negative (—) with Extraversion MZHT (.59), Extraversion (~.46) 
улу negative (—) with Extraversion UZHT (.52), Extraversion (-.46) 
GENS positive (+) with Extraversion GENS (.59), Extraversion (—.46) 
HTIME + with Extraversion, H Time (.54), Extraversion (~.46) 
= with Impulsivity 
Time оп МЕЕ | negative (-) with Extraversion Time on MFF (46), Extraversion (=.46) 
(Factor 3) ( 
SBW negative (-)with Extraversion SBW (-.58), Impulsivity (7.56) 
LM positive (+) with Extraversion LM (-.69), Impulsivity (7.56) 
LMI positive (+) with Extraversion 1М1(—.40), Impulsivity (=.56) 


Time оп МЕР negative (-) with Impulsivity Time оп MFF (53), 


positively or negatively would corres- 
pondingly relate in the opposite direction 
[o Introversion. Our results show both 
agreement and disagreement with this 
hypothesis. 

First, the measure of lower zone 
height that related positively to the Ex- 
traverted writing style did have its corres- 
ponding opposite under Factor 2 їп the 
positive relationship of upper zone height 
апа middle zone height. This was conso- 
nant with our hypotheses. 

Contrary to our hypotheses was the 
finding that rightward trends in hand- 
writing, those that related to the Extra- 
verted writing style factor (i.e., those of 
rightward slant and middle zone breadth) 
lid not show a corresponding opposite in 


Impulsivity (7.56) 


the slowness factor associated with Intro- 
version. This discrepancy could mean that 
certain measures of rightward movement 
are indigenous to Extraversion. Also, that 
its opposite, leftward movement, cannot 
be considered as an indicator of Introver- 
sion. 
Also contrary to our hypotheses, was 
the finding that general size related posi- 
tively to both factors. This result, how- 
ever, appears to be due to a conceptual 
error in the measuring index. If the reader 
will recall, the three individual compo- 
nents of this size measure (those of 
middle zone height, upper zone height, 
and lower zone height) discriminated 
along the Extraversion-Introversion di- 
mension as predicted. Thus by averaging 
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Figure 1. The Extravertive Writing Style. 
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Figure 2. The Slow Writing Style Associated with Introversion. 


the three measures to produce one com- was posited by the hypotheses. This 
posite measure, the differences were apparently suggests that Introverts may 
cancelled out and a similar relationship exhibit a slowness in cognitive style ап 
for both appeared. Obviously, this was expression; whereas Extraverts may not 
not a good measure to use. exhibit a necessary quickness in hand: 

Finally, the two time measures (hand- writing style. 
writing time and time on the MFF test) One might infer from the analysis 0 
related significantly to the slowness fac- — factors 1 and 2 that, in handwriting: 
tor associated with Introversion. This Extraverts and Introverts exhibit differ 
relation did not have an Opposite under ent modes of expression rather thi 
the Extraversion writing style factor as clearly opposite modes. Extraverts tem 
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Figure 3. The Reflective Writing Style. 


to write with a more extreme rightward 
slant, broader, and with more extension 
into the lower zone. Introverts, on the 
other hand, tend to express themselves 
slower, with greater extension into the 
upper zones. We do not find Introverts 
writing with a leftward slant, large exten- 
sion into the upper zones and restricted 
or narrow writing, as a direct application 
of the bi-polar dimension would predict. 

The third handwriting type was à 
reflectivity factor that had a large nega- 
tive loading in Error on the МЕЕ test and 
demonstrated other large negative load- 
ings for space between words, left margin 
size and paragraph indentation. (See 
Figure 3.) 

It was hypothesized that if fast writing 
cred were to indicate Impulsivity, then 
slow writing speed would relate to Reflec- 
tivity. Our results, however, do not sup- 
port this contention. Reflectives, 
apparently from this analysis, do not 
necessarily write slower. 

The other handwriting measures that 
related to the Reflectivity factor, those of 
space between words, left margin size and 
Paragraph indentation, were not predic- 
en our hypotheses. However, our 
b lings indicate that the reflective writer 

egins well to the left and narrowly 
Spaces his words; thus conserving the 
Writing area. Note that all three hand- 
writing characteristics that load on this 


factor deal with how the writer uses 
space. Recall that none of the space 
measures related to Extraversion, al- 
though such a relationship was predicted, 
Clearly, the previously held ideas con- 

cing in handwriting = that | 
more space indicated an aloneness and 
distance from роди and less space indi- 
cated a strong afi 


supported by this analysis and or 
explanation must come after further 
analysis. 


Summary 


This study tended both to confirm and 
cast doubt upon certain claims of graph- 
ologists. Concernin; Extraversion-Intro- 
version, it is clear that some measures of 
rightward movement (i.e., those of right- 
ward slant, etc., that do not, involve 
spacing) are related to an Extraversion 
factor exclusively. Their corres nding 
opposites — in icating leftward move- 
ment — are not necessarily related to an 
Introversion factor. 

All of the space measures used, such as 
left margin size, right margin size, para- 

h indentation and space between 
words(all of which are rightward trend 
measures, with the exception of space 
between words) did not show the predic- 
ted relationship with the Extraversion- 
Introversion dimension. 

With regard to Impulsivity-Reflectivi- 
ty, this study demonstrated that while 
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terminal illnesses, corrective surgeries, 
and so on. No differences were found in 
intelligence across experimental groups. 
Age range spanned 21 to 59 years, with a 
median age of 29 years. Approximately 
75% of the subjects were white, the 
remainder black. Socioeconomic level was 
from upper lower-class to lower middle- 
class for all subjects. 


Procedure 
Each subject took three scales, admin- 
istered in random order to counteract a 
consistent transfer effect. The first was 
the Shipley (1940) Institute of Living 
Scale for Measuring Intellectual Impair- 
ment (see Buros, 1972, pp. 138-139 fora 
more recent evaluation of this test). 
Vocabulary and abstract thinking scores 
were obtained from this instrument. 
Secondly, subjects were administered the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI) (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). 
Finally, each subject took the Causal 
Construct Scale, which is a forced-choice 
test in which the subject must choose one 
of two “sayings” presented as “A” and 
“B” alternatives in each of 36 items 
(Rychlak & Barna, 1971), There are 18 
Sayings for each of the four causal mean- 
ings, and since each is paired off with the 
other causal meanings six times, it re- 
quires 72 sayings in all to make up the 36 
couplets of the scale. The test is pre- 
sented to a subject as the Preferred 
Sayings Test, which indeed it is. Here are 
two examples with the causal meaning 
under measurement presented in follow- 
ing brackets: 
23. A. You've got to have “hope” in 
order to be happy. (Intention) 

B. You can be sure that “actions 

speak louder than words." 
(Impetus) 

A wise fisherman uses smaller 
fish to catch bigger ones. (Pat- 
tern) 

B. There are certain basic traits 
of nature that nobody can 
change. (Substance) 

A top score on any one construct 
dimension is thus 18. There are ipsative 
problems with the scale, of course, be- 


25. A. 
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cause as answers are given to one causal 
dimension other scores are forced accord- ` 
ingly. This places certain restrictions on 
the statistical analyses which can be 
employed. One week test-retest stability 
coefficients on 80 junior and senior high | 
school students ran in the .50s and .60s 
(all exceeding the .001 level of signifi- 
cance). Although patients were not given 
reliability checks in the present study, 37 
male laborers of the same general social 
class and age range as the subjects of the | 
present study were given a one-week 
reliability check, with the scales all ex- 
ceeding .70 in Pearsonian correlational 
values (beyond the .001 level). The 
Causal Construct Scale has been used ina 
dozen small projects (unpublished) to 
date, with subjects ranging from college 
students to incarcerated criminal offend- | 
ers, and the reliability factor has always 
been satisfactory. Flesch (1951) formula 
counts put the scale’s level of reading 
difficulty as “easy to comprehend.” 


Results 


A subject’s score on each of the causal 
construct dimensions reflects the number 
of times he selected this particular mean: | 
ing in forced comparison with the other 
three causal meanings; it can vary be- 
tween 0 and 18. The first three hypothe- _ 
ses refer to preferential comparisons | 
across the three experimental groups. | 
Table 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations of the causal construct scores, 
broken down across the three experi- 
mental groups. 

Due to their lack of independence, the 
causal scores of Table 1 could not be 
submitted to a factorial analysis of vari- 
ance that might have combined experi- 
mental condition and causal preferences. 
Each causal construct score was therefore 
entered into a one-way (between groups) 
analysis of variance. Significant differ- 
ences across the three means emerged for 
both the substance (F = 6.05, df = 2/14, 
P < .01) and the intentional (F = 3.38,df | 
= 2/74, p < 05) construct meanings. AS 
can be seen in Table 1, the rank orderings 
of these two dimensions is as predicted, 
with normals scoring lowest on substance 
and highest on intentional. A-posterion 
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Table 1 


Mean and Standard Deviation of 
Causal Construct Scores, Arrayed by Experimental Condition 


Normals 


Experimental Conditions 
Causal T 
Construct Alcoholics Psychotics 
Std. Dev. 
Substance 8.74 1.43 
Impetus 8.04 2.01 
Pattern 10.03 » 1.80 
Intentional 8.93 2.12 


* ^ 
i Analysis of variance significant at .01 level. 
Analysis of variance significant at .05 level. 


Wis using the Newman-Kuels procedure 
Гзы, 1962, рр. 80-85) found the nor- 
mals differing from both the alcoholics 
and psychotics on substance, but only the 


psychotics and normals differed signifi-- 


ач on the intentional dimension. 
e were no significant differences be- 
qm P he alcoholics and the psychotics. 
а amem alcoholics had been predicted 
ден the psychotics and the 
m hese findings are essentially in 
"о-о be noted that analyses of 
v e Were run across the MMPI scores, 
ан e findings support experimental 
тарле because significant differ- 
еи were found on ай but Hypochon- 
‘ie and Hysteria, with the normals 
e 8 lowest on the clinical scales. The 
vh hotics scored exceedingly high on the 
ы шш scale. Normals were high 
а on the К scale, which is often 
Hy МЕ à measure of ego-strength. 
te i esis 4 predicts that the tendency 
een the world via pattern and inten- 
Kos constructs is a healthier 
MU than is the tendency to view it 

Кел ng to substance and impetus 

nings. Table 2 gives the Pearsonian 


coefficients of correlations between the 
Causal Construct Scale and the other two 
instruments, with all subjects (N = 77) 
combined into a single group. 

Once again, it is substance which is 
seen to correlate negatively with the K 
scale, and positively with the clinical 
scales of the MMPI (which is scored in the 
direction of abnormality, of course), 
Impetus construct meanings failed to 
correlate. significantly with any other 
measure. Pattern scores correlated signifi- 
cantly with Hypochondriasis, which has 
to be considered a negative finding in 
relation to hypothesis 4. However, the 
intentional construct score reflected pro- 
nounced findings in the predicted direc- 
tion. The only Causal Contruct Score to 
reach significance when correlated with 
the Shipley test was pattern, reflecting а 
positive association with the vocabulary 


measure. 
Discussion 
It seems fair to conclude that all four 
of the experimental hypotheses have been 
supported more than they have been 
countered in the data. For the sample in 
question, only substance as а negative 
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Table 2 


Pearsonian Correlations for All Subjects, 
MMPI and Shipley Scales Against Causal Constructs 


Causal Constructs 


Scale 3 
"Ex Impetus Pattern Intentional 

MMPI L -.071 ДЕ -.134 -.011 183 
MMPI F .289% 053 .083 —.362*™ 
MMPI К =.321** -.132 119 .276% 
MMPI Hs .243* –.086 .247% – 3516 
MMPI D .343** -.069 192 -400** 
MMPI Ну 447 -.035 184 -257* 
MMPI Ра .283* -.150 .162 —.255* 
MMPI Mf 087 –.093 .138 -.116 
MMPI Ра :243* -.037 044 -.204 

MPI Pt 275* -.049 155 =.32755 

MPI Sc :310** 017 065 -.330** 
MMPI Ма 179 130 -.008 -.254* 
MMPI Si .249* -.013 .066 –.257% 
Shipley V -219 -215 .270* 126 
Shipley Ab -.207 084 113 001 
кеу ЛУ: ie A ш А) 
**р< 01. 

*p«.05. 


indicant and intentional as a positive 
indicant have met with predictions. Im- 
petus and pattern scores were essentially 
nonactive in the present study. Neverthe- 
less, the essential theory on which the 
causal scale rests continues to be instruc- 
tive. 

The senior author has argued that the 
rise of psychometric testing in psychol- 
ogy has contributed to a decline in telic 
personality theorizing, as, e.g., reflected 
in the clinical analyses of the “old-line” 


Rorschacher (Rychlak, 1976, p.215). Due 
io an unfortunate tendency for the 
Psychometrician to equate statistical 
sampling theory with personality per se, 
the resultant explanations of behavior 
tend to emphasize “interactions of vari- 
ables" which are themselves construed in 
terms of substance and especially impetus 
Construct meanings. The identity of the 
lest taker (predicator) is lost in this 
compendium conception of "sampled 
variables" interacting with each other in 
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some quasi-impetus fashion, the sum total 
of which is then said to constitute the 
personality. By keeping a clear distinction 
between the methodological role of a test 
and the theory underwriting what that 
test is said to measure, the possibility 
emerges for a test (scale) user to concep- 
tualize his subject not as the seat of 
interlacing variables supposedly moved 
along by (nontelic) natural laws, but asa 
predicating organism behaving for the 
sake of self-affirmed intentions (see 
Rychlak, 1977). The Causal Construct 
Scale has once again demonstrated that it 
is possible to utilize psychometric meth- 
ods without losing a sense of the teleolog- 
ical organism under measurement. 
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Discriminant and Convergent Validity of the 
SCL-90 in Psychiatric Inpatients 


W. DAVID DINNING and RONALD G. EVANS 
Central Louisiana State Hospital, Pineville, Louisiana 


Summary; Examined the convergent and discriminant validity of the SCL-90 in a group of 
из psychiatric inpatients and determined the degree of reactivity to several common response 
sets, The nine SCL-90 dimensions were found to correlate with analogous measures from 
other tests, and thus showed convergent validity, but were also found to correlate with 
nonanalogous measures, an indication of low discriminant validity. In addition, the 
dimensions correlated with the three MMPI validity scales, suggesting their reactivity to 
response bias, These findings were interpreted as indicating that the SCL-90 has limited use 
with psychiatric inpatients at present, although it may be useful as a brief screening device 


for disposition and referral. 


The SCL-90 (Derogatis, Lipman, & 
Covi, 1973) is a new 90 item self-report 
symptom inventory constructed to mea- 
sure psychopathology in medical and 
psychiatric outpatients. The checklist 
consists of nine primary symptom dimen- 
sions, including: somatization (SOM), 
obsessive-compulsive (O-C), interpersonal 
sensitivity (INT), depression (DEP), 
anxiety (ANX), hostility (HOS), phobic 
anxiety (PHOB), paranoid ideation (PAR) 
and psychoticism (PSY). Of these the 
first five symptom dimensions evolved 
from factor analytic studies (Derogatis, 
Lipman, Covi, & Rickels, 1971; Dero. 

tis, Lipman, Covi, Rickels, & Uhlen- 

al ү p snd п non four were 
rationally deve rogatis, Lipman, 
& Covi, 1973). а E E 

Extensive use of the SCL-90 with 
psychiatric outpatients has led to the 
compilation of data on the psychometric 

operties of the checklist. For example, 

rogatis, Rickels, and Rock (1976) have 
reported that the internal reliability co- 
efficients of the nine dimensions ranged 
from .77 to .90 in a heterogenous group 
of 565 psychiatric outpatients. Similarly, 
Green, Gleser, Stone, and Siefert (1975) 
found that the internal consistency reli- 
abilities of the five dimensions SOM, 
ANX, HOS, O-C and DEP) employed in a 
therapy outcome study ranged from .77 
to „84, Recently, Derogatis et al. (1976) 
studied the convergent and discriminant 
validity of the SCL-90 dimensions in a 
group of 209 symptomatic volunteers for 
psychotherapeutic drug trials. They 


found that the nine SCL-90 dimensions 
showed peak correlations (r > .40) with 
analogous scales from among the MMPI 
clinical scales, the Wiggins (1966; 1971) 
content scales of the MMPI and the 
Tryon (1966) cluster scales of the MMPI, 
while correlating to a lesser degree (r < 
40) with nonanalogous scales. The results 
of the study were interpreted as a 
demonstration of the high convergent and 
discriminant validities of the nine SCL-90 
dimensions. 

A number of studies have shown that 
the SCL-90 is a sensitive measure of à 
variety of treatment effects. The checklist 
appears to be sensitive to the treatment 
effects of psychotherapeutic drugs (e4g» 
Lipman, Park, & Rickels, 1966; Raskin, 
Schulterbrant, Reatig, & McKeon, 1970) 
and to symptom changes following à 
preliminary interview (Uhlenhuth & Covi, 
1969) and brief psychotherapy (Green et 
al., 1975), 

Since the SCL-90 has been used suc- 
cessfully with outpatient groups and the 
authors (Derogatis et al., 1973, 1976) 
report that data are being compiled for 
inpatients, it seems likely that the check- 
list will begin to be used with psychiatric 
inpatients. However, no studies have been 
published to date concerning the validity 
of the SCL-90 among psychiatric in- 
patients and without such basic data the 
use of the checklist for this population is 
questionable. 

The present study was designed (0 
investigate the convergent and discrimi- 
nant validity (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) of 
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the nine dimensions of the SCL-90 in 
psychiatric inpatients with the goal of 
“evaluating its potential for use in in- 
patient settings. More specifically, it was 
hypothesized that the SCL-90 dimensions 
would show high convergent validity (i.e., 
peak correlations) for analogous measures 
administered concurrently and would 
show high discriminant validity (i.e., non- 
significant correlations) for nonanalogous 
measures. In addition, relationships be- 
tween the nine SCL-90 dimensions and 
the validity scales of the MMPI were 
examined for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which the SCL-90 dimen- 
sions are affected by various response sets 
Which are common among psychiatric 
inpatients. 
Method 
Subjects 
The subjects were 113 patients (59 
males, 54 females) from several short- 
term treatment units of a mental hospital. 
The patients had a mean age of 31.5 years 
(SD = 11.0), educational levels ranging 
from 6 to 19 years (M = 11.8;SD= 8), 
and number of admissions ranging from 1 
to 7 (M = 1.8; SD = 1.6). Diagnostic 
categories in the sample included: 53 
functional psychoses, 38 neuroses, 13 
personality disorders, and 9 situational 
disturbances. All the patients had been 
referred for group psychotherapy but 
were tested prior to receiving therapy and 
within one week of admission to the 
hospital, 
Measures 
Prior to receiving therapy, patients 
were administered the following battery 
of tests: (a) the Beck Depression Inven- 
tory (BDI; Beck, 1967), a 26-item inven- 
tory rated on separate 3-point scales and 
providing a measure of the severity of 
depressive symptomatology; (b) (һе 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI; 
Spielberger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1970), 
4 40-item inventory providing measures 
Of current situational anxiety (A-State) 
and general anxiety proneness (A-Trait); 
(c) the Whitaker Index of Schizophrenic 
Thinking (WIST; Whitaker, 1973), а 25- 
tem forced choice test for measuring 
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disordered thinking through the weighted 
scoring of abnormal associations (loose = 
1, reference = 2, clang = 3, nonsense = 4) 
chosen as responses to the stimulus ques- 
tions; (d) the MMPI, scored for the de 
validity and the ten clinical scales; and (e) 
the SCL-90, scored for the nine symptom 
dimensions listed above. 

Means and standard deviations. were 
computed for all measures as were the 
correlations between the nine symptom 
dimensions and the other measures. 


Results and Discussion 


The means and standard deviations 
hiec patena pe measures are 
resented in Та and for 
Кирон the means and et 
ations of the SCL90 symptom 
sions obtained by Derogatis et al^ 
(1976) EUMD are - ке. 
et al.'s 
several 
scales. The 
те 


d 


"n 
Hin 


216, p € 05] , and the Si scale [1 (320) = 


the present sam 
chotics, wl 
cluded from 


schizophrenics were èx- 
the outpatient sample. 

correlations between the SCL-90 dimen- 
sions and age, education, race and num- 
ber of admissions were nonsignificant 
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Table 1 
Descriptive Statistics of the Measures Administered 


Present Study Derogatis et al. (1976) 


*p<.05. ** p « 0l. 
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with the exception of the correlation 
between age and PSY [r (111) = -.21,p 
< 05]. Therefore, it appears that the 
SCL-90 dimensions were relatively inde- 
pendent of those factors. The correlations 
between the SCL-90 dimensions and the 
other measures are presented in Table 2. 
As shown in the table, the SCL-90 
dimensions reflect substantial convergent 
validity in that peak correlations (r > 
.40) were obtained between the symptom 
dimensions and analogous measures of 
the constructs from among the other 
scales. For example, the SOM dimension 
of the SCL-90 was found to show a peak 
correlation (r = .58) with the Hs scale of 
the MMPI, the DEP dimension showed 
peak correlations with the BDI (r = .70) 
and the MMPI D scale (r = .48), the PAR 
dimension showed a peak correlation 
with the MMPI Pa scale (г = .48), and the 
ANX dimension showed peak correlations 
with A-Trait (r = .69), A-State (у = .59) 
and the Pr scale of the MMPI (r = .54). 
Only one finding shown in the table was 
contrary to expectations regarding the 
convergent validity of the SCL-90 — the 
lack of correlation between the PSY 
dimension and the WIST, a measure of 
disordered thinking. However, the corre- 
lation of .57 between the PSY dimension 
and the Se scale of the MMPI shows an 
expected convergence. Generally, the pat- 
tern of correlations shown in the table 
reflects the high convergent validity of 
the SCL-90 dimensions for inpatients. 
Although the correlations shown in 
the table demonstrate moderate to high 
convergent validity for the SCL-90 
dimensions, they suggest only a low 
degree of discriminant validity. Findings 
indicative of low discriminant validity 
include: (a) moderate to high correlations 
(46 to .72) were obtained between all 
SCL-90 dimensions and the BDI and 
A-Trait; (b) moderate correlations (.36 to 
.59) were found between A-State and the 
SCL-90 dimensions; and (c) each of the 
SCL-90 dimensions correlated to a signifi- 
cant degree with each of the MMPI 
clinical scales with the exception of the 
Mf and Ma scales. However, the SCL-90 
dimensions did reflect high discriminant 
validity with respect to measured thought 
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disorder, since the SCL-90 dimensions 
showed no significant relationships with 
the WIST. In summary, the SCL-90? 
symptom dimensions were found to show 
relatively little discriminant validity in 
the present inpatient sample, since the 
dimensions were found to correlate to a 
significant degree with practically all the 
other measures included in the study. 
The pattern of correlations shown in 
Table 2 suggests one possible explanation: 
for the low discriminant validity of the 
SCL-90 dimensions. The high correlations 
obtained between the SCL-90 dimensions 
and the BDI, A-State, A-Trait, and the Pt 
scale of the MMPI suggest that the dimen- 
sions share a strong common component 
composed of two symptom constructs — 
anxiety and depression. Therefore, to the 
extent that the other measures contain 
components of anxiety and depression 
significant correlations would result. 
Further evidence of the common com- 
ponents in the nine SCL-90 symptom 
dimensions is shown in Table 3 which 
shows the intercorrelations of the nine 
dimensions. The table shows that the 
intercorrelations among the dimensions 
ranged from .45 to .80 with a median of 
approximately .67, an indication that the 
dimensions are not independent but share 
a substantial proportion of variance. This 
finding is similar to that obtained by 
Green et al. (1975) who found that the 
five dimensions which they used with 
outpatients all loaded on a single factor. 
The final issue in evaluating the poten- 
tial of the SCL-90 for use with psychiat- | 
tic inpatients was the extent to which 
various response sets might be expectet 
to affect scores on the dimensions. In this 
respect, Table 2 shows that the SCL-90 
dimensions were found to correlate sig; 
nificantly and consistently with the L and 
K scales of the MMPI. This finding 
indicates that dissimulating and defensive 
inpatients tended to obtain lower scores 
on the nine dimensions of the SCL-90; 
Conversely, inpatients with a “fake ba 
response set, as measured by the MMPI 
scale, tended to obtain higher scores 0n ? 
number of the SCL-90 dimensions. 
shown in the table, all the dimensio 
except DEP and HOS correlated signifi 
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Table 3 
Intercorrelations of the SCL-90 Symptom Dimensions 


INT 
DEP 
ANX 
HOS 
PHOB 
PAR 


Note: Allrs significant at p < .0001. 


cantly with the F scale. Taken together, 
these results indicate that the SCL-90 
dimensions are moderately reactive to 
various response sets which are common 
among psychiatric inpatients and suggest 
that scores on the dimensions should be 
interpreted with caution in an inpatient 
population. 

In conclusion, the results of the pres- 
ent study indicate that the SCL-90 has 
limited usefulness at present with psychi- 
atric inpatients. Although the nine 
symptom dimensions of the checklist 
possess an adequate degree of convergent 
validity for established measures of 
o they show relatively 
BY discriminant validity and are reactive 
ie the effects of various response sets, 
ERU dissimulation. However, the 

revity of the checklist and the adequate 
Les validity of the dimensions 
suggest that the checklist might be useful 
present as a screening device for the 
purpose of disposition and referral. 
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Self-Ideal Discrepancy and Acceptance 
, of False Personality Interpretations 
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ROBERT N. GLENN 
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Summary: 
than neutral statements and 


was found for self-ideal discrepancy 
and content favorability. In contrast 


expected to receive more negative 
interpreted this feedback 


and 


LOUIS H. JANDA 
Old Dominion University 


Effects of self-ideal discrepancy and favorability of content on subjects" 
acceptance of personality interpretations were studied, Subjects accepted. more favorable 
more neutral than unfavorable statements. A significant effect 
and for the interaction between self-ideal discrepancy 
to moderate and low 
discrepancy subjects accepted more of the interpretations, accepted more unfavorable, and 
rejected more favorable interpretations. High discrepancy subjects also accepted more 
neutral interpretations than did low discrepancy 
feedback than 
more negatively than did low discrepancy subjects, while scores 


y subjects, high 


subjects, High discrepancy subjects 
low discrepancy subjects, and also 


for the moderate discrepancy subjects were consistently between these two groups. 


It has been consistently demonstrated тејес 


that individuals readily accept general 
personality statements as accurate des- 


criptions of their personalities, when they ај 


ae told that the statements are bi 
upon information taken from psychologi- 
cal tests (Forer, 1949; Snyder & Larson, 
1972; Stagner, 1958; Sundberg, 1955; 
Ulrich, Stachnik, & Stainton, 1963). Ad- 
ditional research has been conducted to 
identify the factors associated with the 
acceptance of false personality feedback. 
Ulrich et al. (1963) and Snyder and 
Larson (1972) have found that the “pres 
tige" of the person giving the personality 
descriptions has no effect öpen the 
acceptance of such statements. Weisbe 
fS 0) found that students preferre 
favorable and neutrally worded person- 
ality interpretations and end 
credibility of these interpretations with 
greater intensity than unfavorable inter- 
pretations. Lattal and Lattal (1967) re- 
ported that students’ acceptance of gener- 
alized personality interpretations was un- 
affected by negative evaluations of the 
Personality assessment instrument from 
Which the interpretations were su 

ly derived. 


Other investigations have attempted to 
relate acceptance of personality interpre- 
lations to personality variables. Mosher 
(1965) reported individuals scoring high 
on the Marlowe-Crowne need for үл 
al scale were more likely to accept favor- 
able interpretations and more likely to 


wi 


hile low self-esteem Кеа 
the te pattern effec 
Ми vera s results, the pres 
ent investigation was conducted to deter- 
the relationship between self-ideal 
ce of various 
of 


ty interpretations. It 
ed that Yodividuals with low 


was 

self- scores would be 
more likely to accept favorable interpre- 
tations and less likely to accept unfavor- 
able interpretations individuals 
moderate or high in selfideal discrep- 
ancy. Individuals high in selfideal dis- 


would be more likely to — 
unfavorable interpretations and less likely 


to accept favorab interpretations. It was 
further predicted that subjects would 


a 


) 
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interpret the feedback they received 
about themselves differently depending 
upon self-ideal discrepancy. Low dis- 
crepant individuals would interpret the 
information more favorably, and high 
discrepant individuals would interpret it 
less favorably. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 54 undergraduate fe- 
males from two introductory psychology 
courses who volunteered for a study on 
personality assessment as part of their 
course requirements. 


Procedure 

Approximately 200 subjects were in- 
itially seen in groups where they complet- 
ed a “Personality Evaluation Battery.” 
This battery consisted of the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953), the Rotter 
LE Scale (Rotter, 1966), the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale (Crowne 
& Marlowe, 1960), and the Leary Inter- 

rsonal Check List (Leary, 1957). Sub- 

s were asked to describe self and ideal 
self on the Interpersonal Check List. In 
order to make subjects’ self and ideal self 
descriptions more comparable, each sub- 
ject’s score was converted into a percent- 
age profile, This was done by dividing the 
subject’s raw score for each octant in 
Leary's (1957) scoring system by his total 
score. Self-ideal discrepancy scores were 
then derived by summing the absolute 
difference between self and ideal self 
descriptions for each of the eight octants. 
Subjects were then selected whose per- 
cent self-ideal discrepancy scores were 
either low (zero % to 30% , medium (45% 
to 55%), or high (greater than 70%). 
These values are the sum of the absolute 
differences between self and ideal self 
percentage profiles for each of the eight 
octants. 

In the second session, subjects were 
seen individually and were told that they 
were going [0 be read a number of 
personality interpretations about them- 
selves which were derived from the per- 
sonality tests that they completed in 
class. Subjects were also informed that 
the interpretations. were provided by a 
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clinical psychologist who had consider. 
able experience in personality assessment. 
Before receiving these interpretations, 
subjects were asked to complete a short 
self-report measure which was construc 
ted to determine the kind of feedback 
they expected to receive about them 
selves. This measure consisted of 22 
adjectives, including such adjectives as 
adjusted, rational, normal, in touch with 
reality, and mentally ill. Subjects indica- 
ted on a five-point scale the extent to 
which they thought that each of the 22 
adjectives would be true of them. 

After completing the above measure, 
subjects were told that the experimenter 
was going to read 48 statements which 
were felt to be true of them. Subjects 
were informed that the experimenter was 
also interested in knowing how accurately 
they felt the interpretations described, 
them. Subjects were then given a white 
card with a five-point scale which allowed 
the subject to evaluate the accuracy of 
each interpretation. The interpretations 
were read to the subjects one at a time 
and the subjects evaluated the accuracy 
of each interpretation by saying the 
number which they felt corresponded 10, 
them. For example, if the subjects fell. 
the interpretation described _ them 
exactly, they said one. When they felt the 
interpretation was definitely not true 
them, they said five, and so on for the 
rest of the numbers. 

The interpretations offered to the sub 
ject consisted of 48 statements from 
MMPI.’ Of these 48 statements, 16 welt 
highly favorable. These were read to tht 
subject in a second-person singular form 
The favorability of the MMPI items have 
been rated by introductory psychol 
students under the direction of С: 
Heineman and are available in Appendix | 
F of Dahlstrom and Welsh's book (1972) 
Heineman had students indicate the 
gree to which an answer of True to € 
item would create a favorable or unfavor 
able impression about the respondent 
а five-point scale. Items were chosen 00 


the basis of their favorability табле 
1 The complete list and ratings of med 


statements can be obtained from the 
author. 


blatantly psychotic, 
contradictory. 

The order of presentation of the state- 
ments’ favorability was also varied across 
subjects so that six orders were represent- 
ed. Each set of three items within a 
particular order contained a favorable, 
neutral, and unfavorable statement, so 
that a particular sequence was repeated 
16 times for each subject. Nine subjects 
received each order. 

After the 48 interpretations were read 
{о the subjects, they were asked to 
complete a questionnaire which was con- 
structed to determine how the subjects 
felt the interpretations described them. 
This questionnaire consisted of the same 
22 adjectives previously described. Sub- 
jects indicated on a 5-point scale the 
extent to which they felt that each of the 
22 adjectives was true of them. 
addition, subjects indicated the overall 
accuracy of the 48 interpretations on а 


S-point scale. 

Subjects were informed that the 
interpretations were bogus immediately 
after completing the above measure, and 
the rationale of the experiment was dis- 
cussed, 
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‘except for those items that would appear interpretations. The lowest possible score 
to overlap, or to be 


Results 


Acceptance of 
Personality Interpretations 

Subjects’ acceptance of the pa 
interpretations was computed by a 3 x 6 
X 3 Latin Square analysis of variance. 
There were significant main effects for 
selfideal discrepancy F (2,45) = 4.06, p 
< 025; and for the favorability of con- 
tent of the personality interpretations F 
(2,63) = 368,57, p < .001. There was also 
à significant interaction effect for self- 
ideal discrepancy and content favorability 
Е (4,63) = 22.28, р < .001, There were 
по significant effects for the order of 
емее of the interpretations and no 
nteractions with the order of presenta- 
lion were significant. 

The interaction between self-ideal dis- 
стерапсу and content favorability is 
Tepresented in graphic form in Figure 1. 

maximum score obtainable was 80, 
Which meant complete rejection of the 


M3 


was 16, which meant total acceptance of 
the interpretation. To clarify the nature 
of the interaction F tests for simple 
effects were calculated. High self-ideal 
discrepancy subjects accepted more рег. 
sonality interpretations than low (p < 
05) or moderate (р < .05) 
о The latter two grou 
er significantly. 


discrepancy 
did not 
t inter 


discre 
20.80 p < .001 and moderate discrepan 
subjects, F (4,63) = 10.77 < 001, This 
interaction was not significant for the 
versus moderate discrepancy subjects. 


H 
#25 


Hi 
z554 zt 
ds 


5 
5 


: 
| 
3 
: 
i 
3 


in the feedback these su As 


pae n to receive about themselves on 


expected 


MEAN ACCEPTANCE SCORES 
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Ш LOW DISCREPANCY 
О MODERATE DISCREPANCY 
A HIGH DISCREPANCY 


О FAVORABLE NEUTRAL UNFAVORABLE 


CONTENT OF 


INTERPRE TATIONS © 


Figure 1. Mean acceptance scores of false personality interpretations (High scores indi- 


cate rejection of interpretations). 


14 of the 22 adjectives. To summarize, 
low discrepancy subjects consistently ex- 
pected to receive more favorable feed- 
back than did high discrepancy subjects, 
while scores for the moderate discrepancy 
subjects generally fell between these two 
groups. 

After the 48 interpretations were read 
to the subjects, they were asked to 
indicate how they thought the interpreta- 
tions described them. Subjects’ interpre- 
tations of the feedback they received was 


computed by а 3 x 6 analysis of variance. 
The independent variables were self-ide 
discrepancy and order of presentations 
There were still significant effects [07 
self-ideal discrepancy in subjects’ inlet 
pretations of the feedback they тесей 
for 10 of the 22 adjectives despite t»? | 
fact that each received the same inform" 
tion. Low discrepancy subjects reporte, 
that the interpretations described e | 
more favorably than did high discrepan' d 
subjects, while scores for the modera 


| 
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discrepancy subjects again fell between 
these two groups. 

F scores obtained for the effects of the 

order of presentation upon subjects 
interpretations of the feedback they re- 
ceived indicated significant effects for the 
order of presentation with six of these 
adjectives. These results are difficult to 
summarize. However, it appears that the 
unfavorable, favorable, and neutral order 
of presentation elevated scores for the 
three adjectives mentally ill, serious, and 
maladjusted. 
Subjects also indicated the overall 
accuracy of the 48 interpretations and 
these data were analyzed by a 3 x 6 
analysis of variance. The independent 
variables were self-ideal discrepancy and 
order of presentation. There Were no 
significant effects for either of these 
variables. The mean score obtained for 
Subjects’ evaluation of the overall accu- 
тасу of the personality interpretations 
was 2.537, which suggests that subjects 
thought that these interpretations in 
general described them somewhat 
accurately, 


Discussion 


Support previous findings (Weisberg, 
1970) that subjects become more accept- 
ant of interpretations about themselves as 
the content becomes more favorable. 
Subjects are more accepting of favorable 
than neutral interpretations and are least 
accepting of unfavorable interpretations. 
t appears that individuals in general are 
Most responsive to favorable information 
about themselves. 
Another finding consistent with previ- 
Ous research was the subjects’ report that, 
Overall, the 48 interpretations described 
em somewhat accurately. Ap- 
parently these interpretations were gener- 
al enough for subjects to believe that they 
came from the personality tests that they 
àd previously completed. 
a е major finding of the present 
udy, however, was that the same infor- 
mation relating to the self was accept 
and interpreted in different ways, de- 
Pending upon an individual's self-evalu- 
ion. As predicted, low discrepancy sub- 


The results from the present study, 
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jects were more likely to accept favorable 
information about themselves and were 
more likely to reject neutral and unfavor- 
able information than were high discrep- 
ancy subjects. Moderate discrepancy sub- 
jects were also more likely to accept 
favorable information and reject unfavor- 
able information about themselves than 
were high discrepancy subjects. There 
were no significant differences between 
these two groups in the acceptance of 
neutral information. Moderate and low 
discrepancy subjects did not differ signifi- 
cantly in their acceptance of the person- 
ality interpretations. However, mean 
acceptance scores for moderate discrep- 
ancy subjects were consistently between 
those for low and high discrepancy sub- 
jects. These results, then, sugges that 
subjects were only responsive to informa- 
tion that was congruent with their self- 


image. 

Cohen (1959) and Silverman (1964 
suggested that individuals with high self- 
ideal discrepancies were more likely to 
use expressive-type defenses which make 
them more susceptible to social influence. 
It would appear that high discrepancy 
subjects were more susceptible to social 
influence in that they had lower mean 
acceptance scores for all 48 interpreta- 
tions (indicating higher acceptance) than 
low or moderate discrepancy groups. This 
effect resulted. from high discrepancy 
subjects' greater acceptance of unfavor- 
able and neutral interpretations. lt is 
doubtful whether this effect can be 
attributed entirely to social influence, 
however, because high discrepancy sub- 
jects were also more likely to reject 
favorable interpretations than were the 

two groups. 
“е Felis fom the present study also 
indicated that low discrepancy subjects 
were more likely to expect favorable 
feedback than were high discrepancy sub- 
jects, while scores for moderate discrep- 
ancy subjects were generally in between 
these two groups. It was predicted that 
subjects would then interpret the feed- 
back they received about themselves dif- 
ferently depending upon self-ideal dis- 
crepancy. This hypothesis received con- 
siderable support. Low discrepancy sub- 
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jects were more likely to interpret the 
information they received about them- 
selves more favorably than high discrep- 
ancy subjects for 10 of the 22 adjectives. 
Scores for the moderate discrepancy sub- 
jects again fell between these two groups. 
These results indicate that both high and 
low discrepancy subjects tend to assimi- 
late information about themselves which 
is consistent with their self-concept, as 
Silverman (1964) suggested. It appears 
that both low and high discrepancy sub- 
jects maintain their self-evaluations by 
either selectively attending to favorable 
or unfavorable information about them- 
selves or by distorting this information to 
make it consistent with their own self- 
evaluations. Р 

In summary, it appears that an individ- 
ual maintains his self-evaluation by selec- 
tively attending to information which is 
consistent with his self-image. Excessive 
selective attention may subsequently be- 
come maladaptive by distorting the indi- 
vidual's perceptions of the feedback he 
receives about himself for most of his 
behaviors. Therefore, an inaccurate self- 
evaluation could be maintained by this 
process, This inaccurate self-evaluation 
may result in the high discrepancy indi- 
vidual being threatened by positive feed- 
back (such as reassurance) while the 
opposite would be true for the low 
discrepancy individual. If the present 
results are generalizable, they would sug- 
gest that much of the usefulness of 
conventional therapy consists of helping 
low discrepancy individuals recognize 
negative features in themselves which 
previously have been denied or ignored. 
High discrepancy individuals may be most 
helped by learning to recognize positive 
features which have been denied. Subse- 
quent research is needed, however, to 
identify conditions which would allow 
such individuals to more objectively assess 
and integrate both favorable and unfavor- 
able feedback about themselves. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


Thanks to Robert M. Allen (U. of 
Miami) for passing along for the far “too 
many humorless Rorschachers” the fol- 
lowing self-administered Rorschach pro- 
tocol of one of his students: 


Rorschach Run-off 


Two elephants in a climb 
debating 

Upon two warlocks incanta- 
ting 

Two Russian bears with paws 
extended 

In Cossack boots their dance 
unended 

African voodoo fills the air 
Girls by the fire their potions 
prepare 

The swamp monster with his 
slimy stalk 

From out the comic books he 
walks 

Maybe a bat or an evening 
gowned mouse; 

I wish to find neither about 
my house 

Upon the wall of my friend’s 
stair 

You'll find this cougar skin 
hanging there 

Two Siamese dancers looking 
back 

Their eyes are brown their 
coiffeurs black. 
Prehistoric ground sloths 
make their way 

From the heads of doormice 
to a man-o-war maze 

Two witches with their caul- 
dron brew 

Stand on gnomes who stand 
on you. 

Midsummer nights dream be- 
comes reality, 

Puck lands with 
through the foliagery- 


Card II. 


grace 


Now this is Rorschach at its best, 
What? Bellevue calling? 
Yes, I could use the rest. 
by Barbara Patitsas 


For the ones of us who wanted to 
attend the Society’s Fourth Annual 
Spring Meeting and Workshops in San 
Diego and were unable to do so, І asked 
Charles Spielberger (U. of South Florida) 
for some feedback. He stated that the 

“meeting offered awell-balanced pro- 
m of high quality. Workshops were 
offered on both projective an objec 
tive personality assessment procedures. 
The 


the 
by experienced ‘and sensitive clinicians 


who described their professional we 9 
as у“ вина ed contributors 


rs by distinguish 
Т Да sear literature. By any 


luation, the meeti 
born cess and Pres 


m and 
е Committees 
Norm Mitroff, and 


in attracting members of t 
from шал parts of the country and 


associated with us. 

potential for stimulating and 
informing. advanced graduate students 
in. clinical psychology about person- 
ality assessment, my only source of 
concern about the recen 
that there were relatively few students 
in attendance. My colleagues in 
Florida are especially pleased that we 
will have the opportunity to serve as 
co-hosts for the Fifth Annual Meeting, 
which will be held in the Tampa Bay 
area next March. Make plans now to 
attend.” 

EARL S. TAULBEE 

VA Center 

p.O. Box 41 15 

Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Given t 
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Book Reviews | 


A. W. Combs, A. C. Richards and F. 
Richards. Perceptual Psychology: A 
Humanistic A, to the Study of 
Persons. New York: Harper and Row, xiv 
+ 492 pages, 59.95. 


Reviewed by Robert М, Allen 
Dr. Allen is the curmudgeon of 
Psychology. After 30 years of teaching he 
и sull not convinced that THE book in 
Psychology has been written, Back in the 
and Combs he felt that the 
truth in Psychology was 


him the си n and more the 
— Dh inal rong He feels that this book 
may be too late in the history of Allen's 
teaching career but it could prove to bea 
boon the younger instructors entering 
the field of imparting the truth in Psy- 
С to the college youth of America. 
Boon or bane, the training of this present 
grena of potential py. guts will 

the better for the ideas and issues 
raised by Dr. Allen as a result of review- 


ii 
i 
Н 


There is every 
this volume asa text for an 
. No, 


n 
H 
i 
| 


of today's introductory textbooks. But 
the words on the pages are readable, the 
turn easily, and the contents are 


occupied with a subjective experience and 
those stressing only behavior and oftes 
disavowing the significance of internal ex 
perience. Our position is that the 

study of psychology is not the mere study 
о) wior nor merely the study of the 
and extensive internal life of the behavior, 
Rather, the proper study of psychology & 
rx eric in his or her entirety (italics q 
ЕМА), 


The topics found in introductory text 
are innovatively present in this volume. 

Obviously the topics are not ordered 
as in the usual introductory texts, but t 
essentials are covered. The subject matte 
is presented with the perceiver as 
focus, In this holistic framework t 
authors have appropriately woven in 
essential research background leading 
the inferences, conclusions, and principle 
so necessary for the student's understa 
ing of organismic behavior, 

For the advanced student in ех 
mental and clinical psychology this b 
offers a nonrigid mode of viewing | 
dynamics of motivating behavior, M 
importantly, the information imparted 
in usable form. While the emphasis i$ 
behavior, the authors reach out to дей 
ate behavior in terms of its bio! 
physical, social, and psychological 
minants This technique serves aš 
vehicle for introducing and discu! 
revelant research studies thus broadei 
the impact of the theoretical and ар 
presentations. The movement is from 
concrete to the abstract, from the 


produced a 
goal of making “ . . . the proper study 
psychology is the person in his ог 
PEN i 
erceptual psycholo; в not 
Certainly it is in Keeping with the bi 
istic view that had run decply and 
in the face of the objective 
ly more scientific approaches 
nding human behavior, Now 
new force has surfaced, helped mat 
by the publications of Allport (196 
Snygg and Combs (1949), Combs 
Snygg (1959), Maslow (1968) and 
proponents of this third force in 
ogy. (See the biblography of this 


рр. 427-474, for sources.) 
This book should be read widely by 
sons in, or potentially in, the people- 
ping professions, 
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Don C. Fowles (Ed.) Clinical Applica- 
tions of Psychophysiology, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1975, 238 
pages, 515.00, 


Reviewed by Albert Eglash 


Dr. Eglash is in private practice as а 
biofeedback therapist, and teaches bio 
feedback at Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo. 


Fowles, Associate Professor of Psy- 
thology at the University of lowa, 4i 
Asociate Editor, Biological Psychology, 
has brought together six papers written in 
connection with a 1972 symposium, and 
Adds to these both a meaningful introduc 
=ч „м an outstanding final 34 
which cuts across the separate ра 
highlight theoretical issues. Nevertheless, 
the collection is only that, separate 
Papers not meaningfully related to ове 
another, but reporting inde in 
vestigations which form no coherent pat 
tern, The thread tying them together 
мети to be there by chance, 55 Fowles, 
in his final chapter, discusses а diat 
Mres model of psychopathology. 

^ 1975 publication of a 1972 sym 
ромшт seems like an unconscionable 
limelag. To ameliorate it, as а reviewer 
I've corresponded with each of the com 
!ributors, in order to obtain more 
‘formation about the юга 
"юле here P 

alcolm Lader (Universit 
describes electrodermal (esk) studies of 

tous and esed 5 
phobies, end bones a — for a distino 
lion between а 
Premion, unrelated 
fháogenous-teactive dichotomy. His argu- 
ment is that skin-conductance more reli 
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M9 


ably distinguishes the former dichotomy 
than it does the latter, With respect to 


anxiety, he emphasizes the lack of 


cho) measure different 
Pet cod iret anxiety, 

Joe Mendels and Doris A. Chernik 
(University ) describe the 
sleep of тү 
qualitative aspects — light fitful seep, 
numerous à ^ rather than fe 
Fer = 0 ras 

t 
= after clinical ! This seems (0 


recovery 
pport Fowles’ view of the importance 
a o nstitutional factors. (The authors do 


this but seem 
ry n» 1915 мр расни 
leprivation 


“ore atr publication poii ot ta 
chia ich. on the surface, мете (ае 


i 


i 

: 

| 
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limbic system (hippocampus, amygdala), 
with laterality differences between domi- 
nant and nondominant hemispheres indi- 
cated by GSR studies, supporting Fowles’ 
emphasis upon а biological and even 
genetic basis for psychopathology. _ 

David Lykken (University of Minne- 
sota), forsaking clinical groups to study 
normals, demonstrates the strong heredi- 
tary determination of brain-wave pat- 
terns, implying, for any psychological 
traits correlating with the EEG, a genetic- 
basis. While Fowles uses Lykken’s data to 
support his own theoretical position of 
biological influences upon personality, 
and identifies this issue — the develop- 
ment of a diathesis theory of psychopath- 
ology — as the core of Lykken's paper 
(Fowles, p. 200), Lykken himself, in a 
personal communication (May 28, 1976), 
insists that the primary purpose of the 
chapter is pedagogical, offering to the 
non-specialist an explanation of spectral 
analysis, a research tool useful in explicat- 
ing any EEG/trait relationship. (However, 
Lykken accepts Fowles' diathesis model.) 

Peter Lang (University of Wisconsin) 
reports his careful studies in which both 
cardiac patients and normals are trained 
to control their heart-rate. Throughout 
his discussion run the parallel lines of 
theoretical implications  — operant 
(instrumental) conditioning vs skill- 
training — and of practical application: he 
is skeptical that the hoped-for cardiac 
control is an answer to 625,000 annual 
deaths from coronary disease. 

His more recent publications support 
both his categorizing cardiac-control as 
skill training — Wickramasekera has also 
voiced this Skepticism that biofeedback is 
à form of instrumental conditioning — 
and his tragically ironic finding that 
cardiac patients, desperately in need of a 
way to acquire the skill of self-regulation, 
are less likely than normals to gain this 
control (Lang et al., 1975), 

In a concluding chapter, discussing 
theoretical and methodological aspects of 
these six papers, Fowles takes as his 
frameword the diathesis-stress model of a 
genetic disposition to pathology. I think 
that the weakest aspect of his position is 
that it does not seem to derive from the 
six papers, and does not depend upon 
them for its development or Support. 
Perhaps the strongest aspect of his 
position is seen in his rebuttal of the 
argument that a diathesis-stress model 
just states the obvious truism that, for 
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pathology to occur, both nature am 
nurture are required. 

The postulate of a genetic basis for 
psychopathology will become meaning 
if, on a genetic basis, we can predict this 
pathology. 

The latter part of Fowles’ concluding 
chapter has to do with difficulties a 
dilemmas in conducting psychophysiok 
ical studies (selection of control groups 
of stimulus conditions, of response syi 
tems). 

Despite its title, this text, except 
Lang’s chapter, cannot be considered | 
“clinical” in an applied or treatment 
intervention sense. The other chapter 
including Fowles’, are primarily theoreti 
cal in their thrust. While the book | 
well-written with large amounts of p 
nent experimental data together Wi 
thoughtful interpretations; and while” 
surely is, as Fowles suggests, intended 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and ot 
mental health professionals, I see it as 
interest primarily for those with het 
research commitments, rather than 
the practitioner attempting to deal Wil 
phobics, depressives, psychopaths, í 
schizophrenics, 
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John David Garcia. Psychofraud E 
Ethical Therapy. Ardmore, Ра: M 
more, 1974, 34 pages, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ozzie Siegel 


Ozzie Siegel is a clinical psy choi 
(PhD Adelphi University, 1971) WM 
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currently Coordinator, _ Court-Related 
Adolescent Treatment Service at Queens 
Hospital Center, Jamaica, New York. He 
is also in private practice. Siegel com- 
pleted a psychotherapy fellowship at 
Long-Island  Jewish-Hillside Medical 
Center in 1973. His major interests are in 
толпар psychotherapy апа 
theory. 


As the title suggests, this book consists 
of two major parts. The first concerns 
itself with “psychofraud,” the author's 
own term to describe all varieties and 
models of behavior change, from trephin- 
ing to psychotherapy, which he believes 
to be equally unfounded and invalid. The 
second part of the book is a description 
of "ethical therapy," which is proposed 
as the only honest alternative to *tpsycho- 
fraud." 

The section on "psychofraud" is es- 
sentially a polemic. Psychofraud is de- 
fined as “any method, device or process 
which changes our behavior only because 
of our belief in it and not because of its 
intrinsic merit.” It encompasses religion, 
faith healing, political ideologies, astrol- 
ogy, behavior therapy and psycho- 
therapy, among other things. АП are 
described as equally without merit. They 
at best have placebo effects and at worst 
àre deceptive and destructive. The auth- 
ors claim is that these ideologies, 
methods and processes are unscientific, 
that psychotherapy is the present-day 
equivalent of the ancient Roman cure-all 
consisting of lizard blood, frog semen and 
hippopotamus feces, All are equally un- 
Scientific and, therefore, cannot promote 
the goals of "ethical therapy": creativity 
and objective truth. Instead, the author 
maintains, these fraudulent models aim 
either at illusory “emotional well-being,” 
which he believes to be a deceptive goal, 
or at providing the individual with the 
magical self-delusion of understanding. 

To support his contention that all 
types of psychotherapy are fraudulent, 
the author offers documentation which 
ranges from inappropriate and anecdotal 
to an overly simplified and unrepresent- 
ative presentation of psychotherapy out- 
come studies, Outrageous and absu! 
Statements are to be found throughout 
this book. For example, sexual inter 
course with patients is described as “a 

Oth century treatment of mental ill- 
Tee The author is intent throughout 
he book to condemn and disparage. 
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Issues and ideas debated among psychia- 
trists and psychologists are somehow pre- 
sented as unquestionable statements of 
fact. For instance, he states that "psy- 
chotic behavior seems to be due primarily 
to organic causes and cannot be signifi- 
cantly altered by nonorganic means.” The 
first half of this most objectionable state- 
ment is simply not true since psychotic 
behavior can result from a variety of etiol- 
ogies. However, perhaps even more offen- 
sive is the illogic of the idea that because 
the etiology is organic, only organically 
based treatment will produce change. 
Another major distortion, among many, 
is the author’s contention that the goal of 
psychotherapy is to provide the patient 
with the illusory notion that he under- 
stands. In fact, psychotherapy more accu- 
rately entails лаз lusions and 
accepting unpleasant ^ 
The author oe пома ede 
lace of these n e 
thical therapy is not defined by method, 
but rather by goals. Its goals are creativity 
and objective truth: k creative predic- 
tion and control of human behavior. 
The author's interest 
develop more ethical 
people place truth above happiness, 
reason above moral, 
They are creative. The author maintains 
that the crucial dialectic is between 
ness and truth. ^ 
tanpi fact, "ethical therapy” turns out 
not to be a therapy at all, ft is, rather, 3 
set of principles which are to guide one's 
life. It is more accurately seen as a 
philosophy than as а therapy — and à 
rather elitist philosophy at that, Ethical 
therapy is “only for persons who through 
fortunate heredity and environment have 
the intelligence and the inclination to 
value truth above happiness.” It is, by the 
author's own admission not psycho- 
therapy "since its sole beneficiaries are 
those who are already healthier than the 


norm. 

It is clear that the author has his own 
axe to grind. His need to devalue psycho- 
therapy seems quite compelling, since his 
“ethical therapy” stands quite apart from 
the question of the value of psycho- 
therapy. One can agrec or disagree with 
the basic principles of his ethical philoso- 
phy without this having апу bearing on 
any variety of psychotherapy. The value 
of this book is questionable As a critique 
of psychotherapy, it fails miserably. As 
an elucidation of а particular set of 
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guiding principles it may have something 
to offer to people who are as disen- 
chanted as the author. However, on the 
whole this book has little to offer to any 
clinician or other serious professional. 


Russell G. Geen and Edgar C. O'Neal 
(Eds.) Perspectives on Aggression. New 
York: Academic Press, 1976, 273 pages, 
$15.00. 


Reviewed by Robert J. Decker 


Robert J. Decker, EdD, who is a 
Fellow of the Society for Personality 
Assessment, is ап ABPP diplomate in 
school psychology and a licensed clinical 
psychologist in private practice. For the 
past eight years, until recently, he also 
functioned as the Executive and Clinical 
Director of the Ashbourne School (for 
emotionally disturbed and brain-injured 
children), Elkins Park, Pa. He has long 
been interested in the problem of aggres- 
sion and recently organized and chaired a 
Symposium on "The Control of Aggres- 
sion in the Classroom," to which he 
contributed a paper, “А Theory of Ag- 
gression" (published in the Ashbourne 
Newsletter, 1975, 7, 1. 


This book is a review of current 
experimental research on human aggres- 
sion. The 11 contributors, among whom 
are the editors, are active researchers in 
the field. They have authored nine chap- 
ters; six deal with "pure" research and 
three with research of pragmatic rele- 
vance. 

In his introductory chapter. “Тһе 
Study of Aggression," Geen РҮ the 
historic and ongoing problem of defining 
aggression and ways in which this prob- 
lem is currently being handled by workers 
in the field and outlines the major vari- 
ables in aggression research, namely ante- 
cedent, intervening, and outcome vari- 
ables. Antecedent variables are the stimuli 
which provoke aggression, Intervening 
variables are those intrapersonal emotion. 
al states that either mediate or inhibit 
aggression, and outcome variables have to 
do with the rewarding or punishing con- 
sequences of aggression. 

Six of the book’s chapters deal with 
these variables in various contexts, Ad- 
ditional topics of major interest to cur- 
rent research on aggression dealt with in 
the book are the contributions of cogni- 
tion and of animal studies. The latter 
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topic is critically reviewed in the book's 
second chapter by Boice, who concludes 
that these studies (still) have little to 
contribute in the way of valid findings to 
research on human aggression although 
they may be of heuristic value. In the 
third chapter Rule and Nesdale review 
research on social attitudes toward aggres- 
sion. Some consistent findings are re- 
ported (e.g., moral judgments are signifi- 
cantly influenced by characteristics of the 
aggressor and of his victim), but the 
research in this area is sparse and frag- 
mented. “Personality Variables as Media- 
tors of Attack-instigated Aggression” are 
reviewed by Dengerink in chapter four. 
Although the research findings in this 
area are not clear-cut, it would appear 
that emotional and cognitive variables can 
both facilitate and inhibit aggression, he 
concludes. In chapter five Quanty reviews 
research in the area of "Aggression 
Catharsis.” The catharsis hypothesis, 
accepted by many theorists and clinici- 
ans, posits that expression of aggressive 
impulses beneficially relieves them. The 
research evidence, Quanty says, indicates 
that a reformulation of this hypothesis in 
terms of social-learning theory is in order 
and points out the implications for 
therapists and educators. In chapter six 
Donnerstein and Donnerstein examine 
"Research in the Control of Interracial 
Aggression” and present several pragmatic 
implications, Chapter seven, by O'Neal 
and McDonald, deals with “The Environ 
mental Psychology of Aggression." This 
newly developing field deals with the 
effects on human aggression of suc 
physical environmental factors as noise 
and heat and with such social factors 25 
territoriality and crowding. In chaptet 
eight Geen reviews the research in com 
nection with “Observing Violence in the 
Mass Media." His major conclusion is thal 
observation of movie and television vio- 
lence does contribute to aggressive һе 
havior. A summarizing chapter by Sto 
ner concludes the book. 3 
Perspectives on Aggression accomp 
lishes rather well its worthwhile objecti 
to present a review of current research е. 
the field. The coverage is fairly comta 
hensive; the contributors are knowledg 
able and able to communicate, some, © 
course, more effectively than others. + 
reviewer thought that Quanty's, chap 
on aggression catharsis and Geen's On id 
effects of observing violence in the We 
media were both interesting and edu 
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tional. However, because of its emphasis 
on the data of pure research, the book is 
not likely to appeal to persons working 
directly with aggressive behavior. 


Robert Hogan. Personality Theory: 
The Personological Tradition. Engelwood 
pu Prentice Hall, 1976, 223 pages, 

:95. 


Reviewed by Daniel S. Weiss 


The reviewer is an advanced doctoral 
student at the University of California, 
Berkeley. His major interests are in per- 
sonality theory and personality assess- 
ment. He received a Masters Degree in 
Psychology from the Johns Hopkins 
University. He has recently taught a 
course in personality theory in which the 
Hogan textbook was used, 


The goal of this small text is succinctly 

stated by its author: “. . . it attempts to 
describe the distinctive contribution that 
personality theory has made to an under- 
standing of the social nature of human 
beings" (p. xi). One may evaluate the 
book, therefore, on the basis of how well 
this goal is reached. Overall, this introduc- 
tion to personality theory is successful in 
its aims, but there is room along the way 
for both observation and criticism. 
. The organization of the text is one of 
its best features. Six “root ideas" — 
motivation, the unconscious, socializ- 
ation, the self-concept, psychological 
health, and explanation — are proposed as 
central concepts for any theory of per- 
Sonality. Thus, all the theorists or theo- 
retical positions are presented and evalu- 
ated in reference to these concepts. The 
theoretical importance of the “root 
ideas” is treated in a short chapter which 
puts the concepts in their proper frame. 
This chapter provides a valuable introduc- 
tion to the theory and logic of explana- 
tion, and to the scientific problem of 
theory building. As Hogan notes, these 
issues are too often avoided; their absence 
in a text makes evaluation of competing 
theories difficult. However, even though 
Hogan does examine the problem of 
explanation, his condensed style of pre- 
sentation may leave a portion of under- 
Eraduate students somewhat baffled. For 
those students with the will to know, 
liogan's treatment of these theoretical 
issues will do wonders in helping them to 
clarify their thinking about basic scien- 
tific and epistemological problems. 
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The theorists discussed in subsequent 
chapters were selected because of their 
original formulations of the “root ideas,” 
Hogan observes that one consequence of 
this is that several prominent theorists are 
excluded while several lesser known 
thinkers are included. Murray, whose 
term "personological" is employed in the 
text’s subtitle, is an example of the 
former; William McDougall is an example 
of the latter. The other chapters cover 
Freud (both clinical and social theory), 
Jung, Allport, Kelly, the sociological per- 
spective, Existentialism, Erikson, and 
psychological role theory. Had Hogan 
included Lewin or Murray, to cite but 
two examples, his coverage of personality 
theory would be that much stronger. The 
length of the book could easily have been 
extended to permit the inclusion of 
additional theorists. Moreover, it can be 
readily asserted that either Murray or 
Lewin made substantive contributions to 
personality theory commensurate with 
those who were chosen for inclusion. A 
student learning about theories of person- 
ality should be familiar with these two 
thinkers, as well as with those discussed 
by Hogan. i 

Y The treatment of each theorist who is 
presented is consistently lucid and coher- 
ent. In striving for а compact presenta- 
tion, however, Hogan has occasionally 
sacrificed exposition for the sake of 
brevity. A student unfamiliar with the 
concepts of personality is in need of a bit 
more description of concepts than is 
sometimes offered. For example, in the 
chapter discussing George Kelly, the fol- 
lowing sentence appears (p. 118): "In a 
seemingly arbitrary corollary, Kelly main- 
tained that people typically act so as to 
extend and define their construct sys- 
tems.” More than this one sentence is 
needed to do justice to Kelly's Choice 

ollary. і 
s et strength of this textbook is 
the rarely discussed information that is 
explored. Freud's social theory is finally 
given the equal time it merits. The redis- 
covery of William McDougall is long 
overdue and Hogan is to be commended 
for bringing this forgotten scholar back 
into the domain of contemporary person- 
ality theory. On the other hand, the 
chapter on the sociological perspective is 
introduced as being obviously relevant 
because social processes are at the heart 
of the context in which personality 
operates. But this “obvious” relevance 
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seems somewhat vitiated when Hogan's 
evaluation of the perspective is con- 
sidered. The most important aspect of the 
sociological perspective, its explanatory 
model, essentially excludes the core of 
personality. There are no biological or 
cognitive motivational constructs which 
provide explanatory mechanisms for indi- 
vidual differences occurring within the 
broader social context. Although the 
chapter is an educational experience for 
those not familiar with  sociological 
theory, it is less easily assimilated as 
personologically relevant. 

The presentation of new ideas culmi- 
nates in the chapter dealing with psycho- 
logical role theory. It is in this section 
that Hogan propounds his own viewpoint, 
making clear that the social nature of 
human beings is of paramount import- 
ance. Using the metaphors of "society as 
a game of games, and man as a rule- 
following animal" (p. 187), Hogan lays 
out his belief that the role (as perform- 
ance in a drama) is the natural unit of 
analysis for social interaction. Goffman's 
work is the best example of the kind of 
role Hogan envisions. 

Hogan's model is a refreshing and 
thought-provoking contemporary theory 
of personality, but consideration of it 
must, perforce, be very limited and only 
roughly sketched. One must read the 
book for the full presentation. 

Hogan builds his model around the 
root ideas. His discussion of motivation, 
the unconscious, and socialization, all 
carry biological implications. The end 
result of socialization is character struc- 
ture, and psychological health is found in 
integrated functioning. 

The key concept in the model is the 
self-concept; the amalgam of the various 
roles we perform and the impressions we 
manage in front of others. Personality 
flows from the self-concept which in turn 
selects the roles to be enacted. On this 
point Hogan's model is at its weakest. 
Despite careful attention to explanatory 
issues elsewhere, Hogan proposes no 
mechanism by which the image of self is 
initially constituted; the model, like 
many others in the social sciences, lacks 
an adequate explanation of its origins. 

Hogan himself notes that the major 
strength of his approach is its resolution 
of a thorny problem for the social 
sciences: “how man can be both the 
cause and consequence of society” (p. 
204), This is no small accomplishment 
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and is attained by a broad synthesis of 
ideas and viewpoints. What makes the 
model even more impressive is that it was 
formulated with explicit recognition of 
the problems inherent in such tasks. The 
weaknesses of the viewpoint are also ` 
noted by Hogan. A de-emphasis of the 
irrational side of human nature leads to a 
rationalistic therapeutic position which 
may be overly optimistic. Additionally, 
there is an ambiguity about just where 
the metaphors which form the substruc- 
ture of the model begin and end. 

There is one factual mistake worth- 
correcting here. Freud's account of social- 
ization is presented with the Oedipus 
Complex for boys having pivotal import- 
ance. Hogan, however, makes the distinc- 
tion that for girls the appropriate theo- 
retical term is the Electra Complex. This 
presentation is misleading. Jung proposed 
the term “Electra Complex” but Freud 
explicitly argued against its adoption. A 
student reading Hogan’s presentation gets 
the impression that Freud’s account of 
superego formation was more balanced 
for the two sexes than it actually was. 
Thus the virulent criticisms of present 
day feminists leveled at Freud’s writings 
are likely to seem less factually based 
than they actually are. 

One last observation is in order before 
summing up. At the end of each chapter 
Hogan furnishes an evaluation of the 
theorist’s conceptions and’ system. These 
sections are invariably concise, thought- 
ful, and illuminating. Moreover, it !5 
courageous to take such positions and 
thereby set up a precise standard for the 
student. The distinction between mere 
whim and prejudice on the one hand an 
logical evaluation on the other is clearly 
marked. This is even more important 
because of the text’s explicit exclusion of 
empirical evidence for or against eac 
theory. 

Personality Theory by Robert Hogan 
is a compact but pregnant text. Its 
purview is wider and more challenging 
than most, and this orientation may make 
it difficult for less able students. For Ee 
instructor who seeks a stimulating 3n 
novel presentation of personality theory: 
however, no text offers better credentials. 


Wayne H. Holtzman, Rogelio Diaz 
Guerrero, and Jon D. Swartz. Personality 
Development in Two Cultures, a Сї | 
Cultural Longitudinal Study of Schoo 
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Children in Mexico and the United States. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 
1975, 427 pages. 

Reviewed by David J. Ellingson 


Dr. Ellingson is an assistant professor 
of educational psychology at Indiana 
University. He teaches graduate courses in 
personality and affective development. A 
primary research interest of his is culture 
bias in assessment. Prior to his present 
appointment he worked as a school 
psychologist in Seattle, Washington. 


Psychologists in the last ten years have 
shown increased interest in and work 
with both cross-cultural (e.g. Cole et al., 
The Ci tural Context of Learning and 
Thinki:z) and longitudinal Methodology 
(e.g. Nesselroade and Reese, Life-span 
Developmental Psychology: Methodologi- 
cal Issues). Whether cause and effect or 
some covariant of the increased interest, 
there has been a concommitant sophisti- 
cation in the execution of cross-cultural 
longitudinal studies. Holtzman, Diaz- 
Guerrero, and Swartz’s Personality De- 
velopment in Two Cultures, a Cross- 
Cultural Longitudinal Study of School 
Children in Mexico and the United States 
is paradigmatic of the strengths and 
weaknesses and lures and pitfalls in this 
kind of research. 

The degree of difficulty in executing 
research which combines cognitive, affec- 
tive, and social assessment, in a Cross- 
cultural longitudinal context is certainly 
more than the sum of the individual 
problems each assessment area offers. The 
potential variables one could or needs to 
control for is staggering. In longitudinal 
Studies, a researcher must keep in mind 
Such problems as repeated measures, sub- 
ject attrition, and the ordering of mea- 
Sures within and between times of assess- 
ment, In cross-cultural work problems 
include comparable content validity of 
instruments and equivalency’ of subject 

ES, sex role, and school experiences. 
The problems of personality assessment 
are overfamiliar to the readers of this 
journal. In addition, with longitudinal 
Tesearch design, once framed, one is 

Stuck” with it, to some extent, no 
matter what progress is made in the state 
of the art, as better instruments and 
methodology come along. 

The methodology of this study, under- 
taken in 1962, is anything but simple, 
neat and tidy. It is, however, surely an 
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improvement on much that preceded it. 
Problems in this study certainly do not 
stem from the authors’ lack of sophistica- 
tion; problems stem primarily from the 
constraints of reality (e.g. time, money, 
sophistication of available instruments.) 

The impetus on this study came from 
standardization studies of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique. Researchers became 
interested in differences in developmental 
trends in different samples, Professional 
relationships between psychologists at the 
University of Texas and the National 
University of Mexico, geographical prox- 
imity, and "natural affinity" (economic, 
political, educational) factors facilitated 


the study. 

The research design can be thought of as 
a series of six parallel studies, each using 
precisely the same research procedures — 
one each in Mexico and the United States — 
involving the six years of development from 
age six to age eleven, one in each culture for 
children from twelve to seventeen. By con- 
ducting six such investigations concurrently, 
the power of generalizations that were made 
was еше greatly. (p.355) 

]t was realized that some important 
p techniques mint be nbi 
ministration once ог H 
и for use with young 


riate 
would Ue араор te for older ones or 


ildren, but inappropria 
bette atl ч Others might come to 
our attention as worthy of inclusion after a 
year or two of testing had been completed. 
than adhere rigidly to a fixed 

set of measures to be ‘applied uniformly in 


‘and both samples, provision was 
ae m Between the basic 
core battery, 


was to be applied 
the 


artial core battery Wi ich 
was applied uniformly for all children in the 
cond grade ог above; the ЖЫ 
repeated battery, consisting of tests 10 be 
employed two or more successive years 
though not uniformly; and other meret 
which were to be used олсе or twice, bu 
not successively across year, (p350) ы 

i three categories О est 
Erao nitive-mental Aea (og. 
5 tual-cognitive style 
de WAIS) nta Test, ресей 
ituri - attitudinal-personality 
ier Sealey ата Inkblot Tech- 
Research Form, Text 


ann nt, and attitudes toward child 
rearing collected from the children’s 
mothers. 


i subjects, 
A samp pairs of subj 


Je of matched 
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one from each culture, matched for age, 
sex, and SES was used to study effects 
and interactions of culture, SES, age 
group, and ‘year of repeated testing. 
Enough subjects were available in both 
cultures to permit independent study of 
the interrelationships of variables within 
each of these samples. 

While the results are rich and complex, 
they defy this writer's ability to easily 
summarize them; the authors concluded: 

(a) Americans tend to be more active 
than. Mexicans in their style of coping with 
life's problems and challenges (b) Americans 
tend to be more dynamic, technological and 
external than Mexicans in the meaning of 
activity within subjective culture (c) Ameri- 
cans tend to be more complex and differen- 
tiated in cognitive structure than Mexicans 

(4) Mexicans tend to be more cooperative in 

interpersonal activities while Americans are 

more competitive (е) Mexicans tend to be 
more family centered while Americans are 
more individual-centered, and (f) Mexicans 
tend to be more fatalistic and pessimistic in 

outlook on life than Americans (p.359), 
There is little that is surprisingly new in 
the results and somehow this was a 
disappointment though it obviously 
should not have been — a research mono- 
graph isn't a suspense novel. 

The book itself is divided into four 
major parts followed by appendices. The 
first part includes an introduction and 
descriptions of the research design, the 
tests used and data domains common to 
Austin and Mexico City, Part two deals 
with investigations within each culture 

levant to cross-cultural aspects. Some 

ethodological studies, test-retest sta- 
ty data, and intercorrelations of vari- 
ables, within cultures are presented. Part 
three explicates the methodology and 
results of the cross-cultural comparisons, 
The final section includes a synthesis and 
interpretations with reflections on the 
interrelations of culture and personality. 
This section concludes with a precise 
nine-page summary of the 350 pages of 
complex data. (The quotes above illus- 
trate the excellent quality of the authors’ 
technical writing.) A comprehensive bibli- 
ography (with some sources in Spanish) is 
included. The appendices include an 
interview schedule and coding form, a 
· parent attitude survey, and a word associ- 
ation test in both English and Spanish. 

Mention should be made of the quality 
of the data analyses. The analyses are 
complex using a full range of available 
statistical techniques, both descriptive 
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and inferential and univariate and 
variate. The completeness of the 
presentation is both an asset and a fi 
ity, though one is, in the end, thank 
that the authors opted for complet 

This study is a welcome addition 
the field(s), While instant-classic is pro 
ably an overstatement of this bo 
potential impact, anyone who thinks @ 
himself as knowledgeable in this field wil 
want to have read this book. In addition 
it would make an excellent supplemen 
ary text in honors or graduate courses if 
personality, development, and researe 
design. 


S. J. Korchin. Modern Clinical 
chology. New York: Basic Books, 19 
672 pages, $16.95. 


Reviewed by A.1. Rabin 


The reviewer has been on the clinical 
psychology faculty of Michigan State 
University for many years, Prior to thal 
he was research psychologist (Michael 
Reese Hospital) and chief psychologist at 
the New Hampshire State Hospital and 
Clinics. He served as уле professor та 
number of universities, in the U.S. a 
abroad. Among the several books 
published is the most recent one (edited) 
on Clinical Psychology: Issues of 
Seventies (MSU Press, 1974). 


In his review of the status of persone 
ality theory, Sanford (1970) states that 
“the trend of the discipline, as of t 
city, is toward disconcerting sprawl. 
similar characterization of clinig 
psychology during the past decade and 

f would also be appropriate, perhaps 
even more so. The discipline-profession 
clinical psychology has moved in a num 
ber of different directions, substantively 
as well as technologically. New modes OF 
operation, expanded targets of с 
and broader and more variegated 
have characterized the “sprawl.” In 
of all that, it takes considerable coul 
to write а text on "modern" clinic 
psychology in which the present state 
the art is reviewed, described, and ех 
ined. Yet, it is a challenging task 
attempt to define the field in the 197! 
The author accepted the challenge 9 
writing this volume. 

As might be expected, this would hi 
to be quite a large book — 672 pages. 17. 
actual text is a little over 600 pages а! 
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the remainder is devoted to а rather 

extensive bibliography (about 1200 

items) and useful combined author and 
№ subject index 

The book's 20 chapters make up the 
six parts into which it is divided. Three of 
the parts — one (Issues and Orientation), 
two (The Nature of Mental Health) and 
six (Training, Roles, and Responsibilities) 

are relatively brief, consisting of about 80, 

40, and 30 pages respectively. The bulk 

and clinical substance of the volume is to 

be found in the third part which is 
| devoted to “clinical assessment," the 
fourth part that deals with "psycho- 
therapy," and the fifth, with the rela- 
tively new area of "community psychol- 
ogy." Fully 160 pages (six chapters) are 
used to describe the nature of assessment, 
informal as well as formal, and the several 
methods employed — chiefly in formal 
assessment, from interview to objective 
and projective testing. This part of the 
book is concluded with a useful and 
practi} chapter оп “Interpreting, 
synthesizing and communicating assess- 
ment findings." The author clearly deline- 
ates the differences between psycho- 
metric and clinical assessment which are 
often confused even by sophisticated and 
experienced psychologists. 
By far the largest part of the six parts 
1 is the one concerned ау 

(190 pages), broadly de ined. 
emphasis is not surprising in view of the 
current dominant concerns of ей 
psychologists, and is also reflected in the 
secondary title of the book ~ "I les. 
of intervention in the clinic and the 
community." Korchin does not only deal 
with the one-to-one type of therapy, э 
extends the coverage to family и; 
group therapy and encounter groups- 
the chapter on individual he 
describes and criticizes judicio the 
three major currents in the field = 
peychoanalysis, Ки thera: Lr 

'umanistic-existential тару. 
accomplished following а сове attempt 
at the arduous tasks of defining psycho 
therapy and evolving à Y model. 
Throughout this part of book clinical 
sophistication and acquaintance with the 
po ae literature are clearly reflected 
and well integrated. 

A useful feature in the treatment of 
family and group therapy is the consider 
1 ation and definition of specific 

in which these modalities might be 

ally effective and preferable to the 
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Bernard 1. Murstein. Who Will Marry 
Whom? Theories and Research in Marital 
Choice. New York: Springer, 1976, 392 
pages, $15.95. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Woody 


Robert Henley Woody, PhD (Michigan 
State University), ScD (University of 
Pittsburgh) is a Fellow of APA and a 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology, A BPP. 
He is Dean for Graduate Studies and 
Research and Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Nebraska at Omaha. For 
the past decade, Dr. Woody has maintain- 
ed a private practice, emphasizing psycho- 
diagnostics, marital and sex therapy, and 
psychotherapy. He has authored over 100 
articles for professional journals (of 
which many deal with assessment) and 
five books, including Clinical Assessment 
in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972). 


This book is intended for students and 
researchers in marriage and family, inter- 
personal attraction, and person percep- 
tion. Although it has specialized appeal, 
the author indicates that it “тау serve as 
one of a number of books in a course on 
marriage.” 

Murstein briefly reviews historical 
antecedents of theories of marital choice, 
including parental dominance in marriage, 
rational marriage, conjugal love (pointed- 
ly separated from passionate love), 
Victorian love, and pioneer American 
love. 

Murstein points out that in the first 
half of the 19th century the criteria for 
Selecting marital partners were religious, 
constitutional, physical, moral, and 
characterological, whereas in the second 
half of the 19th century, three major 
interpersonal factors emerged: homog- 
amy-complementarity, evolution (and 
genetics), and phrenology. By the end of 
the 19th century, Murstein reports “love 
triumphs" as the primary determinant for 
marriage. In the 20th century, however, 
there has been "an acceleration in the 
number of theories of marital choice.” 

Murstein reviews the following 
theories of marital choice: Freudian (en- 
compassing love according to the narcissi- 
stic and anaclitic types, the process of 
loving, and neurotic choice, as well as 
research on  psychoanalitic concepts, 
e.g., the Oedipal complex); Complement- 

ary Needs, Values, Process and Filter 
(encompassing the study of the revela- 
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tions of transactions as complements 
measured traits), and Stimulus-Vali 
Role (encompassing attraction and inter. 
action as dependent on “the exchange | 
value of the assets and liabilities each 
the parties brings to the situation"), Eai 
discussion of theory includes a seeming 
thorough and accurate review of no 
empirical and empirical research sourci 
and astute interpretations. 

Murstein presents a three-study series 
of original research. These studies involve 
numerous personality measures, many 
which are aligned with marital relations 
and percepts. The studies were based o 
samples of college student couples. 
data generated were voluminous and ' 
multiplicity of hypotheses were tested 
The presentation, discussion, and inter- 
pretation of the data constitute well over 
half of the book. In brief, the findi 
indicated no support for a monolith 
theory of marital choice, but there 
considerable support for aspects | 
Stimulus-Value-Role theory. The exten 
sive discussions provide significant in 
sights into the innumerable variables thal 
could potentially influence marital 
choice. 
The importance of Murstein's conti 
bution to personality research is, withoui 
question, great, and the original research 
presented in this book is no exception to 
his scholarly record. The detailed pri 
tation of original data detracts from 
book’s potential for serving as a 
room text; a series of articles in profi 
sional journals should have been 
medium for presenting the data. On tl 
other hand, Murstein's discussion 
theory provides excellent material 
teaching purposes. For the specialist 
marriage, this book should be studied; fi 
а student, it should be a recomme! 
reading. 


F. D. Naylor. Personality and Edu 
tional Achievement. Sidney: Wiley, 1972; 
162 pages, $3.50. 


Reviewed by James A. Wakefield, Л 


Dr. Wakefield received his PhD 
educational psychology from the Univ 
ity of Houston in 1973 and complet 
school psychology internship with 
Houston Independent School District. 
has published research in personalil) 
assessment, ability testing, and lang 
learning. He is currently assistant p 
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sor of psychology and coordinator of the 
school psychology program at California 
potete College, Stanislaus. 


Naylor begins this book by noting that 
individual differences in intelligence do 
not account for the major proportion of 
differences in school achievement. In 
fact, intelligence tests predict only about 
25% of the variance in school perform- 
ance. What accounts for the remaining 
75%? Naylor's answer is personality dif- 
ferences — particularly personality differ- 


[ ences measurable along Eysenck's Extra- 


version and Neuroticism dimensions or 
along Cattell’s second-order factors 
anxiety and extraversion, which are in 
broad agreement. 

The book consists of two parts, The 
first part is a 72-page review of the 
research literature relating personak 
and educational achievement. The second 
part contains 12 selected research articles. 
Each of the articles in the second part is 
summarized at some point in the first 
part. The inclusion of a review and 
reprints of original research together 
makes this small book a convenient 
source for study, particularly in a seminar 
where the broad outline presented in the 
first part of the book provides the back- 
ground for a critical consideration of the 
| readings. The book may also be used in 
lower level classes in which the students 
have little background in research. Маујог 
includes a short treatment on the graphi- 
cal presentation of correlation coeffici- 
ents which can be easily understood by 
readers without a statistical background. 

Part one assumes that the reader starts 
with little, if any, background in psychol- 
ogy. An introductory chapter describes 
personality variables, their construct vali- 
dation, and how empirical evidence of 
their prediction of school performance 
may be obtained. The second chapter 
deals with the problem of discrepant 
achievement. ‘Underachievement” is 
school achievement that is lower than 
would be expected from a child's intelli- 
gence score. "'Overachievement" also 
Occurs but is not considered a problem. 
The third chapter considers the question 
of whether and to what extent social 
adjustment and academic adjustment 
must be distinguished from each other. 
The fourth chapter reviews the factor 
analytic approach to personality. Cattell's 
and Eysenck's factor analytically derived 
constructs are concluded to be in broad 
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agreement although the scales they offer 
may not be completely intercha le. 
Chapter 5 is a summary of the relation- 
ships between Cattell’s scale and school 
achievement in the U.S, and Britain, 

Chapter 6 is a review of the relation- 
ships between Eysenck's dimensions and 
school performance. Naylor cites evi- 
dence for a linear relation between Neu- 
roticism and Achievement such that 


Extraversion and achievement seems to 
be curved, with high achievement occurr- 
ing for both extremes of Extraversion 
scores. However, this finding Ed 
cated by an interaction of n 
predicting achievement. 


age trend 
Мешок 
cism scores) extraverts perform better in 
perform better at the — 


uld be help! 
linical psychologists to become familiar 
With this book and the literature 


McKeachie, 


's field де le! ence 
(а Eysenck; DOCE 17) and три» 
4 та *' are examples of 


a) 
nality variables which may 


em Аслан influence academic 


systematically 
achievement. 


jonographs: Ger- 
‚ 78, Whole No. $78. 


McKeachie, 
Annual Revi 
161-193. 


cd ^ 
iew of porem 
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Walberg, H. J. (Ed.) Evaluating educational 
Re ance, Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 
4. 


Johs. Sandven, Projectometry. Oslo, 
Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1975. 372 
pages, $18.00. 


Reviewed by Clifford H. Swensen 


Clifford H. Swensen is professor of 
psychology at Purdue University where 
he teaches psychotherapy, personality 
assessment, and interpersonal relations. 
He is currently engaged in research on 
marriage relationships among older 
people. He received his PhD from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1952, 


This book is the report of an attempt 
to combine the advantages of objective 
methods of personality assessment with 
the advantages of the “projective” 
methods, Actually, Sandven calls objec- 
tively scored self-report instruments “sub- 
jective” since they are based upon self- 
report, He uses the term“objective” to 

er to methods of behavior observation. 
His goal is to combine the advantages of 
the projective method, in which the 
subject is free to respond as he or she 
wills, with the advantages of the precise 
scoring of the "subjective" (self-report) 
methods. 

The result is a method in which the 
subject is presented with the description 
of a situation. The subject is also pre- 
sented with two different reactions to the 
situation. The subject may indicate that 
he would definitely support one of the 
two actions, or that he would definitely 
oppose one of the two actions. He also 
may indicate that he would have a slight 
tendency to either support or to oppose 
one of the two actions. Thus, the subject 
can choose one alternative out of eight 
possibilities. 

Eighteen of these situations are pre- 
sented for each of the variables that are 
measured. Sandven has develo; scales 
to measure four different variables, core- 
action (the ability to put yourself into 
another person's shoes), the feeling of 
security, attitude toward education, and 
motivation for school achievement. Since 
the author has been working largely 
within the school environment, the vari- 
ables for which scales have been devel- 
oped are primarily personality variables 
that are thought to be of pertinence to 
school performance. 
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The reported split-half reliabilities 
the four scales on various samples 
mostly in the .80s and .90s, The vali 
tion data reported largely consists 0 
descriptions of the relationship betw 
the variables and a variety of гаш 
instruments constructed by the au 
for the purpose of checking the validity 
of the scales. The reliabilities of the ra 
instruments are not reported. 

Within the school environment 
author reports that school performane 
as measured by grades, is most highly 
predicted by intellectual! capacity 
measured by another instrument), пем 
school achievement motive, and third by 
feeling of security. He reports that th 
School achievement motive and intell 
tual capacity seem to be reciprocally 
related, with students of moderate ability 
requiring high achievement motive if tl 
are to progress in school, while child: 
with high intellectual ability may prog 
in school even though they have only 
moderate school achievement motival 


The author reports that  coreactiof 
(empathy) is higher among girls th 
boys, and is positively related to bein 
chosen in a sociometric situation 
social or humanitarian work. The feeling 
of security is higher in males than 
females, and is higher in students fro 
families with higher socioeconomic statut. 
who live in urban areas than it i$ 
students from families of lower 
economic status living in rural а 
Secure students were found to 
lower grades on conduct їп school h 
did insecure student ecurity is po 
tively related to coreactivity. 4 
The educational attitude is тоге po 
tive in students who have prog! 
further in school, but the educatio: 
attitude is reported as being rather 30 
pe positive in students at the 
igh school level The achiev 
motive is positively related to 
ment in school work. Students 
high level of school achievement 
go further in school and have à ‘th 
sense of well-being than students Lh 
low level of school achievement mo 
The author has obviously proceeded 
carefully in his construction of his ins 
ments. Further, the instruments 
constructed seem to have a relations 
of some significance to the kinds © 
roblems that he has chosen to 
owever, his main purpose in writing 
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book is to present a new approach [0 
personality assessment, an approach that 
is hypothetically ап improvement over 
previous methods. But the author fails to 
make a case for the advantage of his 
method over other methods of т» 
ality assessment. In fact, he makes по 
case at all. He presents no studies which 
compare his method with other methods, 
in spite of the fact that the variables he 
chose to study have been studied exten- 
sively by others. The achievement motive 
is one example of a variable that has been 
studied quite extensively by McClelland 
and others, They have dee a Мегер, 
of methods for measuring this variable. 
comparison of their methods with 
Sandven's method would have provided а 
good test of his contention that his 
method is an improvement over 
methods, The correlations that Sandven 
reports relating his variables to other 
variables, such as school grades, seem to 
be of about the same order of 

as the correlations reported by studies 
using other personality 

devices. 

A second shortcoming in the book is 
the lack of reference to other research 
that is pertinent to the topics Sandven ii 
studying. He is concerned with ] 
security, achievement, and 
tudes. All of these variables have been 
studied extensively. But Sandven de 
velops hypotheses relative to these 
ables and school behavior with LI 
reference to the work of others. 
Sandven's book would give the uninform: 
«2 reader no idea of the а 
published literature on these 

Sandven set for himself the problem of 
developing a better method of 
assesment, and the application 
method to the measurement of 
specific personality variables. He devel 
oped a method for assessing personality 
variables, but he neglected to the 
background of the efforts of others to 
measure these variables, and he failed to 
show how his method is superior to the 
methods developed by others. 


George S. Welsh. Creativity and Intelli- 
gence: A Personality Approach. 
Hill, North Carolina: Institute for 
search in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, 1975. 276 pages (рарег- 
back). (price not available) 
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versity of California in Berkeley, in that 
they did not begin with “some particular 
psychometric test or a well-structured 
theoretical position, but rather with the 
identification of men and women who are 
considered by their peers and by other 
knowledgeable persons to be creative to 
some degree in their particular field of 
endeavor" (p.56). Welsh's research was 
also focused on a group of subjects who 
had been preselected on the basis of 
ability and who could be considered 
"potentially creative" (p.58). 

Chapter 4 describes the Welsh Figure 
Preference Test (WFPT), a measure which 
distinguishes between persons judged by 
others to be creative or noncreative and 
which is essentially unrelated to intelli- 
gence test scores. The МЕРТ was used 
extensively in IPAR studies, data from 
which are summarized in the first of the 
book's appendices, The МЕРТ has been 
revised extensively; the most recent 
version is a highly reliable and easily 
administered test, the Revised Art scale 
(RA). The RA is used by Welsh as a 
measure of what he terms "origence" 
(ORIG), a trait characterized by original- 
ity, nonconformity, impulsivity, and flex- 
ibility. ORG is compared by him to 
"intellectance" (INT), the personality 
dimension related to performance on 
intellectual measures such as Terman's 
Concept Mastery Test. 

By using a median split approach, 
Welsh was able to divide his subjects into 
four groups or types: I. high on ORIG, 
but low on INT; 11. high on both ORIG 
and INT: Ш. low on both ORIG and 
INT; and IV. high on INT but low on 
ORIG, 

Welsh’s hunch that these four groups 
represented identifiable personality types 
was confirmed by the additional tests he 
administered to his subjects: Gough’s 
Adjective Check List (ACL), Minnesota 
Multiphasic. Personality Inventory 
(MMPI), and the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory (SVIB). 

Some of the ACL self-descriptions 
associated with the various types are 1 — 
adventurous, charming; II — aloof, comp- 
licated; ПІ — appreciative, cheerful; and 
IV — thorough, tolerant. The MMPI was 
the least useful of the three measures. 
Most of the pathological scales correlated 
highest with Type I, with social intro- 
version and M-F falling in Type 11, and 
the repression, L, and К scales correlating 
with Type IV. 
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On the SVIB, Type I subjects tended 
to score high on sales occupations; Type - 
II subjects, on occupations involving art, 
language usage, and behavioral science; 
Type III subjects, on business, blue-collar, 
and service occupations; and Type IV 
subjects, on science and engineering occu- 
pations. 

Chapters 6 and 7 discuss the way in 
which the four types differ on the three 
personality tests. 

The remaining chapters of the book 
deal with cross-validation studies (largely 
supportive), the relationship of sex-factor | 
scales to creativity, and theoretical inter- 
pretations in the light of Jungian theory. 
Maddi's activation theory, Holland's voca- 
tional theory, and Hitt's theory of crea- 
tivity in research. 

Welsh comes to no conclusions as to 
whether intelligence is correlated posi 
tively, negatively, or not at all with 
creativity, for he is coucerned with the 
personality factors associated with high 
and low scores on measures of a) cogni- 
tive ability and b) what might be termed 
an artistic orientation or disposition, He 
does say, in his discussion of the creative 
person, that “creativity requires both 
origence and intellectence, and that 4 
person who is high on both dimensions is 
more likely to demonstrate creative be 
havior than one who is not” (p. 107). 


A formidable amount of data process 
ing has gone into the preparation of thi 
small book. The research methodology % 
sound, and Welsh's use of critical values 
conservative. The major question that 
might be raised is whether the гезеаг 
should have been done at all, whether it 
would have been better to have dealt 
directly with the possible relationship 
between creativity and intelligence, rather 
than indirectly, with personality traits 
associated with these two variables, 8$ 
Welsh has done. Those who have conduc 
ted research in this area know, however, 
that creativity is extremely difficult to 
define, and there is some question as [0 
whether it exists as a unitary trait. 
Welsh's approach, which is anchor а 
the self-descriptions of those whose lev 
of creativity has been judged by society 
and by others in their profession do! 
have the advantage of being broadly 9 
empirically based. i 

The language of the book is straigh 
forward and uncomplicated, but а Lr 
background in personality assessmen' 


| 
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desirable in following the discussion. The 
detailed data from the ACL and SVIB are 
а gold mine for anyone who wishes to 
construct personality scales in order to 
carry on additional research on the four 
personality styles Welsh has identified, 
Although creativity is a topic that 
almost everyone finds interesting, the 
book’s main appeal will be to the person- 
ality psychologist. Humanistically 
oriented psychologists will probably con- 
clude that the global aspects of the 


nm 
Instructors in courses dealing with the 


cho! of creativity, however, will 
tas reet enge © major theories 


creative process have been lost or slighted of a sound piece of research, 
in Welsh’s analysis of personality traits. 
Books Available For Review + 
LI *, 

Write to Book Review Editor: Dr. Max R. Jerome D, Bruner, Alison Jolly, and 

Reed, 6201 S.W. Capitol Highway, Port- Kathy Sylva Fay, Io Re Deve 

land, Oregon 97201. паче Books, 1976, 716 pages, $20.00, 

Mark D, Altschule. The Den ој W, Warner е, od [шше and 
Traditional Psychopathology. ew Strategies o" Develop 
York; Halsted Press, 1976. S30 pages, ment. New : Human Sciences 
$19.75. Press, 1977, 448 pages, $24.95. 

Jack S. Annon. The Behavioral Treatment Allan R. Buss and Poley. Individu- 
of Sexual Problems. Hawaii: Enabling al Differences, тий und Fst New 
Systems, 1974. 246 pages, price not York: Press, 1976. 275 pages, 
given. $15.00, 

Alan D. Baddeley. The Psychology of Arnold H. Buss and Robert Мопив. А 


Memory. New York: Basic 
1976. 430 pages, $13.95. 

Samuel J. Beck. The Rorschach Test 
Exemplified in Classics of Drama and 
Fiction. New York: Stratton Inter 
continental Medical Book Corp., 1976. 
134 pages, $14.75. 

Sidney J, Blatt and Cynthia M. Wild. 
Schizophrenia, A Developmental 
Analysis. New York: Academic 
1976. 274 pages, $16.50. 

Lynn K. Bloom, Karen Coburn and Joan 
Pearlman, The New Assertive Woman. 
New York: Delacorte Press, 1975. 230 
pages, $7.95. 

John Bowlby. Attachment. New York: 
Basic Books, 1977. 428 pages, $4.95. 

John Bowlby. Separation: Anxiety and 
Anger. New York: Basic Books, 1977. 
456 pages, $4.95. 

Ernest Bright Brody and 
Intelligence, Nature, Determinants, 
and Consequences, New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1976. 241 pages, $12.50. 


Nathan Brody. 


mperament of Personality 

beopment New York: John Wiley, 
1975, 256 pages, $16.75. 

James М. Butcher, 4 Handbook of Отт 

ional Research, Univ, of 

National МЫР Beer. 470. pages, 


John 5. Carroll 
Cognition and 
York: Wiley, 
unknown. 


‚ Cheshire. The Nature ef мее 
bre Int tation, New ork- 
Wiley, 1975. 229 pages, $1595. 
Chiland with Paul Bequart. Long 
con Treatments of Prychotic States. 
New York: Human nces Prem, 
1977, 696 pages, $37.95. 
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Present: 


Irving Weiner, presiding; 
Richard Dana, Joan Klopfer, Walter 
Klopfer, Nelson Jones, Max Reed, 
George Stricker, Carl Zimet, Marilyn 
Weir and ten members. 


Minutes: The minutes of the September 


1976 meeting were approved as pre- 
sented. 


Treasurer's Report (Stricker) 


" Although income has been augmented 


2. 


m 


as а result of the dues increase, so 
have disbursements. The Society con- 
tinues to be in a stable and solvent 
financial position. 
Membership (Dana) 
The Board укен а total of 43 new 
members. Four applications for mem- 
bership were disapproved, bough 
two of these applicants may reapply 
for Member status in lieu of Fellow 
status. Six new Life Members were 
approved, 
Journal (Klopfer) 
The journal content is now evenly 
divided between objective and projec- 
tive methods. The rejection rate con- 
tinues to rise although the number of 
manuscripts received remains relative- 
unchanged. Seven new Consulting 
tors were added to help further 
reduce the publication lag. The book 
reviews also remain constant with 30 
published and 26 accepted during the 
six-month period. 


. Ethics м 


The position М the Society on ethical 
matters was discussed and reiterated: 
the Society is an interest group and 
no regulation of professional practices 
is intended although ethical issues will 
continue to receive attention. 


New Business: 


Midwinter Meeting / Weiner) 

The midwinter meeting was well at- 
tended with high interest in work- 
shops, symposia, and papers. The 
Society extends appreciation for the 
program to Anthony Davids, for local 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
San Diego, California 
March 24, 1977 — 6:00-7:00 P.M. 


5. 


The meeting was adjourned at 7: 


. Distinguished Person Award 


. By-Laws 


. International Rorschach Congress 


. APA 1977 Participation 


arrangements to Marilyn Weir,and f 
local promotion to Norman Mitro 
The format for the 1978 midwinter 
meeting will be similar with а call f 
papers as well as requests for | 
addresses. Charles Spielberger has it 
vited the Society to the Tampa 
area for the 1978 midwinter А 
The Board voted to accept this invite 
tion for approximately the same time 
под during. ihe last weekend 
arch. 


The Distinguished Person Award fe 
1977 will be given to Albert I, Rabin, 
who will present ма address at АВА | 
“Enduring Sentim sits: Consistency 
of Personality Over Time," 


The By-Laws change requiring € 
Sponsor for Associgtes and Memb 
was approved by 86% of the vou 
membership. 


Plans for the International Rond 
Congress, Freiburg, Switzerland hait 
been previously announced in f 
February issue ог the Journal. 
Nominations 

Carl Zimet presented а slate of no 
nations that was approved by | 
Board. For Western Representath 
Leonard Goodstein and № 
Mitroff; for Treasurer, Steven 
baum and George Stricker. 


Participation with APA 
The APA schedule for the 


includes the 
5:30-8:00 P.M., August 25; 
Klopfer Distinguished Cont 
Award, 3:00-4:00 РМ., PSs 
Reception for Dr. Rabin, 4: 

P.M., August 26. There was disci 
concerning the liklihood of fé 
time commitments by APA for 
Society at the national convention 2 


Respectfully subm 
Richard Н. Dana, зе 


This 
Publication 
is Available in 
MICROFORM 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SPECIALISTS 


Exclusive publishers and distributors of selected psychological tests, 
———MÀMM——— 


Quick Test (OT) ' 
А very quick and satisfactorily reliable screening test of intellectual ability (8 to 
12 minutes total time for all three forms). Words are defined non-verbally by 
choice among drawings. Suitable for any person (no matter how physically 
disabled) who can signal a yes-no response in any way. Covers intelligence levels | 
from two years to superior adult. Excellent for building rapport, and for quick | 
testing before and after any procedure. $16.00 for set of materials 
Memory-For-Designs Test (MFD) 
Simple drawing test of perceptual-motor coordination, serving as extremely 
sensitive detector of brain injury of many types. $17.00 for set of materials 
Group Personality Projective Test (GPPT) 
Multiple-choice questions about ambiguous stick-figures make possible rapid and 
effective measurement of significant, factor-analytically isolated aspects of 
personality. 4 $27.00 for set of materials 
Id-Ego-Superego Test (IES) ; 
Subtests give independent estimates of personality components from a modified 
psychoanalytic point of view. $43.50 for set of materials 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) 
Uses symbolic plastic objects which are arranged and sorted; validly discrim- 
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Some Rorschach Data Concerning Suicide 


JOHN E. EXNER, Jr. and JOYCE WYLIE 
Long Island University and Rorschach Workshops 


Summary: 


The Rorschachs of 59 effected suicides and 31 attempted suicides, all of which 


were collected within a period of 60 days prior to the critical event were categorized in 
terms of method used, and subjected to a computer scan to determine if any constellation 


of variables occurred with a greater frequency 
comprised of inpatient depressives, inpatient schiz 


than in the protocols of three control groups, 
and nonpatients. A constella- 


tion of 11 variables is reported, a composite of eight or more correctly identifies 75% of the 
effected group and 45% of the attempters while occurring with a relatively low frequency 


days afier a suicidal attempt 
either of the two psychiatric 
problems of prediction, and in 
suicide prone people. 


Any review of the research literature 
concerning suicide reveals à host 0! 
methodological and interpretive prob- 
lems. Criterion variables often differ con- 
siderably; data is frequentl collected too 
long before or too long after the critical 
event to be fully useful; and possibly 
most important, the issue of intent is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate at 
a very precise level. These potentially 
Soluble problems are compounded even 
more when the research is oriented 
toward "prediction" as a goal. Predictive 
studies concerning suicide are, in fact, 
postdictive or retrospective, based on 
data collected from subjects who have 
been identified as suicidal (usually de: 


fined by reason of a suicidal attempt), er | 


from cases of suicide in which some 
Was collected prior to the event. Even 
When a potential predictor is техев о" 
usually from small sample research, our 
moral commitment to intervene over- 
whelms the scientific fantasy to test the 
validity of the predictor by letting events 
run their full course. In such а frame 
work, it is unlikely that any psychologi 
test data will provide a greater р 
discrimination of suicidal risk than is now 
available from the classic works of 
Farberow and Shneidman (Farberow & 
Shneidman, 1957; Shneidman & 
Farberow, 1961) and their colleagues 
Who have demonstrated clear relation- 
ships between demographic and/or be- 
vioral data and ultimate effected 


ve 


among controls. Data are also presented from a 
revealing that those records do not differ essentially from 


control groups. The 
the context of the probable psychological structure of many 


f such as the R 


group of 33 records collected within five 
findings are discussed in terms of the 


suicides, Nonetheless, psychological tests 
orschach remain an interest- 
ing data source from which predictors 


t evolve, but possibly more impor- 
might ное, source from which we 


might information about the 
psychological state of the suicide prone 


There is a reasonably abundant liters- 


indicators 

card," the presence of morbid 
content asin White and Schreiber (1952), 
Sapolsky's symbolic content (1963); and 


use of signs and content as 
1949), Goldfried, 


Stricker, and Weiner point out that while 
more than à "suicide 
potential" have been developed, most, if 
not all, have failed to receive empirical 
support through attempts at validation ог 
cross-validation. They cite the variety of 
methodological problems existing in sul- 
cide research as sorely limiting the extent 
to which this kind of research can be 
protracted and conclude their review with 
а less than optimistic note regarding the 
possibilities of validating Rorschach 


“suicide 


) 
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indices for the prediction of suicide. 

The data presented here did not evolve 
from any deliberate attempt to “test out” 
the validity of the Goldfried, Stricker, 
and Weiner pessimism. Instead, it has 
accumulated in the course of a much 
more extensive project, initiated in 1968, 
with the objective of identifying and 
integrating the empirically demonstrable 
strengths of the Rorschach into a single 
system, while discarding elements of 
previously developed systems that could 
not be empirically defended. At the onset 
of that project, nearly 1,500 protocols 
were solicited from colleagues in the 
United States and Canada to form a data 
base from which some “cross-system” 
studies could be completed. In addition, a 
large group of examiners was used to 
collect new protocols, generally for 
specific sub-studies, so that the data pool 
increased at a rate of approximately 45 
new protocols per month over the next 
several. years. This protocol pool cur- 
rently includes nearly 4,000 useable 
records. 


Method 


By late 1973, most of the distinguish- 
ing features of what is now known as The 
Comprehensive System (Exner, 1974) 
were identified and all available protocols 
were reviewed with an eye toward some 
of the more subtle groupings of protocols 
that might have been neglected or over- 
looked during the organization of the 
Comprehensive system. Опе of the 
products of this search was the discovery 
of 41 records that had been taken within 
à period of 60 days prior to an effected 
suicide. Similarly, the pool contained a 
smaller group of records that had been 
collected within 60 days prior to a suicide 
attempt, and a host of protocols taken 
from subjects with a history of an at- 
tempt. In an effort to increase the sample 
sizes for the pretested effected and 
attempters, a solicitation letter was sent 
to 108 clinical installations asking for 
protocols taken from these types of 
subjects (plus a completed demography 
questionnaire), and a similar request was 
made of all participants in a variety of 
Rorschach Workshops. The yield from 
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oup would be female. These groups are: 
(а) 50 depressed inpatients with по 
history of a suicide attempt; (b) 50 
inpatient schizophrenics with no history. 
of a suicidal attempt; and (c) 50 non- 
patients with no psychiatric history. 


Results 


The first series of analyses focused on 
single signs and sign dyads, using the 
group of 59 effected suicide cases as the 
basic "test" group. Some of these did 
produce significant correlations. For 
instance, the color-shading blend, cited 
by Applebaum and Holzman, does corre- 1 
late at .34 (p < .01) for the effected 
suicide group, appearing in 39 of the 59 
records; however, it also appears їп 17 of 
the 50 control group records from depres- 
sives, and 16 of the 50 protocols from 
schizophrenics. Obviously, its value in 
terms of “predictive discrimination" ар“ 
pears important, but also very limited. 
Similarly, the dyad of R less than 17 plus — 
two or more vista answers correlates with 
effected suicide at .33 (р < .01), but this 
same dyad occurs in 21 of the 50 contr 
protocols from depressives, and 
records of nonpatients. After 36 analyses | 
involving single signs, dyads, or triads, thes 
futility of this approach was depressingly 
obvious, and the approach was altered to 
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focus on constellations involving between 
10 and 15 variables, with the criterion for 
variable selection being a low and usually 
insignificant intercorrelation with the 
other variables in the configuration. Un- 
fortunately, the method of test adminis- 
tration and the scoring system of the 
Comprehensive System often made it 
impractical to test out previously re- 
ported configurations completely. When 
possible, configurations, or portions of 
them, uch as the Martin Checklist, were 
evaluated. None of these analyses pro- 
duced “useful” findings, although in 
several instances statistically significant 
results did occur. For instance, the 
Sakheim and Fleischer indices for "op- 
pressive anxiety" and “neurotic struc- 
ture” do appear in 31 of the 59 effected 
suicide records while appearing in 14 of 
the 50 depressive controls, 10 of the 50 
schizophrenic controls, and seven of 
50 nonpatient records. 
The method used was to develop а 
computer program аше which the 
computer (IBM 1800-1801) would screen 
on а "yes-no" basis for the presence ог 
absence of each variable in a suggested 
constellation, and report the frequency 
for each variable within a sample, plus the 
frequency for each arithmetic combina- 
tion of the variables in a configuration. In 
other words, if a constellation consisted 
of 10 variables, the computer wou 
count the frequency with which ea 
occurred, and also the frequency of pro- 
tocols in which all 10 variables appear, 
the frequency of protocols in nine 
of the 10 appear, eight of the 10, and so 
on. Whenever a constellation @ 
with a high frequency 
records of пне suicides, the computer 
would proceed to seek 
constellation. among each Chi 
control groups, and calculate а ^ 
Square to determine if the frequencies, 
effected’s versus controls, were signifi- 
cantly different. uà 
In the course of these an » 
constellations were hee eed (а. -4 
pear with a high frequency among ee 
pleted suicides: however, onl three 
curred at a significantly greater fi m 
than all three control groups, ony 


ch ег (19 


MI 


one significantly discriminates the effec- 
ted suicides from all three control groups 
at a 50% level of accuracy or better, that 
is, the constellation correctly identifies at 
least 50% of the effected suicides while 
calling no “false positives” from any of 
the control groups. This finding was not 
especially exciting, and appeared to sup- 
port the Goldfried, Stricker, and Weiner 
conclusion regarding the Rorschach and 
diction. It also provoked 


bep hn 
man, Ў 
Following the п of Farberow 
and Shneidmun, sien їп each of the 
three suicide groups effected, pretested 
attempters, postattempt tested) pr 
ЫЫ! al eb 
the method К Aged 


differentiation was а 
tially on the point of no retum element 


While a three -— 
method used may ойу коб was 
in each cell, and also to avoid some of the 
reliabilit problems described 

60) which - € a more 

све method of di ferentiation i at- 
при. Thus, = Џ subjects n ге 

methods a 

Ee probability a producing death 
and the least amount of time available M 

rescue ` plosives, jumping, an 
Cr opa); Class 11 includes 
death probability but 
time interval for rescue 
g. drowning, poison 
includes methods that 
the lowest probability of producing 
death and the greatest time interval avail- 
nonvital organs, 
analgesics or 


reanalyzed, with the 
method used, and 
hat had produced 


The data were 
subdivided by 
using the constellation t 
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the "best" results previously. It should be 
noted that the constellation is not a 
configuration, in the sense of being a 
static set of items, but rather, is a group 
of 11 variables, various combinations of 
which do appear with a higher frequency 
among the records of two of the three 
suicide groups. The 11 variables included 
in this constellation are: 

FV + VF + V + FD greater than 2 

Color-Shading Blend greater than 0 

3r * (2)/R less than .30 

Zd score greater than * 3.5 

Experience Potential (ep) greater 

Experience Actual (EA) 

СЕ + C greater than FC 

S greater than 3 

X + % less than 70% 


H rends (H), Hd, (Hd) ) less than 


P is less than 3 or greater than 8 
Ris less than 17 


Table 1 presents the frequencies of 
protocols, for two of the three suicide 
groups (effected and retested at- 
tempted), which are correctly identified 
by the number of variables present. These 
groups are shown collectively, and as 
subdivided by method used. Data from 
the three control groups are also shown in 
Table 1. An examination of the data in 
Table 1 reveals that when all 11 variables 
are included, only 25% of the effected 
group, and 10% of the pretested attempt- 
ers are identified, while one depressive 
control and one schizophrenic are in- 
cluded as “false positives.” This accuracy 
level is increased considerably, especially 
for subjects in the suicide groups who 
employed Class I or Class II methods, 
when the number of variables present is 
reduced to 10, and concurrently, the 
number of false positives from the con- 
trol groups increases only slightly. Con- 
versely, if only seven variables are pres- 
ent, the accuracy level for the effected’s 
group'is increased to 81%, and 45% for 
the attempters; however the cost for this 
identification is excessive as 58% of the 
depressive controls, 38% of the schizo- 
phrenics, and 8% of the nonpatients are 
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included in a false positive identifical 
A similar failure to discriminate 
noted when the groups were com 
for “morbid” content such as sugges 
by Thomas, Ross, Brown, & Duszynski 
(1973). Such content did occur with a 
reasonably high frequency among 
suicide groups but also appeared with 
high frequency among the records of 
depressives and schizophrenics. E 
The greatest *postdictive" yield occum 
when either eight or nine variables 
ent is the criterion. The presence of 
variables correctly identifies 75% of the 
effected suicides and 4575 of the atte 
ers, while including as false pu 0 
of the depressives, 12% of the s 
hrenics, and попе of the nonpatients, 
e level of accuracy for identification 
the total groups, that is, all effected 
all attempters, is clearly reduced by those” 
subjects who fall into the Class 
method. For instance, when nine 
ables are used, identifying only a ve 
small number of the controls as fi 
positives, 32 of the 43 Classes I and II 
effected's (75%) are identified, as are 5 of 
the 7 Classes I and II attempters (71% 
Conversely, nine variables identify only 7 
of the 16 Class Ш effected's (44%), and 
only 2 of the 24 Class Ш atte 
(8%). Thus, it would seem that there is 
distinct relationship between the "leth 
ity of intent” and the number of variabli 
present, and raises the question abo 
how many of the Class Ш effected 
suicides were equivocal. Unfortunately 
the data available concerning these € 
are not such to approach that ques 
The data in Table 2 illustra 
problem, or possibly the futility, of u 
data collected after an attempt has 
curred as representing the psycholo 
state of the suicidal prone person. 
data show the effected and atte! 
groups, combined by class of m 
used, as contrasted with the 33 sul 
from whom records were collected 
five days after an attempt. This Table 
includes data We the two cii 
control groups (depressives and 
NE D bod. plus the да 
the nonpatient control group. An € 
nation of Table 2 indicates that only 
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insignificant percent of the posttested 
attempters are correctly identified using 
either eight or nine variables from the 
constellation as criterion. In fact, the 
level of accurate identification of. subjects 
from this group is about the same as the 
number of false positives identified from 
the control group of depressives with no 
attempt history. 


Discussion 


While the problem of prediction ap- 
pears to be magnified here, in that no 
combination of variables exists that can 
produce a near perfect “hit rate” without 
also identifying a substantial number of 
false positives, there are some clear “pre- 
dictive” implications present. For in- 
stance, the composite of either eight or 
nine variables present does identify a 
substantial proportion of the effected 
Suicide group, especially those who selec- 
ted methods with a relative high lethality. 
Most of the false positives identified using 
either of those “cut-offs” are from the 
control depressives, and it is tempting to 
suggest that some of those may well have 
been "suicidal" when the record was 
collected. Certainly, this cut-off level 
does not identify any of the nonpatients 
falsely. At the operational level, it is 
clearly in order for the clinician to 
manifest intelligent concern about sub- 
jects whose protocols contain eight or 
more of these variables; and at the same 
time recognizing that the absence of such 
à composite does not necessarily preclude 
the suicide possibility as a clear 25% of 
the effected group (15 of 59) had fewer 
than eight of these variables present in 
their records, 

It may well be that the greatest value 
of these data concerns the information 
that they provide about the kinds of 
psychological activity that are experi- 
enced by persons considering self- 
destruction, especially those for whom 
the intent is strong. This kind of informa- 
tion may be extrapolated from a review 
of the 11 variables contributing to the 
constellation. The vista variable (FV + VF 
* V) and the form dimension (FD) 
answer both appear related to introspec- 
tion, the former also being characterized 
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by the internal experience of irritation or 
pain (Exner, 1974). These kinds of 
answers occur with the greatest frequency 
among people in self-examination, and 
appear with an extremely low frequency 
in the records of nonpatients and are 
almost totally absent in the records of 
pre-adolescents (Exner, Weiner, & 
Schuyler, 1976). The color-shading blend 
has been elaborated by Beck (1949) as a. 
form of simultaneous pleasure-pain ex- 
perience, which Applebaum and Holzman 
(1962) and Applebaum and Colson 
(1968) suggest reflects an aborted form 
of emotional experience. If a slightly: 
different translation were applied, it 
could be speculated that the experience 
of ambivalence is illustrated in such 
answers, an element identified in the 
literature as very common among suicidal 
people. 

The egocentricity ratio (3r + (2)/R) 
has been demonstrated to be lowest 
among those who are withdrawn, de- 
pressed, and often preoccupied with their 
own failures as judged against social 
convention (Exner, 1974; Exner, Weiner, 
& Schuyler, 1976). It is very high as a 
rule among children, and decreases 
through the developmental years, but 
rarely falls below the variable cut-off used 
here of .30 in nonpatient adolescents ог 
adults. The excessively high or low Zd 
score has been found to relate to organi- 
zational efficiency in perceptual scanning. 
and decision processes (Exner, 1974). In 
other words, where excessively high, the 
the subject approaches the perceptual 
field with great caution, and usually 
attempts to weigh all components of the 
field very carefully, in a perfectionistic 
like way. The high Zd is common s 
Obsessive people, and correlates sul 
stantially with field dependence. 
extremely low Zd scores appear e 
people who screen the perceptual fie 
more hastily, and often reach decisions 
prematurely, without weighing all i 
ments adequately. Both the high and lo! 
Zd subjects are somewhat inefficient = 
their decision process and the probabiliti 
for misinterpretation of stimuli are su 
stantial. Nearly 75% of all рзусћора! ved 
logical subjects give high or low Zd sco! 
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while this occurs in less than 20% of 
nonpatients. 

The relation of the Experience Po- 
tential to the Experience Actual has been 
one of the most fascinating findings in 
the research on the Comprehensive Sys- 
tem. The ep is consistently higher than 
the EA in children, with a “cross-over 
point" occurring generally in the late 
teens (Exner, Weiner, & Schuyler, 1976). 
The ep is also noted to be higher than EA 
in the protocols of a large percentage of 
inpatient schizophrenics. Conversely, an 
EA higher than ep is found among the 
vast majority of nonpatient adults, and is 
also common among patients completing 
a developmentally oriented form of 
psychotherapy successfully (Exner, 
1974). It would appear that, as Beck 
(1960) had postulated, EA reflects those 
resources which are available for direct 
use by the individual; whereas the ep, 
which was derived from a Klopfer sug- 
gested ratio (Klopfer, Kirkner, Wisham, & 
Baker, 1951), represents resources which 
are unavailable and tend to act as stimuli 
on the individual. As this variable appears 
in the constellation ep is greater than EA, 
suggesting that the subject does not have 
good command or organization of his 
resources, and carries the potential for 
being "acted-on" and not having re- 
sources available to cope with such stimu- 
lation. 

The literature concerning pure C and 
CF answers is fairly well documented 
throughout Rorschach history (Exner, 
1969, 1974). These are the sorts of 
response that are found most commonly 
in the records of children, adolescents, 
and adults whose emotions tend to be 
“eruptive,” that is, their emotions tend to 
command their responses more often 
than efficiency would dictate. The re- 
search concerning the S response is much 
less extensive, but tends to support an 
interpretation of resistiveness and/or 
negativism. The work with the X + % has 
derived from earlier research on the F + 75 
(Exner, 1974). It clearly relates to per- 
ceptual accuracy, or reality testing, and 
has been found quite important to de- 
cision making, especially where environ- 
mental adjustments are involved. It is 
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usually low in schizophrenics and a criti 
cal issue in the diagnosis of that groi 
The relative absence of whole hum 
responses has generally been identified 
reflecting a disinterest in people, or 
inability to relate easily to them. 
instance, outpatients who are in 
with their environments tend to give fe 
or no Н responses although they ma; ag p 
responses in which the content is (9 
one of the Hd varieties (Exner, 1974). 
The P response has also been well docu: 
mented as relating to the ability and/or 
willingness to see conventional things. A 
low P frequency is often noted among 
psychotics, especially schizophrenics 
(Exner, Weiner, & Schuyler, 1976), while 
a high P frequency is often found ато; 
those who have sacrificed their uniq 
ness for the rigid boundries of convention 
(Exner, 1974). Finally, a low R occurs 
most often in the records of depressives, 
organics, or resistive subjects, and except” 
for the latter, may reflect something of 
the "slowing down" or retardation that” 
occurs to the overall psychological. 
process. 

Integrating this information for all 11- 
variables, a picture is created of a person. 
who is probably introspective, and ne 
tively so; who does not, or cannot exp! 
emotions easily or directly and of 
aborts them because of an uneasiness 0 
uncertainty; whose emotions often 
out of hand when they are 
who doesn't regard himself or he 
highly in social comparisons; М 
sources are not easily or readily 
for coping, and in fact, may be irritati 
ly disorganized; who may be overly 
cerned with convention, or may 
reached the point where conven 
disregarded; who does not or 
ceptual inputs efficiently and tends. 
misinterpret stimuli more frequently 1 
is affordable, thereby 
strained relation. with the Wu 
may be angry and/or negative; 
difficulty in creating or main 
tive interpersonal relations; 
tends to be psychologically 
motorically retarded. 

While it is true that most of 
effected, and pretested attempter sam 
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do not show all 11 of these variables, 
most do show positive for eight or more; 
and any combination of eight or more of 
those statements makes for a fairly dis- 
organized psychology, and а person who 
must be experiencing considerable pain 
and frustration. Interestingly, this is not à 
particularly new description of the 
suicide prone person. Much of it can be 
found in other writings on suicide; but it 
does seem important that it has been 
derived empirically from Ri , 
а factor which serves to add 10 the 
understanding of the test as well as to ће 
understanding of the suicide prone 
person. 

Another interesting finding here con- 
cerns the protocols collected within five 
days after an attempted suicide. 
not show the same high frequency of 
critical variables as occurs among 
effected and pretested attempters. In 
fact, they are generally not 
able from the psychiatric control sub- 
jects. This seems to have obvious impli- 
cations for the suicide researcher, es. 
pecially those oriented toward predictor 
models. These findings a be a 
able to Farberow’s (1950) hypo 
that the very attempt at suicide has à 
“cathartic” effect, or (0 
(1963) contention that most people who 
are acutely suicidal are SO for relatively 
short periods, Whatever the explanation, 
protocols taken after an attempt are 
end different from My given prior (0 
an effected or attempted si : 

Finally, it seems very important m 
again add a caution based on those cases 
of suicide or suicide attempt 
mot correctly identified when eight 
more variables of the tion t 
applied. These "misses," which p 
a full 25% of the effected à 
67% of the pretested attempters MS 
Class I methodology, © kind of 
reaffirm that there is no one =) 
“suicidal personality" and that Mie 
any efforts at identifying the leen 

will pro! ју re- 
collaborative 


or 
are 


for self-destructiveness 
quire a much more 
effort than has occurred to date. 
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Personality Correlates of the Abstract Response 
on the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


JEFFREY L. SANDERS 
Towson State University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Summary: 


variables of the Personality Research Form were shown to be 
response for 30 male and 33 female undergraduates. For males, 


Achievement, 
ract and Harmavoidance and Order, respectively. 


obtained between Abstract and 
correlations were obtained between Absti 


For females, Abstract was positively correlated 
ly correlated with Abasement and Affiliation. 


and Social Recognition; and negative! 


Few empirical studies of the Ror- 
schach have investigated the significance 
of the abstract response. In responding to 
an inkblot an individual may occasionally 
express an idea or mood which bears no 
association to a specific object, а concrete 
reality, or an actual occurrence. The 
response may be elicited by the color in 
the blot or by inner feelings which may 
find expression in movement. The mean- 
ing of the abstract response has yet to be 
clearly determined, however. 

. Rorschach (1942) suggested that the 
individual who gives abstract responses 
shows a relative incapacity to maintain à 
gip on a central thought and ... is 
passively oriented ...” (р. 212). Phillips 


and Smith (1953) believe that abstract j 


responses serve às an indicator of superior 
intelligence and sensitivity. Piotrowski 
(1957) discovered these responses in the 
protocols of adolescents and superior 
individuals who are leaders, reformers, 
and doers. Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
and Herron (1961) reported that college 
students produced more abstract respon- 
ses to the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
than any other group studied in their 
investigations. Yet even among college 
students abstract responses rarely обоа 
Through the innovative use of a speci 
set of inkblots from the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique, the present study sou 
to clarify the meaning of the abstract 
Tesponse. 

Method 
Subjects 


А тош of nee 


Through the innovative use of a special set of Holtzman inkblots, several 


correlates of the Abstract 
positive correlations were 


Endurance and Sentience; while negative 


with Dominance, Nurturance, Exhibition, 


33 females, enrolled in introductory 
psychology classes at Towson State Uni- 
versity participated in the study. Subjects 
ranged in age from 18 to 25 years, with 
mean age of 19.5 for males and 19.7 
years for females. 


Procedure 

A special set of 20 inkblots with 
maximum likelihood of eliciting the ab- 
stract response Was assembled from norm- 
ative item statistics reported by Swartz, 
Witzke, and Megargee (1970). The ink- 
blots were group-administered to all sub- 
jects. A modification of the standard 
group-administration procedure was used, 
however. Subjects were requested to give 
two responses to each inkblot rather than 


iust one. The responses were scored for 
-point scale as follows: 


Abstract on à three 
n the 


Q — no abstract concept used i 
response. 
| — abstract elements present along 
with other elements having some 
form. 
2 — response is wholly abstract. 
Following the administration of the 
Holtzman Inkblots, Form AA of the 
Personality Research Form (Jackson, 
1967, 1970) was group-administered. 


Results and Discussion 


The inkblot responses were scored by 
two independent judges, and an inter- 
scorer reliability coefficient of .90 was 
obtained for Abstract. None of the ob- 
tained abstract responses expressed move- 


ment or Were color-dominated. The distri- 
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bution of Abstract scores for males (М = 
.48, SD = .94) and for females (M = .40, 
SD = .83) was positively skewed and 
truncated. A Mann-Whitney U test 
showed no significant sex difference. Be- 
cause of its distribution characteristics, 
the Abstract variable was dichotomized 
according to "presence" or “absence” of 
abstract content. Point-biserial correla- 
tions were then computed between Holtz- 
man Abstract scores and each of the 22 
variables on the Personality Research 
Form. An inspection of t tests of the 
differences between the significant corre- 
lation coefficients for males and females 
showed statistically significant sex differ- 
ences. For males significant positive cor- 
relations were obtained between Abstract 
and Achievement (r = .49, p < 01), 
Endurance (r = 48, p < .01), Change (r = 
44, p < .02), and Sentience (r= 40,p < 
05); while the correlations between 


Abstract and Harmavoidance (r = -.50, p. 


< .01), and Order (r = ~.40, p < .05) 
were significant and negative. For females 
Abstract was significantly and positively 
correlated with Dominance (r=.34,p < 
05), Nurturance (r = 34, р < .05), 
Exhibition (r = .36, p < :05), and Social 
Recognition (r = 34, p < -05); Abstract 
was negatively correlated with Abasement 
(rz -35, p< .05), and Affiliation (r = 
743, p < 02). 

Based on scale definitions of the sig- 
nificantly correlated Personality Research 
Form variables, abstract responders tenta- 
tively may be described. A male who 
scores high on the Holtzman Abstract 
variable is an individual who places an 
emphasis on achievement. In striving to 
attain his goals, he is persistent and 
determined. He is a sensitive individual 
who is likely to seek out and enjoy 
sensuous impressions and to enjoy aes- 
thetic feelings. By seeking out new, dif- 
ferent, and exciting experiences, he 
avoids the routine and well-ordered life 
that he dislikes. The description of a 
female who scores high on the Holtzman 
Abstract variable is different from the 
high scoring male. She displays a need to 
be in control of situations and to influ- 
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ence others. She wants to be the center 
attention and may present an appearance 
of arrogance and immodesty. Yet she is 
concerned about her reputation and what 
other people think of her. At times she 
may avoid situations where she might be: 
blamed for her actions. Further, she does. 
not accept people readily and makes little 
effort to win friendships and to maintain 
associations with people. But on the 
other hand, she is aware of other people's 
needs and can be sympathetic. 

The results of the present study run. 
counter to the passive orientation of 
abstract responders as suggested by Ror- 
Schach (1942). In contrast, abstract re- 
sponders appear to be sensitive and active 
individuals. The role of intelligence сап- 
not be determined because it was not 
assessed in the present study. It should be 
noted, however, that the present results 
are not necessarily generalizable (0 
abstract responding on the Rorschach. 
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A Reply to "Validity and Student Acceptance of 
a Graphoanalytic Approach to Personality" by 
Vestewig, Santee, and Moss 
JAMES С, CRUMBAUGH 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


Summary: Vestewig, Santee, and Moss have interpreted their 1976 study of graphoanalysis 


as wholiy offensive to the validity of this system of 
re-examination of their data reveals that some findings actually support 


graphoanalysis in spite of the fact that their 


stacked the 
handwriting experts. Suggestions are made as to how this study could 
comparable to those studies which show validity of handwriting 


“holistic” method, and it is noted that under 
quite different. 


Vestewig, Santee, and Moss (1976) 
report a study in which each of 48 
handwriting specimens was rated by one 
of six graphoanalysts on 15 personality 
traits, and the combined graphoanalytic 
results were found to be uncorrelated 
with personality inventory scores on the 
same traits. The authors found mean 
subject-acceptance ratings on these traits 
by the same subjects to be significantly 
higher Гог graphoanalytic than for 
"bogus" evaluations of 2 of the 15 trails. 

They interpret their results as wholly 
offensive to the validity of gra 
analysis; “The results show no 
for graphoanalytic assessment of personi 
ality” (p. 596) (Italics mine). In examin- 
ing their data it is difficult to see how 
they arrive at this extreme conclusion, 
although some findings do run counter 10 
Braphoanalytic expectation. 

First, in spite of the well-known fact 
(apparently recognized by these Y 
menters) that trait validation is 
in all projective tests, including hand- 
Writing analysis, as compared to globe or 
holistic validation, their results show that 
One graphoanalyst’s ratings of 4 of these 
5 traits were positively correlated to à 
Significant degree with the personality 
inventory scores on these traits. But in 
their experiments to get any significant 
correlation between  graphoanalylic 
Жа and personality scale scores ОП 

Y trait for individual оа! 
Quite a feat, since no шуй did more 
han 10 cases and two did only 5. Thus 


personality assessment. But 


the validity of 
methodology cards against the 
have been made 
‘analysis by the "global" or 
these conditions the results might have been 
correlational Ns for individual grapho- 
t em 1o have aged fom on $ 
to 10. 
The fact tat here were no ipei 
ede Mein Meu 
ТҮКТҮ 
combining the work of all six grapho- 
analysts who ийри а и рм 
ment) and ре ty inventory vew 
on that trait В es than mph v | 
of the previo it tait validation of pro- 
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ance rating of the bogus reports, on 11 of 
the 15 traits the mean was higher for the 
graphoanalytic than for the bogus report 
— and all of this in spite of the fact that 
the graphoanalysts were working under 
the handicap of rating traits as defined by 
definitions with which they were unfa- 
miliar by training and in some cases 
which may have been contrary to the 
meanings of the same traits as taught in 
graphoanalysis. (Vestewig et al. dismiss 
the latter fact with the statement that the 
graphoanalysts were sure of their own 
ratings in spite of complaints of the 
strangeness of the trait definitions, but 
whether they thought they succeeded in 
spite of the handicap does not necessarily 
relate to whether there was a handicap.) 

Now the higher mean self-acceptance 
ratings for the graphoanalytic than for 
the bogus reports in 11 of 15 traits 
indicates that the graphoanalysts showed 
a superiority in the expected direction of 
73.33% of the traits. Is this pure chance? 
Theoretical chance expectation would be 
that 7.5 or 50% of the traits would fall to 
the graphoanalysts and 50% to the bogus 
reports, since the subject chose between 
these two possibilities. The graphoana- 
lytic achievement of 73.33% is different 
from chance at the 7% level of confidence 
by 1 test of percentage differences. While 
this is not an adequate level to assume a 
significant difference, it is close. The 
chances are 93 out of 100 that it is 
significant. 

Furthermore, the authors conclude 
that — since graphoanalysis involves both 
trait analysis and a global assessment of 
personality, and since their data (as they 
interpret these) are an offense to grapho- 
analysis — the data therefore support 
former studies which show low trait 
validation for graphoanalysis and discon- 
firm former studies which show higher 
global validation. The first part of this 
conclusion is, as previously indicated, to 
be expected in all projective techniques; 
but the second part is a non sequitur, 
because the "global" aspect of their study 
involves a different meaning of the term 
than that in the studies which indicate a 
validation of handwriting analysis by the 
global or holistic method (e.g., Weinberg, 
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Fluckiger, & Tripp, 1962; Crumbaugh & _ 
Stockholm, 1977). The concept of this — 
method usually signifies an over-all evalu- Ё 
ation of personality by a given technique 
without reference to any set or limited 
number of traits. But Vestewig et al. 
mean an over-all evaluation based on only 
their limited list of 15 traits, involving 
trait definitions with which the grapho- 
analysts were not even familiar. It is not 
surprising that placing this restriction on 
the global method would cause it to fail. 
The result might have been entirely dif- | 
ferent if these experimenters had allowed 
the graphoanalysts to write an unrestric- 
ted appraisal of each personality from the 
handwriting specimen, and then had 
asked their subjects to select the true 
report from a chance-selected bogus re- 
port. This would have made the pro- 
cedure more comparable to that of the 
global studies which have suggested sub- 
stantial validation of handwriting analysis 
as a tool of personality assessment. 

While graphoanalysis, like most other 
projective tools, has a long way to go in 
achievement of adequate validation, there 
are about as many data to support it and 
as many data against it as there are for 
most of the other instruments. Although 
the data of Vestewig et al. cannot be said 
to offer good support for the validity of 
graphoanalysis, neither can they be sai 
to "show ло validitiy for graphoanalytic 
assessment of personality." 
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Reliabilities and Interrelationships of Two HABGT Scales 
in a Male Delinquent Population 


MAX L, HUTT BRIAN G. DATES 
University of Detroit and Oakland University 
Detroit, Michigan Rochester, Michigan 


Summary:  Reliabilities and interrelationships of the Adience-Abience and the Psycho- 
pathology Scales of the HABGT were investigated in a population of 120 13-15 year-old 
male delinquents over a AQ-week period. The delinquent boys were assigned to three 
conditions: individual tutoring and counseling; group tutoring and counseling; controls (no 
treatment). Both scales were found to have high test-retest reliability over all conditions (rs 
ranged from .85 to 93). Interscorer reliability among three scorers was also found to be 
very high. As expected, treatment had a differential effect on psychopathology and on 
adience-abience: the former was modifiable while the latter was resistant to change. Also as 
predicted, the two scales had a significantly higher degree of commonality before treatment 
intervention than after such intervention, but the relationship remained stable for the 
control group. Implications for clinical and research use are discussed. 


Reliabili i data concern- ship between the two scales in outpatient 
нышу бааа therapy cases and in hospitalized schizo- 


ing interrelationships relating to two ob- А 
jective scales based on the Hutt Adapta- phrenics, demonstrating that the degree 
tion of the Bender-Gestalt Test (HABGT) of commonality varied, as expected on 
have been reported in previous studies the basis of theory, with the degree о 


(Hutt & Miller, 1975; Miller & Hutt, psychopathology. Е 

1975). These scales, the Psychopathology The cited studies have indicated that 
Scale which attempts to measure degree high degrees of test-retest reliability Lone 
of psychopathology based on nonverbal, short-time intervals may мук 
perceptual motoric performance, and the both scales, and that interscorer reli 
Mieree-Abience Scale, which attempts ity is consistently very high ШОО n 

to measure degree of perceptual appro- ге rted conditions. de S = 
ach-avoidance, have been investigated also are available on long-term abject. Nor is 
with respect to validity in differentiating liability or on delinquent sate 10 
nosological categories and with respect to it known how te ch subjects The pres- 
construct validity (Credidio, 1975; Hutt, each other with such $ ШИ ыар of 
1969. 1977. Huit de Brskin, 1960), The ами attempts 10 х population of 
Adience-Abience Scale has been pre- such information Dd БР 

sented as а basic, stylistic mode of per male, juvenile delinquen 

ceptual defense developed early in the 

child's development (Hutt, 1976). Signifi- Method 
cant degrees of difference among "nor Subjects! 


mals,” ў ssive, ani 
пшн пешобо ported з аа war ove delin- 
Psychopathology Scale (Hutt, 1969, population ка ы Voted Michigan. ^ 
1977), and significant differences be- and Coy, ages 15 10 
tween outpatient therapy cases and total of 120 © o Mn aet 
hospitalized schizophrenics have also Bawen E 
s тероце@ ИН bs pem (н nA i nid tutoring and анс 
ott ТӨТӨ) ae г study relation and no treatment intervention (controls К 
r le by а а. ministrative 
EP EIC c hoe Ra i os 
ЊЕ course of this study- 


Dr. Hutt retired from academia in 1973. 
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Table 1 
Means, 15 and Pearson rs for the Psychopathology Scale 


Reliability of the HA 


Pre-test 


Group Treatment 
(n = 40) 


Individual Treatment 
(n = 40) 


Controls (n = 40) 


2-tailed t tests: 
#05; 
*®02; 


Procedure 


The Copy Phase of the HABGT was 
administered individually to each subject 
with the standard directions as part of the 
program intake process. Forty weeks later 
the Copy Phase was readministered as 
part of the program termination. This 
time each subject was asked whether he 

Ў һаа done anything differently in repro- 
ducing the figures. There were no reports 
of any significant differences in method 
of performing. Three judges scored the 
tests “blindly” for each HABGT scale so 
as to avoid any possible contamination 
due to familiarity with the subjects or 
their possible progress during the study. 


Results 


In order to compare some of the 
results of this study with findings that 
have been reported earlier, the revised 
norms reported for other populations 
are summarized as follows: For the 
Psychopathology Scale, the reported 
means for both men and women (Hutt, 
1977) are: “normals”? 32.8; outpatient 


2 The term “normals” was used to designate 
individuals who had been screened for absence 
of psychopathology. 


neurotics, 53.5; inpatient neurotics, 6 
unipolar depressives, 66.2; outpatie 
schizophrenics, 78.3; chronic sch 
phrenics, 97.1; and organics, 100.3. 
Scores are indicative of more er 
psychopathology. In the same publicatii 
means are reported for children. The ар 
group which is closest to that of 
present study is 12-year-olds. “No! 
have a mean of 42.3, while disturbed 
children have a mean of 57.1. 
The same publication reports no 
for the Revised Adience-Abience Scal 
The means in Adience-Abience 
sexes, adults) are: “normals,” 25.8; 0 
patient neurotics, 23.8; inpatient mi 
rotics, 21.0; chronic зећ гора ге ё 
organics, 15.1. Higher scores are indica; 
de of greater degrees of adience, 
perceptual approach behavior). For 1 
year-olds, the means аге: "no 
21.3; disturbed, 18.3. 


Test-Retest Reliability 
of the Psychopathology Scale 
Pre- and post-test means and Pe 
rs for test-retest correlations меу 
sented in Table 1. j 
examination of the mean S! 
indicates that this delinquent popu! 
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Table 2 
Means, 15, and Pearson rs for the Adience-Abience Scale 


Groups 
Group Treatment 
(п = 40) 


Individual Treatment 
(n = 40) 


Controls (n 7 40) 


Not significant, 2-tailed f test. 


obtains scores on psychopathology which 
are more severe than those previously 


reported for disturbed children of а 
roughly comparable age. Under both 
treatment conditions there is а statistic- 
ally significant reduction in degree of 
psychopathology, while there is no sig- 
nificant change under control conditions 
ү а 40-week period. One may conclude 
b at, as expected, psychopathology can 
2 ameliorated with treatment. However, 
est-retest reliability of the Psychopath- 
ology Scale is significantly high over this 
same period, demonstrating that even 
Under treatment conditions the relative 
Шо within the groups tend to be 
fined, Te reliability under con- 
rol conditions tends to be even higher. 


Test-Retest Reliability. 
of the Adience-Abience Scale 
ial relevant data for the Adience- 
ience Scale are presented in Table 2. 
| The pre-test means for all groups аге 
ower than those previously reported for 
Toughly comparable, 10-12 year-olds, 
indicating that these individuals are less 
БОЕРА approach oriented. Neither 
| the treatment interventions significant- 
Еј increases the adience-abience scores, 
шде the control grou| 
лаш increase in adience. 
cory of  adience-abience 
position on the adience-abience СО 
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um is very difficult to modify. On the 
other hand, test-retest reliability over a 
40-week period, under all conditions is 
consistently very high. 
Intercorrelation of the Adience-Abience 
and Psychopathology Scales 

A previous study (Hutt & Miller, 
1976) reported on the intercorrelation of 
es in two populations of adults: 


ollows: for male m coe 
female outpatients, =, 23; male schizo- 

–.64; and for female schizo- 
neither scale 


abience rceptual avoidance) терге 


sented early, 
psychopathology, 
measures could геаѕопа 
show fairly high degrees ‘of commonality 
among populations with severe psycho- 

thology. On the other hand, when 

chopathology is relatively low, it 
would be expected that there would be 
significantly Jess commonality with 
adience-abience measures. The cited 
study (Hutt & Miller, 1976) confirmed 
these expectations. 

The present study а 
these relationships furthe 


ttempts to explore 
т. Table 3 pre- 
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Table 3 


Intercorrelations of Adience-Abience 
and Psychopathology Scales 


Post-test 


Group 

Treatment -.401** 
(n = 40) 

Individual 

Treatment -476** 


(n = 40) 


Controls 


= * 
(n= 40) 666 


* Significant at the .001 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


sents the Pearson rs for the present 
population under three experimental con- 
ditions. 

Under pre-test conditions the relation- 
ship between adience-abience and psycho- 
pathology is statistically significant and 
fairly high for all groups. There is no 
statistically significant difference among 
these rs. However, under post-test con- 
ditions the nature of these relationships 
changes; the correlations are significantly 
lower for the “treated” groups than for 
the control group. Thus, there is confirm- 
ation, as the analysis of changes in mean 
scores reported in Table 1 indicated, that 
as adience increases (or abience de- 
creases), less commonality obtains be- 
tween the Adience-Abience and the 
Psychopathology Scales. This offers 
further support for Hutt's theory con- 
cerning the characteristics of the adience- 
abience phenomenon. 


Interscorer Reliability 

A further check was made on the 
interscorer reliability for each of the two 
scales as an extension of findings in this 
regard that have previously been re- 
ported. On the Psychopathology Scale, 
Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance for 


Reliability of the HABGT. 


three scorers was .91 (pre-test records) 
and .95 (post-test records). On the 
Adience-Abience Scale Kendall's coeffici- 
ent was .89 (pre-test records) and .90 
(post-test records). Interscorer reliability 
is significantly high for both scales. 


Discussion 


The present study investigated the 
test-retest reliabilities and the intercorre- | 
lations of the Adience-Abience Scales | 
over a 40-week period under three differ- 
ent conditions with a population of | 
adolescent, male delinquents. Both scales | 
were shown to have high reliability for 
this period under all conditions. As 
expected, there were no significant 
changes in mean scores in adience-abience 
either under control conditions or as a 
consequence of treatment, thus offering | 
additional support for the theory of 
adience-abience which holds that this 
type of perceptual defense develops early 
in life and is highly resistant to modifica- 
tion. 

On the other hand, mean scores on the 
Psychopathology Scale were shown to 
change significantly in a favorable direc- 
tion in relation to treatment intervention, 
even though those who improved still 
retained their relative positions within the 
group. For the control group mean scores 
remained stable and test-retest reliability 
was quite high. 

Mau reliability among three 
scorers was high for both pre-test and 
post-test conditions, confirming the high 
degree of objectivity for both scales. 

The relative shift in degree of comr 
monality between the Psychopathology 
Scale and the Adience-Abience Scale, 
being lower after treatment intervention, 
but remaining stable under control con 
ditions, is taken to indicate confirmation 
of Hutt's position that it is =. 
modify psychopathology than percep iod 
adience-abience, and that when рзус a 
pathology is very severe, these two rd 
have a higher degree of commonality £32 
when psychopathology is less severe. ds 
finding offers confirmation of $ jo: 
results comparing outpatients With ү 
pitalized schizophrenics on these sca 
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An additional finding is that, in gen- 
‚ eral, delinquents attain poorer standing in 
' adience (perceptual approach behavior) 
and more severe scores on psychopath- 
ology than either “normals” or disturbed 
children. Thus their pathology, as mea- 
sured by these instruments, reflects the 
severe degree of disturbance which is 
present. 

Both scales appear to offer significant 
promise for clinical use and research 
study. 
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Need Associations and Psychopathology 


JAY L. CHAMBERS and MARY BETH SURMA 
College of William and Mary 


Summary: The 1960 Picture Identification Test (PIT) provides association scores for 210 
need dyads derived from 21 Murray needs. Association scores for 16 clinical-control group 
pairs were analyzed for differences by t test. The clinical groups represented schizophrenic, 
neurotic, sex disturbance, and behavior disorder categories. Assertive needs produced the 
largest number of dyads which discriminated 

Schizophrenic groups had the largest. number 
Schizophrenics tended to under-associate pairs of Assertive needs, as compared to normals, 


Need association measures of the 1960 
version of the Picture Identification Test 
(PIT) have previously discriminated сег- 
tain clinical groups from normal controls 
(Chambers, 1972; Chambers & Kraigie, 
1975; Chambers & Lieberman, 1965; 
Chambers & Surma, 1976; Chambers & 
Ventis, 1975; Chambers & Wilson, 1971). 
These studies provide some indication of 
how a few clinical groups deviate from 
normals in their need associations. These 
separate reports, however, do not provide 
à satisfactory means for investigating 
common trends among or differences 
between clinical groups. The simultane- 
ous comparison of a number of clinical 
groups with their normal controls would 
make possible the investigation of more 
general questions concerning the relation- 
Ships between need associations and 
psychopathology. For example, are there 
certain need associations which discrimi- 
nate widely among clinical groups and the 
norm? Do some needs generate more 
discriminating associations than other 
needs? Does the number of deviant need 
associations increase with psychopath- 
ology? 

The published data are too limited to 
provide answers to the kinds of questions 
posed above. Additional unpublished data 
from other clinical studies using the 1960 
PIT were available, however, which were 
combined with the published reports to 


This study was supported in part by the 
Charles L. Mix Memorial Fund, Inc. of Ameri- 
cus, Georgia. 


provide a broader, though still limite 
survey of clinical groups. Data colle 
from forms of the PIT other than 
1960 version were not considered for the 
present study because of the compli 
tions involved in analyzing data providi 
by similar but different instruments. 
Before presenting the results of 
survey, it may be helpful to briel 
describe the PIT and examine some of 
general assumptions underlying the PIT 
need association measures. 1 
The PIT isa semi-projective, objecti 
ly scored personality test which provides 
judgment, attitude, and association тег“ 
sures of needs. There are 21 needs used in 
the 1960 PIT. These needs were derived. 
from the Murray need system (Murray, 
1953). The three types of need measures 
are based on a subject's perception of a 
needs in facial expressions presented 
hotographs. E. 
Р The | PIT association scores are e 
of conceptual closeness and di: 
ation between pairs of needs. The e 
ceptual distance between a pair of nee p 
is measured by the covariance ber 
the perceived expressions of the псе 
the photographs. Two need descript + 
matched with the same photograph Rr. 
cate a close association of the n 3 
whereas a pair of needs that are ade 
attributed to different photographs 2 e 
cate a more distant association. A Шан 
operational definition of the need a is 
ation measures used in this study 
presented in the Methods section. 
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The use of photographs as projective 
stimuli for the evaluation of need expres- 
sions has implications which should be 
considered when interpreting PIT need 
association data. One factor related to 
photographic stimuli has to do with 
temporal relationships between expres- 
sions of needs. Since a photograph repre- 
sents an individual at a specific moment 
in time, the needs are being rated for 
simultaneity of expression when the 
photograph is rated for different. needs. It 
is important to emphasize that the simul- 
taneous occurrence of behaviors is not 
necessarily the same as correlated behavi- 
ors. In personality analysis, а correlation 
may indicate sequential or related behavi- 
ors which occur at different points in time 
(e.g., manic-depressive cycles or obsessive- 
compulsive tendencies). Two traits ог 
behaviors can, therefore, produce а per- 
fect positive correlation and yet never be 
expressed simultaneously. 

Closely associated needs tend to be 
mutually supportive and can be ехрге 
simultaneously with good effect. For 
example, Affiliation and Play, two needs 
which are positively associated by normal 
groups, combine well in social and recre- 
ational situations where people meet as 
peers to enjoy themselves and each other. 

Highly differentiated, or negatively 
associated needs tend to be mutually 
exclusive with regard to. simultaneous 
expression. For example, Dominance and 
Deference, two needs which normal 
groups consistently associate negatively, 
can cause a person to assert mina 
one time and express Deference at another 
time and be fairly strong in the expres- 
sion of both needs (e.g. the **authoritari- 
an personality"). Conflicts may BIS 
however, from simultaneous competition 
a expression of two са лез у 
and behaviorally incompatible neers; 

The pine scores also lend ed 
selves to interpretation within 2n imp 
personality theory framew 
& Sedlak. 1972). А or дю 
the same photo o 
needs beide in his conin scheme of 
people and rsonality, 

“should” be sinhultaneously expressed. In 
many cases, associations evolve from an 
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implicit theory to an implicit belief. As in 
the case of prejudices and other strongly 
held beliefs, perception then tends to 
become selective and is especially recep- 
tive to supporting data and rejecting 
towards contradictory phenomena. 

implicit personality theory approach is 
for some of the 
nical groups which 


Cluster analyses of the 1960 I 
ave 
pim three major clusters o needs. 


fairly closely associated with each other 


Play needs. 1 d 
cluster has been labeled the “Inhibitive 
cluster. The needs in this cluster are Harm 
Avoidance, Blame Avoidance, mm 


Avoidance, Succorance, " 
Deference, Counteraction, and Nurtur 


ance, The third cluster is made өр ы 


‚ Achievement, Unde’ 
Orders a needs and has been labeled the 


у rally deviate 

Term than in the 

{ferences between 

a LX need awociations 

relative 10 the. cluster classification of 
d 


pot the PIT to examine some of 
these questions, it should be noted that 
the 1960 PIT is an early version of the 
test which has deficiencies, some of 
which have been tially corrected in 
more recent forms of the test (Chambers, 
1970). Because of the deficiencies of the 
1960 PIT and because of the limited 
numbers of groups and subjects, the 

sent survey can best be considered а 
first attempt to study general relation- 
ships between psychopathology and moti- 
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vation concepts. 


Method 
The PIT Need Assocition Score 


In the 1960 version of the PIT, the 
subject is given a set of 6 cards, on each 
of which are head-and-shoulder yearbook- 
type photographs of people of the same 
sex as the subject. For each card, a list of 
21 brief personality descriptions is sup- 
plied. The personality descriptions repre- 
sent the Murray needs as defined above, 
e.g., n Ach is represented by a statement 
such as: “А hard-working man." For each 
description of a need, the subject is 
required to select a picture from the 
designated card that he judges to be the 
best match for the description. Since 
there are 21 descriptions of needs to be 
matched with 6 pictures, the subject is 
forced to match some pictures with more 
than one need statement. An association 
between a particular pair of needs is 
accumulated each time the subject assigns 
both of the needs in the dyad to the same 
photograph. Thus, it is possible to associ- 
ate each of the 210 different pairs of 
needs from 0 to 6 times in the test. The 
number of times a subject associates a 
pair of needs constitutes his need associ- 
ation score for that dyad. For example, if 
a subject selected picture #3 from Card A 
as the person who best expressed the 
Aggression need and also picked picture 
#3 from Card A as best expressing the 
Defendance need, the subject’s score for 
the Aggression-Defendance dyad would 
be incremented by 1 and would continue 
to be incremented by 1 each time on 
Succeeding cards that these two needs 
were assigned to the same picture. If a 
subject matched these two needs with 
different pictures on each of the 6 cards, 
however, he would receive a final score of 
0 for the Aggression-Defendance dyad. 


Subjects 


A total of 16 clinical groups provided 
data for this study. For each of these 
groups, a normal control group was selec- 
ted from a pool of several hundred 
subjects. For the adult groups, matching 
was on a one-to-one basis with each 
clinical subject matched with a normal 
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subject of the same age, educati 
sex. This procedure resulted in a d 
subject composition for the adult cont 
groups although some normal subj 
were selected for more than one cont 
group. Since the university stw 
groups were relatively homogeneous 
respect to age and education, the same 
male student norm group served as 1 b 
control for the three male student clinical 
groups and a female student norm gro 
did likewise for the three female stude 
clinical groups. [ 
Subjects for the student clinical groups 
were referrals to the Mental Healt 
Division of the Florida State Univers 
Student Health Center, tested over 
four-year period from 1966 to 197 
They were administered the PIT at | 
time of referral before diagnostic classi 
cation was made or therapy commence 
Normal control groups for the studes 
clinical groups consisted of students wh ) 
sought medical services at the Student | 


оп 


rol 


psychiatric treatment. These refe 
were made by physicians who requeste 
volunteers to take a personality test fo 
research purposes. The student control 
were roughly screened by the physici 
to eliminate those with obvious or ad: 
mitted psychiatric problems. The тај 
ity of the student population was 
available for this sample since over 907 
of the students used the Health Cente 
services each year. 5 
Subjects making up the schizophre 
alcoholic, and adult neurotic groups We! | 
inpatients in state or VA mental МА 
pitals. The hospitals were located in the 
Southeast region of the United Stal a 
except for one located in New York sta 
Subjects in these three groups were "i 
fied according to their official hospita S 
diagnosis and were excluded if their 
diagnosis was doubtful. Length О! E. 
pitalization varied from a few её 
the majority of patients who were test 
Shortly after admission to several 
for some of the chronic schizophrenics. 
All patients were selected by К: ^ 
psychologists who considered the patie 
to be adequately motivated and to 
sufficient reality contact to apply 
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selves to the task. 

Addicts were primarily heroin addicts 
who were in treatment at the U.S.P.H.S. 
Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky where 
they were tested in 1962. Prisoners were 
mostly young first offenders incarcerated 
for theft and/or assault at the Draper 
Correctional Institution in Alabama 
where they were tested in 1961-62. 

Adult normal subjects were tested by 
psychologists from 1961-66 and were 
drawn from the Southeast region and 
New York state. These subjects were 
obtained through PTA, church, service 
club, civic group, and other organizations 
by providing a stipend to the organization 
for each subject provided by the organiza- 
tion. The only screening was a require- 
ment that each subject was functioning in 
his community and not under psychiatric 
care at the time of testing. 

Labels and brief descriptions of the 16 
clinical groups are listed below. The norm 
goup for each of the institutionalized 
adult groups had the same п sex, age, and 
education levels as their respective ехреп- 
mental group. The ns for the student 
control groups were 42 for males, 86 for 
females. 

Prisoner M = male prisoners. N = 112; 

mean age = 24.9 years with SD of 
9,6; mean education = 10.7 years 
with SD of 1.8. 

Alc M = male alcoholics. N = 80, mean 
age = 41.8 years with SD of 9.5; 
mean education = 9.9 years with 
SD of 3.0. 

Ale F = female alcoholics. N = 24; 
mean age = 40.8 years wi of 
8.3; mean education = 11.2 years 
with SD of 3.1. 

Addict M = male narcotic addicts. N = 
118; mean age = 31.1 with SD o 
8.1; mean education = 12.6 years 
with SD of 2.0. 

male homosexual uni: 


Homo St M = 
versity students. N = 35, declared 
homosexuals with history of homo- 


sexual experience- 

Homo St F = female homos? 
university students. M = 19; de- 
clared homosexuals with history of 


homosexual experience. 


xual 
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Sex Uncert M = sexually uncertain 
male university students. М = 11; 
students with doubt, confusion, 
and anxiety about possible homo- 
sexual tendencies but with little or 
no homosexual experience. 

Sex Uncert F = sexually uncertain 
female university students. М = 9; 
same description as preceding 
group. 

Neur St M = male neurotic universit, 
students. M = 50; students with 
anxiety and/or depressive reactions. 

Neur St Е = female neurotic universit 
students. M = 50, students wit 
anxiety and/or depressive reactions. 

Neur М = adult neurotic males. N = 
54; mean age = 39.0 years with SD 
of 7.7; mean education = 11.1 years 
with SD of 3.4; hospitalize for 
anxiety or depressive reactions. 

Neur F = adult neurotic females. V = 
23; mean age = 35,8 years with SD 
of 10.2; mean education = 8.1 years 
with SD of 2.2; hospitalized for 
anxiety or depressive reactions. 

Par Schiz M = male paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. № = 86; mean age * 359 
years with SD of 9.9; mean educa: 
tion = 11.5 years with SD of 3.2. 

Par Schiz F = female paranoid schizo- 

enics. № = 78; mean age = 38.8 
years with SD of 9.5; mean educa- 
tion = 10.0 years with SD of 3.0. 

Chr Schiz M = male chronic undiffer- 
entiated schizophrenics. № = 31; 
mean age * 34.1 years with SD of 
9,8; mean education = 10.0 years 
with SD of 3.0. 

Chr Schiz Е= female chronic undiffer- 
entiated schizophrenics. М = 44; 
mean age = 31.7 years with SD of 
10.9; mean education * 9,6 years 


with 5р of 3.0. 
Results 


The data were analyzed by f test. For 
example, а f test was computed between 
the male prisoners and their normal con- 
trols for each of the 210 need association 
variables. The same analysis was carried 


out for each of the other clinical groups 
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with each clinical group compared by г 
test on the 210 variables with its own 
normal control group. In this way, clini- 
cal groups with differences in age, едиса- 
tion, and institutionalization could be 
compared with each other regarding their 
need associations in terms of how they 
varied from the reference point of ap- 
propriate normal controls. 

In a multigroup, multivariate study 
where a large number of statistical prob- 
ability measures are computed, the data 
can be analyzed in several ways to deter- 
mine whether differences obtained be- 
tween groups are of a random or chance 
nature. There were 3360 t tests computed 
to test each of the 16 pairs of groups for 
differences on each of the 210 need 
association variables. Of the total number 
of t tests, there were 77 with p < 001, 
147 with p < O01, 79 with p < 02, and 
175 with p < .05. Thus, there were 478 7 
tests with p < .05. One would expect 168 
by chance. The 77 ts with p < .001 
considerably exceeded the 3.4 expected 
by chance at that level. These results 
indicate a non-chance distribution of low 
probability ¢ values. 

From another perspective, each of the 
clinical-control Broup pairs were subjec- 
ted to 210 ¢ tests which would be 
expected, by chance, to generate 10.5 7 
tests with p « .05 for each pair of groups 
(210 x 05 = 10.5). The number of 
significant / tests (р < 05) varied among 
the clinical groups as follows: Chr Schiz 
M = 84, Par Schiz F = 77, Chr Schiz F = 
66, Par Schiz M = 44, Sex Uncert F = 39; 
Addict M = 31, Homo St F = 18, Neur St 
F = 16, Sex Uncert M = 16, Homo St M = 
15, Prisoner M = 15, Neur St M= 14, Alc 
M = 13, Alc F=13, Neur M= 12, Neur F 
= 11. The average was approximately 30 
significant 2 tests per group pair. These 
results also indicate a distribution of low 
probability differences which is unlikely 
to be a random or chance distribution. 

High correlations between need associ- 
ation variables could produce inflated 
numbers of significant f tests since the 
high rs would indicate redundancy or 
duplication of discriminative measures. 
Pearson rs between the discriminating 
variables for each of the group pairs 
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showed these rs to be generally low with 

less than 4% above or below the + 30 

range and less than 1% above or below. 
the + .50 middle range. These results in- 

dicate that high intercorrelations between 

discriminating variables did not contribute 

substantially to the number of discrimi- 

nators obtained from the analyses. 

Clinical groups had higher need associ- 
ation scores than normals for some dyads 
and lower scores for other dyads. Rela 
tively higher scores by clinical groups, 
indicating closer than normal association ' 
between a pair of needs, will be referred 
to hereafter as over-association. Relative- 
ly lower scores by the clinical groups, 
indicating more distant association than 
the norm between a pair of needs, will be 
referred to as under-association. 

The number of significant differences 
(p < .05) between the clinical and control 
groups show that clinical groups signifi- 
cantly over-associated 379 times and 
under-associated 99 times. Thus, the clini- 
cal groups over-associated pairs of needs 
considerably more than they under 
associated pairs of needs. E. 

Table 1 presents the need association 
variables which discriminated 5 or more 
clinical groups from their respective nor- 
mal controls. Space limitations do not 
permit a complete listing of groups dis- 
criminated by the 210 variables. The 
cut-off point of 5 discriminations is some: 
what arbitrary but does show the strong: 
est dyad discriminators and a good repre: 
sentation of the relative discriminative 
effectiveness of Assertive, Inhibitive, and 
Rational needs. For each variable, the 
groups are listed in the order of then 
level for the discrimination. The ^ 
dyad listed is Aggression-Blame Avol 
ance, which discriminated eight clini у 
groups from their respective normal © 
trols. In addition, Table 1 shows be d 
of the eight clinical groups discrimina is 
by this variable over-associated (had то! 
positive association between Agg and a 
as compared to their normal Re 
groups. The third variable listed in 14 
1 illustrates a case where some ku 
groups over-associated and other clin! 

В Addicts, 
groups under-associated. Male сех 
Male Paranoid Schizophrenics, and 
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| Table 1 


Experimental Groups Which Differed From Normal Controls 
on Need Association Scores 


Association Dyad Experimental grp 


Association Dyad Experimental grp 


Aggression — +Chr Schiz M**** | Achievement — *Addict M*** 
Blame Avoidance — 4Chr Schiz F*** Defendance 4Par Schiz M** 
4Par Schiz M** +Par Schiz F** 
* +Neur M* *Prisoner M* 
+Neur F* +С Schiz M* 
+Par Schiz F* *Neur M* 
+Neur St M* +Sex Uncert F* 
+Sex Uncert F* 
Defendance — +Addict M** Abasement— 4Chr Schiz M*** 
Understanding 4Par Schiz M** Autonomy *Addict M* 
+Sex Uncert F** +Chr Schiz F* 
-Chr Schiz МУ" sPar Schiz Ме 
-Neur St M** +Neur St F* 
+Homo St F* -Sex Uncert Ме 


-Homo St M* 


Bübasement — +Addict M** Achievement — јевр e 
Defendance 4Chr Schiz M* Aggression «Сы бді 4 
+Par Schiz F* игн ~ 
+Neur F* wo vyH 
4Homo St F* -— 
4Homo St F* 


4Sex Uncert F* 
Blame Avoidance — +Chr Schiz M*** 


| ression — 4Prisoner M** n 
os м = 
“chr Schiz Ее +Раг Schiz Р 
ae Schiz M** +Addict M** 
г 4 +Par Schiz M** 
-Par Schiz F* 4Neur St F* 


4Homo St F* 
al *Alc M** 
EL -Par Schiz Е*** Ашопоту 
MESE. Chr Schiz м** Rejection -Chr Schiz M** 
+Neur St F* 


p Е** 
-Chr Schiz 4Homo St F* 


-Par Schiz F* 


Association Dyad 


Blame Avoidance — 
Sex 


*Chr Schiz M*** 
*Par Schiz F** 
-Alc F** 
+Addict M** 
+Par Schiz M* 


Dominance — -Par Schiz F** 
Sex *Prisoner M* 
+Homo St M* 
*Homo St F* 


-Chr Schiz M* 


+С Schiz M*** 
+Chr Schiz F*** 
+Par Schiz F*** 

* Prisoner M** 

* Addict M* 


Exhibition — 
Nurturance 


Nurturance — *Chr Schiz M*** 
Sex *Chr Schiz F*** 
+Par Schiz M*** 


+Par Schiz F*** 
+Addict M* 


а+ = Experimental Group Mean > Norm, - = Experimental Group Mean < Norm. 
5 


* p « 05. 
ED «01 
*** p < 001, 


ally Uncertain Female Students over- 
associated the Defendance and Under: 
standing needs (p < .01) as did Female 
Homosexual Students (p < .05). Маје 
Chronic Undifferentiated Schizophrenics 
and Male Neurotic Students under-associ- 
ated these two needs (p < .01) as did 
male Homosexual Students (p < .05), 

A complete count of the number of 
experimental groups that were discrimi- 
nated from their respective controls (p < 
:05) by all 210 Need Association variables 
indicates a range from eight groups dis- 
criminated by the Agg-Bla variable (see 


Table 1 (cont'd) 


Experimental grp 


Defendance — 


+Chr Schiz FP 


Inferiority +Par Schiz F* 
Avoidance +Sex Uncert ЕУ 
*Neur M* 


*Neur St M* 


+Chr Schiz Е** | 
+Par Schiz F* 
*Neur F* 

+Sex Uncert F* 
+Homo St F* 


+Par Schiz F***- 
+Addict M* 

+Chr Schiz F* 
*Chr Schiz M* 
*Par Schiz M* 


+Par Schiz M** 
+Addict M* 
+Chr Schiz M* 
+Chr Schiz F* 
+Par Schiz Е 


Dominance — 
Succorance 


Inferiority 
Avoidance — 
Sex 


Play — 
Sentience 


Table 1) to no group discriminations for 
49 of the variables. The average numb 
of discriminations for the dyads was 2: 
with an SD of 1.59. А. 
The discriminating power of individi 
needs can be derived from the frequen 
of their appearance of discriminatitt 
dyads. Since each need is present in 4 
association dyads, each need would be 


expected to be present by chance in o) 
discriminating dyad (p < .05) if on 1* 
of groups was tested. Each need would ah 
expected 16 times in the present stuð 


where 16 pairs of groups were tested. The 
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number of times each of the 21 needs was 
present in a discriminating dyad are listed 
‘as follows: Aggression 68, Defendance 
68, Autonomy 59, Sex 58, Dominance 
52, Play 51, Inferiority Avoidance 51, 
Understanding 49, Nurturance 48, Blame 
Avoidance 48, Exhibition 46, Abasement 
46, Succorance 44, Counteraction 39, 
Achievement 37, Sentience 37, Rejection 
35, Harm Avoidance 34, Affiliation 33, 
Deference 28, and Order 27. 


Discussion 


„Опе of the questions which initiated 

this survey was whether some association 
variables discriminated more clinical 
groups from normals than did others. 
This question can be answered with а 
tentative yes since the number of dis- 
criminations per dyad varied consider- 
ably. The most discriminating variable 
was the Aggression-Blame Avoidance 
dyad which discriminated eight clinical 
groups from normal controls. All eight 
clinical groups over-associated or failed to 
differentiate this pair of needs relative to 
the norm. These results could be related 
to confusion and/or reaction formation 
among the clinical groups: Confusion is 
apt to result from attempts to simultane- 
ously express these two incompatible 
needs and may take such behavioral 
forms as obsessive worrying, doubting, 
and indecision related to combative be- 
havior. Reaction formations may герге 
Sent attempts to resolve the conflict by 
tigidly suppressing one of the needs while 
overemphasizing the other. Explosive 
aggressive reactions and anxious overcon= 
formity are possible examples. 

Concerning the question of whether 
Some needs generate more discriminating 
associations than others, the answer is, 
again, a tentative yes. 1 needs 
produced more than the chance expect 
number of discriminations but the Fan 
Varied from 68 to 27. The six ne 
Which produced the highest number of 
discriminators were Aggression, Defend- 
ance, Autonomy, Sex, Dominance, an 
Play. All of these needs are in the 
Assertive cluster. If the need associations 
9f normals are used as indices О 
and realistic need concepts, 


1 


then the 
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results suggest that clinical groups were 
most deviant and/or unrealistic i their 
concepts of needs which require self- 
assertiveness. This does not imply that 
clinical groups consistently err in the 
direction of non-assertiveness. Unrealistic 
concepts of assertive needs can result in 
either over or under association and these 
conceptual deviations may produce over: 
reactions, blocked reactions, or misdirec« 
ted reactions. The remaining needs, listed 
according to the number of discriminat- 
ing dyads produced, show no particular 
order relative to the cluster classification 
of Assertive, Inhibitive, and Rational 


needs. 
To investigate the relationship be- 
tween need association deviation and 
chopathology, the clinical groups were 
Fisted according to the number of their 
significant need association differences 
from their respective normal controls. 
Each clinical group was subjected to the 
same number of d mination tests (1,е., 
the 210 need association variables). One 
would therefore expect, by chance, the 
same number я " € rr 
for each group (10. ferences 
‚05 level), However, since the probability 
level for the f test is affected by n and the 
oups did differ in size, results 


groups 
tisfactorily compared with 
cannot be зашта d 


p tho definitive conclusions about 
the relationshi 


eral diagnostic catego ош 
си ‚ These categories 

E e Жанго, sexual dis- 
behavior disorders (this 
includes addicts, alcoholics, 

and prisoners). The mean number of 
significant differences for the schizo- 
phrenic grou was approximately 68, for 
the sexual disturbances it was approxi- 
mately 20, for the behavior disorders 18, 
and for the neurotics 2 proximately 13. 
There would be little disagreement that 


turbances, 2 


Need А 
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the most pathological cat is that of under-association of needs in 
the ы more cluster may indicate fragmentatig 
than three times the number of differ- disintegration of a motivation subs 
the other three categor- over-association would have di 
les. The order for degree of pathology of consequences. Over-association of 
the three categories is less certain, The ive needs, for example, could be n 
differences between these categories to primitive, undifferentiated, 
These targeted combative reactions, 
results indicate that psychotic groups tantrums, displaced aggression, and 
produce more need association deviations ability are possible examples, 
than nonpsychotic ps. This observa- It was noted in the Results 
Чоп is consistent with the hypothesis that that the 16 clinical groups оуег-азз0@ 
the extent of need association deviation is need dyads a total of 379 times 
related positively to degree of psycho- under-associated 99 times. This tend 
Pathology, though considerable refine- on the part of clinical groups to asso 
ment in design would be necessary to needs more closely than normals 
adequately test this hypothesis. that the frustrations of maladi 
Although Table 1 presents onl partof people are most generally related 
the need association differences between insufficient conceptual differentiatio 
оппа! groups it reveals а needs. Extensive failure to differen 
confirmed by an analysis needs would result in a general laci 
9f all the data. The four тепіс conceptual separation or independent) 
"n pg Mapper х Ly the needs in different — or 
significant asoci- ems, Under these conditions, 
deviations where both needs of the у анат subsystem would be unable 
were initiate action, The Inhibitive sub 
would lack the necessary independence й 
ovide an effective moderating or cl 
ng influence over impulses and could 
provide the protective function of Һе ра 
Г эйе ысыр) care for — И 
. tional subsystem could по! 
The failure of schizophrenics to vide independent ee objective “in 
j clorely associate 


cv to correctly analyze either 
action or inhibitive reaction and 
could not help organize behavior 
productive and creative efforts. 
of ч три ad i ran data три би dom E 
orce- patterns (systems) of odati 
kant. For example, if a person attempts which characterize different d 
о ане Dominance without the close groups so that d ойс classificat 
might be made on t 


in the Assertive cluster. 
Over-auociation of Assertive needs 


е of the normal tendency i 


to 
closely asociate these needs. Whereas 


tended to underawociate only the needs 
by 
ts 


bá 
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Medical and Nursing Students: 
Concepts of Self and Ideal Self, Typical and Ideal Work Partner 


INGRID REIN 
Portland State University 


Summary: Forty-three medical students and 78 nursing students each filled out four 
copies of the Interpersonal Check List. The subjects described self, ideal self as physician or 
nurse, and typical and ideal work partner. For each questionnaire the two summary scores 
Dom and Lov were computed. The results indicate a discrepancy between concepts of self 
and ideal self and the results also point to considerable disagreement between medical 
students and nursing students about their roles on the physician-nurse team. 


In the last two decades it has become 
increasingly important for the physician 
and the nurse to be able to function 
effectively as a team. Barbara Bates 
(1966) investigated the critical require- 
ments of nurse-physician teamwork as it 
relates to patient care; she concluded that 
it is of primary importance for good 
patient care that each member of the 
health team have some understanding of 
the viewpoint of the other. A study by 
Benne and Bennis (1959) showed conflict 
between the nurse and the physician to 
be due primarily to the differing opinions 
physicians and nurses hold concerning the 
appropriate functions of the nurse. Davis 
(1974) found a significant difference be- 
tween nurses’ and physicians’ expecta- 
tions of the amount of involvement 
nurses should have in making decisions. 
An investigation by Zaslove, Ungerleider, 
and Fuller (1968) found that psychiatric 
patients judged nursing care to be the 
most important treatment modality 
about 30 times as often as did the 
physicians, and the nurses judged physi- 
cians to be most helpful about 30 times 
as often as the reverse. In fact, the 
physicians saw the nurses as least helpful 
of all treatment modalities available at 
the hospital. 

It has been suggested that lack of 
communication between physician and 
nurse is at least partly due to the persist- 

This study was completed in partial fulfill- 
ment of {һе requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in Psychology at Portland State 
University. The author expresses her appreci- 
ation to the members of her committee, Walter 
Klopfer, PhD, Chairman, Hugo Maynard, PhD, 


and Pamela Munter, PhD, for their assistance in 
this study. 


ence of the traditional pattern of male 
dominance-female submission (Rockoff, 
1973; Stein, 1967). Several studies have 
concluded that nursing students hold а 
quite orthodox view of the female role in 
American society, and that nursing stu- 
dents generally fit well into the feminine | 
stereotype (Davis & Olesen, 1965; 
Muhlenkamp & Parsons, 1972; Ryback, 
1968). Furthermore, withdrawal from 
nursing school has been associated with 
resentment of authority and with a great- 
er need for independence (Kibrick, 1963; 
Muhlenkamp & Parsons, 1972). Other 
researchers have focused on the structure 
of medical and nursing education as the 
Chief cause of nurse-physician friction 
(Christman, 1965; Lewis & Resnick,” 
1966; Turk & Ingles, 1963). These 
authors suggest that the attitudes respon 
sible for the lack of communication are 
shaped during the early years of medical 
and nursing school, and are perpetuate 
throughout the professional lives ОЁ 
nurses and physicians. - 

The present study is an investigation. 
of medical and nursing students’ atti- 
tudes. Specifically, concepts of self an 
ideal self, and typical and ideal work 
partner were examined. 


Method 
Subjects A 
The subjects for this study were К 

medical students and 78 nursing stint 

enrolled at the University of oc E 

Health Sciences Center School of Me 1 

cine and School of Nursing. Nine of E 

medical students were in their junior Mr 

(one female, eight male), and 34 were 
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Table 1 
Mean Scores for Ideal Self Compared With Mean Scores for Self 


Ideal Self 


Medical students describing themselves (n = 43): 


Self а 


Mean Dom score 


Mean Lov score 


а 


Nursing students describing themselves (n = 76): 


10.98*** 
142ns. 


Mean Dom score 
Mean Lov score 
‚ 4 Based on two-tailed, correlated f tests. 


** p < 005. 
*** p < 001. 


their sophomore year (1l female, 23 like to be as а physician"; (с) “what you 
male). the age of the subjects ranged consider to be the typical nurse pn 
from 22 to 36 years, the mean age being "what you consider to be the кыл 
24.79 and the mode 24. Of the nursing nurse." The nursing students were 05) 

students 32 were seniors (including two to Le. (а) "уои d Mn ivi € 
male students) and 46 juniors (there were self”; (b) “how Aeon cae te wh 


in thi nurse”; 
no male students in this group). The ages ^ ri s " Pica чаап” and (0)* what 


ranged from 20 to 46, the mean being ] i 
j u consider to be the ideal physician. 
2510 and ite MM The questionnaires Were administered to 


Procedure the students in groups. The completion of 
The instrument of measurement for the four copies took 5 pag піни. 
this study was the Interpersonal eck For each copy of t И along 
List (LaForge & Suczek, 1955). The summary scores Dom aed bo E orge; 
Interpersonal Check List (ICL) isa list of Note 1) were си о. 
134 adjectives and phrases describing reflects the ы X a pps 
interpersonal behavior tendencies (eg. ity, and independen POM шу 
“forceful,” “apologetic,” “eager to get score ex -— E ў 
along with others”) The subject is usual- love, and friendliness. 
ly asked to describe his of вя ү Results 
MER We is order to determine significant dif- 
үш каа appropriate о ри in ways of responding, à number 
ption of the indivi ios of mean scores were 


i isons 
ever, other sets of instructions тау. of comparisons ot ae Since there were 
substi x study each subject carried out, using f tests. 
stituted ШШ И ach only two male nursing students who 
e study, the scores for 


filled out four copies of the ICL. : EE n 
Fart ie dierent e ӨШ а periods were excluded from 
| i ins nm" i * 
поен med pec as you the statistical analysis. 
f One object of the stu 


i dy was to deter- 
yourself"; (b) "how you would ideally y 
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Tabl 


Medical and Nursing m3 
е2 ў 


Mean Scores for Nursing Students' Ideal Self Compared With 
Mean Scores for Medical Students' Ideal Nurse 


Nursing Students! | Medical Students' 
Ideal Self Ideal Nurse А 
(n = 76) (п = 43) 
Mean Dom score 745 4.83 4.03*** 
Mean Lov score 5.67 571 - 05пз. 4 
а Based on two-tailed, correlated f tests. 
*#* p < 001. 
Table 3 
Mean Scores for Medical Students’ Ideal Self Compared With 
Mean Scores for Nursing Students' Ideal Physician 
Medical Students’ | Nursing Students’ 
Ideal Self. Ideal Physician Da 


(n = 43) 


Mean Dom score 


Mean Lov score 


* Based on two-tailed, correlated t tests. 
*p«.05. 


mine whether there was a significant 
difference between concepts of ideal self 
and concepts of self. As shown in Table 
l, both medical and nursing students 
would ideally like to be considerably 
more dominant than they currently per- 
ceive themselves to be. For the nursing 
students there is no significant difference 
between mean Lov score for self and 
mean Lov score for ideal self. The medi- 
cal students, on the other hand, see 
themselves as significantly less loving than 
they would ideally like to be. 

Mean scores for nursing students’ ideal 
self were compared with mean scores for 
medical students' ideal nurse. It was 
established that the mean Dom score for 
ideal self-described by nursing students 
was significantly higher than the mean 


(n = 76) 


Dom score for the ideal nurse as de- 
scribed by medical students (see Table 2). 
Table 3 shows a comparison between 
medical students' ideal self and nursing 
students’ ideal physician. Medical stu- 
dents' ideal self was found to have & 
significantly lower mean Dom score than 
nursing students’ ideal physician. No Sig 
nificant difference between mean Lov 
Scores was found in this comparison. _ 
Comparisons were made to determine 
whether sex and year in school made 
significant difference in the subjects’ 1°- 
sponses. Since there were only two male 
nursing students, the comparison bed 
male and female students was carried 00 
only for the medical students. The 0 У 
statistically significant difference и 
on sex was found in the description 


[ 


+ Mean Dom score 
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Table 4 


Mean Scores for the Typical vs. the Ideal Nurse and 
Mean Scores for the Typical уз. Ideal Physician 


(п = 36) 


Mean Lov score 


The Typical Nurse 
Described by 
Medical Students 


The Ideal Nurse 
Described by 
Medical Students 
(n = 43) 


- 3.58*** 
- 19115. 


Mean Dom score 


Mean Lov score 


* Based on two-tailed, correlated £ tests. 
20р <:001. 


the typical nurse by medical students, 
Where male medical students (V = 27) 
described the typical nurse as being sig- 
nificantly less loving than did female 
пар students (N = 9) (t = -2.32, p< 


Among the 16 comparisons based on 
Year in school, only three significant 
differences emerged. They were as fol- 
lows: The mean Lov score for junior 
Medical students describing the typical 
Nurse (N = 9) was significantly lower than 

mean Lov score for sophomore medi- 
cal students describing the typical nurse 
(N= 27) (t = — 2.64, p < .05). The mean 

m score for senior nursing students 
describing their ideal self (N = 30) was 
Significantly higher than the mean Dom 
Score for junior nursing students describ- 
Ing their ideal self (У = 46) (t = 2.34, p < 
5 ). Senior nursing students (№ = 30) 
escribed the ideal physician as signifi- 
cantly more dominant than did junior 


The Typical 


The Ideal 


Physician Physician 
Described by Described by i 
Nursing Students | Nursing Students 
(n = 76) (п = 76) 


91599 
-17.88*** 


nursing students (V = 46) (t = 2.56, p < 
05): 
The medical students’ description of 
the typical nurse was compared with their 
description of the ideal nurse. As shown 
in Table 4, medical students described the 
typical nurse as significantly less domi- 
nant than the ideal nurse. Table 4 also 
shows a comparison between the typical 
and the ideal physician as described by 
nursing students. It is clear from the data 
that nursing students see the typical 
physician as significantly more dominant 
and significantly less loving than the ideal 
physician. 

Medical students’ description of ideal 
self was compared with their description 
of the ideal nurse. The mean Dom score 
for medical students’ ideal self was found 
to be significantly higher than the mean 
Dom score for medical students’ ideal 
nurse (see Table 5). A similar comparison 
was carried out for the nursing students. 
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ч 
Medical and Nursing Students 


Table 5 


Mean Scores for Ideal Self vs. Ideal Nurse à 
Described by Medical Students, and 
Mean Scores for Ideal Self vs. Ideal Physician 
Described by Nursing Students 


Ideal Self Ideal Nurse 


n 


As described by medical students (n = 43): 


Mean Dom score 


Mean Lov score 


i 


T > 
4.83 2.01* 
5574 41.59 ns, 


Ideal Self Ideal Physician 


As described by nursing students (n = 76): 


Mean Dom score 


Mean Lov score 


та 
7.16 7.29 -0.30 n.s. 
5.67 3.94 292 


а Based on two-tailed, correlated г tests. 
p< 05. 


As shown in Table 5, there was no 
Significant difference in terms of Dom 
score between nursing students’ concept 
of ideal self and their concept of ideal 
physician. However, the nursing students 
described their ideal self as significantly 
more loving than the ideal physician. 


Discussion 


The results of this study indicate that 
for both nursing students and medical 
students there is a significant difference 
between concepts of ideal self and con- 
cepts of self. Both groups had a signifi- 
cantly higher Dom score for ideal self 
than for self. This finding supports the 
results of a study by Beard and Pishkin 
(1970) in which ICL data on self- and 
ideal self-concepts were gathered from 
nursing and medical students. While 
Beard and Pishkin found a significant 
difference in Dom scores, they found no 
difference in Lov scores, and they con- 
cluded that the question of how loving 


one should be is not a conflict area for 
nursing and medical students. This study 
found no significant differences between 
self and ideal self in terms of Lov score 
for the nursing students, but, contrary to 
Beard and Pishkin's findings, the results 
of this study indicate that medical stu- 
dents would ideally like to be more loving 4 
than they currently perceive themselves 
to be. The difference between medical 
and nursing students in this respect 5 
possibly due to a difference bein 
medical school and nursing school. While 
nursing education traditionally reifen 
the ability to be loving and friend A 
medical education does not. During t 
past several years there has been P 
increased concern with humanistic yanik 
in medicine. But so far little room bs 
been made in the official curriculum 19 
the development and practice of AR 
characteristics. An awareness of this m 
of affairs may well in part explain ai 
medical students? feeling of conflict W! 
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тресі to the loving, caring aspects of 


their personality. 
The comparisons based on sex and 


| year in school show few significant differ- 


ences. The only difference based on sex 
was found in the description of the 
typical nurse, where female medical stu- 
dents described the typical nurse as being 
considerably more loving than did male 
medical students. In addition, there was a 
tendency for female medical students to 
describe the typical nurse as more domi- 
mnt, although the difference between 
female and male students in this respect 
did not reach significance. This difference 
in the description of the typical nurse 
may be due to the fact that male and 


| female medical students have had differ- 


ent experiences in working with nurses. 
The male student may base his relation- 
ship with the nurse (typically female) on 
the traditional model of male dominance- 
female submission. The nurse may accept 
that pattern and, consequently, be both 
less dominant and less friendly than she is 
inher interaction with the female medical 
students, 

Incidentally, seven of the 34 sopho- 
More medical students did not answer the 
questionnaire for the typical nurse, but 
Instead they wrote comments on it indi- 
‘ating that they had had little or no 
Contact with nurses. 

h nly in a few instances did year in 
3100] make a significant difference in 
d Subjects’ responses. The junior medi- 
Ei described the typical nurse as 
ib h erably less loving than did the 
E. omore medical students, and the 

Eu nursing students described both 
п eal self and the ideal physician as 
n icantly more dominant than did the 

lor nursing students. 

lle E it must be concluded that 
E X of the medical student does not 

ie jeu uence the concepts studied 

р шу, these concepts do not 
lo e change drastically from one year 
Bici next during medical and nursing 
Senior on. However, if freshman and 
Would ele were compared, one 

үч шен to find more significant 


Other aspects of this study are more 
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directly related to the functioning of the 
physician-nurse team. As shown in Table 
2, nursing students would ideally like to 
be more dominant than medical students 
would like the ideal nurse to be. How- 
ever, medical students would ideally like 
to be less dominant than nursing students 
would like the ideal physician to be (see 
Table 3). Neither in Table 2 nor in Table 
3 are there significant differences in Lov 
score. This study found more significant 
differences in terms of Dom score than in 
terms of Lov score, an indication of the 
fact that, generally, the area of authority 
and dominance is the more controversial 
area for the physician-nurse team. 

Table 5 sheds additional light on the 
students’ concepts of their future roles. 
The medical students describe their ideal 
self as being more dominant than the 
ideal nurse. The nursing students, on the 
other hand, would like equality in this 
area. They see no significant difference 
between ideal self and ideal physician in 
the area of dominance. In terms of Lov 
score there is no significant difference 
between ideal self and ideal nurse as 
described by the medical students, but 
the nursing students think that nurses 
should be more loving than physicians. It 
is clear from this table that differing 
opinions about roles have been formed at 
this point in the students' education, and 
conflict is almost bound to occur once 
the medical student and the nursing 
student start working together as physi- 
cian and nurse. 

Table 4 shows a comparison of typical 
and ideal work partner. Interestingly, the 
medical students describe the typical 
nurse as significantly less dominant than 
the ideal nurse. This finding does not 
support the notion that the medical 
student wishes to preserve the traditional 
male dominance over "his" nurse. While 
he may interact with her on the assump- 
tion that she will show subservience, he 
may wish that she not do so. It is to be 
remembered, however, that medical stu- 
dents describe their ideal self as signifi- 
cantly more dominant than the ideal 
nurse. In other words, although the medi- 
cal student may seem to want the nurse 
to be more assertive, he still wants to be 
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the leader of the team. Table 4 also shows 
that nursing students describe the ideal 
Physician as significantly less dominant 
and significantly more loving than the 
typical physician. This seems to be a clear 
indication of dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent state of affairs. 

This study points to several areas of 
disagreement between medical and nurs- 
ing students regarding future roles. That 
is not really surprising considering that 
medical and nursing students have virtual- 
ly no contact with each other during their 
education. Obviously, a bit of communi- 
cation between medical and nursing stu- 
dents about these areas would be bene- 
ficial for future physician-nurse teams. 
This author agrees with Turk and Ingles 
(1963) and Lewis and Resnick (1966) 
that any attempt to bridge the gap 
between nurses and physicians should 
start early in their professional education. 


Reference Note 


1. LaForge, R. Using the ICL. Unpublished 
manuscript, 1973. 
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Summary: Examined the relationship between sex guilt, hostility guilt, and morality- 


conscience guilt, 


and more traditional concepts in personality, to extend the construct 


validational work of the Mosher Guilt Scales. This was achieved by correlating the scores of 
the three guilt subscales with the 15 manifest needs of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. The results indicate that while there was some overlap between the guilt scores 
and the manifest needs, the association was usually a function of theoretically consistent 
relationships rather than duality of constructs. These findings, and the literature review of 
the Mosher Guilt Scales, are interpreted as supporting the continued use of the three guilt 
subscales as well as suggesting that guilt is a personality variable of considerable theoretical 


significance. 


Mosher (1961, 19662) has operational- 
ized a personality disposition of guilt 
which he defines as a generalized expect- 
ancy for self-monitored punishment for 
violating or anticipating the violation of 
internalized standards of socially accept- 

"able behavior. This disposition presum- 
ably develops in the course of an indi- 
vidual's socialization to parental and 
societal standards of control and is a 
function of his past history of reinforce- 
ment with regard to attaining ог violating 
standards of satisfactory conduct. Guilt 
may manifest itself in resisting tempta- 

. боп, inhibition of the expression of 
certain behaviors, or the disruption of 
cognitive processes in situations where less 
conforming behavior may be more sali- 
ent. The confession of wrong-doing, self- 
punishment, or attempts to make atone- 
ment would also suggest the presence of 
guilt. 

Forced-choice and true-false guilt 
scales which include three subcategories 
of guilt (sex guilt, hostility guilt, and 
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the University of Connecticut Computer Center 
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morality-conscience guilt) and control for 
social desirability were developed 
(Mosher, 1966a, 1968) from a sentence 
completion measure of guilt. Investiga- 
tions of the psychometric stability of 
these scales have satisfied most measure- 
ment criteria. While a series of studies 
(Abramson & Mosher, 1975; Galbraith, 
1964; Lamb, 1963; Mosher, 1961, 1965, 
1966b; Mosher & Mosher, 1967; Persons, 
1970; Ruma & Mosher, 1967) have estab- 
lished the construct validity and the 
convergent and discriminant validity of 
the Mosher Guilt Scales, the most convine- 
ing evidence of their utility comes from 
the predictive validity investigations, In 
numerous studies the Mosher scales have 
accounted for a substantial portion of the 
variance of behavior which was of con- 
ceptual significance to the concept of 


guilt. 


Sex Guilt 

Predictions consistent with the theo- 
retical notions underlying the construct 
of sex guilt have been obtained in a wide 
variety of situations. Abramson (1976), 
Abramson and Mosher (1975) and 
Mosher and Cross (1971) have demonstra- 
ted that subjects higher in sex guilt report 
limiting their sexual participation to the 
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less intimate forms of sexual expression. 
Mosher (1973), Mosher and Abramson 
(1977) and Mosher and Greenberg (1969) 
have indicated that there is a significant, 
though not consistent, relationship be- 
tween guilt over sex and responses to 
explicitly sexual stimuli. Other studies 
have also suggested that sex guilt corre- 
lates negatively with free associative re- 
sponses (Galbraith, 1968; Galbraith, 
Hahn, & Liberman, 1968; Galbraith & 
Mosher, 1968; Schill, 1972), that it is 
related to free associative latencies 
(Galbraith & Sturke, 1974; Kerr & Gal- 
braith, 1975), and that sexually aroused 
high-sex-guilt males show poorer recall 
for associations given to a list of double- 
entendre and neutral words than do 
low-sex-guilt males (Galbraith & Mosher, 
1970). 

Furthermore, subjects who choose and 
spend more time reading erotic literature 
are lower in sex guilt (Schill & Chapin, 
1972); sexually stimulated, guilty sub- 
jects show less appreciation for high-sex- 
relevant humor Schwartz, 1972) and 
Breater appreciation for general humor 
(Lamb, 1968); the perception of one's 
parents' sex guilt is related to the sexual 
behavior and arousal of college students 
(Abramson, Michalak, & Alling, Note 1); 
high-sex-guilt women find sexual stimuli 
less arousing (Ray & Walker, 1973); 
sexually guilty individuals prefer G and 
PG movies (Langston, 1973); sex guilt 
interacts with moral reasoning in affect- 
ing the sexual experience of heterosexual 
couples (D'Augelli, 1972; D'Augelli & 
Cross, 1975); sex guilt is related to the 
Content of masturbatory (Abramson & 
Mosher, Note 2) and sexual (Duffy, Note 
3) fantasies; subjects higher in sex guilt 
recall less birth control information 
(Schwartz, 1973) and that sexual stimuli 
act as a more positive reinforcer for 
low-sex-guilt subjects than for high-sex- 
guilt subjects (Griffitt, Note 4). 


Hostility Guilt 

The research employing the hostility 
guilt subscale has also tended to support 
the construct validity of the Mosher guilt 
scales. It has been demonstrated that 
subjects who score high on hostility guilt 
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are less likely to be conditioned to hostile 
verbs in a Taffel-type operant condition. 4 
ing task than subjects low on hostility 
guilt (Mosher, 1966), delinquents have 
significantly lower hostility guilt scores _ 
than matched nondelinquent controls | 
(Кита, 1967), hostility guilt was related 
to the aggressive behavior displayed by 
delinquent boys in a laboratory aggres- 
sion situation (Mosher, Mortimer, & 
Grebel, 1968), among subjects aroused to 


aggression, those low in hostility guilt ш, 


| 


decreased in diastolic blood pressure after 
the indirect expression of aggression, 
while those high in guilt increased slightly 
on this measure (Gambaro, 1967), hostil- 
ity guilt significantly differentiated first 
offenders from recidivist male inmates 
(these being lower in guilt) (Mosher & 
Mosher, 1967), interview-derived ratings 
of guilt for delinquents were significantly 
related to hostility guilt (Ruma & 
Mosher, 1967), homosexual insertors ina 
federal reformatory had lower hostility 
guilt scores than homosexual insertees 
(Oliver & Mosher, 1968), and subjects 
higher in hostility guilt endorse more 
guilty adjectives after having acted in a 
hostile manner (Cogan, 1969). 


The research in this area has also ¢ 


indicated that subjects higher in hostility 
guilt estimated their victims’ discomfort 
as being greater and claimed to be more 
convincing in their verbal attack when the 
experimental condition required subjects 
to cognitively justify their aggressing 
(Perry, 1965), males who are high in 
hostility guilt report a greater increase In 
feelings of guilt following aggression 
(Okel & Mosher, 1968), low hostility 
guilt subjects exhibited a significantly 
Breater mean diastolic blood pressure 
decrease during the post aggression stage 
of a laboratory experiment (Gambaro ‹ 
Rabin, 1969), female subjects high in 
hostility guilt were less likely to use the 
hostile alternative in making up sente) 
to a list of homonyms with hostile an 
neutral meanings (Shill & Schneider, 
1970) and high hostility guilt subjects are 
less likely to express aggression (in ү 
evaluative questionnaire) against tl 
frustrator than low guilt subjects (Schill, 
1972). 


үз 
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Morality Conscience Guilt 
| While there have been only a few 
‘studies which have used the morality 
conscience guilt scale, the findings essen- 
tially parallel those obtained with the 
other two subscales. As is typical of the 
investigations in this area Ruma and 
Mosher (1967) found morality conscience 
guilt to be significantly related to moral- 
judgement and to ratings of guilt over 
transgression which were based upon a 
_structured interview concerning the delin- 
quent act leading to the incarceration of 
delinquent boys. 

Taken together, the research on sex 
guilt, hostility guilt, and morality con- 
science guilt provides evidence for the 
construct validity of the Mosher measures 
of guilt. The high reliability coefficients 
(Ray & Walker, 1973), the convergent 
and discriminant reliability of the three 
subscales (Mosher, 1966a, 1968), and the 
fact that dissimulation does not occur 
using the standard instructional format 
(Dubeck, Schuck, & Cymbalisty, 1971) 
again establish the Mosher scales as 
psychometrically sound measures of guilt. 


Yet, whereas guilt has figured promi- 
nently in a number of major personality 
theories (Freud, 1927; Piaget, 1948), the 
specific concept of guilt has not been 
included in any comprehensive а proach 
to operationalizing personality Cattell, 
1950; Eysenck, 1947; Murray, 1938) nor 
has it been included in any of the widely 
used global personality tests (MMPI, 
EPPS, CPI). This is surprising in view of 
the literature cited herein which attests to 
the feasibility of operationalizing the 
construct of guilt as a personality vari- 
able. Presumably, guilt was not include 
as a trait in its own right because it was 
subsumed under more global personality 
dimensions. 

The present research was designed to 
extend the construct validational work o! 
the Mosher Guilt Scales by examining the 
relationship between sex guilt, hostility 
Built and morality conscience guilt and 
more traditional concepts in personality: 
Furthermore, the results will be examined 
in order to determine the independence 
(or convergence) of guilt relative to other 


personality variables. To accomplish this 
objective, the three guilt subscales were 
correlated with the 15 manifest needs 
which comprise the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 
1959). While it was predicted that the 
guilt scales would correlate significantly 
with variables of theoretical relevance to 
guilt (e.g., sex guilt with heterosexuality, 
hostility guilt with aggression), it was also 
predicted that each guilt scale would 
demonstrate sufficient discriminant valid- 
ity so as not to be considered an adjunct 
of a “broader” personality concept. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 108 male and 41 
female undergraduates from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut who volunteered as 
part of an introductory psychology re- 
quirement. 


Procedure 

The subjects, who were separated by 
one seat on either side, were tested as a 
group in a large auditorium room. The 
forced-choiced Mosher Guilt Scales 
(Mosher, 1966, 1968) and the EPPS were 
administered in random order by three 
male and three female experimenters. 


Results 


m the three Mosher Guilt 


Scores fro d ( 
subscales (sex guilt, morality-conscience 


guilt, and hostility guilt) were correlated, 
using the Pearson product-moment pro- 
cedure, with the 15 manifest needs 
(achievement, deference, order, exhibi- 
tion, autonomy, affiliation, intraception, 
succorance, dominance, abasement, 
nurturance, change, endurance, hetero- 
sexuality, and aggression) of the EPPS 
separately for males (NV = 108) and 
females (М = 41). The results, which 
appear in Tablel, indicate that for female 
subjects, sex guilt was negatively corre- 
lated with heterosexuality (r=-44,p< 
01) and autonomy ( = -.39, p < 01), 
and positively correlated with endurance 
(r = 31, p € 05) morality-conscience 
guilt was negatively correlated with 
autonomy (r = -.34, р < .05) and 
heterosexuality (r = —40, p < .01), and 
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Mosher бит Scal 
Table 1 4 


Pearson Product-Moment Correlations Between the Three Measures of Guilt and 
the Manifest Needs Associated with the Edwards Personal Preference Inventory 


Hostility Guilt 


EPPS 


Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


Male Female 
04 
-.06 –.09 
-.09 07 
-.18 07 
00 92 
2776 21 
24» 01 
90 -.11 
-.14 -.25 

mene 41** 

БЕ .34* 

02 24 
-.16 


Note: ЈУ = 108 for males and 41 for females. 
к=з 
**< 01; 

eee OOK: 


positively correlated with abasement (r = 
.52, p < .001), nurturance (r = 44, p 

.01) and affiliation (r = .31, p < .05); and 
hostility guilt was negatively correlated 
with aggression (r = -.32, p < .05) and 
positively correlated with abasement (r = 
41, p € .01) and nurturance (r = .34, p < 
.05). The results indicate that for male 
subjects, sex guilt was negatively corre- 
lated with heterosexuality (r = -.29, p < 


-01) and endurance (у = -.22, p € 05) 
and positively correlated with affiliation 
(r = 25, p € 01); morality-conscience 
guilt was negatively correlated Wit 

heterosexuality (у = —22, p < 05), 
change (r = -.20, p < .05), and autonomy 
(r = -.39, р < .01) and positively 
correlated with abasement (r = 44,7 a 
.001), nurturance (r = .27, p < .01), an 

affiliation (r = .22, p < .05); and hostility 


ý 
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guilt was negatively correlated with ag- 
gression (r = —.43, p < .001) and hetero- 
sexuality (r = —20, p < :05) and positive- 
ly correlated with nurturance (т = .35,р 
< 001), abasement (r = .32,р < .001), 
affiliation (r = .27, p < .01), and intra- 
ception (r = .24,р < 05). 


Discussion 


The results of the present study sup- 
port the hypothesis that, while guilt may 
share variance with other personality 
dimensions, this convergence is not over- 
riding. Furthermore, where significant 
correlations do occur, the association is 
usually a function of theoretically con- 
sistent relationships rather than redun- 
dancy in definition. This finding is of 
considerable importance in that while a 
conceptual structure had been articulated 
to explain the development of guilt 
(Mosher, 1961), psychometrically sound 
measures of guilt have been operational- 
ized (Mosher, 1966, 1968), and a pleth- 
ora of research exists as testimony to the 
psychological significance of guilt, there 
have been few attempts to integrate the 
concept of guilt within а broader constel- 


lation of personality traits. 


Y^. 


| While at the same 


The congruence found between the 
guilt scales and the personality factors 
conforms with previous generalizations 
concerning the derivatives of guilt. Sexu- 
ally guilty males have а preference for 
affiliative and possibly platonic relation- 
ships (+aff), are less interested in hetero- 
sexual contact (-het) and are поп ersist- 
ent and distractable in their work -end). 
Whereas sexually guilty females are also 
less interested in heterosexual contact 
(het), they are more persistent in their 
work (tend) and more conforming 
(con). These gender differences in the 
characteristics associated with sex guilt 
suggest that while there is some common- 
ality in the pattern of personality vari- 
ables (less interest in heterosexual con- 
tact) among the sexes, sex guilt may have 
different dynamics in men and women. 
This is not surprising given that the 


| socialization of sexuality is gender-linked. 


In that girls receive little training in 


sexual activity that is not prohibitory, 


time being positively 


trained in docility (Gagnon & Simon, 
1973), conformity and task-oriented be- 
havior seem logical correlates of sex guilt 
in women. However, among males, whose 
adolescence is commonly characterized 
by the onset of overt sexual activity 
(masturbation) and public masculine 
striving (Gagnon & Simon, 1973), the 
data suggest that when this assertive, 
sexual mode is experienced negatively, 
desexualized relationships are preferred 
and disruptive behavior (nonpersistence 
in work) is evidenced. 

Morality-conscience guilt appears to be 
a more generalized construct given that 
there is a greater diversity in personality 
referents while less of a disparity of 
referents between men and women. In 
general, the constellation of personality 
traits suggests that subjects higher in 
morality-conscience guilt are character- 
ized by a more conventional personality 
style, in that they are more conforming 
(-aut), express more interest in friendly, 
nonsexual relationships (taff), are more 
self-critical (taba), have less interest in 
heterosexual contacts (-het) and demand 
greater nurturance (+ nur). These findings 
suggest that morality-conscience guilt 
may be of considerable significance in 
determining the organization of traits 
that constitute the conventional-moral 
personality type. That is, a predisposition 
toward expecting self-monitored punish- 
ment for violating Or anticipating the 
violation of internalized standards of 
socially acceptable behavior may be а 
salient base for theorizing about con- 
ventionality. 

The results for hostility guilt рон 
the discriminant validity of the three 
Mosher subscales. While the relationship 
is not monolithic, subjects predisposed 
toward guilt over hostility express less of 
а need for aggression (-agg). Further- 
more, the findings illustrate that women 
predisposed toward guilt over hostility 
prefer more nurturant relationships 
(+nur) and are more self-critical (*aba), 
whereas even though men predisposed 
toward guilt over hostility also prefer 
more nurturant relationships (+nur) and 
are more self-critical (*aba), they are also 
likely to have less need for heterosexual 
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contact (-- het), prefer friendly relations, 
(* aff) and appear to be more psychologic- 
ally minded (* int). One wonders if the 
style of intraception and nurturant rela- 
tions in men high in hostility guilt is not a 
guilty rumination over the consequence of 
hostile thoughts and actions. The data also 
suggest that while guilt over hostility may 
be associated with a preference for nonag- 
gressive and dependent interpersonal 
styles, for male subjects, guilt over aggres- 
sion may lead to inhibition of the assertive 
expression of heterosexuality. 

There are at least two features of the 
present investigation which may limit the 
generalizability of the findings. First, 
while the EPPS 15 manifest needs are a 
representative sample of personality vari- 
ables, they are by no means exhaustive. 
However, it is expected that subsequent 
correlational research will discover similar 
findings: moderate correlations with 
theoretically relevant personality vari- 
ables. Secondly, the correlation between 
а broad personality construct (i.e. need 
for aggression), which is typically multi- 
dimensional and low in homogeneity, and 
à more refined or univariate construct 
(ie. hostility guilt) is bound to be medi- 
ated to some extent by the conglomer- 
ation of subconstructs included within 
the broader dimension. Yet, whereas the 
magnitude of the correlation may have 
been tempered by a disparity in the 
breadth of referents included in the 
EPPS, the moderate coefficients are prob- 
ably also a function of the differences in 
conceptual meaning of the constructs. In 
this case, it may be argued that the 
findings can be interpreted as supporting 
the continued use of the Mosher Guilt 
Scales, as well as providing some indica- 
tion of the sort of personality variables 
which are likely to covary with guilt. 


Reference Notes 
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Children's Beliefs in Internal-External Control and Self-Esteem 
as Related to Academic Achievement 


DONALD A. GORDON 
Emory University 


Summary: Previous work has shown high self-esteem to be related to an internal locus of 
control (LOC) orientation. Both have been shown to be related to academic achievement. It 
was hypothesized that LOC and self-esteem are each independently related to achievement, 
and that these relationships may vary according to the sex of the child and the measure of 
achievement used. Subjects were 113 ten-year-old, fourth grade children, 60 males and 53 
females. They were administered questionnaire measures of LOC and self-esteem (Nowicki- 
Strickland and Piers-Harris). An internal LOC orientation was significantly related to greater 
academic achievement and high self-esteem. Males’ LOC scores were related to grade point 
averages and not achievement test scores, while the reverse held for females. Differential 
socialization of females from males might account for the lack of a relationship between 


grades and LOC. 


The concept of internal-external locus 
of control refers to the degree to which 
individuals perceive that their positive 
and negative reinforcements are contin- 
gent upon their own behavior. Locus of 
control (LOC) research with children has 
often focused upon academic achieve- 
ment, as it is a behavior consistently 
found to be related to LOC (Nowicki & 
Strickland, 1973). Internal LOC orienta- 
tion is associated with greater academic 
achievement than external orientation, 
but the relationship is not strong and 
depends upon the measure of achieve- 
ment behavior used. The purpose of the 
present study was to examine possible 
mediational variables that could account 
for previously random error variance 
found in the LOC-achievement relation- 
ship. Rotter (1975) recently pointed out 
that the LOC-achievement relationship 
weakens as children get older and enter 
college, because generalized expectancies 
are superseded by specific expectancies. 
The prediction of behavior (achievement) 
depends not only upon expectancies and 
reinforcements but also upon the psycho- 
logical situation (Rotter, 1975). 
As children grow older and increase their 
experiential base, they develop beliefs 
about their competence and worth which 
тау in turn change or further stabilize 
their beliefs about LOC. Children’s self- 
concept has been shown to relate both to 
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academic achievement (Black, 1974; 
Piers, 1969) and also to LOC orientation 
(Fitch, 1970; Roberts, 1971). The rela- 
tive independent contribution of each to 
academic achievement has never been 
investigated. It was decided, then, to 
include this variable in investigating the 
LOC-achievement relationship and to 
determine if these two personality vari- 
ables relate to achievement independently 
of each other. 

It was hypothesized that an internal 
LOC orientation would be found more 
often among high-achieving children, and 
that these children would also have higher 
self-esteem than children with an external 
orientation. On the basis of previous 
research demonstrating differential 
achievement-LOC relationships for the 
two sexes (e.g., Nowicki & Roundtree, 
1971), it was predicted that the achieve- 
ment-LOC relationship would be stronger 
for males than for females. 


Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 113 fourth grade ele- 
mentary school children from the out- 
skirts of a large metropolitan south- 
eastern city. The school from which they 
were selected serves a lower middle to 
upper middle class population. The racial 
composition was approximately 10% 
black and 90% white. Their mean age was 
10.0 years (SD = 0.26), with 60 males 
and 53 females. 


Ld 
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Table 1 
Relationship Between Locus of Control, Self-Concept, di 


and Academic Measures (n = 113) 


1. Locus of Control 

2. Self-Concept 

3. Grade Point Average 
4. Language Achievement 
5. Math Achievement 

6. Effort 


qs | 
дзея 


31*** 


*р< .05. 
ae p< OL. 
еж p< 001. 


Measures 

Self-concept was assessed by the Piers- 
Harris Children’s Self-Concept Test (Piers, 
1969), a paper and pencil scale with 80 
questions which are answered YES or 
NO. Locus of control orientation was 
measured by the Nowicki-Strickland 
Locus of Control Scale for Children 
(CNSIE) (Nowicki & Strickland, 1973), a 
pencil and paper scale consisting of 40 
questions which are answered YES or 
NO. Reliability and validity have been 
demonstrated in over 2500 subjects 
tested, and it is considered the best scale 
currently available for measurement of 
children’s locus of control (MacDonald, 
1973). Both of these tests were adminis- 
tered to subjects during the school day in 
their classrooms in groups of 25-30. 

Academic measures were the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills, which included 
language, math, and composite scores, 
grade point averages from the previous 
report card period, and effort ratings. 
Teachers were asked to rate each child on 
the general level of effort shown in 
academic subjects because of the possi- 
bility that grades are strongly influenced 
by the teacher's perception of the child's 
effort. The latter two measures were 


based upon a three-point scale where 3 
above average, 2 = average, and 1 = below 
average. 


Results 


Data were first analyzed via correla- , 
tional procedures, and the results are 
shown in Table 1. An internal LOC 
orientation (low scores on CNSIE) was 
associated with high self-concept scores, 
and with academic achievement as mea- 
sured by grades and by language and 
math achievement test scores. Partial cor- 
relations were computed to determine if ~ 
self-esteem and LOC were independently 
related to achievement. There were slg 
nificant correlations between self-esteem 
and achievement when the effects of L 
were removed, as well as correlations 
between LOC and achievement when 
self-esteem was removed. The consi 
between grade point average and ra 
esteem with the effects of LOC remote 
was the same as that betwen grade poin 
average and LOC with self-esteem 16" 
moved (713.2 = .16, 723.1 = 6, p <. Е 
When composite achievement test score 
was the achievement measure, the same 
results were obtained. However, ma d 
achievement test scores were not relate 
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| to high self-esteem when the effects of 
| LOC were partialled out (723.1 = .09, ns). 
The relationships between LOC, self- 
esteem, and academic measures as a func- 
tion of the sex of the child were subjec- 
ted to correlational analyses. An internal 
LOC orientation was associated with high 
self-esteem for boys (r =-.28, p < 05), 
but not for girls (r =-.21,ns). For girls (n= 
53), internality was positively related to 
high ratings on effort (r = - 24, p € .05) 
‚ and composite achievement test scores (r 
PS -271, piss .05). For boys (n - 60), 
| however, children's LOC scores were not 
related to effort or achievement test 
scores, but were related to grade point 
average (r = -.25, p < .05), with 
internality associated with high grades. 


Discussion 


^. The predicted relationships between 
an internal LOC and greater academic 
achievement obtained, as well as between 
high self-esteem and greater academic 
achievement. Boys with an internal LOC 
were likely to possess high self-esteem. 

Academic achievement, as measured by 

grades or achievement test scores, could 

be predicted equally well by knowing а 

child's self-esteem score or LOC score. 

These personality variables were related 

to achievement independently of their 

relationship to each other. These results 

have recently been replicated with second 

grade children, and it was found that 

certain maternal behaviors associated 

with high self-esteem are also associated 

with internal LOC in children (Gordon & 
t Wilbur, Note 1). Mothers who praised, 
verbally attended to, and suggested, had 
children who were high in self-esteem 
and/or internal. It may be that the 
socialization of LOC and self-esteem fol- 
lows similar courses, and that both 
characteristics are associated with 
academic competency. 

As in previous LOC research, sex was a 
significant variable. Locus of control was 
found to be related to one measure of 
achievement for boys (grades) and to a 
different measure for girls (achievement 
test scores). These 
academic achievement reflect different 
variables, as achievement test scores are a 


two measures of 
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measure only of what the child has 
learned, while grades are a more subjec- 
tive measure of classroom behavior.’ The 
latter measures not only the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, but also the influence 
of motivational and social variables, par- 
ticularly the interaction between teacher 
and child. Since internality was associated 
with high self-esteem only for boys, it is 
possible that the higher grades internal 
boys receive adds to their positive self- 
concept. Internal girls, on the other hand, 
probably receive little recognition for 
having higher achievement test scores, 
hence do not have higher self-esteem. 
Because females are socialized into the 
role of being nurturant, obedient, depen- 
dent, and less competitive than boys 
(McCandless, 1967), the relationship 
between achievement and LOC for girls 
has not been found to be as consistent as 
it is for boys. Nowicki and Walker (1973) 
demonstrated a confounding effect of 
social desirability in understanding the 
relationship between LOC and achieve- 
ment. Female students scoring low in 
social desirability perform academically 
like males. Thus the female achievement- 
LOC relationships may be confounded by 
the conflicting role demands on the 
female (Strickland, Note 2). Understand- 
ing the socialization of LOC, self-esteem, 
and achievement motivation for each sex 
would appear to be the key to explaining 
differential findings for girls vs. boys. 
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The Occurrence of Reinforcing Activities in Relation 


to Locus of Control, Success-Failure Expectancies, 


and Physical Attractiveness 


THOMAS F. CASH and D. STEVEN BURNS 
Old Dominion University 


Summary: 


The Pleasant Events Schedule (mimeographed), which measures the retrospec- 


tive frequency and value of positive reinforcement, was administered to 74 college students; 
and its relation to subjects’ locus of control and success-failure expectancies and to their 

> levels of physical attractiveness was evaluated. While results were less consistent for females 
than for males, significant relationships were obtained between each of these “person” 
variables and the various indices derived from the Pleasant Events Schedule. Not only do the 
findings reflect favorably on the construct validity of the various dimensions as measured, 
but the data carry implications for a more integrative study of depression. 


^ Lewinsohn's recently developed Pleas- 

ant Events Schedule (PES) (MacPhillamy 
| & Lewinsohn, Note 1) has been offered as 
а promising self-report device for the 
behavioral assessment of frequency and 
value of potentially reinforcing events in 
а person's life (Goldfried & Sprafkin, 
1974). The instrument has shown con- 
‘siderable utility in behavioral research on 
depression. Lewinsohn and his colleagues 
(Lewinsohn, 1974) have found mood to 
be significantly related to the frequency 
[ог positive reinforcement, and have deter- 
'mined that, as compared with nonde- 
pressed controls, depressed persons ex- 
perience fewer events as pleasurable and 
engage in fewer rewarding activities. 
Thus, while these circumscribed valida- 
tion studies reflect favorably on the PES, 
its validity in other contexts remains 
| undetermined. The current investigation 
Was designed to examine the relationships 
of selected individual-difference (“per 
son”) variables to indices derived from 
the PES. 

Recent presentations of behavioral 
theory, research, and treatment empha- 
Size the clear importance of cognitive 

person” variables (Mahoney, 1974; 
Meichenbaum, 1974). The cognitive 
Social learning perspectives of Mischel 
(1973) and Rotter (Rotter, Chance, & 
Phares, 1972) specify an individual's 
Outcome-expectancies as the cognitive 
Variables of greatest interest. Rotter et al. 


atefully acknowledge the 
iiis 1. Begley in this research. 


The authors 
assistance of Phy’ 


(1972), for example, have maintained 
that the potentiality of any goal-directed 
behavior is a function of reinforcement 
(goal) values and both situational and 
generalized goal-related expectancies. In 
the prediction of behavior across classes 
of situations, the relative weight of gen- 
eralized as compared to situational 
expectancies is e anced (Rotter, 1960, 
1975). Accordingly, among the predictors 
of cross-situational, goal-directed behavi- 
or as measured by the PES, two general- 
ized expectancy variables were chosen: 
internal-external locus of control (1-Е) 
and success-failure expectancies. 

Locus of control (Rotter, 1966) refers 
to a person’s generalized expectation that 
his behavioral consequences are self- 
determined (internal) versus controlled 
by fate, luck, chance, or powerful others 
(external). Internality has proven à 
successful predictor of a variety of goal- 
directed behaviors (Joe, 1971; Phares, 
1973). Success-failure expectancy reflects 
a person's relative belief that he must 
direct his behavior towards anticipated 
success attainment versus failure avoid- 
ance (McReynolds & Guevara, 1967). 

A third "person" variable, the sub- 
jects’ rated physical attractiveness, was 
selected on the basis of substantial labora- 
tory evidence that individuals receive 
differential outcomes contingent upon 
their degree of attractiveness. Not only 
are physically attractive persons pre- 
sumed to possess more socially desirable 
traits and to lead more successful lives 
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than unattractive persons (Berscheid & 
Walster, 1974), but in laboratory environ- 
ments attractive individuals have been 
found actually to obtain more social 
reinforcement (Barocas & Karoly, 1972; 
Brundage, Derlega, & Cash, 1977). 
Whether real-life social learning histories 
differ due to attractiveness remains large- 
ly unknown. 

In summary, several specific hypothe- 
ses were tested in assessing the validity of 
the PES. Internality, success expectan- 
cies, and physical attractiveness were pre- 
dicted to correlate positively with activity 
frequency (i.e., “behavior potential") and 
with the amount of obtained reinforce- 
ment in a college student population. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 74 students (32 males 
and 42 females) recruited from introduc- 
tory psychology classes at Old Dominion 
University. All subjects were white, 
single, and in the 18-25 year-old age range 
(mean age = 19), and volunteered to 
participate in the experiment for partial 
fulfillment of course requirements. 


Procedure 


The study was carried out in groups of 
10-15 subjects. A male and a female 
experimenter were present and explained 
the study's purpose as the evaluation of 
several new personality inventories. Sub- 
jects received the first of two randomly 
ordered packets. One packet contained 
the locus of control and success-failure 
expectancies scales, and the other con- 
tained the PES. 

Subjects were asked to come to the 
experimenter's desk in the front of the 
room to return the completed first packet 
and to obtain the second. At this time, 
the two experimenters covertly and 
independently rated each subject on a 
7-point scale of increasing physical attrac- 
tiveness (PA). After completing both 
packets, subjects were told the more 
specific purposes of the investigation. 


Description of Measures 
Locus of control. The Adult Nowicki- 
Strickland I-E Scale (Nowicki & Duke, 


Occurrence of Reinforcing |". 


1974) consists of 40 yes-no items, each 
posing an internal or external belief, The ү 
scale is scored in the external directi 
Internal consistency coefficients from .7 

to .86 and a stability coefficient of ,83 
have been reported by Nowicki and 
Duke. | 

Success-failure expectancy. The 22- _ 
item, true-false Success-Failure Inventory 
(SFI) (McReynolds & Guevara, 1967) was 
selected as a measure of attitudes towards 
the likelihood of success attainment 
tive to failure avoidance. The invent 
yields a difference score between o: 
ping success- and failure-keyed items. 
internal (odd-even) consistency coeffici- 
ent of .82 indicates acceptable reliability 
of the instrument. 

Physical attractiveness ratings. 1 
interrater reliability of the attractiveness 
ratings was quite satisfactory as deter 
mined by a Pearson coefficient of correla- 
tion of .82. Raters never differed by more” 
than one point; yet where differences did 
occur, the average of the two ratings Was 
used. 3 

Pleasant events schedule. The PES. 
(Form II-S) consists of 320 activities and 
events taken from the universe of “pleas 
ant events" (MacPhillamy & Lewinsolin, 
Note 1). Each subject completed 
schedule twice: First, a 3-point rating was 
made for each item's frequency of occur 
rence during the past month = 0 if the 
activity did not occur, 1 if it occ d 
one to six times, and 2 if it occurred 
seven or more times during the month. 
Second, subjects rated the subjective 
joyability of each activity — 0 if the | 
activity was not (or would not 4 
pleasurable, 1 if it was (or would H 
moderately pleasurable, and 2 if it 05 
(or would be) extremely pleasurable. Fi н 
each subject, a “behavior potential” 
index was computed by summing М 
activity frequency ratings across ilem 
and a “reinforcement potential” in 
was the sum of subjective епјоуао 4 
ratings across items. To determine kt 
amount of “obtained reinforcement," 
product of frequency and епјоуа 200 
ratings was taken on each item б 
summed across items. A fourth, b 
index was a correlation coefficient 
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Table 1 


Л Correlations Between “Person” Variables and PES Indices 
for Males and Females 


PES Indices 


Behavior potential 

Yn 
Reinforcement potential 
Obtained reinforcement 


Congruity index 


* p < .05. 
** p « 01. 
b p 001. 


flecting the congruity of each subject's 
goal-directed behavior (i.e., the relation 
between each activity’s value and its 
frequency — “congruity index”). 


Results and Discussion 


. The present data compared favorably 
with the age-specific norms for locus of 
control (Nowicki & Duke, 1974), success- 
failure expectancies (McReynolds & 
Guevara, 1967), and the PES (Lewinsohn 
& MacPhillamy, Note 1). As determined 
by ¢ tests, no mean sex differences 
occurred on any of the variables. How- 
ever, since in several instances sex did 

| moderate the relationships among the 

variables, intercorrelations are presented 
in Table 1 separately for males and 
females. 

= These results indicate that, among 

males, internality, success expectancies, 

and physical attractiveness were all sig- 
nificantly associated with greater activity 
and greater obtained reinforcement. 

Moreover, males' success expectancies 

Were positively related to their enhanced 

evaluation of events as potentially rein- 

forcing, and the extent to which their 
behaviors were congruent with expressed 
| Teinforcement values Was strengthened as 


à function of increasing internality. Al- 
though the results for females were less 


ENEPESESCH 
43* 


Females (n = 42) 


PA 


consistent, success expectancies remained 

edictive of behavior potential, and 
emales' goal-directed behavior became 
more congruent with increasing attrac: 
tiveness. 

Thus, the PES appears to ovide 
conceptually valid indices of the fre- 
quency and value of tive reinforce- 
ments and may be clinically and empiric- 
ally useful in contexts other than the 
behavioral assessment. of depression. The 
data also support and extend the "nomo- 
logical networks" of each of the three 
“person” variables. Locus of control is an 
oft-found predictor of active, | 
directed behavior among males Гое, 
1971; Phares, 1973), while more complex 
relationships have been ted for 
women (Joe, 1971; Nowi & Duke, 
1974). As Wolk (1976) has shown, I-E- 
behavior relations are apt to be moder- 
ated by the degree of environmental 
constraint on behavior — perhaps in this 
case by differing sex-role norms associ- 
ated with locus of control (Hochreich, 
1975). 

Regarding the SFI, results are consist- 
ent with McReynolds and Guevara's 
(1967) hypothesis that failure expectan- 
cies (or lowered success expectancies) 
attenuate activity involvements. Accord- 
ing to these authors, “if an individual is 
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oriented primarily toward the avoidance 
of failure, then the safest course for him 
to follow is simply not to participate in — 
that is, to avoid or withdraw from partici- 
pating in — all kinds of tasks or activities 
in which failure is possible (p. 304)." 
Conversely, to the extent that both male 
and female subjects reported stronger 
success expectancies their activity in- 
volvements were more extensive. This 
finding illustrates excellently why Rotter 
(Rotter et al., 1972) chose the phrase 
"freedom of movement" as the referent 
for generalized success expectancies. 

The results further indicate that physi- 
cal attractiveness does in fact differenti- 
ate patterns of goal-directed behavior. 
Men of increasing attractiveness reported 
more frequent activities and a wealthier 
period of positive reinforcement. As 
beauty increased among the women the 
relation between the value and frequency 
of their goals became stronger; in effect, 
they were more apt to “do or get what 
they wanted” (or, alternatively, to value 
what they did or got). For males, on the 
other hand, such congruity was related to 
a stronger belief in internal control of 
reinforcement. While a growing literature 
demonstrates that attractiveness engend- 
ers powerfully stereotypical person per- 
ception (Berscheid & Walster, 1974), the 
results of this study contribute to the 
more scarcely examined conclusion 
(Barocas & Karoly, 1972; Berscheid & 
Walster, 1974; Cash & Soloway, 1975) 
that stereotyping may promote behavi- 
oral self-fulfillment. 

Finaly among the most interesting 
implications of the obtained findings is a 
suggested integration of several perspec- 
tives on depression. While the [ei et 
formulations of Lewinsohn (1974) and 
Lazarus (1968) relate depression to an 
antecedent reduction in positive rein- 
forcement, other theorists emphasize 
cognitive mediators of depressed affect. 
Beck (1972) has hypothesized that 
depression as an affective state would be 
intimately tied to a negative cognitive set 
which entails expectations of personal 
and interpersonal failure and discomfort. 
Extensive research has supported this 
prediction among psychiatric patients 
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(Beck, 1972; Beck, Weissman, Le: 
Trexler, 1974) and among normal p 
tions as well (Prociuk, Breen, & 
1976; Weintraub, Segal, & Beck, 
The present results indicate a subs 
concomitance of this cognitive se 
measured by the SFI, and the diminui 
of behavior potential for both sex 
reinforcement potential and ob 
reinforcement for males. 
Furthermore, supportive of Seli 
(1975) formulation of depression. 
learned helplessness, numerous rese 
ers studying both psychiatric and mom» 
psychiatric populations have found 
depressed affect to be related to 
expectancy of external locus of сој 
CAbumowiz, 1969; Calhoun, Cheney, 
Dawes, 1974; Hiroto, 1974; Prociuk | 
al, 1976). Again, the current findings: 
demonstrate that, for males at least, 4 
correspondence exists between externa 
ity and the reduction of obtained 
forcement. The absence of such а 
tionship for females is not inconsis 
with the results of Calhoun et al. (19 
who observed that externality and 
pressed mood were positively correl 
for college men but not for women. 
Though cautiously mindful of the 
relational limitations of these results, thei 
authors view them as suggestive of 8 
direction for research on depression: 
Hopefully, future investigators 
examine the relative importance of cogni 
tive, affective, and behavioral parametel 
in experimental and cross-lagged со 
tional designs which permit greater causi 
inference. In this regard the utility of the 
PES for self-reported behavioral asses, 
ment is well-supported. 


Reference Note 


1. MacPhillamy, D. J., & Lewinsohn, P. 
leasant events schedule (тітеорта 
ugene, Oregon: University of 
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The Felt Figure Replacement Technique as a Personality 


UM" 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 1977, 41,4 


Assessment Device: Validity Reconsidered 


FREDERICK J. KLOPFER 
Oregon State University 


THOMAS T. JACKSON 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 


and 


WILLIAM G. WOLFE and GREGORY S. JEFFREY 
Oregon State University 


Replacement Technique (FFRT) were questioned and three new measures of FFRT 


Summary: Conclusions from an earlier study testing the" validity of the Felt Figure 4 


performance were developed. The reliability of these three measures, and the conventional 
measure of distance error, was checked using a sample of 54 (сше and 49 male 
undergraduates at Oregon State University. These subjects also completed an established 
personality inventory. Three of the four FFRT measures tested proved to be reliable, and И 
was found that models combining the three reliable FFRT measures could yield successful 
on the personality dimensions for females but not for males; although males and — — 
females perform similarly on the FFRT. Both groups made the same kinds of errors relative — 
to the standard placement, Also, males and females differ on only one of the three reliable 
FFRT measures, It was concluded that the FFRT may yet prove a valuable assessment — 
у kie and the implications of these conclusions for personality assessment Were } 
. | 


With increasing demands on the time 
and resources of therapists, a personality 
assessment tool is MY valuable if it 
is (a) relatively easy for a trained assistant 
lo administer and score, (b) can be 
administered in a short amount of time, 
but (c) yields reliable personality infor- 
mation in the hands оба skilled 


de- 
veloped by Kuethe (1962) should theo- 
tly be a Ая assessment ap- 
proach, FFRT is quick and t 
administer и, perl 


and score. Further, perform- 
ance measures on the FFRT and similar 
а have been related to diverse 


factors, such as schizophrenia 
(Blumenthal & Meltzoff, 1967; Thorton 
& Gottheil, 1971; Tolor & Reznikoff, 
1971), social ad t (Higgins, Peter- 
son, & Dolby, 1969), emotional disturb- 
ance (Fisher, 1967; Gottheil, Paredes, & 
Exline, 1968; Weinstein, 1965) and sex 
role identification (Kuethe & Weingart- 


ен 

et one validity study of the 
FFRT (Steer, ton, & tting. 1974) 
concluded it was not a useful technique. 
In fact, this conclusion can be a result of 


This research was supported an NIH 
Biomedical Research Support rant RRO7079. 


one of two possible circumstances: (a) 
the technique is invalid, or (b) the valid- 
ity study itself is invalid. The 
investigation focuses on the latter possi 
bility. 

To conduct a reasonable valida’ 
study, it is only fair to use well 
lished validation criteria. Steer et Mk. 
(1974) based their conclusion regarding | 
the FFRT on the lack of rela 
between FFRT performance scores 
measures of personality (Veldman be 
Parker, 1970) of relatively recent | 
velopment. Further, the theoreti 
rationale for Species n 

a measure о! с 

(Overall & Gorham, 1962 and P perform v 
ance on the FFRT was not made clear. 

In order to conduct a reasonable val 
dation study of the FFRT, it is only 
to use both male and female ыт) 
since previous evidence (Fisher, Le 
shows that males and females sdf 
differently. The Steer et al. (1974) 9! 
used an all female sample. Р 

Finally, it seems appropriate to us 
the information available from the - 4 

to be validated. As others 1:27] | 

T before them, Steer et al. ( 

failed to do this. 


In the FFRT, subjects are asked to 
i briefly a felt-covered board with two 
Aer more silhouette figures, cut from 


pically, the experimenter has placed 
figures in a straight line on the 
rizontal central axis of the board. Also, 
midpoint between the (two figures 

been located on the vertical central 


Diner mese of FFRT performance 


i es аге n 
dint between them is left or right of that 
d standard 
timeters). 


itl 
PE ates 
gir 


ent colored felt, placed upon it. Oregon 


psychology 
State University, and the ano 
nymity of their results was guaranteed. 


Each individually ted 
the FFRT task once a man-woman 
the (1962). 
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Each of the models predicted scores 
which were significantly related to the 
observed Eysenck Personality Inventory 
scale scores, r (52) = .32, p < .05 for 
Extraversion/Introversion, r (52) = .27, р 
< .05 for Neuroticism/Stability, and r 
(52) = 37, p € .01 for Lie. 

The same procedure was followed for 
the data obtained from male subjects; yet 
none of the models yielded predicted 
scale scores which were significantly re- 
lated to the observed scale scores, r (47) = 
20, n.s, for Extraversion/Introversion, r 
(47) = .15, n.s. for Neuroticism/Stability, 
and г (47) = .19, n.s. for Lie. 

The successful prediction of person- 
ality scale scores for females from their 
FFRT performance does require that all 
of the reliable FFRT indices be com- 
bined. Mean distance error, considered 
alone, was not significantly correlated 
with Extraversion/Introversion, r (52) = 
—.20, n.s., Neuroticism/Stability, r (52) = 
:05, n.s., or Lie, r (52) = –.20, n.s. The 
same lack of relationship held for mean 
vertical error alone, r (52) = .03, n.s., r 
(52) = -.22, n.s., and (52) = .26, n.s. for 
Extraversion/Introversion, Neuroticism/ 
Stability and Lie, respectively. Again, 
mean horizontal error, considered alone, 
was not significantly correlated with 
IE IUE Introverton, r (52) = -24, 
n.s., Neuroticism/Stability, r (52) = –.12, 
n.s., ог Lie, r (52) = .01, n.s. 

Sex similarities in response patterns, 
relative to the standard placement, were 
also investigated for mean scores on the 
reliable FFRT measures. Both females, г 
(53) = -7.43, p < .01, and males, £ (48) = 
7448, p < 01, replaced the figures closer 
together (distance error) than the stand- 
ard placement. Both females, ¢ (53) = 
5.60, p < 01, and males, t (48) = 4.74, p 
< .01, replaced the figures higher than 
the standard placement (vertical error). 
Neither females, £ (53) = 1.92, n.s., пог 
males, t (48) = 0.83, n.s., replaced the 
figures to the left or right (horizontal 
error) of the standard placement. The 
analysis suggests that males and females 
are inaccurate in the same ways on the 
FFRT. 

Sex differences in response patterns 
were also checked. Although, as noted 
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above, both females and males repla i 
the figures closer together than the st 

ard placement, the female subjects 
placed the figures significantly closer 
together than did the male subjects, Ё(1, 
101) = 4.15, p < .05. No sex differences 
were observed for vertical error, É 
101) = .00, n.s., or horizontal error, Е (|; 
101) = .82, ns. 


Discussion 


The traditional measure of task 
formance on the FFRT has been distan | 
error, or the distance between the two. 
replaced felt figures, rclative to the 
standard. This measure did prove reliable 
for our subjects. Yet to rely on distance 
error alone is a waste of information. 
Such a strategy would be akin to estimal: 
ing IQ from two WAIS subscales. Two, 
other scores also proved reliable, verti 
error — replacing the figures above Of. 
below the experimenter’s placement, and 
horizontal error — replacing the figures 
such that the midpoint between them is 
to the left or right of the midpoint for 
the experimenter-placed figures. ne 
quently the Steer et al. (1974) "validity 
study of the FFRT was based on e 
plete information. Perhaps this absen \ 
was the “method variance” (Steer et al 
1974, p. 260) they attributed to the 
technique. 

Secondly males and females seem to 
approach this task differently. Although 
the same FFRT measures are reliable for 
both males and females, and although 
both groups make the same УРА 
errors, relative to the initial placemen» 
females perform this task in keeping va 
personality characteristics, while males ta 
not. Sex differences were impossible ; 
observe in the all-female sample of Steer 
et al. (1974). ; 

Finally the use of all the available 
information does allow prediction of D 
sonality data for females. The rs 
failure of Steer et al. (1974) may ve 
attributable to their disinclination to 
well-established personality степа ; 
deference to these experimenter, 2n 
should be noted that the obtaine 30s 
lationships, while statistically significan 
are not substantial. It may be that 50 
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other personality dimensions may be 
more pertinent, and yield stronger 


‘relationships with the FFRT, than the 


characteristics studied here. Also, it does 
appear to be necessary to combine the 
various FFRT scores to obtain reliable 
predictions of personality. Individual 
indices alone are insufficient. Yet this 
necessity is по more unreasonable than a 
preference for interpretations based on 
profiles of several scores for the MMPI, 
WAIS, Rorschach, or other assessment 
techniques. Complex personalities cannot 
be assessed with simple measures. 
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A Comparison of Four Measures of Moral Reasoning 


GREGORY H. WILMOTH and SAM G. McFARLAND 
Western Kentucky University 


Summary: Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Scale, Gilligan et al.’s Sexual Moral Judgment 
Scale, Maitland and Goldman's Objective Moral Judgment Scale, and Hogan's Maturity of 
Moral Judgment Scale, were examined for reliability and inter-scale relationships. All 
measures except the Objective Moral Judgment Scale had good reliabilities. The obtained 
relations between the Moral Judgment Scale and the Sexual Moral Judgment Scale 
replicated previous research, The Objective Moral Judgment Scale was not found to à 
validly assess the Kohlberg stages. The Maturity of Moral Judgment Scale scores were ( 
strongly related to the subjects’ classification on the Kohlberg stages, and the scale appears 

to offer a reliable, quickly scored, and valid index of mature moral thought, although the 
scale's continuous scores do not permit clear stage classification. 


The development of a cognitive theory 
of moral development and of the Moral 
Judgment Scale (MJS) by Lawrence Kohl- 
berg (1958, 1969) generated interest in 
moral judgment research. Kohlberg’s tax- 
onomy of six moral development stages 
has been described frequently (Kohlberg, 
1969). On one level of analysis, Kohlberg 
(1958) viewed the moral development 
Stages as personality types. He hypothe- 
sized that “the general elements of the 
type may hang together to form a distinct 
and unitary whole, or a concrete ‘person- 
ality type’ ” (p. 229). 

A number of instruments which pur- 
port to measure either moral judgment or 
a trait of moral judgment have been 
developed since Kohlberg’s MJS. Three 
measures derived from the MJS are the 
Sexual Moral Judgment Scale (SMJS) 
(Gilligan, Kohlberg, Lerner, & Belenky, 
1971), an objective form of the MJS 
developed by Maitland and Goldman 
(OMJS) (1974), and the Defining Issues 
Test (DIT) (Rest, Cooper, Coder, Masanz, 
& Anderson, 1974). Two other measures 
of moral reasoning constructed from 
competing theories of moral development 
are the Measure of Conscience (Hoffman, 
1970) and the measure of Maturity of 
Moral Judgment (MMJ) (Hogan, 1973, 
1975; Hogan & Dickstein, 1972). 

The creators of the MJS-derived instru- 
ments and Hogan and Dickstein (1972) 
have made strong claims which propose 
their instruments as parallel techniques of 


The first author is ni iversi 
поо Gainesville eR ee 


the MJS. However, relationships of these 
instruments to the MJS have only been 
reported for two of the five measures. 
Rest (1975, 1976; Rest et al, 1974), 
reported a correlation of .68 between (ће. 
Defining Issues Test and the Moral Judg 
ment Scale, and Gash (1976) found sig: 
nificant associations between the MJS 
and Hoffman’s measure of conscience, 
particularly so at the ends of the scales 
which indicate the greatest moral devel- 
opment. The present study reports on an 
investigation of the relationships between J 
the MJS, SMJS, OMJS, and MMJ. у 

The Moral Judgment Scale is a struc 
tured, projective test consisting of a set of 
stories presenting moral dilemmas. Ea 
dilemma is followed by a series of prob- 
ing questions. The subject is instructed to 
state his moral resolution of the dilemma 
and, more importantly, to state his rea 
sons supporting this moral judgment: 
These responses are scored for the struc 
ture of reasoning used and for the consist: a 
ency of the responses. Kurtines and 
(1974) have extensively reviewed ! : 
psychometric properties of the MJS, ir 
Kohlberg (1976) has responded to cri 
cisms suggested by these authors. "m 

Gilligan et al. (1971) developed d 
Sexual Moral Judgment Scale (SMJS) а 
an extension of the MJS. The SMJ x 
an identical format and scoring bere 
and it differs from the MJS only in 
content area of human affairs d 1 
relations) for which moral judgments 
reasoning are probed. 

Soit for an adolescent sample 
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showed that the SMJS was significantly 

but moderately correlated (r = „405 for 
Mfemales and r = „482 for males) with the 
MIS. Approximately 80% of those sub- 
jects showing any differences in level of 
moral reasoning differed in the direction 
of lower moral reasoning for the sexual 
dilemmas. 

Recently, Maitland and Goldman 
(1974) have developed an objective form 
of the MJS. Their scale (OMJS) attempt- 
| ed to eliminate the cumbersome adminis- 

tion and scoring procedures of Kohl- 
berg's MJS. The OM S stimulus set con- 
sists of 15 moral dilemmas. Each dilemma 
is followed by a question designed to 
elicit one particular issue of moral judg- 
ment. Six responses, representing each of 
Kohlberg's stages, follow each question. 
Subjects are instructed to select the one 
response which most closely approxi- 
ates their moral judgment. The order of 
esentation of the alternative moral 
judgments is randomized. 

The reported OMJS test-retest reliabil- 
ity was r = .83 for a sample of 12 to 
19-year-olds and d €: 
12th grade pupils. split-half reliabil- 

at л ^ and a Kuder- 


rtive validity 


ls the same age and academic level. 
S transformed 


res 365). 

Robert Hogan (1973, 1975) construct- 
ed an alternative theory (character struc- 
E ontogenesis) of ко — 

Kohlberg's cognitive development а 

oach. Нора and Dickstein (1975) 
veloped the Maturity of Moral Judg- 
Ment Scale (MMJ) to determine the re- 
ionship between the hypothesized 
Character traits and moral maturity. 
gan and Dickstein (1972) implicitly 
presented the ММЈ as a “briefer and more 
Teadily scorable test which . . . would be 
Useful ... both as an alternative to the 
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Kohlberg procedure and as a parallel 
technique. . . " (р. 210). 

The MMJ is comprised of 15 conver- 
sational statements which require a 
jective, conversational response. These 
responses are scored two points if any 
one of four pre-defined moral concerns is 
clearly ve ma (a) concem for the 
sanctity of the individual, (b) judgments 
based on the spirit rather than the letter 
of the law, (c) concern for the welfare of 
society as a whole, and (d) capacity to see 
both sides of an issue. A response is 
assigned one point if any one of the four 
concerns is easily implied. This method 
yields a score from 0-30 for the 1$ 
statements totaled. The Hoyt computa 
tion of test reliability was reported as r = 
‚82, There have been no published reports 
of the relationships between the and 
Kohlberg's moral judgment scale. 


Current Problems 

The instruments described above index 
the same construct (moral and 
have been used to investigate similar 
research interests, This research is not, 
however, comparable because the rela- 
tionships between the MJS, SMJS, OMJS, 
and MMJ have not been systematically 
determined. The goal of the present study 
is to determine these interinstrument 


relationships. 

The SMIS and OMJS have been се 
istered only to sul b 
and the ММ) results are on under- 
graduate age subjects. Increased intellec- 
tal and so па кариб of 
the resulting psychome! r 
these ББ The sample age needs 
to be extended to post-college age (adult) 
subjects and comparisons based on a 
common sample age. These conditions are 
controlled in this study. The previously 
reported psychometric statistics will be 
compared to those found for this adult 


sample. 
Method 


Subjects 

The subjects for this study were adults 
enrolled in three extension graduate 
courses for educators. Over 80% were 
actually elementary and/or secondary 
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teachers, counselors, and/or administra- 
tors. The age range was 21-51 with the 
mean age being 30.45 years. Fifty-seven 
percent were female and 4346 were male. 
Of the original 81 subjects, 5 were 
dropped because of incomplete data. 


Instruments 

MJS. The Heinz Dilemma and the Karl 
and Bob Stealing vs. Lieing Dilemma and 
their respective probing questions were 
chosen from Kohlberg's (Note 1) Form 


A. 

SMJS. Dilemmas ‘B’ and ‘C’ with their 
respective probing questions were selec- 
ted (Gilligan et al., 1971), Story B ex- 
amines sex in the context of a marital 
relationship. It poses the dilemma of a 
husband whose wife refused to have 
sexual intercourse with him. Story C 
deals with a single woman’s pregnancy. It 
questions the nature of the man’s and 
woman’s responsibility to one another 
and to the unborn child. 

OMJS and MMJ. These instruments 
were used as constructed and described 
above. 


Procedure 


All instruments were administered in a 
group in written form. Each group of 
subjects was told that data was being 
collected for a study investigating the 
relationship between various personality 
variables and the subjects’ views on selec- 
ted social issues. The MJS, SMJS, MMV, 
and OMJS were presented in a mimeo- 
graphed booklet which attempted to dis- 
guise their nature by being titled the 
Social Attitudes Questionnaire." The 

OMJS was presented last because an order 
effect was assumed. If presented first, the 
subject would be exposed to examples of 
all six stages of тога! reasoning. 
. The constant order of the first three 
instruments may also have produced 
order effects, but these effects were 
judged unlikely by the experimenters. 
These instruments all required subjective, 
self-generated responses, and the specific 
topics which required comment changed 
from item to item as well as from 
instrument to instrument with no repeti- 
tion of topic content. 


A Comparison of Four Measures of Moral Reasoning | 


Results 


Instrument Reliabilities * 


The author's interrater reliabilities on 
the MJS and SMJS protocols were ex 
amined using the procedure followed by 
Hann, Smith, and Block (1968). The 
authors had agreement rates of 6846 and 
56% for the two Kohlberg stories used to | 
assess general moral judgment (MIS. 
stories) and agreement rates of 69% and 
59% for the two stories used to measur 
sexual moral judgment (SMJS stories) 
Since the subjects’ scores on the two sets 
of stories were highly similar, as is dis- 
cussed later, the four stories were com: 
bined for a single global rating of moral 
judgment. The rate of interrater agree 
ment in assigning global scores was 74%. 
Protocols on which the authors disagreed 
or had major-minor stages reversals (fors 
example, one rater gave a subject a major 
stage rating of 4 and a minor stage rating 
of 3 while the other rater reversed these 
major-minor ratings) were scored by 4 
third rater. 

Since there were few clear represent: 
atives of principled thought in our sample | 
(ie. stages 5 or 6), all subjects scored as j 
major stage five by one rater and either a 
major or minor stage five by the other 
rater were classified as stage five for the 
following analyses. For the same reason, # 
similar procedure was used for assigning 
subjects to stage two. Thus the subjects 
assigned to stages two and five are not 
necessarily pure types, but are subjects 
judged by both scorers as having larges 
components of these stages in their тог 
thought. There were no stage one or p 
six subjects in our sample. In the i 
resolution, the subjects were classified i 
particular stages when two of the ШЫ д 
potential judges agreed. The distributi 
Of the subjects is presented in Table 1. E 

Maitland and Goldman's (1974) obj? 
tive measure of the Kohlberg sta 
(ОМЈ5) had a low alpha coefficient at 
for the present sample. The tema e 
correlations ranged from .09 to .52 WI. 
median of .30. The alpha reliability ЕР 42 
improved slightly to .51 by elimin pal 
the least related item (item 6). Addit 
deletion of items did not increase 
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Table 1 
Stage Classification of Subjects 
| Assessed by 
Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Scale 


Unclassifiable 
Total 


scale's reliability. 
Coefficients of reliability for Hogan 
and Dickstein’s (1972) ture Moral 


by deleting peripherally related items. 
The total nals EE assigned by the two 
"aters were correlated, r = .66. The 
Werage total score assigned by the two 
‘Titers for each subject was used as the 
test available index of the MMJ for 
tomparison with the other measures. 


lations Between 
the Four Instruments 
Similar to the findings of Gilligan et al. 
(1971) there was a tendency for the 
Present subjects to think at lower stages 
"n sexual moral dilemmas (SMJS stories) 
ПАП on the other moral judgment stories 
S stories). Eight of 70 (11%) classifi- 
le subiects were judged by both authors 
| Consistently lower on the SMJS stories 
than оп the MJS stories, while three 
ects were judged as higher on the SMJS 
ез by both judges. An additional 16 
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subjects were scored consistently lower on 
the SMJS by one of the judges, while five 
more subjects were judged higher on the 
SMJS stories by one judge. In all cases, the 
differences between the mean scores 
assigned to the two sets of stories were one 
Stage or less. In spite of the tendency for 
subjects to score lower on the SMJS than 
on the MJS, the two instruments were 
correlated, r= .66. 

Since the subjects’ scores on the MJS 
and SMJS were similar, the combined 
global score compiled across all of the 
stories served as the stage classification 
for comparison with other measures, One- 
way analyses of variance were used to 
compute the relation between the sub- 

ts’ scores on the moral dilemma stories 
and on the remaining scales, The subjects’ 
classification on the moral stories served 
as the independent variable in each analy- 
sis. The six subjects who could not be 
classified were eliminated from these 


analyses, 
Contrary to theoretical expectations, 
the subjects’ scores on the ive 


measure of Kohlberg's stages (OMJS) 
were not significantly related to their 
scores on the moral stories, F= 1.82, df = 
4/64, p < 1S, An a analysis 
revealed that only 4.4% of the variance in 
the OMJS scores was ascribable to the 
subjects’ global classification оп the 
Se ee ta 
ined). n to s 
SMJS combined). MS + 


subjects both the F ratio 

Er ДУ ie were increased, пет у 

= 676, df = 551, p < 001, W. = 

Руба i ani using Scheffe : 
test with « = -10 found that stage 
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Table 2 


Mature Moral Judgment Scores 
as a Function of 
Stage Classification on 
the Morally Ambiguous Stories 


subjects differed significantly from all 
other groups but revealed no significant 
differences between the groups remain- 
ing. Finally, the OMJS and the MMJ are 
not significantly correlated, r = .17. 


Discussion 


The patterns of relations between the 
Moral Judgment Scale and the Sexual 
Moral Judgment Scale in the present 
Study were very similar to the patterns 
found by Gilligan et al. (1971). Gilligan 
et al. found that 80% of the small group 
of subjects who scored at different stages 
on the two instruments were lower on the 
SMJS. The figure for our study was 73%, 
The two instruments were more strongly 
correlated in the present study, however, 
r= .66 versus г = .40 andr = 48. 

This evidence further substantiates the 
reliability of the SMJS and counters 
Turiel's (1975) claim that the SMJS is not 
ап appropriate measure of a moral 
domain. Kohlberg, Schanf, & Hickey 
(1972) and Gash (1976) provided evi- 
dence indicating that judgments made 
about certain moral domains (prison 
dilemmas and closeness of relationship) 
were less developed than judgments made 
about ‘normal’ dilemmas. The present 
data suggest that the area of sexual 
relations is a moral domain which also is 
less developed in some individuals. 

Our experience confirms that the 
Kohlberg morally ambiguous stories can 
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be scored with sufficient reliability for 
research purposes, but the time and effort 
required confirm even more strongly the- 
advantages of seeking good, objective 
measures of mature moral thought. Un- 
fortunately, our data offer little support 
for the objective instrument which we 
examined. The internal reliabilities for 
the OMJS were substantially lower for 
our sample than in Maitland and Gold- 
man’s original study. We cannot account 
for the differences in reliability found in 
the two studies, but our obtained reliabil: 
ity raises serious doubt concerning the 
usefulness of the OMJS. The nonsignifi- 
cant relationship between the OMJS and 
the Kohlberg protocols is lz:gely ascrib- 
able to the former's low re'iability, but 
this absence of тејанолзи p still shows | 
that the OMJS does not validly assess the. 
Kohlberg stages. 

Our findings for Hogan and Dickstein's 
Mature Moral Judgment Scale suggest 
that this instrument has greater potential. 
Its relationship to the Kohlberg protocols 
is strong, particularly so since the reli- 
abilities of the two instruments are only 
moderate. The reliability of the MMJ can 
be improved with only limited costs. For 4 
example, the present 15-item version can 
be reliably scored in less than fives 
minutes. Lengthening the scale by à 
judicious selection of additional items 
which allow expression of the same (ОШ 
moral concerns elicited by the present 
scale might substantially increase the 
scale’s reliability, and it could still be 
scored with a fraction of the effort 
required for scoring the Kohlberg proto 
cols. Our data suggest, however, that t a 
ММ] in its present form can be used 252% 
quick, reliable, and valid index of mature 
moral thought. 4 

Since the MMJ scores are continuous 
however, the scale does not депе 
stage boundries and it is not possible а 
establish stage classification from ud 
MMJ. Researchers committed tO id 
investigation of stages cannot use at 
MMJ as the primary assessment ins ; 
ment. Researchers who do not Wi i 
investigate stage development but es Е 
the continuous concept of moral mal en 
ity should find Hogan's MMJ conven 
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for their purposes. 


Reference Note 


1. Kohlberg, L. Directions for scoring and issue 
manual, Unpublished manuscript, 1974. 
Available from Moral Education and Re- 
search Foundation, Harvard University. 
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A Content Validity Study of the Defense Mechanism Inventory 


_ 
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Е 


MICHAEL D. BLACHA and RAYMOND E. FANCHER 
York University 


Summary: The content validity of the Defense Mechanism Inventory was tested by 20 
raters who evaluated each item in terms of which 15 defenses and three ego threats it 
represented. Items purportedly measuring the global defense categories of principalization, 
turning against self, and reversal, achieved relatively high rater agreement (over 70%) while 
projection and turning against object fared poorly (29% and 39% respectively). Differential 


content validity was found in the levels and areas of the Inventory, indicating that the 
context in which items appear affect their representativeness of defensive behaviors. The 
individual defense mechanisms were disproportionately represented by the Inventory. 
Ratings suggested that aggressiveness was the major ego threat being measured by the items. 


Most of the problems appear correctable through rewriting many of the items. j 


Gleser and Ihilevich’s (1969) Defense 
Mechanism Inventory is a potentially 
invaluable addition to the personality 
researcher’s armamentarium, yielding sub- 
jects’ preference scores for the five global 
defense categories of turning against ob- 
ject, projection, principalization, turning 
against the self, and reversal. A reading of 
the test, however, suggested that there 
might be disagreement at times, concern- 
ing the nature of the “defense” that 
certain items are purported to reflect. 
Accordingly, in the present study judges 
matched each item with one of the 15 
individual defense mechanisms cited by 
Gleser and Ihilevich as constituting the 
five defense categories. The judges’ degree 
of agreement with Gleser and Ihilevich's 
key — e.g., the percentage of time they 
matched an item keyed principalization 
with one of the three defense mechanisms 
(rationalization, intellectualization, and 
isolation) said to constitute that category 
— provided a measure of the content 
validity of the DMI. Validity was assessed 
across the five defense categories, as well 
as across the levels of behavior (actual 
behavior, fantasy behavior, thoughts and 
feelings) and the areas of conflict (situ- 
ational, authority, competition, indepen- 
dence, masculinity, and femininity) into 
which the test is subdivided. 


This paren is based on the first author's 
thesis submitted to York University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the MA 
degree. 

A long version of this paper, containing 
definitions of defenses and procedures, is avail- 
able on request by the authors. 


Method 1 


Subjects 4 
Twenty York University psychology 
graduate students, who had had ртадџа 
training in psychodynamic psychology, 
volunteered to serve as raters, Each was 
given the test items from the DMI in 
booklet form following the format of the 
test. An instructions sheet, a list of 15 
definitions of Freudian defense mechan-- 
isms, and answer sheets providing spaces. 
for the ratings of all 240 items were given 
to the raters who were asked to go 
through the DMI item by item 
evaluate which of 15 defense mechani 
isms, as defined in the instructions, eae 
represented. Further, they were asked to 
rely on their subjective judgments in 
deciding whether each item representet 
an aggressive, sexual, or self-esteem ego. 
threat. Space on the answer sheets Wal 
also provided for the categories "other 
and “nothing,” to be used as the raters f 
thought appropriate. h 
Results 


Differential Content Validity » 

To find which factors were most E 
rately represented by the items, d 
percentages of rater agreement with a 
key were calculated across all 20 и. 
for the categories, levels, and areas. ^ ТЕ 
greatest differences were among е 
fense categories, where principali х 
(72%), turning against self uuo 
reversal (72%), were considerably 24 
than turning against object (3 EO) 
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Table 1 
% Percentages of Rater Agreement with Appropriate and Inappropriate Categories 


Category 


TAO 
PRO 


PRN 
L 


projection (29%). An analysis of variance 
showed these differences to be highly 
statistically significant (F =28.25,df=4, 
76, p < .005). Levels and areas also 
showed statistically significant differences 
though of lesser magnitude. Levels varied 
from 61% on thoughts and fantasy be- 
havior to 53% on feelings, and yielded an 
F of 6.77 (df = 3, 57, p € 01); areas 
varied from 64% on authority conflict 
situations to 52% on situational ones, 
with an F of 8.71 (df = 5,95, p < 01). 

A finer analysis of the “categories” 
results, presented in Table 1, shows that 
‘almost one-third of the ratings for items 
keyed turning against object indicated 
that no defense was being measured, as 
did 18.5% of the ratings on the projec- 
tion-keyed responses. Of the responses 
keyed projection another 14% were 
identified as turning against object and 

+ 13.5% as principalization. Also, there 
seemed to be some confusion regarding 
those responses keyed reversal and princi- 
‘palization, since 18% of the judgments of 
_ teversal-keyed items identified them as 
principalization, and 16.5% of the ratings 
on principalization-keyed items were in 
the reversal category. This is consistent 
with Gleser and Ihilevich's (1969) report 
that subjects’ scores on princi zation 
and reversal correlated positively (33 to 
.68). In summary, then, items of low 
validity in the turning against object and 
_ Projection categories tended to be rated 
as nondefensive, whereas in the reversal 
and principalization categories, they were 
placed mainly in the wrong category. 


18.44 


Distributions of 
Specific Defense Mechanisms 

Though each of the defense categories 
peg A ee par was said by Gleser and 


Ihilevich to be composed of several indi- 
vidual defense mechanisms, the present 
study found disproportionate representa 
tion within each category. Thus, reaction 
formation was named almost three times 
more frequently than any other defense 
in the reversal category; turning against 
the self five times more frequently than 
the other defenses in the turning against 
the self-category, intellectualization twice 
as frequently as the next highest in the 
principalization уор, and regression 
three times more than amy other in 
turning against object. 


Ego Threats 

The ratings of the ego threats repre- 
sented by the items also showed marked- 
ly uneven distributions, Across the 18 
raters who correctly completed the assess- 
ment of ego threats, 5096 of the items 
were judged as measuring an aggressive 
ego threat, 33.75% a self-esteem ego 
threat, and less than 1% a sexual ego 
threat. Items judged as measuring some 
other factor, which in most cases was not 
named, were at 6.36, and 8,5% were 
judged as measuring no ego threat at all. 


Discussion 
In general, the results of this study in 
the five categories of defenses were con- 
sistent with those reported by Gleser and 
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Ihilevich (1969); the projection and turn- 
ing against object categories are in clear 
need of revision, while principalization, 
turning against the self, and reversal, have 
much more satisfactory content validity. 
It was expected that explicitly defining 
the defenses would increase the percent- 
ages of rater agreement with the key, and 
this in fact occurred in principalization, 
turning against the self, and reversal 
where the figures were 10 percentage 
points higher than those reported by 
Gleser and Ihilevich. 

The failure of the projection category 
may be partly due to the fact that many 
of the projection items describe justifi- 
able expressions of anger as indicated by 
the large number that were placed in the 
turning against object, other, and nothing 
categories.. According to standard psycho- 
analytic. theory, projection is regarded 
not as a simple expression of aggression, 
but as a defense against an anxiety 
arousing instinctual danger. 

The failure of the turning against 
Object category occurred largely because 
one-third of its items were regarded by 
the raters as no defenses. The raters’ 
reasoning may have been similar to that 
of Hilgard (1949), who believed that the 
expression of aggression is a defense only 
when it is remotely related to the source 
of the need to express aggression; not 
when it is a direct attempt at problem- 
solving. Many of the turning against 
object items seem to be like the latter; as 
when a frustrating agent is responded to 
with "I'd tell them it was none of their 
business and go out anyway” (Item #44). 
Thus it seems that revisions of the DMI 
would profit from a conceptual reformu- 
lation of the turning against object and 
projection categories, with new items 
written to fit the new formulations. 

Another partial limitation of the DMI 
was suggested by the finding that individ- 
ual defenses were disproportionately rep- 
resented within the defense categories. In 
the absence of evidence that the specific 
defenses within each category are highly 
intercorrelated, it would seem desirable 
that items be rewritten so as to sample all 
of the specific defenses more equitably. 


The Defense Mechansim Inventory 


The differential content validity in the 
areas and levels suggests that an item's . 
content validity may be contingent пој 
only on its conceptual appropriateness 
per se, but also on its context; е.р., 
whether it represents an actual behavior 
vs. a mere fantasy, or a response to an 
emotion-laden vs. a relatively trivial con- 
flict situation. These differences, as well 
as anything else, point up the subtleties 
and complexities with which any invest- _ 
igators of psychoanalytic theory mug 
deal. | 

In conclusion, it seems fair to say that 
the present form of the DMI falls short of 
many of its goals. It lacks balance in the 
range of ego threats and individual de- 
fense mechanisms that it samples, and is 
grossly deficient in its representation of | 


two major defense categories. Certainly, 
any results based on it must be interpre- 
ted with the greatest of caution. Never- 
theless, it should not be forgotten that 


three categories do achieve much better 
validity, and that many of the problems 
could be overcome by the judicious re- 
writing of some items and conflict situ- 
ations. Accordingly, the DMI should 
appropriately be regarded as a promising 
beginning toward the objective measure- 
ment of individual differences in preferá 
ences for defense mechanisms, and it is to 
be hoped that future developments will 
fulfill more of its promise. 
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: Intelligence and Imagery in Personality 


WILLIAM H. TEDFORD, Jr. and M. L. PENK 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Summary: One hundred college undergraduates were administered the Richardson revision 
of the Gordon Test of Visual Imagery Control, the Betts-Sheehan Questionnaire Upon 
Mental Imagery, and the Shipley-Hartford Institute of Living Scale. The latter provided a 
conceptual quotient (CQ) score of intellectual impairment based upon a ratio between 
L vocabulary and abstraction scores. Subjects with CQs above 100 had significantly higher 
control scores (p < .02). High control subjects had significantly higher total IQ scores than 
did low control subjects (р < .04). Subjects with high and medium range control had higher 
vocabulary scores than those with low control. This suggests possible assessment of 
proneness toward introverted and extraverted neuroticism based upon a combination type 
of imagery score and the ratio between abstract or vocabulary scores, The connection of 
imagery with dimensions of IQ may be a start toward a more refined measure of this aspect 


of personality. Problems and implications are discussed. 


The operation of mental processes has 

M preoccupied men since the time of 
Aristotle (Forisha, 1975). The roots of 
the science of psychology include the 
study of subjective mental phenomena: 
James’ "stream of consciousness." In the 
20s, the study of subjective phenomena 
succumbed to the behaviorists' refusal to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of the inner 
| Processes of the mind. However, the 
second half of the century launched a 
vognitive revolution (Boulding, 1956; 
Dember, 1974; Miller, Galanter, · & 
Pribram, 1960; Neisser, 1967; Powers, 
1973; Meichenbaum, Note 1), with man 
as an information-processing creature, an 
image-maker who steers his way through, 
influences, and is influenced by, a com- 
‚ plex physical and social environment 
(Singer, 1975). It is the purpose of this 
report to try to link that aspect of 
^tognitive processes known as mental 
imagery with aspects of personality, in 
order to suggest that mental imagery and 
IQ could be used to assess proneness to 
personality disorders, and possibly could 
Bive early warnings of psychopathology. 
Portions of this research were presented at 


the meeting of the Society of Personality 
Assessment, March 18-20, 1976, in New York 
City. 

The authors extend appreciation to Wayne 
A. Woodward and James L. Hess for providing 
the technical and computer expertise in the 
Manova analysis. Thanks to Walter Penk for 
Serving as clinical judge in the Draw-a-person 
ratings. 


These images are, in turn, possible agents 
of behavioral change. 

Costello (1957) was the first to 
empirically link the attributes of control- 
lability and vividness of imagery with 
personality factors. He showed that 
psychiatrically diagnosed groups of 
dysthymics and hysterics both had 
relatively uncontrolled imagery when 
compared with a control group of nor- 
mals. The dysthymics had vivid uncon- 
trolled imagery, the hysterics weak un- 
controlled imagery, while the normals 
had either weak or vivid controlled 
imagery. Among the tentative conclusions 
of this study was the suggestion that type 
of imagery indicates the type of disorder 
to which an individual might be prone. 
Richardson (1969, 1972) reported four 
studies which extended Costello's work 
but which have not been published. He 
suggested that if Costello’s findings were 
true, then it might be expected that an 
analysis of Eysenck's personality dimen- 
sions of dysthymic (introverted neurotic) 
and hysteric (extraverted neurotic) might 
reveal the same results with a normal 
sample of subjects. Earlier, Jung 
(1921/1971) had suggested that intro- 
verted types orient themselves by subjec- 
tive factors (attend to internal images), 
while extraverted types orient predomi- 
nantly by objective conditions. If this is 
true, it would be expected that intro- 
verted types would have more vivid im- 
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agery and extraverts would have less vivid 
imagery, as in Costello's types of neurot- 
ics. Richardson (1972) reported that 
controlled visualizers showed a consistent 
tendency throughout all four studies to 
be normal, but his findings concerning 
type of neuroticism and type of uncon- 
trolled imagery were inconsistent across 
the four studies. 

In the field of psychopathology, it has 
been noted both clinically and experi- 
mentally that abstract thinking processes 
seem to deteriorate faster than do verbal 
processes, although there are conflicting 
findings concerning specific types of 
psychopathology (Patterson, 1953; 
Shipley & Burlingame, 1941). Shipley 
devised a scale which measures intellectu- 
al impairment based on the fact that in 
mild degrees of mental deterioration, 
vocabulary is relatively unaffected, but 
the capacity for abstract (conceptual) 
thinking declines rapidly. This intellectual 
deficit is expressed in a CQ score which 
may be read from a table. Quotients 
below 100 are in the direction of impair- 
ment. This type of research has linked 
mental capacity or IQ to personality and 
psychopathology factors. 

A closer look at Costello's (1957) data 
suggested that intelligence could be a 
variable. Costello also briefly noted that 
the combined group of neurotics report- 
ing controlled imagery had higher vocabu- 
lary scores than did two groups of neu- 
rotics reporting uncontrolled imagery, 
and higher than the normals’ vocabulary 
score. The controlled neurotics’ matrix 
Score was not higher, however. This find- 
ing is in keeping with the clinical- 
experimental observation that abstract 
intelligence deteriorates faster than 
vocabulary ability . 

From the above data, it might be 
expected that those subjects from a 
normal population with below average 
CQ scores would have less controlled 
imagery than subjects with a normal or 
above average CQ score. There could be 
some connection between control scores 
and vocabulary scores, and perhaps some 
aspect of vividness of imagery. For ex- 
ample, high IQ, CQ, or control score 
subjects may reflect varying relations 
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with modalities of vividness of imagery, 
when compared to low score subjects. It 
might be expected that high control if 
subjects would have the highest abstract, 
vocabulary, and total IQ scores; medium 
range control score subjects would have 
higher vocabulary scores than low control 
subjects; and low control subjects would 
have low abstract, vocabulary, and total 
10 scores. 

Method 
Subjects 

The subjects were 100 white, college 
undergraduate volunteers from four 
psychology classes. Of the 50 males and 
50 females, only 30 were psychology 
majors. 

Tests 

In order to investigate the issues out- 
lined above, a battery of tests was admin- 
istered which included two imagery ques- 
tionnaires and an IQ test. Approximately 
half of the subjects were administered the 
Draw-A-Person test. A demographic data 
sheet was included in the battery. The 
series of tests was administered to groups 
in the order listed below. The IQ test was 
timed. No time limits were set for the А 
other tests. Subjects were allowed to 
work at their own pace. The battery took 
about one hour to complete, on the 
average. 

The IQ test. The Shipley-Hartford 
(Shipley, 1940) Institute of Living Scale 
was used because of its brevity and 
because it measures two different types _ 
of intellectual functioning: abstract and 
verbal. The two scores derived can be 
combined into a total IQ score which Dd | 
WAIS equivalence. A ratio-type score (СО ^а 
7 abstract score/verbal score) can ђе 
obtained which measures mental deterior- 
ation. Reliability coefficients are 87 for | 
the vocabulary subscore, .89 for the 
abstract subscore, and .92 for the two 
scores combined. The verbal subscore 
utilized 40 words, with a choice of one of 
four synonyms for each. The abstraction 
subscore consisted of 20 questions I 
*complete-a-pattern" format. Ten 
minutes were allowed for each of th 
subtests; this included time consumed in 
reading the instructions. 


Vividness of imagery scale. The Shee- 
„һап (1967b) shortened form of the Betts 
01909) Questionnaire Upon Mental Imag- 
ery was used to assess imagery vividness 
in the present study. According to Broad- 
way's (1971) comprehensive description, 
Betts in 1909 developed a 150-item 
questionnaire for the measurement of 
agery vividness. The Betts scale covered 
seven sensory modalities: visual, auditory, 
actual, gustatory, olfactory, kinesthetic, 
d organic. The organic items referred to 
uch bodily sensations as fatigue, hunger, 
nd drowsiness. Sheehan shortened the 
Betts questionnaire to 35 items via factor- 
ng. This form requires only 10 minutes 
0 administer. А correlation of .92 was 
Obtained between total scores on the 
letts and the 35 items selected for the 
Shortened form. Test-retest reliability of 
the Sheehan has been substantiated by at 
east three studies (Evans & Kamemoto, 
1973; Juhasz, 1972; Sheehan, 19672). 
Sheehan's questionnaire asks the sub- 
ect to imagine various objects and scenes 
in the above mentioned modalities and to 
fate the degree of clarity of the mental 
age compared to the clarity of the real 
bject or scene on a 7-point scale. A total 
imagery vividness score is the sum of the 
ven modalities combined. Each of the 
even modality scores has a possible range 
om 5 to 35, with the seven modalities 
tombined into a total vividness of im- 
gery score which ranges from 35 to 245. 
ower scores indicate more vivid imagery. 
However, positive correlations. between 
IQ and imagery indicate that the higher 
he IQ the higher the vividness. 


lo assess the control of visual imagery in 
this experiment. The test consists of 12 
Questions in which the subject states 
hether or not he can imagine changing 
icenes involving a car. Scores range from 
through 24 with high scores indicating 
gh control. Despite its early stage of 
esearch development, Richardson (1969) 
ommended the Gordon-Richardson 
Hest, with its revisions, as the best avail- 
ађје instrument for measuring imagery 
control. Broadway (1971) listed a num- 
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ber of investigations in which the 
Gordon-Richardson questionnaire һай 
been successfully utilized. Reliability has 
been reported by McKelvie and Gingras 
(1974) and Juhasz (1972). 


Method of Analysis 

In order to test the hypotheses of the 
present study, the subjects were divided 
into two groups: 20 CQ scores, 100 and 
below; and 80 CQ scores above 100. 
One-way analyses of variance were run on 
the control scores and each of the eight 
vividness scores. (The three IQ scores for 
each CQ group were correlated with each 
of the vividness scores and with the 
control score using Pearson's r.) In 
addition, subjects were divided into three 
groups: high (perfect) control scores (24), 
medium control scores (18-23), and low 
control scores (17 and below.). One-wa 
analyses of variance were performed wit 
each of the three IQ scores from the 
Shipley-Hartford (abstract, vocabulary, 
and total) and with each of the eight 
vividness scores, 


Results 


Between the 20 low CQ score subjects 
and the 80 high CQ score subjects, only 
the control score was significantly differ- 
ent (F = 5.62 (1, 98), p < .02). The high 
CQ group had higher control. None of the 
vividness scores was different for these 
two groups of subjects. For the three 
groups of subjects with varying control 
scores, the vocabulary scores were signifi- 
cantly different (F = 3.92 (2, 97), p < 
.03). The LSD statistic showed that 
the high group differed from the low 
group, the high control group having 
higher vocabulary scores. In addition, the 
total IQ scores were different for these 
three groups (F= 3.40, p < .04). LSD 
showed that the low control group dif- 
fered from the high group, with low 
control having low total IQ. The abstract 
IQ scores were not different. Further, low 
control subjects differed from both medi- 
um and high control subjects in tactual 
imagery vividness (F = 4.28, p < 03) 
with low control having weaker vividness. 
Finally, the high control group differed 
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Table 1 
Means of Measures of IQ and Imagery Yielding Significant Anovas 
ent A ў 
М Low Conceptual Quotien High Conceptual Quotient 


(n = 20;M 7 91.70) 


(n = 80; M = 110.36) 


Control of Imagery 18.30 


20.26 


High Control 


Middle Control lense Control 


MEUSE (n = 25) (л = 51) (n = 24) 
Control of Imagery 24.00 20.55 14.13 
Shipley Abstraction* 34.96 34.31 33.08 
Shipley Vocabulary 31.96 31.02 29.54 
Shipley Total IQ 66.92 65.33 62.63 { 
Vividness: Tactual 9.52 10.96 13.38 m 
Total Vividness 70.40 80.29 


87.63 


Means of Measures of IQ and Imagery Yielding Significant Correlations** 


Low Conceptual Quotient 


High Conceptual Quotient 


Measure (n = 20) (n - 80) 
| 
Shipley Abstraction 27.80 35.78 
Shipley Vocabulary 30.85 30.91 
Shipley Total IQ 58.65 66.69 
Vividness: Organic 9.85 9.68 


Vividness: Tactual 12.50 


10.85 


* No significant differences across three groups. } 
** Control mean cited above. 


from both the medium and low control 
Broups in total vividness of imagery scores 
(F = 433, p < 02) with high control 
having higher vividness. 

In addition to the two sets of univari- 
ate ANOVAs summarized in Table 1, two 
parallel multivariate analyses of variance 
(MANOVA) procedures were performed 
on the data. The first MANOVA was run 
on an eight-variable response vector con- 
sisting of the seven imagery scores and 


control using CQ as a grouping (treat: 
ment) ЖЫҢЫ The second MANOVA 
was run on a nine-variable response vector 
consisting of the seven imagery scores, 
verbal IQ, and abstract IQ, using control 
as the grouping (treatment) variable. 
Using the largest characteristic root CI 
terion, neither MANOVA was significant 
at the .05 level of significance. This was 
not unexpected, since the specific differ 
ences which were predicted tended to ђе 
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| Table 2 
4 Means and Anovas of IQ and Imagery Measures 
Using Richardson’s System 
High Control Low Control 
Measure i 
(df = 1,98) 
Shipley Vocabulary 4.64, p < 04 
hipley Total IQ 3.32, p < .08 
Vividness: 
| Auditory 4.08, p < .05 
|. Tactual 9.22, p € .01 
| Gustatory 3.33, p < 08 
4 Olfactory 4.63, p < .04 
| Kinesthetic 5.81,p < 02 
| Organic 92, p < 33 
Total 8,87, p < .01 


masked by the other variables. 

The 20 low CQ subjects had a signifi- 
cant correlation between vocabulary 
scores and control scores (r = .40, p < 
.05) and between vocabulary scores and 
| organic imagery (r = .51, p < .02). The 80 
high CQ subjects also had a significant 
relationship between vocabulary IQ and 
control scores (r = .21, p < .03). How- 
ever, the significant relationship with 
Organic imagery was with abstract IQ for 
this group (r = .21, p < .03). In addition, 
the high CQ subjects had relationships 
Which were significant between tactual 
imagery and both abstract IQ (r = .21, p 
< .03) and total IQ (r= .19, p < .05). АП 
of the above reported relationships were 
Positive. No other relationships were sig- 
nificant. See Table 1 for the mean scores. 

. The above results were based upon 
division of subjects into high, medium, 
and low control scores in order to study 
the hypotheses specific to this study. In 
Order to evaluate whether using the 
Gordon or Richardson scoring system 
Would alter the differences between con- 
trol score levels, these differences were 


B- -— — LI 


Y 


examined separately under each system. 
First, scores of 21 and above (л = 52) and 
20 below (n = 48) were contrasted. This 
was in keeping with the Richardson scor- 
ing which allowed a wider range of 
“high” scores by allotting two points to 
"yes," one point to “unsure,” and zero to 
“по.” With this division of subjects, the 
high control scores were significantly 
different from the low control scores in 
vocabulary IQ, auditory, tactual, olfac- 
tory, kinesthetic, and total vividness of 
imagery. The high control subjects reflec- 
ted higher vocabulary and stronger vivid- 
ness (see Table 2). 

Gordon classified subjects as con- 
trolled only if they answered each of her 
11 questions positively. For this present 
study, there were 25 perfect scores and 
75 answering “unsure” or “no” to at least 
one question. For this grouping of sub- 
jects, the perfect and autonomous scores 
were significantly different in tactual, 
gustatory, kinesthetic, and total vividness 
of imagery. The vocabulary scores were 
different at the .051 level. The perfect 
scores had high IQ and vividness (see 
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Table 3 


Means and Anovas of IQ and Imagery Measure 
Using Gordon's System 


Measure 
Shipley Vocabulary 30.55 3.91,p<.051 
Shipley Total IQ 64.47 3.22, p < .08 
Vividness: 
Auditory 10.92 11.87 95, p< 34 
Tactual 9.52 11.73 4.06, p < .05 
Gustatory 10.52 12.93 4.95, p «..03 
Olfactory 12.88 14.92 2.79, p € 10 
Kinesthetic 8.16 10.11 4.99, p «..03 
Organic 3.15, p < .08 
Total 6.53, p < .02 


Table 3). 

One further analysis was carried out. 
From the original grouping in this study 
(see Table 1), only the perfect scores and 
the low scores were contrasted, leaving 
out the middle scoring subjects. This 
grouping produced the most diversity, 
with significant contrasts in vocabulary 
IQ, total IQ, auditory, tactual, gustatory, 
olfactory, kinesthetic, organic, and total 
vividness of imagery. Perfect scorers had 
high IQ and vividness (see Table 4). 


Discussion 


Subjects with low CQ scores, toward 
mental deterioration, did have lower con- 
trol of imagery as hypothesized. Also, 
there appeared to be a connection be- 
tween vocabulary scores and control of 
imagery. The high control subjects were 
significantly different from low control 
subjects on vocabulary mean scores; the 
direction of the mean vocabulary score of 
the medium control subjects vs. the low 
control subjects was as predicted, al- 
though not significantly different. 


High Control 
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To substantiate the CQ ratings, a $9 
clinical psychologist ranked the Draw-A- © 
Person protocols according to degree of 
disturbance. Of the subjects who partici- 
pated in the Draw-A-Person task, only six 
scored 100 or lower on the CQ scale. 
Eleven randomly chosen Draw-A-Person 
protocols were selected from the subjects 
who scored above 100 on the CQ scale. 
From the 17 ranked, five of the six 
drawings of CQs 100 or below were 
placed below the median toward disturb- 
ance. The sixth had possibly disturbed 
content, according to the clinician, but 
was placed slightly above the median 
because high artistic quality could have 
indicated training in art, and thus ac 
counted for the content. The above find- 
ings suggest possible assessment of prone- 
ness toward introversion and extraver- 
sion, or neuroticism (or at least mental 
deterioration) based upon a combination 
type of imagery score and the ratio 
between types of IQ. There may be a way 
io construct a quotient between the 
normal vocabulary score and control of 


Means and Anovas of IQ 
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Table 4 


Measure 


Shipley Vocabulary 
hipley Total IQ 66.92 
Vividness: 
Auditory 10.92 
Tactual 9.52 
Gustatory 10.52 
y Olfactory 12.88 
Kinesthetic 8.16 
Organic 
Total 


imagery score by collecting normative 
data in much the way Shipley collected 
normative data on vocabulary and ab- 
/istract scores based Оп the correlation 
between them. These findings indicate a 
relation between vocabulary and control 
scores in a normal population. Deviations 
from the norm in control scores could be 
‘tabulated as Shipley devised his CQ rating 
table. This could indicate neuroticism, as 
de Shipley’s score indicates psychosis, if 
“© neurosis does have some connection with 
low control scores (as indicated by the 
Costello study, and somewhat by the 
Richardson reports). Further, if there are 
differences in types of neurotics as Cos- 
tello’s work indicates, it may be possible 
to define these differences by isolating 
correlations with modalities of vividness 
of imagery. In addition, in Costello’s 
sample, dysthymics had relatively high 
vocabulary “scores. It may be that Ship- 
ley’s CQ is not isolating this type of 
patient because this patient is at the top 
range of vocabulary. Shipley’s CQ does 
not tabulate beyond the vocabulary raw 
score of 32 because of a lack of correla- 
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High Control 


Contrasting High Control with Low Control 
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and Imagery Measures 
Low Control F 
(а= 1,47) 
7.40, p < .01 
62.63 6.01,p < .02 
13:21 4.53, p < .04 
13.38 9.55, p < .01 
13.13 6.15,p < .02 
15.58 4.87, p < .04 
10.42 4.20,р < .05 
4.57,р < .04 
12.24,р < .001 


tion between vocabulary IQ and abstract 
IQ beyond this point. If certain neurotic 
types were found to have consistently 
higher vocabularies than 32, perhaps with 
generally intact abstract scores, this could 
account for the higher CQ scores of the 
psychoneurotics (Shipley & Burlingame, 
1941). Some type of imagery score might 
better define neurotics. 

There are some different procedures in 
the previous research which should be 
sorted out in future work along this line. 
First, there are some problems with con- 
trol of imagery. In Gordon's original test 
which Costello used, the subjects were 
labeled "controlled" only if they scored 
perfectly on each of her original 11 
questions. If only one question was 
marked "no," the subject was labeled 
"autonomous," or uncontrolled. Richard- 
son expanded the questionnaire to 12 
questions and added an "unsure" cate- 
gory, but (in his report of his four 
unpublished studies) did not specify his 
cut-off point for controlled or autono- 
mous. Broadway (1971), using Richard- 
son's scoring, specified the median of his 
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sample as the cut-off point. In a recent 
study, Richardson (in press) used both 
the Gordon scoring system and his own. 
Based upon the above findings, the high 
and low scores taken alone yielded more 
significant differences across IQ and 
imagery (see Table 4). The Richardson 
Scoring system, with a break at the 
middle, yielded six differences. Only four 
differences were evident with the Gordon 
system of scoring and the comparison 
using three levels of control scores. 
Categories not significant when using 
Richardson's (1969) system and Gordon’s 
(1949) system, but significant when com- 
paring perfect scores with-low scores are 
included in Tables 2 and 3. All findings 
were in the same direction, although 
Some categories were only at .33 level, 

There are indications that more types 
of imagery and more types of control of 
imagery should be included in analyses. 
Penk (1975) suggested a link between 
vividness of image of bodily sensations 
and hysteria. This has been substantiated 
in a study by Stricklin and Penk (Note 2). 
Since the Gordon-Richardson only in- 
cludes the visual modality, Richardson 
(1972) and Penk (1975) suggest that a 
scale be constructed covering all modal- 
ities for control, similar to the Betts- 
Sheehan modalities of vividness. Richard- 
Son gives an example of a possible scale of 
this sort ( 1972), 

Future research in imagery should also 
be more sensitive to age and sex differ- 
ences. Costello (1957) cautions about age 
differences in his study; his normal group 
Was significantly younger. Penk (1975, 
Note 3 Suggests sex and IQ differences in 
types of imagery: for example, IQ may be 
related to control of imagery for females 
only, while a kinesthetic type of imagery 
correlates with IQ for males only. 
Ric! rdson (їп press) suggests male- 

male differences in different measures 
Imagery control. Block (Note 4) 


n » manifestations of ego- 
are different in males than i 
ШШЕ; es than in 


The widespread use of ima i 
у регу їп 
therapeutic techniques can no longer be 
ignored. Singer (1 974) listed 25 different 
Psychotherapeutic uses of imagery, in- 
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cluding classical psychoanalysis, various 
European mental imagery techniques 
such as Leuner’s, the use by Gestalt 
practitioners, the symbolic modeling of 
Bandura (the quondam archenemies of 
subjective phenomenon), use of imagery 
by behavior therapists in systematic 
desensitization, implosive therapy, and 
the various covert conditioning models. 
All hinge to a very great degree on the 
Beneration of some type of imaginal 
experience by the patient (Singer, 1974). 
In addition, Meichenbaum (Note 1) sug- 
gests that the final common pathway to 
behavioral change is the alteration in the 
internal dialogues (or imagery) in which 
clients engage. What becomes essential for 
the cognitive-behaviorist is how to have 
the client adopt a conceptualization of 
his problem that will lead to specific 
behavioral and cognitive changes that can 
be transferred to real-life situations 
(Meichenbaum, Note 1). Perhaps Michel- 
type client-generated lists and semantic 
scales used in imagery therapy could help 
in implementing and evaluating such 
Cognitive-behavioral change across time. 

In summary, this report provides some 
empirical evidence Supporting the pos- 
sible usefulness of aspects of imagery, 
perhaps combined with IQ, in assessment 
of personality disorders. The use of the 
Shipley-Hartford and a 10-minute image- 
Ty questionnaire is short and economical, 
and provides IQ evaluations as well as 
Personality indications. Some of the 
Specific examples regarding vividness and 
introversion-extraversion and bodily sen- 
sation and neuroticism have been substan- 
tiated (Stricklin & Penk, Note 2). More- 
Over, the theoretical construct of imagery 
types, to replace current psychiatric 
labels (and thus simply work on recon- 
structing conceptualizations via content 
of imagery), may be worth pursuing. 
Perhaps a return fo the subjective area of 
the cognitive-affective interface of image- 
ту can unify diagnosis, specify best type 
of therapy (psychoanalytic, behavioral) 
and type of emotional conflict or de- 
fenses, do away with labels by diagnosing 
by type of imagery, and evaluate behavi- 
oral-cognitive change over time by using a 
semantic differential format. 


% | 
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Differential Effectiveness of Two Classification Procedures 
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on the Bem Sex Role Inventory 
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Summary: Two procedures — a simple median split and a difference/median split method 


— were used to classify 102 male and 129 female college students into masculine, feminine, 
androgynous, and undifferentiated sex role orientations on the basis of their Bem Sex Role 


Inventory scores. Differences in classification occurred among nearly one-third of the 
subjects, and as expected, the difference/median split procedure was more successful in 
predicting sex-role ideology. Using this procedure, masculine-typed females were found to 
be most profeminist in their attitudes, while low masculinity females were most 
conservative. No significant differences were obtained for the male groups using either 
procedure. Future research with the BSRI and related sex-role measures should employ 
similar comparisons to determine the relative validity of the two procedures. 


This study compared two alternative 
procedures for classifying 102 male and 
129 female college students into mascu- 
line, feminine, androgynous, and undif- 
ferentiated sex role orientations on the 
basis of their Bem Sex Role Inventory 
Scores (BSRI) (Bem, 1974). Bem’s origi- 
nal procedure yields three sex role groups 
(masculine, feminine, and алсо), 
with assignment to groups based оп the 
balance, or difference, between a sub- 
ject’s masculinity and femini ity scores. 
This procedure has been criticized be- 
cause it classifies both high (masculinity)- 
high (femininity) and low-low scorers as 
androgynous (Spence, Helmreich, & 
Stapp, 1975). 

Two procedures have been developed 
which correct for this deficiency. One 
method, employed by Spence et al. 
(1975) and Heilbrun (1976), utilizes 
median splits on the masculinity and 
femininity scales to classify subjects. Sub- 
jects who score above the median on the 
masculinity scale and below the median 
on the femininity scale are categorized as 
masculine-typed, feminine-typing being 
associated with the reverse pattern. Sub- 
jects who score above the medium on 
both scales are labelled androgynous, 
while those who score below the median 
on both scales are labelled undifferenti- 
ated in sex role orientation. The second 
method, developed by Orlofsky (in 


press), is an extension of Bem’s (1974) ~ 
procedure for calculating the balance ^ 
between masculinity and femininity 
Scores. As in Bem’s method, the differ- 
ence between a subject’s masculinity and 
femininity scores is multiplied by a con- 
stant (2.322) to derive an androgyny (t 
ratio) score. Subjects are categorized as 
feminine-typed if their androgyny score is 
greater than +1 and masculine typed if 
their androgyny score is less than -1.x 
Those whose androgyny scores are within 
the +] range are labelled androgynous. In 
addition, subjects who score in the an- 
drogynous range whose masculinity and 
femininity scores are both below the 
median scores for these scales are classi- 


fied as undifferentiated in sex-role orien- 4 


tation. (In the present study, the mascu- 
linity scale median — 4.90, the femininity 
scale median = 4.85.) Thus, both methods * 
utilize median splits for classification, but 
the latter procedure utilizes difference 
(androgyny) scores as well. While this 
difference/median split procedure is 
somewhat more cumbersome to use, it 
would appear to be a more sensitive index 
of sex-role orientation than the simple 
median split approach which, because it 
ignores the difference scores, labels some 
otherwise imbalanced (sex-typed) scores 
as androgynous or undifferentiated, and 
labels some otherwise balanced scores as 
Sex-typed or cross sex-typed. 


4 
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А second advantage of the difference/ 
„median split procedure is its greater resist- 
Mance to the effects of social desirability 
“responding. In a previous study compar- 
ing the two classification procedures, it 
was found that the median split derived 
categories differed significantly in BSRI 
Neutral (social desirability) scores, F (3, 
103) = 5.25, p < .003, while the differ- 
ence/median split derived categories were 
not significantly different, F (3, 103) = 
2.27, p < .08 (Orlofsky, Note 1). Thus, 
he latter approach appears to have super- 
ior discriminative validity. 

In view of these objections to the 
more commonly used median split meth- 
od, the present study was designed to 
compare the two procedures to determine 
whether one was more effective in pre- 
dicting subjects’ sex role attitudes (mea- 
sured by the Attitudes Toward Women 
Scale [AWS], short form, Spence & 
Helmreich, 1972). It was рео that 
the difference/median split procedure, 
because it takes into account the balance 
between masculine and feminine charact- 
eristics in classifying subjects, would yield 
a more sensitive index of sex-role orienta- 
tion and provide a better discrimination 

of the sex-role groups on AWS scores. 


~ 


` Results and Discussion 


Differences in classification between 
the two methods occurred in the case of 
31 (30%) males and 35 (27%) females, 
with the difference/median split proced- 
ure yielding a higher proportion of sex 
M typed individuals (48.5%) than the 
median split procedure (37.2%) and a 
smaller proportion of undifferentiated 

^. "individuals (13.8%) vs. 24.2%). А 
As predicted, the difference/median 
split prodecure yielded better discrimi- 
nation of the sex role groups on AWS 
scores than the median split procedure. 
While no significant differences were ob- 
tained for males, F (3, 98) = 140, p< 
25, or females, F (3, 125) = 122, p < 
31, using the median split procedure, the 
difference/median split procedure did 
yield significant differences for females, F 
(3, 125) = 3.28, p < 02, although not for 
aes, F (3, 98) = 132, p < 27. 
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Comparisons among these female groups 
showed, as would be expected, that 
masculine-typed women were most pro- 
feminist of the female groups (p < ,05) 
and that low masculine groups (feminine 
plus undifferentiated) were most conser- 
vative (p < .05). The failure of either 
approach to discriminate among the male 
groups may be due to the lack of any 
consistent relationship between sex-role 
orientation and ideology for males, which 
is attested to by the highly contradictory 
findings obtained in previous research 
(Bem, in press; Zeldow, 1976). 

In conclusion, the failure to find sig- 
nificant sex-role differences in AWS 
scores using the median split procedure 
suggests that this method may provide a 
less sensitive index of sex-role classifica- 
tion than the difference/median split pro- 
cedure. While the latter is more cumber- 
some to use, it has the advantage of 
retaining the important notion of balance 
between masculine and feminine charac- 
teristics in determining androgyny and 
sex-typing, and the limited data of the 
present study support its superior predic- 
tive utility. In addition, this procedure 
has the added advantage of greater resist- 
ance to the effects of social desirability 
responding, as noted above. In view of 
these findings it is advised that future 
research with the BSRI (and other related 
measures) employ similar comparisons to 
determine whether one procedure yields a 
more valid sex role classification than the 
other. 


Reference Note 


1. Orlofsky, J. L. BSRI classification, proced- 
ures and social desirability. Unpublished 
виа University of Missouri-St, Louis, 
1976. 
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Validation of Three Measures of Fear of Success 


ROBERT J. GRIFFORE 
Michigan State University 


Summary: Three new instruments designed to measure fear of success are the Horner, 
Tresemer, Berens, and Watson empirically derived fantasy-based scoring system, the Pappo 
Fear of Success Questionnaire (FOS) and the Zuckerman and Allison Fear of Success Scale 
(FOSS). In the absence of evidence that scores on these instruments are positively correlated 
or that the instruments do not measure fear of failure, correlations were calculated between 
these three instruments and between these instruments and the Alpert-Haber Debilitating 
Anxiety Scale (DAS). It was found that only the FOS and FOSS fear of success instruments 
were correlated positively and significantly. However, all three fear of success instruments 
were correlated positively at a significant level with the DAS. 


The appearance of the construct of 
motive to avoid success late in the 1960s 
for many signaled an occasion of much 
interest and revealed a factor which 
seemed to enjoy the ring of intuitive 

Е truth. 

Matina Horner (1974) has described 
. fear of success as a motive which, when 
aroused, results in anxiety about succeed- 
ing in the framework of competition. The 
anxiety is attributed to the expectation 
that the consequences of succeeding in 
“competitive situations will be: 1) a loss of 
„femininity for women, 2) loss of self- 

- + "esteem, and 3) social rejection. 
^ a Horner used a present-absent scoring 
system for fear of success, based on 
projective cues. This instrument was long 
considered to be the only measure of fear 
of success. The motive was nd кор 
esponses to the single сме: “After the 
first-term finals, ра finds herself 
(himself) at the top of her (his) medical 
Ж school class." Female subjects responded 
to the Anne cue while male subjects 
responded to the John cue. Fear of 
success was judged to be present if 
subjects' responses evidenced negative 
consequences due to success, avoidance 
- of future success, denial of the responsi- 
bility for succeeding, or bizarre responses. 
Although until recently the Horner 
scoring system applied to the two verbal 
cues was the standard way to measure 
fear of success, this technique may have 
several weaknesses. Intertester reliabilities 
ig of .80 or .90 have been reported. This 
AN might be expected with any present- 
| absent scoring system. On the other hand, 


> 


ко procedures might have been quite 
variable across investigations, due to flexi- 
ble interpretation of scoring guidelines. 
Reliability across raters who make slight 
modifications in the scoring system might 
be questionable. It is legitimate to ques- 
tion whether the wide differences in 
Observed fear of success between males 
and females, from study to study, could 
be partly due to differences in scoring 
procedures. Presence of fear of success 
imagery has ranged from 2075 to 88% 
among females and from 9% to 76% 
among males across several studies 
(Zuckerman & Wheeler, 1975). 

Because the Homer fantasy-based 
technique may be low in reliability, sever- 
al new instruments have been introduced, 
One of these new techniques is the 
empirically derived fantasy-based scoring 
system developed by Horner, Tresemer, 
Berens, and Watson (Note 1). Another 
instrument is Pappo's (1972) objective 
questionnaire, specifically intended to 
measure academic fear of success. And a 
third new fear of success instrument is 
the Zuckerman and Allison (1976) Fear 
of Success Scale. 

But it has not yet been established 
that these three techniques measure the 
same construct of fear of success. Indeed 
Hoffman (Note 2) suggests that the new 
Horner scoring system might measure fear 
of failure. Unless it can be determined 
that these instruments measure the same 
factor, and that this factor is the con- 
struct described in the theory of fear of 
success, the outcomes of further research 
utilizing these techniques will be confu- 
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sion and inconsistencies in the fear of 
success literature. 

The present research first sought to 
identify the relationships among the three 
new fear of success instruments. Second, 
it attempted to determine the relation- 
ships between scores on these three fear 
of success instruments and scores on an 
instrument which measures fear of 
failure. 

It was hypothesized that the scores on 
the three fear of success instruments 
would be positively correlated. Presently, 
there is no evidence to the contrary, nor 
is there research to support this 
hypothesis. 

The second prediction was that corre- 
lations ranging around zero would be 
found between scores on each of the fear 
of success instruments and scores on the 
fear of failure measure. Fear of success 
and fear of failure should be distinguish- 
able. 

Method 
Subjects 

The subjects were 82 graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in courses in Standardized 
Testing and Growth and Behavior in the 
College of Education at Michigan State 
University during the summer term, 
1976. Fifty-seven were females and 25 
were males. On the basis of combined 
self-report indices of mother’s and 
father’s occupations and mother’s and 
father’s educational attainment, the fol- 
lowing socioeconomic classification was 
made: two lower-upper, 10 upper-middle, 
52 lower-middle, and 18 upper-lower. 
None were either upper-upper or lower- 
lower. The mean age of the subjects was 
29 years, and the sample consisted of 78 
whites and four blacks. 


Instruments 


The instruments with which the vari- 
ables of interest were measured included 
questions designed to assess the back- 
ground variables: social class, race, and 
age. But the major instruments were the 
three new measures of fear of success and 
one measure of fear of failure. The first 
fear of success technique was the new 
empirically derived fantasy-based scoring 
system developed by Horner et al. (Note 
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1). It assigns a fear of success score on the 
basis of responses to each of three or four 
unspecified verbal cues. 

In each response, the scorer notes the 
presence of negative consequences con- 
tingent upon the person's behavior, nega- 
tive consequences not contingent upon 
the person's behavior, interpersonal en- 
gagement, alleviation of tension or depri- 
vation, absence of instrumental activity, 
and absence of others. 

The three cues utilized in the present 
study were as follows: 

l.Student # 1 is an undergraduate 
who holds a part-time job as well. Often 
while at work, his/her mind is preoccu- 
pied. Today, he/she is staring into space, 
deep in thought. 

2. During a final exam, Student # 2 
pauses to reflect on the meaning of the 
class and the exam. He/She is looking at 
the others in the class who appear to be 
concentrating on the exam. 

3. At the end of his/her freshman year, 
Student # 3 has a higher grade point 
average than anyone else he/she knows 
personally. 

No reliability data have been reported 
on the new scoring system, but the 
authors recommend that an intertester 
reliability of .85 should be obtained 
before using the measure in research. 

The second, an objective measure of 
fear of success, was the Zuckerman and 
Allison (1976) Fear of Success Scale 
(FOSS). This is a 27-item questionnaire 
Which asks subjects to either agree or 
disagree with items considered to be 
indicative of fear of success. The items 
describe either the benefits of success, the 
Cost of success, or the respondent's atti- 
tudes toward success, compared to other 
alternatives. About one-half of the items 
are scored positively in the direction of 
high fear of success, so that subjects’ 
agreement is indicative of the construct. 
For the other items, disagreement is 
indicative of fear of success. The authors 
of the test report a low (.18) but signifi- 
cant correlation between the scale and 
Horner's original fantasy-based technique 
for females. With both males and females 
in the sample, correlations of 19, p < .05 
and 25, p < .05 are reported with 
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Horner's original present-absent tech- 
nique. Zuckerman (Note 3) has found 
female college students to have higher 
scores on the measure than males. Other 
research has shown that subjects with 
higher FOSS scores perform poorly on 
anagrams tasks under achievement- 
oriented instructions, when compared 
with subjects who score low on the 
measure. These findings are consistent 
with fear of success theory (Horner, 
1974). No reliability coefficients are 
reported for the measure (Zukerman & 
Wheeler, 1975). 

The other new objective fear of suc- 
cess scale was the 83-item questionnaire 
developed by Pappo (1972). The Fear of 
Success Questionnaire (FOS) is suitable 
either for administration in groups or 
individually. The measure is constructed 
to tap the following five aspects of fear of 
success: self-doubt, preoccupation with 
· competition, preoccupation with evalu- 

ation, repudiation of competence and 

self-sabotage behavior. Pappo (1972) 

reports that males and females who score 
high on this instrument significantly 
lower their performance on а digit 
symbol test when they are led to believe 


6 (hey have been successful on previous 


atests. But Curtis, Zanna and Campbell 
(Note 4) found that among law students, 
Pappo’s measure did not correlate posi- 
tively with the original Horner measure. 
The reliability of the questionnaire is .90 
о, 1972). 
CH measure of fear of failure used in 
this study was one which has been used 
frequently for this purpose: the Debilitat- 
ing Anxiety Scale section of the Alpert- 
Haber (1960) Achievement Anxiety Test 
(AAT). This is a 10-item questionnaire 
which measures that anxiety which inter- 
feres with students? performance on 
academic tasks. The Debilitating Anxiety 
Scale has a test-retest reliability of .87 
after a 10-week interval and reliability of 
76 after an eight-month interval (Alpert 
& Haber, 1960). "m 
The validation of the Debilitating 
jety Scale was carried out by Alpert 


+g A ner (1960). They correlated the 


scale with the Mandler-Sarason Test 


Anxiety Scale (1952), a widely accepted 
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specific anxiety measure, and obtained a 
correlation of .64, p < .01. 


Procedure 

During the course of the classes in 
which they were enrolled, all subjects 
were asked to complete a questionnaire 
outside of class to obtain data on the 
background variables of socioeconomic 
status, sex, race, and age. In addition, 
these students responded to each of the 
three fear of success instruments and to 
the Alpert-Haber Debilitating Anxiety 
Scale. 

The first hypothesis required correla- 
tions between scores on all fear of success 
instruments, and the second- hypothesis 
called for correlations between scores on 
each fear of success instrument and scores 
on the Debilitating Anxiety Scale. Pear- 
son product-moment correlations were 
calculated in all cases. The .05 level of 
significance was adopted for all correla- 
tions. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the magnitudes and the 
significance levels of the correlations be- 
tween all fear of success instruments. The 
hypothesis that there would be significant 
positive correlations between all three 
measures cannot be accepted. All ob- 
tained correlations were positive, but 
only the correlation between the FOS 
and the FOSS (r = .299, p < .003) is 
significant beyond the adopted level, The 
Horner instrument is not significantly 
related to either the FOS or the FOSS. 

Pearson product-moment correlations 
were also calculated to test the hypothe- 
sis that correlations between the fear of 
success instruments and the DAS would 
range around zero. But Table 1 shows 
that, contrary to expectations, the FOS 
and the FOSS are positively and signifi- 
cantly correlated with fear of failure, and 
there is also a marginal correlation be- 
tween the Horner technique and fear of 
failure. 


Discussion 
All three fear of success instruments 
correlate positively with fear of failure, 
measured by the Debilitating Anxiety 
Scale. However, of the three fear of 
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Table 1 
Matrix of Correlations Between the Fear of Success Instruments 
and the Fear of Failure Measure (DAS) 

Variable 3 4 
Horner 
FOS 
FOSS = 
DAS 43*** - 


"Ds 1053; 
** p < .003. 
*** p < 001. 


Success instruments, only the FOS and 
FOSS instruments are positively and sig- 
nificantly correlated. The new Horner 
instrument is not significantly correlated 
with either of these. 

Perhaps one way to understand these 
findings is to recognize that fear of 
Success might well be a Situation-specific 
state, For example, a specific academic 
fear of success may be one facet of a 
more general fear of success. Horner's 
original fantasy-based technique consists 
Of a cue which is clearly related to 
academic competition, and it might, 
therefore, be considered а measure of 
academic fear of success. The new Horner 
empirically derived technique does not 
require the use of specific Cues, but in the 
present study, three cues concerned with 
academic situations were used. If fear of 
Success is measured by this technique, it 
would appear to be academic fear of 
success. 

The Pappo FOS also includes items 
which relate to academic Situations. Two 
examples are: “When a teacher praises my 
Work, I wonder if I can do as well the 
next time;" and “I tend to get tired while 
studying." But other FOS items relate to 
more general competitiveness, These in- 
clude: “If I win a competitive game, I fee] 
а little bad for the other player;" and “As 
а competitive game nears the end, I tend 
to become tired and make more errors.” 

The content of the Zuckerman and 


Allison FOSS appears to be concerned 


largely with items relating to general = 


competition. Two examples are: “When 
you're on top everyone looks up to you;” 
and “It’s more important to play the 
game than to win it.” 

In short, a content analysis of the 
three instruments, Suggests that they mea- 
sure different facets of fear of success, 

Equally interesting are the positive 
correlations between fear of success and 
fear of failure, measured by the Debilitat- 
ing Anxiety Scale. The correlations be- 
tween the DAS and either the FOS or the 
FOSS, are particularly impressive, given 
that these correlations are expected to 
approach zero, 

Researchers should not assume that 
these three new measures of fear of 
Success all measure the same construct or 
that they necessarily measure the con- 


Struct described by Horner (1974). Nor + 


should they assume that fear of success is 
entirely distinguishable from fear of fail- 
ure. 
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The Zax Information Profile: A Measure of College Adjustment 
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Summary: Evaluated the effectiveness of the Zax Information Profile (ZIP), a personality 
test based on general fund of information, in discriminating between college students who 
sought mental health services and those who did not. Three successive classes of freshmen 
students at the Eastman School of Music of the University of Rochester were administered 
the ZIP. Help-seeking students were matched with non-help-seeking students for sex, age, 
and intellectual ability. The hypothesis that ZIP scores would differentiate between these 
two groups was supported by the data. The potential use of the ZIP as a predictor of college 
adjustment and as a useful entrance Screening device was discussed. 


The most popular criteria employed 
today in the selection and admission of 
college students are the classical measures 
related to intelligence — high school 
grades, aptitude, and achievement test 
scores. Non-intellective criteria, such as 
personality and motivational tests and 
inventories, have more recently been util- 
ized to supplement intellective predictors 
of college success (Fishman, 1962). How- 
ever, with the increasing emphasis placed 
on diversity in today’s college and uni- 
versity applicants, the problem of adjust- 
ment has become a stark and frightening 
issue. Farnsworth (1966) has estimated 
that up to 1,650 of every 10,000 students 
may be in need of professional help, up 
to 20 may attempt suicide, and up to 25 
May require hospitalization, thus estab- 
lishing college students as a “high-risk” 
population. 

Sanford (1964), in describing the 
psychological situation of the freshman 
Student, stated that s/he is essentially an 
authoritarian Personality, inhibiting im. 
pulse et нка by being morally strict 

imself and others. Closely re- 
lated 10 this characteristic is the fresh- 
man 5 uncertain self-esteem, Due to her/ 
his vulnerability to other people's apprais- 
als, the average freshman is greatly affec- 
ted by the influence of her/his peer 
group, and gaining self-confidence may 
depend upon their approval and disap. 
proval. Supporting the above findings, 
Johnson (1970), employing the Minne- 


sota Counseling Inventory for Personality 
Assessment, found that maladjusted stu- 


dents scored significantly higher on all = 


comparisons involving the Conformity 
and Family Relationships scales. 

Using the Gough Adjective Check List 
based on 15 Need scales, Heilbrun (1960) 
found striking personality differences dis- 
tinguishing adjusted and maladjusted col- 
lege students. The latter group tended to 
show the following personality character- 


istics: less orderly; more likely to feel ^^ 


inferior; timid and inadequate in relating h 
to others; and less able to see something 
through once it is started. Characteristics 
peculiar to the maladjusted male student 
Were a low need for achievement, low 
dominance in personal relationships and, 
generally, high aggressiveness. The mal- 
adjusted female student was less conform- 
ing, more independent, and less willing to 
give in a concrete or emotional way to 
others than her well-adjusted peer. 
Utilizing personality measures, includ- 
ing the California Psychological Inven- 
tory, Mental Health Opinion Scale, and 
the Thematic Apperception Test, to 
assess the range of personality patterns in 
a college population, Peck (1962) found 
the following characteristics to be repre- 
Sentative of students with the poorest 
mental health: many intense, self- 
centered desires; strongly conflicting feel- 


№ 


ings about major aspects of life; relatively "=, 


poor forethought and self-discipline; and 
destructive interpersonal behavior. In 


contrast, students at the high end of the 

mental health scale were strongly moti- 

ted to build self-realizing lives, had 
diversified and well-developed person- 
alities, thought clearly and far-sightedly, 
and were integrated people, effective in 
their personal relationships. 

A study by Katkin (1970) has suggest- 
ed that there may be a relationship 
between maladjustment and divergence of 
value preference from the general student 
body. Results of the MMPI and the 
“WWeisskopf-Joelson Value Test revealed 

significant effects for adjustment on four 
values: self-interpretation, humanistic 
support, relationship, and achievement. 

‘Adjusted students tended to prefer the 
two self-oriented values, self-interpre- 
tation and achievement, whereas mal- 
adjusted students tended to prefer the 

„(о other-oriented values, humanistic 

i support and relationship. 

у The literature cited has dealt with 
factors relating to college maladjustment 
in the areas of family relationships, self- 
image, social and personal interaction, 
academic achievement, and value prefer- 
ence. Maladjustment may also be viewed 
.as a function of differing educational 

= "Sand cultural opportunities. Responding to 

is approach, Zax, Strahan, Clarfield, 

l nd Pratt (1974) developed the Zax 

» Information Profile (ZIP), designed to 
measure general fund of knowledge and 
experience. The ZIP represents a person- 
ality test from which inferences regarding 
the student’s previous pattern of life 
sexperiences can be made. 

9 The ZIP comprises а set of 24 subtests 
of general information, covering a variety 
Vr discrete areas. The choice of content 
areas for information subtests was based 
' on several of those which a sample of 
nearly 100 students considered most rele- 
vant for a college population, as well as 
others which intuitively seemed to relate 
to important aspects of experience of 
current functioning (etiquette, current 
events, travel). The earlier study conduc- 
ted by Zax et al. (1974) revealed that the 

j] Zip reflected significant differences in the 
patterns of information of female and 

+% male college students, and highly consist- 

| ent differences in the information profiles 
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of Eastman School of Music students and 
those of the College of Arts and Science 
at the University of Rochester. 

The objective of the present investi- 
gation is to evaluate the postdictive abil- 
ity of the ZIP in discriminating between 
those students who sought mental health 
services and those who did not. Specific- 
ally, it is predicted that students with 
adjustment problems, as defined by their 
seeking counseling assistance, will be 
more divergent from group norms in the 
information they have than well-adjusted 
students. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects used in the present study 
were tested as freshmen students while 
attending the Eastman School of Music of 
the University of Rochester, The students 
were members of the Classes of 1972 (У 
= 113), 1973 (М = 114), and 1974 (У = 
129). The help-seeking students from 
each class were defined as those who had 
at least one contact with the counseling 
services provided by the University. Since 
follow-up on all students was done in 
May 1976, Class of 1972 students were 
assessed after 4 years; 1973, after 3 years; 
and 1974 students, after 2 years. The 
frequency of mental health visits ranged 
between 1 and 28, with a mean of 5.1 
visits. In all, there were 48 students who 
sought psychological assistance, 10 
females and 9 males in the Class of 1972, 
10 females and 7 males in the Class of 
1973, and 4 females and 8 males in the 
Class of 1974. An equivalent number of 
control subjects was drawn from each of 
the classes involved. 


Procedure 


For three successive years, virtually 
the entire entering class of the Eastman 
School of Music was administered the 
Zax Information Profile (ZIP) and the 
Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test at the 
beginning of the academic year. The ZIP, 
designed to measure an individual’s gen- 
eral fund of knowledge and experience, is 
composed of 24 subtests in the following 
content areas: Music, Movies, Etiquette, 
Alcohol, Sports, Men’s Fashions, Art, 
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Table 1 
Mean Age and Shipley-Hartford Scores 
for Help-Seeking and 
Non-Help-Seeking Subjects 


Help-Seeking 
NonHelpSeeking 
Range 


Literature, Television, Card and Board 
Games, General Science, General History, 
Theater and Dramatics, Travel, Women’s 
Fashions, Religion, Drugs and Narcotics, 
Sex, Photography, Food Preparation, 
Child Care and Development, Collecting, 
Automobiles and Motors, and Current 
Events, Each subtest ranges in length 
from 6 to 11 multiple-choice items. The 
Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test has 
proven to be a good brief measure of 
general intellectual ability (Paulson & 
Lin, 1970). 


Results 


Help-seeking students (experimental 
group) were matched with non-help-seek- 
ing students (control group) for sex, age, 
and intellectual ability, as reflected by 
the Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test 
(see Table 1). The range in age as well as 
the range in scores on the Shipley were 
relatively restricted. The reduced variabil- 
ity of scores is to be expected in a subject 
population of college students in which 
intellectual levels are relatively homo- 
geneous. 

Based on the distributions within each 
group of males and females in each class, 
standard scores of all females and males 
in the three classes were computed for 
each of the 24 subtests. An absolute total 
standard score was then obtained by 
adding subtest standard scores for every 
student. These scores were compared 
using ¢ tests. This revealed the extent to 
which a given student’s scores deviated 
from the norms of his or her reference 


The Zax Information Profile 


group. It was predicted that higher total 
standard scores would be found for the 
help-seeking group. The obtained г values aly 
are reported in Table 2. Five of the eight 
comparisons showed significant differ- 
ences, with a strong trend toward signifi- 
cance in the male class of 1974. No 
significant sex differences were found in 
the postdictive validity of the ZIP. 

The chi-square transformation model 
(Jones & Fiske, 1953) was used to assess 
the significance of a composite probabil- à 
ity of obtaining these results with three 
independent groups. The composite prob- 
abilities (Classes of 1972, 1973, and 1974 
combined) proved to be highly signifi- 
cant, reaching a significance level of p < 
:025 for the female sample and p « .01 
for the male sample. Female and male 
groups combined yielded a p < .001. 


Discussion 


The results of this study indicate that 
the ZIP can distinguish between help- 
seeking and non-help-seeking college stu- 
dents. Significant differences were found 
between the information profiles of male 
and female students in the experimental 
and control groups, as were highly signifi- 
cant composite probabilities of obtaining 
these results in three successive years. — , 

These findings suggest that the differ- 
ences which were found relate to the 
help-seeking student's life experiences, 
which were at odds with the norms of the 
peer group to which he/she was attempt- 
ing to relate. 

There are some significant implications 
of this study for the potential future use 
of the ZIP in the college setting. Since the 
ZIP was found to discriminate success; 
fully between students who were adjust- 
ing well and others adjusting more 
poorly, it could serve as a useful entrance 
Screening device for freshmen. Students 
Whose scores deviate widely from group 
norms would represent a target popula- 
tion toward whom preventive programs 
could be directed. The ZIP could provide 
useful information for assigning room- 
mates, for planning academic programs, 
and for arranging social and general living A 
conditions that would anticipate the ^ ^ 
deficiencies and needs of certain students. 
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Table 2 


Significant Differences Between Help-Seeking and Non-Help-Seeking 
Students on Total Z Scores of the ZIP Test 


Help-Seeking Non-Help-Seeking 


3:0391 


2.725 |2.826*** 


1.461 YS 


1974 
(n7 4) 


Male 
1974 


2238 | 14.768 | 1668 |2024 
(n7 8) K 


| 


15.640 2.207 en 


Female 
1972, 73, 74 
(n = 24) 


4.707 


Male 
1972, 73, 74 


4.1376 
(п = 24) 


**p« 05. 
ete 02; 
ЖЖЖЖ р < 01. 

жажажж р < (001. 
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| м Watchman, What of the Future? 


PAULINE G. VORHAUS 
ICD Rehabilitation & Research Center, New York City 


| Summary: Two Rorschachs were inadvertently administered to the same client within a 
| period of three months. Although the ensuing personality pictures were very similar, an 
important difference appeared. The first Rorschach report stopped with the client's present 
condition, The second report saw the protocol as an interim Rorschach, suggesting the 
possibility that positive changes could lie ahead, if the client were given the appropriate 
help. The point is made that unwittingly, examiners may do their clients harm by not 


6 Digit Span . 


relationship. 


Through an error of scheduling, the 
writer administered a series of projective 
tests to a 24-year-old, ex-addict, who had 
been tested in another agency three 
months earlier. The Wechsler scores and 
the Rorschach evaluation had been sent 
to us and are given below: 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 


Verbal Scores: 
Information ....... TERES S 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic . 
Similarities . 


Vocabulary . 
Verbal Score (Defective) . . . - 


Performance Scores: 


Digit Symbol ...... 
Picture Completion .... 


ў Block Design ....:... 
Picture Arrangement A 
Object Assembly ..... +... 

t \ Performance Score . 


Full Score: (Borderline) 


Summary: This client's intellectual 
functioning is basically on the low 
average level. His typical functioning is 
of an erratic nature, due to an educa- 
tionally-culturally disadvantaged back- 
ground, in addition to emotional fac- 
tors which have interfered with 
academic attainment. The test results 
were clearly contraindicative of any 
ignificant organic-neurological factor 
interfering with performance. 


thinking ahead, in a way which the Rorschach uniquely makes possible. The Rorschach 
record and graph are presented, along with the various evidences of potential change. In 
conclusion, a problem is raised concerning the obligation inherent in the examiner-client 


The Rorschach evaluation followed: 

The results indicate emotional fac- 
tors of at least moderate severity and 
of chronic variety. His over-all person- 
ality is characterized by anxiety and 
tension, within the context of a with- 
drawn, detached make-up. There is 
evidence of unresolved feelings of 
anger and resentment which tend to be 
introjected and result in feelings of 
inferiority, insecurity, and a generally 
low self-image. Although the test re- 
sults are contra-indicative of any gross 
psychopathology, nonetheless a tenu- 
ous ego-makeup is in operation. These 
underlying dynamics would result in 
weakened attention and concentration 
span and consequently interfere with 
learning efficiency on complex tasks. 
My initial reaction, when after the 

testing I read the earlier report, was one 
of anger at the waste of time inherent in 
this duplication. My general impression 
was of complete agreement with what the 
previous examiner had said. This was 
before 1 started thinking through the 
testing I had just completed. When I had 
done so, | realized that there was one 
important difference. The outstanding 
stress in my own report was on changes in 
the offing. To me, the record picked up 
the fact that this man was currently in a 
state of transition. As I studied his 
Rorschach I could see him gradually 
evolving, in a slow motion picture man- 
ner, from what the earlier examiner had 
described as an “anxious, withdrawn indi- 
vidual, with unresolved feelings of inferi- 
ority, insecurity and a generally low 
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Number of Responses 
{To be filled in by examiner) 


Note: y indicates testing the 
1. BASIC RELATIONSHIPS: Moin Responses Only 
Total Responses 10 nto 
Total Time T— ме. 
Average Time per Response T/R — — sec. 
Average Reaction Time: 
Achromatic Cards (I, ІУ, V, Vi, Vil) —=. 
Chromatie Cards (1, Mt, van, ix, x) —— sec. 


F 
+ (32% when ада: об 
аге counted) 
IK +E + Fe * 
П 
A+Ad 10% АЎ, 
R 
IH + AL (на 4+ Ad] 6:0 
Popular йөзротез (+2 in testing Padus 
Онаа R the limite) о 
Keine sm c. 1/2 
Miwon 2/2 
UM m) (е e c) 3,0 
Responses fo Cards Vill + X + x 30 + 
м.м addi Morar hj Жыл => 
(9:4 when adáitionalg 2:2 


аге added) 
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11. SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIONSHIPS: Main 4 1 Add. 


Л 
M LEM + ml В 
FK + Fe 
nS 


Wete Fc С CIE + FC’): 
(ЕС + CF + C) 


IFK + Fc + Fk) HK + KF + k + КЕ + с di oF) 
FC (CF + С) А 


Ill. MANNER OF APPROACH 


Main Responses 


IV. ESTIMATE OF V. SUCCESSION 
INTELLECTUAL Rigid E 
LEVEL 

Orderly ._- 
есу. loose дә 
Etficieney — Confused 2 —.- 


VI. FORM LEVEL SUMMARY 
Average Unweighted FLR 


Average Weighted FIR. 
“Топас 


hase With addi 


##57% with additionals 


gA 


v 
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self-image” into a man who was getting 
ready to emerge from his shell and to 


hazard the risks of relationship. 


This seems to me so important a 
difference that it is worth sharing with 
other examiners. In testing clients, the 
essential point is surely not merely arriv- 
ing at a personality picture, however 
accurate it may be. In large measure the 
testing must be with an eye to the future. 
What changes are possible for this indi- 
vidual? Does he have potential beyond his 

resent functioning level? If so, are there 
any test clues as to procedures which 
might be helpful in bringing them about? 
It is precisely in this area that the 
Rorschach with its Janus-like faces can be 
so uniquely helpful. It looks backward 
into the past, affording psychoanalytic 
insights into the developmental phases of 


N his childhood, and their relationship to 


his present condition. Then it looks for- 
ward, cognizant of a new direction in the 
road ahead. What had earlier been a 
winding, brambly path, along which the 
traveller perforce stumbled, is becoming 
clear and open. 
It seems possible that the difference 
implied in these test viewpoints is not 
“San isolated case, but that other skilled 
@ conscientious examiners stop with 
е client's present situation, uneasy lest 
looking ahead may become subjective 
phantasy, as distinct from objective evalu- 
ation. It therefore seems worth presenting 
this client's Rorschach, along with a list 
of the reasons which occasioned this 
iinterpretation of an "an interim Ror- 
У ” 
schach. 


Rorschach Interpretation 


This client is a 24-year-old, single, 
Puerto Rican, who came to this country 
at age 16, and for six years was involved 
in heroin addiction. He is now on à 
methadone program and has been free of 
his heroin addiction for two years. Test- 
ing was done to try to understand what, 
if any, changes these two years have 
i 
bs outstanding aspect of this client's 
Rorschach is the repeated evidence it 
gives of an individual in a state of 
transition. There is no doubt that he has 
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long been withdrawn and markedly de- 
pressed, full of anxiety, lacking in a 
realistic outlook, and currently evidenc- 
ing both low self-direction and low self- 
esteem. But there is also no doubt that 
significant changes are taking place in 
these areas, and that, along with a de- 
veloping insight, he is starting to lose 
some of his fear of people, (evidencing, in 
the Rorschach, ability to react pleasur- 
ably to relationships, when they are not 
forced on him, but come about as an 
integral part of a larger situation). 

A response to Card VI of the Ror- 
schach seems to symbolize this transition- 
al stage. He saw a turtle, (holding the card 
in such a way that the head is clearly out 
of theshell). But he then turned the card 
around, so that no head appeared. He 
explained that it looked like the kind of 
animal that “puts its head in, and, when 
it sees people, sticks it out." This is, of 
course, just the opposite of what a turtle 
wel does, thus suggesting some inner 
conflict with regard to withdrawing ver- 
sus relating. 

One of the many suggestions of pend- 
ing change is in the area of ability to 
involve oneself in tasks. Again the evi- 
dence points to a long-continued lack, or, 
at best, empty efforts, since his self- 
preoccupation precluded concentrating 
and prolonged attention. But on tabulat- 
ing the new responses given by this client 
in the second part of the testing, along 
with those originally given, one sees a 
dawning ability to throw personal energy 
into his efforts to achieve. This inevitably 
makes for a more realistic approach (indi- 
cated in the Rorschach as an attainable 
potential). Increase in ability objectively 
to appraise situations is, of course, part of 
such a potential change. This is shown 
here particularly in relation to emotional 
impact. In the three all-colored cards 
(color reactions in the Rorschach being 
equated with reaction to the affective 
scene) the client was able at first to give 
only vague responses (trees, a picture, a 
map). But on being shown the cards a 
second time, he was able to produce 
seven additional responses, of a kind 
which were both specific and frequently 
seen. He shows ability then to recover 
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Rorschach Protocol 

Performance Proper Inquiry > 

Сага Сага 

1 g I (0) Wings here and like a bee in 


I 


I 


VI 


VII 


1, It looks like a fly. 


5” 
1.It looks like two people dancing. 


12” 
1. Looks like two people picking up 
something on the floor. 


ЛУЛУ 20” 

1. It looks like an animal that lives in 
the water. 

(forget the name.) 


4" 
1. Like a fly. 


AVA 10” 
l.An animal that puts its head in, 
and when it sees people, puts it out. 


AV 14" 
1. It looks like a map. 


ш 


у 


VI 


VI 


middle. Like its flying. (Q) More like 
а bee than a fly. 
(W, FM, A, P) 


(Q) Hands here and feet and heads. 
(О) One a woman and one a тап... 
(Q) Since dancing together, must be 
a woman and a man. 

(W, M, H) 


(Q) Women. Like doing a washing, 
since they look like women. (Q) 
Head, hands, leg and here's where 
you put the clothes. 

(W, M, H, P) 


IM. 
(Q) Head here, and here and the 
feet, like it’s moving. Hands here. (О) 
Гуе seen animals that look like that. 
(W, FM, A) 


AVA x 
(Q) Head here. It looks like a bat. 
(Q) Because they fly that way with 
their feet out. 

(W, FM, A, P) 


А 
(О) Feet here and head (upper D). 
У No head here. (S) Like it puts its у 
head inside. (Q) The tail. 
(W, F, A) 


V (Q) (Why map?) 
V This way it looks like mountains 
on a map, this dark part. 

(W, Fk, Geo.) 
A (a) This way it looks like faces, 
four faces. 
(Q) This (upper D) a lady's face, 
here's the hat. 

(D, F, Hd) 
(b) And this looks like the face of an 
animal. (Q) Beak, eyes, teeth, looks = 
like a gorilla. 

(D, F, Ad) 
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УШ 10" A 
1. It looks like a hill. 


= AVA 15" 


1. It looks like a picture. 


X AVIO" 
1. Looks like a map on the wall. 


y 
from the upset created by a sudden or 
' Woo great emotional impact, reacting ap- 
А Vs riately and realistically. 

Rorschach suggests, however, that 
these gains are unlikely to come about 
spontaneously. Psychotherapy is there- 
fore urgently indicated. 


Evidences Pointing to the 
Transitional Nature of this Rorschach 


1. The change in the W% from 90% to 
43%, when additional responses are 

‚ included in the total R%. (Suggesting а 
х9 process of change from an empty 
f “wishful thinking" ambition to some 
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VIII A (0) The shape of it. 


IX 


(a) And this (center blue D) looks 
like a tree. (Q) The color and it 
seems like a forest. 

(D, F + C, FK, N) 
(b) > And this looks like an animal, 
like a cat. Head and feet, 4 feet. (Q) 
Not in the picture. 

(D, Е, A> P) 


(Q) (Why picture?) A nice picture, 
nice colors. Some kind of tree, 
(green D) and a hill. And here а 
rock. (W, FC, N) 

0, ЕС, № 

D, ЕК, N) 

(D, ЕС, rock) 
(Q) (Anything special to say about 
the hill?) You can see way down 
from the hill, past the trees, and 
down to where the water is. 
(Q) (Rocks? Upper orange) Some- 
times rocks are sort of orange. 


A Yes — like a map. (pink D 
mountains (FK) and water here ( 
and here (inner blue) where you tie 
one part to another (bridge). 
(a) Here (side brown) like a little 
island in the water. (S) 
(b) Here (side grey) a little island 
behind the mountains. 

(W, S, FK, Geo.) 

(D, S, F, Geo.) 

(D, S, F, Fk, geo.) 


solid willingness to exert effort to- 
wards achieving.) 


. The ensuing change in the W:M ratio, 


from 9:2 to 9:4 (Indicating a growing 
capacity to throw personal substance 
into his drive for achievement.) 


- The change in the VIII-X%, from 30% 


to 53% (Evidencing a gradually de- 
veloping capacity to improve produc- 
tivity in situations whose emotional 
impact had formerly stymied effort.) 


. The three additional FK, counter- 


balancing the Performance Proper two 
k. (Indicating that the free-floating 
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Analogy Questions 

Card 

VI (0) It’s laying with the shell side up. 
When it's the bottom side, it looks 
different. To me it looks like the 
top. (Fc) 


VII (a) (Q) (Doing anything?) Yes, it 
looks like one is talking to the other. 


Oe (Pleasant or angry talk?) To 
me it looks like kind of a nice talk. 
(b) (Volunteers) The animal looks 
like he’s looking down, interested in 
something down there. (FM) 


VII (FM 7) > Yes, it looks like he’s going 
to jump. Here’s the water, and he’s 
looking down. (FM,P) 


anxiety which he could formerly 
handle only by substituting worries for 
anxiety may increasingly be dissipated 
through the development of insight.) 


5. The changes in cards VIII-X from the 
vague W responses in the Performance 
Proper, to the many concrete Ds, given 
in the Inquiry and in Testing the 
Limits. (Evidencing a capacity to in- 
crease his realistic, commonsense re- 
actions when he is no longer over- 
whelmed by the emotional impact.) 


6. The additional M and FM in Card VII, 
particularly since they follow the ЕК 
of the Performance Proper. (Suggest- 
ing that the anxiety associated with 

the Mother" need not forever remain 
his only reaction to women.) 


7. The change from the vague А in Card 
IV (held V) to an acceptance and 
elaboration of the M in Testing the 
Limits. (Suggesting that his stultifying 
avoidance of the “big man” could, in 
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Testing the Limits 

Card 

Ш (О) (Asked to use center red D.) I 
can’t think of anything it looks like. 
(О) (The various popular Ds off- 


ered.) To me it doesn’t look like 
that. 


ТУ (FM and M offered). It looks more 
like a man. This part (lower half of 
blot.) 


(Q) (Whether lower center D is in r 


the picture?) Like he is sitting down 
on something. (M) 

(Q) (W suggested.) But what would 
these (side d) be? (Arms suggested.) 
No, they're too small. More like 
something coming out of his pocket. 
They're too small for arms. 


X (О) (Asked to use side D.) It looks 
like a spider. (D, F, A > P) 
(Volunteers) Л This (upper grey D) 
looks like two animals, small, black, 
like roaches, walking up this thing. 


X V That's all. (D, FM, ЕС, A) 


the future, give way to a capacity for 
upstanding masculine identification.) 


Conclusion 


In concluding, some brief conjectural 
comments seem permissible. Testing no 
less than therapy is, I feel, a part of the 
"helping profession." While any "pretty- 
ing over" of test results bespeaks failure 
in our duty to our science, this offense is 
paralleled, I think, by failure in our duty, 
to our client. If an individual is never 
tested, he is in the same situation as is the 
majority of mankind. Once we test him, 
however, we immediately influence his 
situation. through our response to the 
referral request. We also, in indirect ways, 
influence his future, since these evalu- 
ations become a matter of record. It is 
essential, therefore, that we do not react 
to his past and present as though that is 
all there is. We must also think of his 
future. Does the knowledge we have 
gained through the testing help us to 
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glimpse hidden pitfalls and unexplored 
potentials? If so, can these insights be put 
into words which might meaningfully 
help towards reaching some new horizon? 
Pondering on these questions seems to me 
to unfold a third dimension in Rorschach 
testing. 


Pauline G. Vorhaus 

ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center 
340 East 24th Street 

New York, New York 10010 


Received: October 18, 1976 
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P. A. News & Notes > 


AVAILABLE 


Shorr Imagery Test (SIT) — An indi- 
vidually administered projective test of 
adult personality. It is suitable for admin- 
istration to the blind, the illiterate, and 
the physically handicapped. However, 
validation studies for the test are needed. 
For information, write to the Institute of. 
Psycho-Imagination Therapy, 580-588 
San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90048, 


Behavior Improvement News — A be- 
havior modification newsletter which will 
begin publication in September 1977. For 
further information contact Behavior Im- 
оа News, Р.О. Box 296, New 

tz, NY 12561. 


The MMPI: А Comprehensive, Annota- 
ted Bibliography (1940-1965), Vol. I. 
Contains more than two thousand refer. 


ences which are thoroughly indexed. 
Volume II will be available in the spring 
of 1978. Write the Whitston Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 322, NY 12181. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1978 Meeting of SPA, co-hosted 
by the U. of South Florida, will be held ¢ 
in the Tampa Bay area March 30-April 1. 
There will be workshops, symposia, paper 
Sessions, and invited addresses. Let’s all 
plan to attend and make this the biggest, 
the most successful and most enjoyable 
SPA meeting ever. Contact Irving B. 
Weiner, Dept. of Psychology, Case West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio £ 
44106, ( 


E. S. TAULBEE, Ph.D. 
VAC, Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Annual Meeting of 
The Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. . 
in conjunction with the 85th Annual Meetings of 
The American Psychological Association 
San Francisco, California 


1977 PROGRAM 


Thursday, August 25th 
5:30 - 8:00 pm — Governors 4 Ro 


Friday, August 26th 


om of the Hiatt on Union Squa 
Open SPA Business Meeting and Board EL 


(Members are invited to attend.) 


of Trustees Meeting. 


3:00 - 4:00 pm — Ballroom Lounge of the Fairmont 


Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Con 


tribution Award: 


Recipient and Speaker: Albert I. Rabin 


Address: Enduring $ 


4:00 - 5:00 pm — Cirque Room of the Fairmont 


Reception for Dr. Rabin 


Burt. The Gifted Child. New 
Hu Halsted Press, 1975, 214 pages, 
14.75. 


Reviewed by Lita Linzer Schwartz 


A veteran of both accelerated and 
segregated public education for the 
gifted, the reviewer has had a long-term 
y interest in the psychology of the gifted 
and creative. This interest is reflected in 
her books, The Exceptional Child: A 
Primer and Educational Psychology: 
Focus on the Learner, as an editorial 
consultant for the Journal of Creative 
Behavior, and in her teaching as Professor 
of Educational Psychology at Penn State. 


This has been a singularly difficult 
book to review. Burt’s statistical studies 
of intelligence have recently been ques- 
tioned as to their veracity, yet they are 
the basis for much that is included in this 
posthumous volume. In view of the re- 
sult controversy, and Burt's obvious 
inability to respond, the reviewer has 
chosen not to comment on those portions 
of the book where the contested data are 

i? involved. There is a further problem for 

Voss readers to be found in Burt's 
. 


ses, He was elitist in orientation, a firm 
ereditarian, a strong believer in the 
validity of intelligence testing, and sexist. 
5 More than two-thirds of the book 
deals with material supportive of Burt's 
view that the gifted tend to be children of 
highly intelligent and generally upper- 
.. class parents, “It would seem," he wrote, 
“that the highest intellectual attainments 
are only achieved when an exceptionally 
-'. „bright child is a member of a family in 
Jn Ww ch one or more of his nearest relatives 
is almost equally gifted, and is at once 
eager, and able, to superintend his educa- 
tion from the earliest years. Where no 
such relative exists, the child must take 
his own initiative and teach himself” (p. 
24). The implication here, which is re- 
stated more explicitly several times 
throughout the book, is that the requisite 
relatives rarely exist except in upper-class 


families. Children from lower-class 
families generally need a patron if they 
are to su 


Several chapters are devoted to the 
definition of concept of intelligence 
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and man’s intellectual development. 
These draw on neurological, biological, 
anthropological, and psychometric data, 
reflecting Burt's breadth of resources, He 
leans to the view that the gifted have high 
general intelligence (Spearman’s "G"), 
but rejects creativity as a component of 
giftedness, Contrary to the view of many 
American psychologists, furthermore, 
Burt avers that “There is no genuine 
creativity without an equally high degree 
of general intelligence” (p, 143), 

While acknowledging that intelligence 
tests have some flaws, and that test data 
should be supplemented by systematic 
observations made by teachers trained for 
the task, Burt defends the use of the tests 
on the grounds that the abilities measured 
are those that furnish “the highest corre- 
lations with the general cognitive factor” 
(p. 146, his italics), Errors in judgment 
made when selecting the gifted on this 
basis are minimized as not being “seri- 
ously wrong. Those who were accepted 
and subsequently failed are not, as a rule, 
bad failures; and the rejected candidates 
who succeed in the later tests will not be 
remarkably successful. In short, nearly all 
the ‘wrong’ allocations are borderline 
cases anyway" (p. 147). Such a cavalier 
and self-serving attitude is unlikely to 
meet a positive reception here. 

The final three chapters are devoted to 
the characteristics of gifted children, their 
performance in later life, and their educa- 
tion, Terman's longitudinal study is cited 
frequently here as the source for many of 
Burt's conclusions. Of particular interest 
are his statement that creativity without 
high general intelligence produces "noth- 
ing of interest or value," (p. 165) and a 
sexist division of gifted children's early 
intellectual and enduring leisure interests. 
The highly gifted, or "geniuses," are 
perceived as posing special problems for 
parents and teachers. 

Burt calls for earlier discovery and 
selection of the gifted, to be followed by 
accelerated progress and/or special classes 
to provide intellectual challenge in the 
schools, facilities for self-instruction, and 
outlets for creativity. In view of our 
growing national concern with education 
of the gifted, these passages are suggestive 
of paths to follow but are not as specific 
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or humanistic as much of the current 
American literature in this агеа. 

The classical philosophies and literary 
references, and the biographical anec- 
dotes of various gifted persons make this 
book interesting to read. In view of its 
strong British orientation and blatant 
biases, however, it is likely to be more of 
historical and comparative interest than 
practical value. For psychologists, educa- 
tors, and graduate students unfamiliar 
with Burt’s earlier writings, the book 

resents a lucid explication of his views. 

hat these views are so class-colored may 
alert readers to the dangers inherent in 
our own biases when selecting the gifted 
for special opportunities. 


Clifford М. DeCato and Robert J. 
Wicks. Case Studies of the Clinical Inter- 
pretation of the Bender Gestalt Test. 
Springfield, Ш,: C. C. Thomas, 1976, xiv 
* 146 pages, $9.75. 


Reviewed by Robert M. Allen 


A self-commentary: The reviewer has 
retired from academia to an active private 
practice as a psychodiagnostic consultant. 
Не has a long history of cynicism vis-a-vis 
psychotherapy and a shorter censorious 
view of behavior therapy. This makes him 
an unsuitable reviewer of a book devoted 
to a comparison of techniques with which 
he is familiar, but about which he is 
dubious, 

Perhaps a time-distance away from the 
classroom and into the consultation room 
will mellow this reviewer’s attitude to- 
ward psycho- and behavior therapies and 
their respective practitioners, 


The Foreword by 7. A. Piotrowski 
should be sufficient warning for the 
reader to be cautious, critical, and cir- 
cumspect about what is about to be read. 
Essentially, this volume purports to offer 
the novice clinical psychologist an “intro- 
duction to the BVMGT ава technique for 
assessing personality dynamics, develop- 
mental level and psychopathology ... 
This work does not offer new theories or 
formulate new hypotheses (p. 3)." The 
conclusion may be drawn, therefore, that 
this is a highly personal "this-is-how-I- 
think" book — and it is. This truly fulfills 
Pope's “and all is yellow to the jaundiced 
eye." 

The vehicle for getting the message 
across is a body of 10 adult and 3 child 
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and adolescent “сору,” or original, and 
"recall" test protocols. The copy and 


recall reproductions in each *case аге „7 


analyzed in great detail, followed by an 
"integration," i.e., a smoothed collation 
of the separate details on the previous 
analyses. Finally, a “comment” phase 
summarizes, emphasizes, and otherwise, 
relates the particular case record to inter- 
pretative principles, diagnostic issues, and 
interpretations of earlier protocols, 

The book is well planned, well written 
and fairly well illustrated. But it is not 
sufficiently grounded in valid research 
and is too sparsely referenced with regard 
to the specific interpretations and the 
principles involved. However, the authors 
do advise their readers that this volume 
should be accompanied by a careful 
perusal of the basic works of Bender, 
Lerner, Koppitz, and others. This is an 
excellent suggestion, no doubt. What 
then, one may ask, is the advantage in the 
publication of this volume? 


) 
This last criticism is diluted by the ` 


presentation of Adult Case 01 in which 
the interpretive inferences are accompa- 
nied by interpretive hypotheses. At the 
same time it is this very technique which 
could cause psychologists' hair to stand 
on end. For example, on page 18: “The 
relatively high number of designs recalled 
[by the testee] suggests at least an 
average intelligence, minimizing the 
chances that retardation is involved" —\ 
the authors' analysis of the copy repro- 
ductions. No references are included for 
what may be “а high number of designs 
recalled" and for the correlation between 
level of intelligence and the number of 
designs recalled. Again, on page 20, the 
Statement "Design 7 is thought [italics 
added] to have symbolic value for depen- 
dency hypotheses," has no anchorage in 
research. The use of the term “is 
thought" does not enhance the validity of 
an interpretation. 

This reviewer conjectures that DeCato 
and Wicks' book will meet the same fate 
as others of the common sense, free- 
associating, recipe type books — it will go 
into at least nine printings. 

The language, at times, lends itself to 
More than one meaning. For example, 
Adult Case 02: “Compound figures are 
Separated showing joining problems (Figs. 
A, 4 and 7).” Ordinarily this describes the 
distance between subparts of a figure. In 
a report the leap is too easily made to a 
description of interpersonal relationships, 


^ 
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! 


^ 
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as suggested on page 29 and implemented 
on pages 26 and 29, There are many 
ЈЕ » other such inferential leaps made with 

regard to orality, mother-child relation- 
ships, and so on, in terms of the actual 
structure of the individual model designs 
and their reproduction. For example, in 
Design 4, orality -is derived from: “(The 
rectangle touching the curve is thought 
[italics added] to resemble something 
touching a breast, ће, nurturing or oral 
dependency imagery )." 

. Consider the following statement on 
page 39 in which logic defies Мор: 
"Card 5 once again reveals numerous 
slight distortions which by this time have 
become sufficiently well supported to 
infer ...” Repetition makes for validity! 

The above is minor fault-finding com- 
pared to a more serious criticism, There 
are no actual case histories and diagnoses 
in the presentations against which to 
ч check the validity of the interpretations 


of the Bender Gestalt Test protocols in 
this book. One wonders if the inferences 
are derived only from the copy and recall 
figures. 
The references to normalcy and norms 
"аге the illustrations of the model designs 
reproduced from the original monograph 
by Bender. 
Some typographical errors are noted: 
+} In Case Adult 01 the recall plate is 
ctually the copy plate and vice-versa, 
reproduction illustrations are, in 
* ‘several instances, illegible. On page 32 a 
verb is missing from the last sentence. 
The authors have succeeded in getting 
their personal idiosyncratic message 
across The questions remains — how 
generalizable are the contents for the 13 
cases? This reviewer is hesitant to recom- 
39 mend this volume for any but the most 
experienced clinician, 


Dorothy Flapan and Peter Neubauer. 
Assessment ој Early Child Development. 
New York: Jason Aronson, 1975, 151 


pages. 
Reviewed by Mary Hollis Johnston 


Mary Hollis Johnston received her PhD 
from the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, the University of Chicago. She isan 
assistant professor in psychology at the 
University of Illinois Medical Center, 
Child Psychiatry Clinic. She teaches at 
the Erikson Institute for Early Childhood 
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Education and consults to day care 
centers and the Virginia Frank Child 
Development Center, a therapeutic 
nursery school. Her current research 
interests are in early intervention into 
mother-child interactions, and the assess- 
ment of thought disorder in adults as well 
as children, 


This book is the outcome of a research 
project in the Child Development Center 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
York City; the purpose of the research 
was to develop а screening device to 
assess reed and to identify 
those children in need of special services, 
That screening device, a short “Assess- 
ment Outline of Early Child Develop- 
ment," is presented in the Appendix. The 
main позу of the book is a description of 
normal phases (stages) of psychosexual 
development, in what is the most exten- 
sive, and concretely applicable, descrip- 
tion to date of psychoanalytic stage 
theory. 

Flapan and Neubauer's major contri- 
bution is in their specific explication of 
the use of "developmental lines" to 
understand (and thus, to assess) the pre- 
school child. Clearly influenced by such 
psychoanalytic developmental theorists as 
Anna Freud and Erikson, the authors 
have defined five major aspects of de- 
velopment: social development (object 
relations); emotional development 
(affects); ego xti e ege m stage) 
development; and super-ego development, 
The psychosexual phases considered are 
the "infant" (oral) phase, the “toddler” 
(anal) phase, the “differentiating” (phal- 
lic) phase, and the "family integration" 
(oedipal) phase, The progression through 
the four phases 15 detailed for each aspect 
of development. The authors describe not 
only the basic issues or "themes" of each 
phase, but also the inherent pleasures, the 
type of play, and the defenses and 
symptoms characteristic of each phase. 

A great deal of information is pre- 
sented in a -— accessible form in 
charts. For example, in the section on 
social development, there are charts 
which detail the phase-appropriate be- 
haviors and the pathological divergences 
in the child's relationships with the 
mother, father, siblings, teachers, and 
other children, as well as the nature of 
mE in groups and the capacity 
or separation. The charts on emotional 
development detail the characteristic 
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moods and means of expressing affects 
for each phase. Ego development is de- 
Scribed in charts on competence, com- 
munication, mental development, social 
and sexual identity, and impulse control. 
Superego development charts include self- 
esteem, the sense of morality, and re- 
sponse to punishment. I cannot praise too 
highly these extraordinary charts. For the 
first time, students and professionals in 
child development have easy access to the 
bulk of psychoanalytic theory on early 
stages of development, in a form which is 
easy to apply to specific children and 
specific behaviors. It is no longer neces- 
sary to rummage through pages of theo- 
retical expostulation or overly general 
descriptions of development in order to 
answer specific questions about the age- 
appropriateness of a particular behavior 
or symptom. 


The "Assessment Outline,” included in 
the Appendix, is a brief rating scale of an 
important number of aspects of a child's 
functioning, in a form which permits 
comparisons of functioning in relation- 
Ship to different people (ie., mother, 
father, teacher, and other children). Over- 
all assessment of developmental progres- 
sion and the existence of pathology can 
be made by experienced teachers who 
know how to interpret the raw data in 
the Outline. I assume that the main body 
of the book is provided in order to aid in 
this interpretive process. However, Flapan 
and Neubauer should have better integra- 
ted the use of the Assessment Outline 
into the book. In order to make use of 
the Outline to summarize the assessment 
ofa child, it is necessary to have a clear 
understanding of the developmental 
phases, of what is appropriate for each, 
and of what is evidence of pathology for 
each. The Outline would be of more use 
to novice teachers if a concrete Scheme 
for summarizing the recorded observa- 
tions were provided. However, the Out- 
line should assist in refining observational 
skills and in permitting communication of 
Observations to clinicians who may be 
better able to interpret them, 


On the whole, this is an excellent book 
which should make both the teaching and 
the learning of developmental phases 
much easier. The student who is attempt- 
ing to internalize psychodynamic stage 
theory and to apply it will be greatly 
enhanced in that effort by this book; 


> 


consultants and teachers of early child- 
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hood development will find the organiza- 
tion of material here indispensable to 


> 


them; and the clinician will delight in the * 4 


charts and make frequent use of them in 
the task of understanding both what is 
normal and what is pathological in the 
development of preschool clients. 


R. A. Hodgkin. Born Curious; New 
Perspectives in Educational Theory. New 
York: John Wiley, 1976, 131 pages, 
$13.50. . 


Reviewed by Lita Linzer Schwartz 


Curiosity was a major variable in the 
reviewer's doctoral dissertation, and has 
continued as a major field of interest. It is 
also a behavior characteristic that has led 
to many other fields of exploration and 
development. Dr. Schwartz, in addition, 
tries to stimulate curiosity behavior in her 
students at Penn State's Ogontz Campus. 


In developing new theoretical perspec- 
tives, Hodgkin takes familiar ideas and 
rearranges them — the essence of the 
creativity that results from untrammeled 
curiosity, He does this in 14 tightly 
written chapters, each of which is focused 
on a theory or a component of a theory. 

Hodgkin quite naturally rejects any 
theory that envisions the person as pas- 
sive, or knowledge as static. On the other, 
hand, he supports the theories of George 
Kelly and Rom Harre. With them, he 
views man “... as essentially a maker, 
who can make sense of what happens to 
him internally or who can make a culture 
from whatever he finds around him” (p. 
38). To elucidate this perception, 
Hodgkin investigates play; competence; 
toys, tools, and symbols; systems; and 
structure and the curriculum, It is rather 
Surprising that in commenting on these 
components in a theory of curiosity, he 
does not cite Berlyne’s classic work 
(1960) that bears on them. Instead, and 
this is not said negatively, he elaborates 
on the work of Winnicott (1971), Play is 
seen, for example, as directed towards 
developing a learner’s competence (per- 
fecting skills) and also toward expanding 
his frontiers (discovery), Thus, play is 
educative. 

The bulk of the chapters lead to 
theoretical models, particularly an 
heuristic one, that respect children’s 
curiosity and exploratory potential. In 
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urging movement toward  frontiers, 

however, Hodgkin stresses that such 

> а movement is meaningful only after foun- 
Paation skills have been mastered. 

This slim book is meaty in content and 
requires attentive reading. It has import- 
ance for psychologists and educators 
alike, and is recommended to these 
colleagues. Further, it presents a British 
point of view that should enlarge our 
own. 


References 
Berlyne, D. E. Conflict, arousal, and curiosity. 
2 New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Winnicott, D. E. Playing and reality. London: 
Tavistock, 1971. 


Frederick H. Kanfer and Arnold P. 
Goldstein (Eds.). Helping People Change. 
New York, Pergamon Press, 1975, vii * 
536 pages, $14.00. 


Reviewed by Allan С. Barclay 


Allan С. Barclay, PhD, is professor of 
psychology at Saint Louis University and 
director of the Child Development 
Center, His major interests are in clinical 
psychology, with emphasis on child de- 
velopment and developmental disabilities. 
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ји The present work, recognizing that 
"behavior change is not the exclusive 
d vince of the highly trained profession- 
< Preis forth a review of those procedures 
that have proven effective in helping 
people change, hence the title. 
The volume is organized around those 
. behavioral, cognitive, attitudinal, and 
group-oriented techniques that produce 
change in individuals, with an emphasis 
Jpupon the information content of these 
procedures, and their applications. There 
are 14 chapters, authored or co-authored 
recognized authorities in their respec- 
NEL fields, and ranging over a broad 
variety of approaches to behavior change, 
such as cognitive change, modeling, role- 
playing, operant methods, fear reduction, 
aversive techniques, self-management 
methods, and self-instructional methods, 
as well as a variety of other such tech- 
iques. 
"ате editors stress that while there is 
some research validation of these meth- 
ods, there is no guarantee of success. 
, Rather, it is pointed out that these 
techniques have had reasonable success 
with defined populations, these popula- 
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tions being, for the most part, those who 
are not severely emotionally disturbed, or 
grossly socially disorganized. There is a 
thoughtful introduction, emphasizing the 
desirable characteristics, educationally 
and personally, of those engaged in be- 
havior change together with excellent 
discussions of the definition of psycho- 
logical problems, the goals and objectives 
of helping relationships, the design of 
change programs, and ethical aspects of 
change programs. 

The techniques selected for presenta- 
tion have, by and large, been reasonably 
well validated and are further considered 
to be those that are well established in 
the field. By employing rather conserva- 
tive criteria, the editors have thus selected 
work which is both scientifically sound as 
well as empirically valid, and have avoid- 
ed the more trendy aspects of behavior 
change approaches. 

On balance, this work is to be com- 
mended for its thoughtful and lucid 
presentations, representing as they do, 
the solid foundation of the present state 
of the art in behavior change methodolo- 
gies. The editors, in particular, are to be 
applauded for their choices and for the 
clear focus of the book. The editing is 
good, the references up-to-date, and the 
overall quality of the work is excellent. It 
should serve a useful purpose for those 
engaged in helping people change, and as 
an illuminating overview of the field of 
behavior change as currently practiced. 


G. M. Kren and L. H. Rappoport. 
Varieties ој Psychohistory. New York: 
Springer, 1976, 370 page, $15.95. 


Reviewed by George Stricker 


George Stricker is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant Dean of the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Psychological Studies at 
Adelphi University. His interests include 
areas of applied research methodology. 
He has published articles about the need 
to expand the definition of acceptable 
methodology for doctoral dissertations, 
and chaired theses which employed 
psychohistorical methodology. 


History, as an intellectual discipline, 
seeks to record the events of human 
existence, seeking to sift among various 
Sources of evidence in order to accept 
valid records and discard the mythical. 
The value of this chronicle is often 
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enhanced by the addition of a perspective 
which gives added meaning to the events, 
suggests meaning for apparently trivial 
events, and points the way towards pre- 
diction of future events. Marx suggested 
one such perspective with his economic 
views of human history, and Freud 
pointed toward another direction by in- 
terpreting historical events by incorporat- 
ing psychological insights. This approach, 
known as psychohistory, was legitimatized 
for historians by William Langer, and 
given impetus by the brilliant studies of 
Erik Erikson, 

Kren and Rappoport, as their title 
suggests, indeed attempt to illustrate the 
many forms that psychohistory can take. 
The book is divided into four sections, 
the first introductory and methodologi- 
cal, and each of the other three devoted 
to a major psychohistorical approach. As 
with any edited volume it is possible to 
quibble about individual selections and 
omissions, but, by and large, the collec- 
tion is a good one which does a fine job 
of demonstrating the varieties of psycho- 
history. 

The first section is primarily metho- 
dological and includes a fine selection by 
Mazlish which serves as an outline of the 
book. He clearly indicates that psycho- 
history is more than psychobiography. It 
is concerned with an understanding of 
dus and cultural trends as well as 

dividuals, and also with childhood 
which is valued as an area of study 
because of its intermediate role between 
the individual and the group. There area 
number Of papers whose omission is 
striking in this section. Langer’s article 
has great historical value and Erikson's 
methodological reflections in the course 
of his study of Gandhi would have been 
worthwhile to include. There also is a 
clear need for an article that is critical of 
the psychohistorical approach, апа 
Barzun's is probably the most important 
of this genre. 

Section Two is concerned with 
psychobiography, and is relatively short 
perhaps because of the familiarity of the 
approach. Bushman's paper on Benjamin 
Franklin is of particular interest, since it 
goes into great detail about the method- 
ology of psychobiography. The material 
on Franklin is introduced to illustrate the 
methodological discussion, and thus the 
paper serves a dual function linking the 
first two sections. There is also a selection 
from Erikson, but surprisingly, it is an 
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interesting study of Hitler rather than one 
of the classics, Luther or Gandhi. 


Childhood, the subject of Section E 


Three, is deserving of a study in its own 
right because of its place as a bridge 
between the individual and the group. 
The understanding of childhood events is 
critical in psychobiographical studies, and 
the manner in which children are raised 
can give rise to cultural changes. The 
opening article in this section is also 
transitional because of its emphasis on 
methodology as well as theory. De Mause 


presents his psychogenic theory of his- 4 


tory, which is a work of great significance 
and served to focus attention on the 
importance of childhood. It rivals in 
importance the work of Aries, takes a 
diametrically opposed point of view, and 
one wonders why a selection from Aries 
was not included. De Mause feels that the 
evolution of parent-child relations gives 
rise to historical change, while current 


child rearing practices place limits on the 4 
achievement of a culture. This thesis is 


then illustrated in great detail. The sec- 
tion also shows the wide range of quality 
possible in  psychohistorical studies. 
Goodrich describes the childhood of 
thirteenth century saints in a manner that 
does little more than add psychological 
jargon to historical events. Demos uses 
Erikson's theory to add some understand- 
ing to the Puritan culture. Loewenberg 
describes Nazi youth in a way that serves 
to both expand understanding of the 
period and to anticipate developments in 
similar cultural circumstances in the 
future. 

The final section deals with a psycho- 
logical interpretation of group and cultur- 
al trends, and contains some of the best 
Selections in the volume. Keniston, on 
identification problems of contemporary 
adolescents, Collins on the role of women 
in China, and Janis on “groupthink,” al] 


show how psychological perspectives can 


contribute to the understanding of his- 
torical events. They also make clear that 
the psychology in psychohistory is not 
restricted to psychoanalytic theory, a fact 
which often gets lost when the focus 
remains on psychobiography. The article 
by Kelman, on the basis of social sanc- 
tions for violent acts, is a fine article 
Which shows both the value of psycho- 
history for illuminating the past and the 
potential it has for indicating directions 
for future behavior. 

It it is true that those who are un- 
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familiar with history are doomed to relive 
it, it may be rauan true that those who 
do not understand history will have little 
choice but to relive it. Psychohistory 
provides a potentially valuable approach 
to understanding historical events,and 
Kren and Rappoport’s volume succeeds in 
describing many of the methodological 
approaches available to the psycho- 
historian. 


Josef M. Nuttin, Jr. The Шизїоп of 
Attitude Change: Toward a Response 
Contagion Theory of Persuasion. Lon- 
don: Academic Press, 1974, 236 pages, 
$17.00. 


Reviewed by Frederick J. Klopfer 


Frederick J. Klopfer holds a PhD in 
experimental social psychology from 
Texas Tech University. His research inter- 
ests include attitude change in small 
groups, sex differences in social percep- 
tion and cognition, and social geron- 
tology. He is currently an assistant profes- 
sor at Oregon State University. 


Jozef Nuttin presents a simpler 
alternative explanation to account for the 
“cognitive dissonance” effect in forced 
compliance attitude studies. Most studies 


.using a, forced compliance paradigm at- 


tempt to identify conditional qualifica- 
ions for obtaining dissonance effects. 
Lists of conditional variables have in- 
cluded: public versus private nature of 
the compliance, consequences of the 
compliance, committment to comply, 
biased scanning of arguments when com- 
plying, freedom to refuse compliance and 
evaluation apprehension when complying. 
Nuttin suggests that all such limits can be 
reduced to three criteria for the produc- 
tion of any persuasion effect. These 
requirements are: a) two evaluative (atti- 
udinal) responses on the same topic, 
which b) occur in close temporal conti- 
guity, under с) conditions о! emotional 
arousal. The dissonance effect is con- 
ceived merely as a special case of self- 

uasion meeting these requirements. 

Historically the cognitive dissonance 
effect, produced in the classic Festinger 
and Carlsmith (1959) study, introduced 
some surprising data into social psychol- 
ogy. Contrary to prevalent notions in 
learning theory, the favorability of the 
measured attitude was inversely related to 
the size of the reward given. Subjects in 
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this investigation were induced to comply 
with the experimenter's request that they 
lie to other (pseudo) subjects waiting to 
participate in the experiment. They were 
to tell the waiting subjects that the boring 
task they had just completed was enjoy- 
able and exciting. Subjects were paid 
either $1 or $20 for telling the lies. On a 
subsequent attitude measure, those sub- 
jects who received $1 rated the task as 
more enjoyable and exciting than those 
paid $20. 

The explanation which has come to be 
offered to explain the inverse relationship 
is that the lying subjects were faced with 
two irreconcilable cognitions, "I am а 
good and decent person," and "I have 
committed an indecent act." A condition 
of cognitive dissonance was present. 
Cognitive consonance (balance) was re- 
stored by altering the second cognition. 
Coming to see the task as less unpleasant 
effectively changed the cognition that an 
indecent act (deceiving another) had been 
committed. Pressure to go through this 
cognitive alteration was intense for the 
subjects paid only $1. They had minimal 
justification for lying. Telling a lie for 
$20, it is hypothesized, produced less 
intense dissonance. Anyone would tell 
such a lie for $20, Studies supporting the 
concept of cognitive dissonance have used 
а variety of tasks. They have found that 
subsequent evaluation of any undesirable 
task with which the subject has been 
forced to comply is inversly related to 
reward for compliance, The task used in 
Nuttin's studies is similar to the Brehm 
and Cohen (1962) task, Nuttin asks his 
subjects to advocate a position on an 
issue contrary to the subject's true prefer- 
ence, After the counter-attitudinal advo- 
cacy, the subject's true preference is 
assessed again. 

In a series of 13 experiments Nuttin 
obtains some results which run counter to 
cognitive dissonance expectations, For 
example, subjects receiving no reward at 
all should suffer maximum cognitive dis- 
sonance resulting in maximum attitude 
change. They have no justification what- 
soever for  advocating an  insincere 
position, Yet Nuttin finds subjects receiv- 
ing no reward to have significantly less 
attitude change than subjects receiving a 
small reward (experiment six). 

Nuttin finds that a high reward can 
show more attitude change than a small 
reward or no reward, if the reward is 
unexpected (experiment nine). Also 
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aversive reinforcement can yield attitude 
change in ways similar to positive rein- 
forcement (experiment ten). d 

Nuttin also presents contradictory 
evidence for factors used to explain disso- 
nance effects in previous research, such as 
evaluation apprehension (experiments 
.one, two, and three), and public versus 
private committment (experiments five 
and eight), Counter-attitudinal advocacy 
can produce more attitude change than 
pro-attitudinal advocacy (experiment 
seven), as dissonance theory expectations 
would assume. Cognitive dissonance 
should not exist without deception of 
another, Yet both pro- and counter- 
attitudinal advocacy can yield equivalent 
amounts of attitude change under other 
conditions (experiment seven). 


In experiment nine, Nuttin lays the 
groundwork for his theory. Basically he 
proposes that cognitive dissonance results 
can be explained without reference to 
any specific cognitions, “Cognitive disso- 
nance” performance reflects responses 
learned under emotionally arousing con- 
ditions, When emotionally aroused, or 
“perturbed,” the subject in a typical 
forced compliance study makes an evalu- 
ative response regarding the issue. The 
subject, at the request and direction of 
the experimenter, gives a strong argument 
advocating a given position. Shortly 
thereafter, when again asked for an evalu- 
ative response, the subject repeats the 
response learned earlier. The first re- 
sponse is “contagious” on the second. 


The source of the subject's perturb- 
ance has been in the experimental para- 
digm. Some characteristic of the rein- 
forcement given for the initial response, 
and/or some characteristic of the delivery 
of that reinforcement does not fit, and is 
inappropriate to, the requested perform- 
ance, The emotional arousal is necessary 
for self-persuasion to occur, Nuttin main- 
tains that any persuasion, including “cog- 
nitive dissonance” Self-persuasion, can be 
explained in this way. He documents this 
заан. apt а reinterpretation of 

classic dissonance ies i 
iterate е studies in the 
et two major aspects of Nuttin’ 
research perturb this ИН fire 

5 an excessive preference for a discrimi- 
nant validation approach to his hypothe- 
ses. Secondly, too many conclusions are 
based on failures to reject the null 
hypothesis when small samples are in изе. 
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Other problems are also sometimes ap- 
parent. For example, the unintended 
manipulation of amount of information 
in experiment nine, or the fact. that the 
subjects’ awareness of the experimenter's 
attitude was probably not eliminated in 
experiment ten just because the subjects 
were told that the task was one of verbal 
creativity. м 

In spite of these annoyances, experi- 
ments 12 and 13 alone make this book 
worth reading. Taken together, the con- 
clusion would be that an enduring “disso- 
nance" effect can be produced under 
forced compliance only if an attitudinal 
response is requested shortly after the 
compliance. Five weeks later the attitudi- 
nal effect is only present for those sub- 
jects asked for an attitude assessment in 
the experiment proper. Cognitive disso- 
nance effects are thus dependent on the 
traditional experimental methodology 
used to examine them. Hypothetical re- 
lationships which require a given experi- 
mental design for visibility do not deserve 
unique theoretical explanations. If 
Nuttin's conclusions are verified with 
large sample replications and predictive 
validation, a less cumbersome explanation 
will be available. “Cognitive dissonance” 
may be a response learned when aroused 
— nothing more, nothing less. 


John J. Pietrofesa and Howard Splete. 


Career Development: Theory and Ке.» 


search. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1975, 254 pages, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Rolland S. Parker 


Dr. Parker is a clinical psychologist, a 
Diplomate of the American Board of 
Professional Psychology and a Fellow of 
the Society for Personality Assessment. 
He is director of the Center for Emotion- 
al Common Sense, which sponsors human 
relations workshops for the public, in- 
cluding emotional problems of employ- 
ment, creativity, and decision making. He 
has worked for several companies in the 
areas of career counseling and personnel 
evaluation. His book, “Emotional Com- 
mon Sense" (Harper & Row, 1973; 
Barnes & Noble paperback, 1975, 1977) 
offers help in overcoming self-destructive 
attitudes in the areas of employment, 
creativity, and productivity. Forthcoming 
books related to career planning are 

Effective Decisions and Emotional Ful- 
fillment" (Nelson-Hall, Spring, 1977), 


* 
і 
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and "Careers in Psychology and Counsel- 
ing" (Franklin Watts Div. of Grolier, Fall, 
1977). 

Career development and emotional 
problems of employment can be one of 
the most significant areas of concern to 
the practicing clinician, but seems to be 
largely ignored in university training pro- 
grams, postdoctoral institutes, and the 
like. This is a serious training gap in the 
light of 8% and higher unemployment 
rates, with the implications that millions 
of people are forced to remain in undesir- 
able jobs or must acquire grossly unsuit- 
able ones. Furthermore, there are useful 
psychological considerations in counsel- 
ing individuals who choose to follow the 
new trend of selecting a second career in 
a significantly different area. In the 
writer's practice, it has been important to 
work upon clarifying vocational goals, 
interviewing training, overcoming prob- 
2» lems with supervisors, career changes, etc. 
Two volumes which may be useful in 
supplementing Pietrofesa and Splete are 
Bolles (1976) and Jackson and Mayleas 
(1976). Either the practitioner or the 
client will find them useful sources of 
information and innovative techniques 
for approaching the job market. 

This slender volume *'is designed for 
use in a basic career development, career 
guidance, or career education course." It 
would serve this purpose well, if the 

a “instructor illuminates it with case materi- 
2 al. It could also serve as a useful introduc- 
- tion to the clinician lacking training in 
this area. Some of the concepts will be 
familiar (values, interests, theories of de- 
velopment) and may be rapidly surveyed. 
However, the parameters of career devel- 
ју opment сап be easily accommodated to 
У“ the theoretical/practical framework 
within which the practioner is already 
| functioning. 

Y % The book has the advantages and 
disadvantages of being very concise. The 
reader will be confronted by numbers of 
research articles summarized in single 
sentences, sometimes cumulated without 
clarifying material or suitable generaliza- 
tions. In addition, excessive credence is 
given ‘conclusions drawn from psycho- 
metric tests whose validity and appropri- 
ateness of trait names is not as high as we 
ould like. 
| The content is quite broad. There are 
numerous theoretical schemata of per- 
sonal and career development; reviews of 
concepts of the self, needs, interests, and 
values; an introduction to some psycho- 
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analytic defense mechanisms; the influ- 
ence of needs upon career development, 
with reference particularly to the person- 
ality types of a dozen professions; and, 
social and family influences upon careers. 
There are some useful approaches to 
decision making by students, and descrip- 
tions of how high school counselors may 
provide relevent new experiences to aid 
students in their choice. The final chapter 
by George E. Leonard, which reviews the 
experiences of a project designed for 
career guidance of "inner city" youth, 
adds a useful dimension to this attractive 
volume. 
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Reviewed by Rudolf Mathias 


Rudolf Mathias received his PhD from 
the University of Buffalo. For many years 
he has been associated with the Wisconsin 
Department of Health and Social Ser- 
vices. He is a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology, ABPP and Consultant at the 
Psychology Research and Training Clinic 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

This book surveys the major methods of 
assessment and intervention currently being 
employed in the practice of clinical psychol- 
ogy ... Although the authors organized 
their material differently, they all write 
both as practitioners concerned with helping 
people in psychological distress and scien- 
tists concerned with systematic empirical 
investigations of clinical methods ... each 
chapter offers an introduction to the central 
concepts, techniques, and lines of research 
on which the major psychological methods 
of assessment and intervention are based. Of 
additional value for the clinically experi- 
enced reader, the chapters also summarize 
the present state of the literature, offer 
guidelines for future directions in training, 
research, and practice, and include extensive 
bibliographies useful for reference purposes. 
This book is designed like a well-built 

house. Its foundation is solid, the struc- 
ture is pleasing, the size is practical, and 
everything seems to fit well together. The 
book contains 10 chapters, each written 
by different authors and the reader will 
find a variety in style and presentation. 
Yet, every chapter is enhanced by its 
careful attention to specific topics, an 
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excellent list of references, and practical 
suggestions. Since this book is a conglom- 
erate, it would be a highly subjective 
choice to raise questions and praise selec- 
tive parts of this book. It seems more 
suitable to the purpose of a review to 
comment briefly on each of the ten 
chapters all of which merit attention and 
recognition for the painstaking and emi- 
nently well-done work. 

Part 1 of this book contains five 
chapters on: Methods of Assessment. The 
first chapter on "The Assessment Inter- 
view" by Arthur N. Wiens, provides the 
reader with a clear description of some of 
the general characteristics of the inter- 
view situation. Of particular interest are 
some of the cited studies on nonverbal 
communication and the specific consider- 
ations made in the initial clinical inter- 
view. Also, the specific considerations in 
the initial clinical interview provide useful 
suggestions. For example, "Before the 
initial meeting with a patient, the inter- 
viewer must do such preparatory work as 
carefully studying the referral letter or 
other available patient data." A word of 
caution is given by Dr. Wiens" ... we 
note the interviewer must recognize that 
his effect can be psychotherapeutic or 
psychonoxious." There are also particu- 
larly helpful comments on the termina- 
tion of the interview, suggesting that the 
interviewer indicate that the session is 
approaching its last ten minutes, 

The second chapter on "Projective 
Techniques" by John E. Exner, Jr., offers 
an excellent overview on the development 
of projective techniques. In his discussion 
of the Rorschach Test, Dr. Exner states: 
"The Rorschach . . . goes only so far as to 
offer enlightment concerning the sub- 
ject’s needs, wants, fears, conflicts, and 
general style of response under both 
Stress and nonstress conditions. This is 
the typical yield of the Rorschach.” In 
his discussion of the clinical application 
of the TAT, Dr. Exner presents a highly 
concise summary: "it is presumed that the 
subject identifies with the hero of the 
story and that the characteristics attribu- 
ted to the hero contribute reliably to an 
understanding of the subject. It is also 
assumed that all Stories are not necessari- 
ly of equal importance in revealing the 
desires, conflicts, and emotions of the 
subject." One also notes Dr. Exner's 
caution that "any attempt to discuss the 
merits or deficiencies of projective meth- 
ods in general is probably doomed from 
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the onset." Any clinician using projective 
techniques in his armamentarium would 
be well advised to read and heed this 
particular chapter. 

Chapter three discusses the measures 
of intelligence and conceptual thinking. 
Its author, Dr. George Frank, provides a 
highly stimulating discussion on "The 
Many Dimensions of Intelligence.” “The 
material reviewed in this discussion of the 
definition and dimensions of intelligence 
raises more questions than it answers. 
Given available knowledge to date, it is 
illusory for psychologists to believe they 
know what intelligence is: any such com- 
fortable position would be naive." Dr. 
Frank continues “This state of affairs 
allows three options to the psychologist 
... For one he can throw up his hands in 
dismay ... he can conclude with Thur- 
stone that there is such a phenomenon as 
intelligence about which the “truth” will 
someday be known For a third 
option, he can concur with the behavior- 
istic notion that there is no such thing as 
intelligence, but only intelligent 
behavior." In the latter part of this 
chapter there is a careful discussion on 
"The Nature of Conceptual Thinking." 
The chapter concludes with a summary 
on “Unresolved Issues,” 

Chapter four by Malcolm D. Gynther 
and Ruth A. Gynther, is one of the 
longest chapters in this book. It offers a 


very careful review of the MMPI, the CPI, : 


the 16 PF, the PRF, as well as other 
well-known personality inventories. With- 
in the chapter, one finds a particularly 
challenging discussion of “controversial 
topics” — the authors mention nine of 
them — three of which are treated in 
some detail here. This particular chapter 
would be of maximum use to the clini- 
cian primarily interested in the challeng- 
ing fields of test construction and valida- 
tion of personality inventory. The refer- 
ences cited for this chapter (16 pages) 
indicate the careful research of the 
authors. 

The fifth and concluding chapter of 
Part I deals with methods of behavioral 
assessment by Marvin R Goldfried. Dr. 
Goldfried discusses the distinction be- 
tween behavioral and traditional assess- 
ments, the methods of behavioral assess- 
ments, and finally the behavioral assess- 
ment and behavior therapy. In his discus- 
sion of behavioral assessment and behavi- 
oral therapy, there are many practical 
Suggestions. For example, “In focusing on 


the types of variables one attends to in a 
behavioral assessment, the acronym 
‚ SORC has frequently been employed. 
"This indicates the focus on Situational 
antecedents, Organismic variables, Re- 
sponse dimensions, and Consequences." 
In his discussion of future directions, Dr. 
Goldfried states: 

Despite the advantages that have been 
made to date (i.e., behavioral assessment), 
there exists numerous vacuums within the 
field. As a result, there is a danger that 
poorly conceived procedures may prolifer- 
ate and, because they fill a need at the time, 
establish themselves within the scope of 
behavioral assessment. This is reminiscent of 
what happened in the development of both 

rojective techniques and measures of intel- 

Tene: Tests that were developed on idio- 

syncratic hunches became established and 

sometimes firmly entrenched within the 
clinician’s test battery. 

In Part II of the book, we find five 
chapters devoted to Methods of Inter- 
vention. The sixth chapter on “Individual 
Psychotherapy" was written by the editor 
of this book, Irving B. Weiner. In his 
discussion on the goals of psychotherapy, 
Dr. Weiner states: 

Psychotherapy cannot be expected to 

achieve complete cures or perfect resolu- 
tions, nor can increments and self-under- 
standing Ъе expected to provide indefinite 
insulation against psychological difficulaties. 
Working toward such utopian goals is more 
than likely to result in what Freud aptly 
labeled ‘analysis interminable.” To avoid 
interminable treatment, psychotherapy 
should be regarded as a helping procedure, 
not a curative one, and as a means of 
facilitating progress toward desired behavior 
change, rather than as a route to total and 
permanent change. 
Of much value to the practicing 
»* psychologist is Dr. Weiner's discussion of 
“Strategy and Tactics in Psychotherapy.” 
Л His. section on the Tlfeories of Psycho- 
Ni, therapy offers a useful overview. Finally, 
his discussion of general and specific 
tactics promoting change in psycho- 
"х therapy would be of great use to the 
beginner and intermediate in psycho- 
therapy practice. 

Dr. Weiner's discussion on the goals of 
psychotherapy was drawn from his recent 
book, "Principles of Psychotherapy" 
(Weiner, 1975) which has already been 
reviewed in a previous issue of this 
journal. This important chapter is con- 
cluded with comments on trends in 
psychotherapy research. 

The seventh chapter on “Group Ther- 
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apy" by Bernard Lubin presents a very 
good historical analysis as well as topol- 
ogy of group therapy. It seems particu- 
larly helpful to find Lubin differentiating 
between group psychotherapy with a 
focus on individuals versus group psycho- 
therapy with a focus on the group itself. 
In addition, there is a most helpful 
delineation of the intensive small group 
experiences, the origin of the so-called 
T-Group, and some comment on the 
current trend towards encounter groups. 
There is also a good discussion of group 
therapy with specialized populations such 
as the aged, the adolescent, the alcoholic, 
etc. In his conclusion, Lubin makes a very 
thoughtful comment that 
in order to supplement a possible pendu- 
lum swing in the direction of too much 
influence from brief intensive group experi- 
ences, group therapists should be aware of 
the need to acquire experience with people 
who are under considerable stress and the 
need for experience in working with the 
same groups over a period of a year or more. 
In view of our current times, its stress on 
the transient and temporary nature of 
things, this kind of comment is a wel- 
come one. 

The eighth chapter in the book deals 
with "Family Therapy" and was written 
by Ronald E. Fox. He traces the develop- 
ment of family therapy, the assessment of 
families, and the theory of family inter- 
vention, the objective in family inter- 
vention, and the result of family therapy. 
A welcome addition is a brief section on 
ethical issues in family therapy and а 
brief description of training in family 
therapy. One rather intriguing aspect of 
family therapy not specifically mentioned 
in the article is "the family" — the 
members of which live together by 
arrangement rather than through the legal 
bond of marriage and parenthood. 

The ninth chapter on “Behavioral 
Modification” by Peter E. Nathan and 
Agnes D. Jackson, is a particularly well- 
organized piece of work which covers 
behavioral approaches to neuroses, 
Schizophrenia, depression, alcoholism, 
sexual disorders, child psychopathology, 
and mental retardation. In the introduc- 
tion to Behavior Modification, the 
authors issue a caution signal for the 
reader who has boundless enthusiasm for 
behavior modification. 

Perhaps the greatest problem the be- 


havioral movement has posed has been the 
unwarranted optimism it has instilled in 
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laymen ding the treatability of all 
metal везане and in professionals уіѕ-а- 
vis its potential capacity to modify virtually 
all pathological behavior. Despite the new 
treatment methods and insight to etiology 
the behavioral model has generated, many 
mental disorders — even nono ones — 
remain inaccessible to substantive modifica- 
tión with present behavioral knowledge and 
procedures, 


The last chapter of this book, "Crisis 
Intervention," was written by James N. 
Butcher and Gail К, Maudal. In this 
relatively brief chapter the authors 
addressed themselves to the origin of 
crisis intervention, theoretical formula- 
lion, goals, assessment, tactics, follow-up, 
and evaluation. Particularly illuminating 
is a brief discussion of the Requirements 
of Capable Crisis Intervention." Here the 
author states: 


do по! require the attention of highly 
specialized ан with advanced 
y 


may be adroitly hand! 


increasingly involved in both traditional and 
nontraditional treatment settings ... this 


lay ‘therapist’ movement has not been P \ 


unique to the United States. The develop- 

ment of emergency psychiatric ambulance 

services in the USSR, and in Britain a 

far-reaching suicide prevention system, the 

Samaritan Movement, was founded in 1953 

„., the samaritan offer day or night service- 

advice, friendship, and other forms of help. 

The authors stipulate some minimum 
requirements for paraprofessionals work- 
ing in crisis centers, all of which seem 
well-founded. The chapter concludes with 
à plea for follow-up and evaluation in 
crisis therapy. The authors make a strong 
plea for the importance of follow-up in 
individual treatment and the necessity for 
evaluation of treatment programs. 

To sum it up: Professor Weiner and his 
collaborators deserve our gratitude for 
putting together this book. It is of a 
uniformly high caliber, up-to-date infor- 
mation, and practical, functional use. In a 
time of transient values, ephemeral 
enthusiasm, and programmed obsoles- 
ence, this book will hold its intrinsic 
value for many years, 


Letter to the Editor 


The review by David J. Ellingson 
(1977) of our research monograph, Per- 
p A дар: in Two Cultures: А 
Cross- Longitudinal Study о, 
School Children in Mexico i A 
United States (Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero, 
& Swartz, 1975), while more conservative 
than- others published recently (Cook, 
1976; Devereau, 1976; Finley, 1976), for 
м most part was both competent and 

One point needs clarification, how- 
ever. Unfortunately, in Ellingson's review, 
the quote from the monograph discussing 
the research design of the stud is garbled 
because of a missing phrase. correct 
passage reads: ы 

Thus, the research desi; can 
thought of as a series of six pania 
studies, each using precisely the same 
research procedures — one each in 

Mexico and the United States involv- 

ing the six years of development from 

age six to age eleven, one in each 
culture for children from nine to 
fourteen, and one in each culture for 
children from twelve to Seventeen, By 


conducting six such investigations con- 

currently, the power of generalizations 

that were made was increased greatly 

(p. 355). (The missing part is italicized y. 

here.) 

Two additional points need to be 
made. The book was published simulta- 
neously in English and Spanish, to com- 
memorate the longstanding and truly 
cooperative collaboration of the more 
than 100 research workers in Texas and 
Mexico who participated in the 10-year 
study; and it is priced at $15.00. 
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Could you use this well-known test 
for brain injury and. perceptual-motor 
coordination, widely employed in 
clinical practice and in research since 
1945, with norms based on large 
clinical and control groups? 


Graham-Kendall 
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TEST 


Then order Tester’s Set consisting of 
durable plates and manual ($17.00). 
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During the past 11 years I have had 
the opportunity to teach projective tech- 
niques, particularly the Rorschach, in a 
way consistent with my diagnostic and 
therapeutic belief. I have expressed this 
belief in several places, but perhaps this 
quote best illustrates my meaning (Har- 
rower, 1965):. 

The student should know his own 
performance in the projectives so that 
he will not unconsciously ally himself 
with patients with similar psy chodiag- 
nostic patterns ог, conversely, react 
with undue severity to the producers 
of test protocols diametrically oppo- 
site to his own. The point is rarely 
emphasized. The psychodiagnostician 
badly needs to understand his own 
productions on all the test instruments 
that he uses. Moreover, he should have 
the opportunity to go over and discuss 
a report written on his test production 
by an experienced psychodiagnostic 
practioner. Unless this is done he will 
find himself automatically assuming 
that somehow or other his own pro- 
ductions constitute a baseline of nor- 
mality. He will too readily read path- 
ology into test profiles that are dis- 
similar to his own, and, conversely, 
will find condoning circumstances 
where striking similarities pertain. 

The outline of this Instruction-Insight 
course is roughly as follows: The first of 
the 20 three-hour sessions is devoted to 

¥ 4 experience of taking a full battery of 

‘the projectives in a never-again-to-be- 

achieved “naive” state. This is a modified 

group procedure, since each of the stu- 


The author is indebted to Dawn Bowers and 
Eileen Fennell for help in preparing this article. 


1 This booklet, privately printed nearly 20 
years ago for research purposes, contains, in 
addition to the 20 pages for recording Ror- 
schach responses and marking their locations on 
small diagrams, the Szondi faces, modified TAT 
cards, a shortened version of the Holsopple 
Miale Sentence Completion test, and pages for 
figure drawings and the Most Unpleasant Con- 


cept. 
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The Rorschach апа Self-Understanding: 
The Instruction-Insight Method 


MOLLY HARROWER 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


dents has his own set of Rorschach cards 
and his own projective notebook! . Stu- 
dents proceed at their own pace, finishing 
the test at home, if necessary. 

In the second session, a discussion 
takes place about the experiences of 
taking the Rorschach; students count 
their own responses, and the range of 
total Rs within the group comes to light. 
Usually there is a spread of from 70 to 
10, a first indication of the individual 
variations which may be expected to 
occur. Anxieties, pressures and delights 
are expressed. When these have been 
ventilated, the collecting of the group 
record, or class record, is begun. Going 
around the class, each student contributes 
one of his own responses, starting with 
Card 1, to which four or five responses 
are collected, until some 70 have been 
recorded for the ten blots. Each student 
contributing three or four times, depend- 
ing on the size of the class. 

When responses have been collected 
from the class, the instructor may add a 
few additional ones if some determinants 
are missing from the random contribu- 
tions, For example, a bizarre response 
might be inserted for one of the cards, so 
that the "flavor" or such a perceptual 
distortion can be experienced; or a vague, 
or F minus response will be added for the 
sake of contrast. 

Although students write down each of 
the offered responses we have found that 
their recordings are not always accurate, 
some responses may have been missed or 
scantily recorded; therefore, we have 
found that it is helpful if the instructor, 
or a student assistant, types up the class 
record, and has a xeroxed copy for each 
student ready for the next session. Those 
are usually put on legal-sized paper, the 
responses well to the left-hand side, with 
seven columns ruled and ready for expla- 
nation, as in the abbreviated sample: 
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The responses offered for Card I, during the years 1969, 1970, and 1971, were: 

1969 1970 1971 

An ornamental axe-head A female, standing naked А bat 


» | 


A twirling ballerina 


Two figures on either side, 
Cross between bat and bear 


Three acrobats. They're 
excessively clothed. Two 


А cross-eyed fox 


A pelvic girdle 


A jack-o-lantern 


Two ballerinas, on one toe 
swinging her leg up. 


on the sides are support- 
ing the one in the middle. 


Two king's helpers dragging 
central figure to the king. 


Boxing gloves. 


Responses to Card X during the same years, 1969, 1970, and 1971: 


1969 


The two pink figures I saw 
as humming birds. 


1970 
something. 


Fluffy white dog in the 
center (the yellow-eyed 
dog). 


А parade towards the Eiffel 
Tower. 


A great tree trunk with 
bushes (gray top). 


Two inspects, balancing 


Two yellow rosebuds. 


Two green lizards. 


Funny-faced man, yellow 
eyes, green mustache, gray 


1971 


A rabbit with green fog 
emerging from his eyes 
giving a green-like quality. 
А crab crawling. 


Ai 


Artistic/autistic orgasm. 


A flower garden in the early 
spring. 


nose, pink hair, fireworks 
exploding around him. 


Two sea horses, 


Rabbit's face. 


RESPONSES 


An aquarium scene, tropical 
fish, plants, gaily colored. 


Two iguanas arguing, 


holding a bridge. © 


An underwater scene with 
many different creatures. 


SCORING 


Subsequent sessions are concerned 
with assigning the correct scoring to the 
class record, with discussions as to the 
meaning of locations, determinants, the 
variety of content, popular and original 
responses. To these standard methods of 
describing a response, we have added 
columns which allow a discussion of 
sequence analysis, symbolism, and the 
richness or sparsity of a response; where 
appropriate (see Table 1). 


Original- [Sequence | Symbol- 
Popular | Analy 
w 


The discussion and explanation of the 
determinants is always left to the last of 
these sessions, since students are apt to 
have more difficulty with these, and by 
the fifth session have become somewhat 
at home in dealing with the cards, and the 
flurry of anxiety at the unfamiliar ma- 
terial has subsided. 

At the fifth or sixth session (classes 
vary slightly in the time needed to feel at 
home with basic scoring) a psychogram is 


~' 


& 


Table 1 


The Class Record, From Which Each Student Will Work Individually, Will Look Something Like This Sample 


RESPONSES 


Location 


Determinant 


Content 


SCORING 


Rich-$ parse 


Where? 


Why? 


What? 


Often? 


When? 


Меапіп; 


а араг 
Original- Sequence У 
Popular Analysis Symbolism 


How? 


№ 


Its shape 


F 


Animal 


25 times out 
of 30 in 
class 


First, a safe 


"how-do 
you-do" 


Acrobats 


clothed, supporting, 
stretching, etc. 


Moving, 
supporting, 
stretching, 
clothed 

M 


Humans 


Two king's helpers 
dragging central 
figure to the king. 


Moving, 
dragging 
M 


Humans 


Hi 
Seen once 
Seen once 


Tells a lot 
at once 


Possible 
symbols 


Symbols? 


Boxing gloves 
Leathery feel 


F, Fc 
Shape, and 
texture 


Objects 


Seen six 
times 


Retreat to 
small area 
and object. 


Some kind 
of aggression? 


YIMOUAVH ATION 


esp 
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made for the class protocol, the basic 
ratios are recorded. The psychogram for 
the class record of 1972 is shown in 
Figure 1. With scoring, the basic ratios 
and a psychogram to work with, interpre- 
tation of the class "person" can begin. It 
is possible to be quite candid in discus- 
sion of his or her assets and possible 
difficulties. Each student has some invest- 
ment in the record, but is not entirely 
responsible for it. The principles of inter- 
pretation take up the next three class 
periods. In the tenth session students 
begin to develop their own style of 
interpretation and write up the class 
person. 

During these ten sessions, as each new 
facet of the scoring, tabulating and inter- 
pretation is dealt with in class, the stu- 
dent works alone, without help or discus- 
sion, on his own personal record which he 
took during the first session. 

The second half of the quarter, that is 
the next 10 three-hour sessions are de- 


Response to Card I 


The Rorschach and Self- Understanding 


voted to a record which each student 
must administer, score, and then present 
to the class. (An extra session in which 
students administer the test to each 
other, has preceded this administration of 
the blots to some selected “‘subject.”) 
Then, using our scored and interpreted 
class record for comparison, the student- 
administered record is presented and dis- 
cussed. Copies for every member of the 
class must be provided by the student 
presenting, with scoring and psychogram 
as part of the hand-out. The interpreta- 
tion of such student-presented records, 
however, is done by the class as a whole. 
These presentations are handled, at the 
suggestion of the instructor, in many 
different ways. To start with, the class as 
a whole comments on what they consider 
to be the outstanding qualities of the 
record under consideration. On occasions 
student will spend 15 minutes or so 
drafting a couple of paragraphs of inter- 
pretation, which will then be read to the 


Lum c 
1. man’s profile — head ѕЙоџћеей ....................... de F Hd 
2. profile of Richard Nixon ... cartoon caricature de F Hd 
3, cheupibce <. a ЖӨ o o RET онар n S SE obj 
4. airplane and aerial view from above ..................... W FK obj 
5. two.clawipincers..« «ван ei vie itl vis Ба Quan pre ejes ale dq X Ep. Ad 
6. blue cheese ... dark is blue mold part and white is creamy 
lighter ра оваа ИЕ о ri Ee с food 
7. boy scout eagle emblem) га «сена осе dera rsen ла Е sign 
8. two һгеа$Ї$.............. F sex 
9, woman lying on side of hill M Нн 
10. two dogs with floppy ears, or a dog by a pool and his 
reflection in watetii, see eem RUNE. ah e oa I eden o ny D ЕМ А 
11. food particle enclosed by an amoeba .................... ds m  obj/A 
12. smoke soss + iaie t ania ИШКА ОО ИО W КС smoke 
13. coiled snake di FM A 
14. child on sled, sledding ааа ae di M H 
15.puppet <s- ierst eerte eee me seme eris serrer snes S F Hobj 
16. 18th century woman leading singing in Sunday school ...... D M H 
17. baby on beach playing with ball Begs и eo asse ОИ ен 
18. а turkish lady dancing d M Н 


"CL61 JO p10o21 ssep әц Јој uieiSouoÁsd у `1 amig 
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class for comparison а 
standing characteristics of the record may 
be listed on the board with their interpre- 
tive meaning beside them, 

The frame of reference for our inter- 
anges, we may relate at one 
| Ypothetical request from a 
referring physician, Ог we may orient our 
reports of two presented cases in such a 
Way as to reply to а hypothetical mar- 
riage counselor asking questions about a 
couple with problems. 

On his own time, Outside the class, the 
Student works on hi 
schach record 
and makes th 


nd discussion. Out- 


Í ie 300. © took this 
istruction-insight course Over the years, 
ауе 


} question “Сап one 
e too productive, too original?" Or 


otherwise stated does one ра i 
, а price for 
the wealth of associati ond 


ment, 


R. T's Commensts on Card 1 


In trying to discern 4 pattern... а 
perceptual sequencing pattern... Тат 
first struck that there is none removed 
from content, and that I telescope in 
and out, vascillating between smaller 
and larger perceptual its i 
Parent order. Is this 


flexibility, or my defenses jn optimal 
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orking order? Before perceiving the 
blot PA whole, however, I first deal 
with small edge details. The two small 
head responses undoubtedly reflect 
my apprehension about the testing 
situation, for in threatening situations 
I tend to shrink my phenomenal per- 
ceptions and tune into minutia details 
of the environment. I’ve noticed this 
many times ... that in new places, 
whether academic or social, especially 
where I’m not sure what's expected of 
me, it’s impossible for me to feel at 
ease enough to globally appraise what 
is happening. Rather, I can analytically 
dissect bits and pieces, something I’m 
quite good at. As soon as I feel 
“secure” and comfortable, however, 
my Ws and Ms do emerge... tardily, 
but they do arrive. Even in the next 
response where I venture to take a 
"global" view, I've distanced myself 
and in doing so, have given myself 
enough rope to remove myself quickly 
by tightening in the next response, 
“two-claw pincers,” : 

One of the more interesting se- 
quence of responses on this card — the 
m followed by the K — clues me into a 
conflict between feeling freely vs feel- 
ing afraid of what’s to happen when 

"m not in control. This emerges nicely 
in the response “food particle being 
engulfed by an amoeba,” Even now, 
just in commenting about it, I feel 
“queasy” and it makes perfectly good 
Sense that I am that particle being 
amorphously engulfed. This feeling of 

eing overpowered indeed invokes 
anxiety as reflected in the hazy smoki- 
ness of the next response. Following 
the “smoke” response, this uneasiness 
is epitomized in the Sexually symbolic 
snake — a dangerous and lethal penis 
poised to strike??? Sexuality is threat- 
ening to me, but I think it’s related to 
а more global fear of letting go with 
my feelings. It is much easier and 
“safer” for me to deal with people on 
an intellectual, rather than emotional/ 
Sexual level. In the next response, | 
escape by retreating behind the playful 
innocence of a child. 
, Although my M responses are not 
Immediately accessible and take some 
time before they emerge, they are 
alive, albeit small d perceptions of 
people, mostly women and children, 
dancing, singing, playing. Initially I am 
Somewhat struck that my entire record 
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is replete with lonely women (Who are 
they?) and then I glance around my 
apartment and see that all my paint- 
ings and prints and wall hangings are 
also women . . . alone, sultry, cold. To 
a large extent, they are a personal 
symbol of how I see myself as being 
alone and distanced and offset. But, at 
the same time, I don't identify with 
being lonely. Perhaps most interesting 
was my initial obliviousness to the 
biggest M on this card — a woman 
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Whereas the alone-type women on this 
card and throughout the rest is me, 
this woman certainly is not and it 
comes to mind that she might be my 
mother, the most devoutly religious 
person I know. Hmmm. 

In summary, this card nicely gleans 
how I tighten as a defensive maneuver 
for maintaining control under threat, 
how the creepy anxious feelings arise 
when I feel overpowered, how I also 
distance myself. 


leading singing in Sunday School. 
Responses to Card IX ве јр те 
l.metlins playing Violins ............................... DC CMM 
О реј BODE оа e Us eh Ns (e ee FATA aie on oie наада 2 D Е Напа 
3. cannons firing d ЕСС fire 
ORE CET CA TRIN ае оен кто ене о а IE. У Е Ad 
5. animal, horse breathing fire out nostrils .................. W ЕМС А, бге 
6. woman chasing girl... or girl being followed by shadow 
ИШНЕН dome rro N EI IE ms А Мен 
пива атару а E НС Ни пала ој W СЕ pla 
8. water, lake, beach, trees against һогі2оп.................. DS ЕСЕК ntr 
9. two skinny parents holding skinny Кій... from American 
Cos lu Loo CERO AE ЕЕ Ваз а E зулу На IS di M H 
10. moltenlava ...... du СЕ fire 
11. back of porcupine de Fe Ad 
12. Don Quixote on horse and Pancho feeding it .............. ds МЕМ НА 
13. person on large pogo stick pogoing ..................... И UH 
14. person dragging another by hair, Tarzan-Jane type .......... DMH 


15, walruses snoozing in sun 
16. hunter with hat eating apple 


17. radiation of light from tungsten coil filament 


18. bleeding madras plaid material 
19. birth... symbolic emergence ... 
20. mamillary bodies 


R. T's Comments on Card IX 


Im very much aware that I have 
and am having such tremendous diffi- 
culty in analyzing my color cards. 
And, this probably bespeaks as much 
to the difficulty I have in accepting, 
understanding, and expressing my feel- 
ings as the responses themselves indi- 
cate. Before beginning, let me say that 


ALLTAG FM A 
M Н 
SECO NS ds FC light 
PEORES AR кэз у W CF cloth ; 
W  Csym sym 
OEC NEEDED di ЕС anat 


this is my favorite of all cards and I 
finally understand why. 


I was initially drawn to the top 
detail of the card with the mythical 
merlins playing their violins. I seemed 
to have recovered somewhat from the 
emotional shock of the last card and 
attempt to more constructively chan- 
nel my color responses. There are 
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substantially more FC and M responses 

and less CF responses. After the mer- 
» lins, I "tighten" my perception via a 
sexualized anxiety response which ex- 
plodes into cannons firing. Further- 
more I seem to vacillate between the 
“fire” type responses and the constric- 
ted goat head and pelvic bones. I think 
that I might be fluctuating back and 
forth because I don't want to confront 
for any length of time the strong, yet 
misunderstood emotionally reactive 
part of myself. 

Perhaps most interesting on this 
card is the ambivalence that emerges in 
the response where I couldn't decide 
who was chasing whom. Either a 
woman was chasing a small girl, or the 
small girl was being chased by her 
shadow. Essentially, it doesn't matter, 
because it says the same thing ...I’m 
being chased and for a long time 1 
didn't know by whom ... whether it 
was the real person or the internalized 
parent. I do have a lot of ambivalent 
feelings toward my mother, which І 
haven't yet sorted through. 

The next response ("fungi") where 
all the colors run together in a blobby 
puddle probably represents the dis- 
satisfaction I’ve experienced about our 
relationship. I then distance myself 
from this puddle in a subsequent vista 
response of the terrain. And, this is my 

every favorite of all responses to the 
1 Rorschach, because the form and the 
colors are a perfect match giving rise 
à to the perception. Significant to my 
. - ambivalence about parenting are the 

two adults from American gothic hold- 
ing their child between them so 
sterilely; and this sterile coldness 
emerges in the next response of “por- 
cupine bristles.” 
There are subsequently several good 
4&.M and FM responses and the last 
+ У sequence progresses from FC, CF, to 
' C. Throughout this card there are 
several color responses that are some- 
what macabre, in that the colors tend 
to run together in a distorted way. For 
the most part, I am aware that I 
experience ту feelings as running 
together, despite attempts to disen- 
tangle them. 


R. T's Overall Statement 


The difficulty Гуе had in compiling 
A, and analyzing my Rorschach protocol 
15 most dramatically documented by 


. 
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several aspects of ту psychogram ... 
the high number of responses, the 
W:M ratio, low 2%, and high 045%. 
For the problem lies in sculpting some 
coherent order out of a kaleidescope 
of images and ideas that fuse and flow 
together. While it has always been 
difficult for me to organize papers, 
ideas, my life, this has become most 
pronounced in attempting to piece 
together aspects of my personality. 
Trying to get in touch with those 
pandora parts of myself has triggered a 
great deal of anxiety. I’ve felt very 
unhappy with myself these past few 
weeks, for there are large chunks in 
my emotional phenomenology that 
I've been unable to understand, 
especially in my attempts to do so 
now. There are a few basic givens that 
I intellectually accept about myself, I 
know that control ... of my feelings 

is a dominant and recurrent 
leitmotif in my life. I know that Pm 
highly guarded, compulsive, and self- 
critical, But at the same time, I’m 
pretty well hung together. I know that 
1 tend to encapsulate and repress my 
emotions and don’t know how to 
integrate them into the mainstream of 
my life. | know there is some ambiva- 
lence about sexuality, which I think is 
largely related to my emotional-need 
fear-of-dependency dilemma and ac- 
cented somewhat by feminist senti- 
ments, I also know that I feel really 
ambivalent about my mother, her 
relationship with my sister, and her 
relationship with me. In retrospect, 
I'm not sure that I’m happy trying to 
evaluate me these past weeks . . . I feel 
that I’ve touched on some important 
life themes, but the emotional under- 
currents that are presently in my 
phenomenal foreground remain amor- 
phous and threatening and I’m lacking 
the “W” to understand. Do attempts 
at self-analysis always have such ef- 
fects on people? 

On the other hand, I was surprised 
at how relaxing and fun taking the 
Rorschach was ... it was a flowing 
stream of images. My hypothesis is 
that if it had been administered by an 
“official” examiner, my total R would 
have dropped and my F% increased. 
To a large extent, I’m very much the 
introvert the M:C ratio connotes. On 
other personality tests (MMPI and 
16PF) I fall off the scales on introver- 
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sion. While I can be very sociable and 
party-going-ish, this happens only 
sporadically. Although I don’t see 
myself as being a very dependent 
person, it is important for me to be 
around other people. Times when Гуе 
lived totally alone and isolated, I tend 
to get bogged down in my 2455. I 
need significant other folks around to 
help me define and validate reality at 
times. Related to my copious response 
output is my most “horrible concept" 
— being bored. I think this taps my 
compulsivity more than the Rorschach 
per se. Being afraid that I won't be 
able to interest myself in life probably 
compels me to generate lots of gobble- 
dygook. When I went through my 
initial "identity crisis," it struck me 
that the world wasn't intrinsically 
interesting and that I had to make it 
so. And the stricture I placed on 
myself is avoiding the mundane and 
obvious, which probably explains why 
my dominant way of viewing the 
world is 245. 


Final Remarks 


In conclusion I should point out that 
there is much more to the Instruction- 


The Rorschach and Self- Understanding 


Insight Method than can be presented in 
one article. For instance, some of the 


topics which have not been touched on 72 


are: Are there differences between the 
Self-Evaluation and that by an outside 
Evaluator? Can careers be changed from 
deeper self-understanding? How do the 
experienced worlds of the Introvert, Ex- 
travert and Ambi-Equal responders differ 
one from the other? To what extent do 
records taken from members of a closely- 
knit family, allow unique insights? 
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including a description of the four 


quite similar to those postulated by Carl Jung. 


The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI) is a self-report inventory which 
was developed to measure the variables in 
Jung's personality typology. It consists of 
four scales; Extraversion-Introversion 
ЕН), Sensation-Intuition (S-N), Think- 
ing-Feeling (T-F), and Judgment-Percep- 
tion (J-P). The current version of the 
Indicator (Form F) was published in 
1962, and has been used in more than 
400 studies. Because its popularity ap- 
| pears to be increasing in recent years, a 
| comprehensive assessment of the internal 
and external properties of the Indicator 
seems warranted. 


The Four Personality Scales 


The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator is 
based on Carl Jung's theory (1921/1926) 
that much apparently random variation in 
human bahavior is actually quite orderly 
and consistent, due to certain basic differ- 
ences in the way people approach life. 
The underlying assumption is that every 

erson has a natural preference for one or 
ffe other pole on each of four indices, 
analagous to a natural preference for 
right- or left-handedness. 

The E-I index was designed to measure 
the person's preferred orientation to life. 
Extraverted types are regarded as being 
oriented primarily to the outer world of 
objects, people, and action, having a 
tendency to get caught up with whatever 
is happening around them. Introverted 
types have a more inward orientation and 
Ж, tend to detach themselves from the world 


around them. 
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MARCIA CARLYN 
Office of Research Consultation 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 


Summary: A comprehensive assessment of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator is presented, 
personality scales measured by the instrument, a 
summary of the scoring process, and an extensive review of intercorrelation studies, 
reliability studies, and validity studies conducted with the Indicator. Results of the studies 
indicate that the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator is an adequately reliable self-report inventory. 
The Extraversion-Introversion, Sensation-Intuition, and Thinking-Feeling scales appear to be 
relatively independent of each other, measuring dimensions of personality which seem to be 


The S-N index was designed to mea- 
sure the person's preferred way of per- 
ceiving things. Sensing types focus on 
perceptions received directly through 
their sense-organs; they notice the con- 
crete details and practical aspects of a 
situation. /ntuitive types look at things 
more vaguely, so as to get a certain 
spontaneous hunch from the unconsi- 
ous; they like to deal with abstractions, 
inferred meanings, and the hidden possi- 
bilities in a situation. 

The T-F index was designed to mea- 
sure the person's preferred way of making 
decisions. Thinking types rely on logical 
structures to put clarifying order into a 
particular situation; they are skilled at 
objectively organizing material, weighing 
the facts, and impersonally judging 
whether something is true or false, Feel- 
ing types, on the other hand, are skilled 
at understanding other people’s feelings 
and analyzing subjective impressions, 
basing their judgments on personal values, 

The J-P index was designed to measure 
the person’s preferred way of dealing 
with the outer world. Judging types are 
organized and systematic; they live in a 
planned, orderly way, aiming to regulate 
life and control it. Perceptive types are 
more curious and open-minded; they go 
through life in a flexible, spontaneous 
way, aiming to understand life and adapt 
to it. Unlike the other dimensions of 
personality measured by the Indicator, 
judgment and perception were never 
explicitly defined by Jung as independent 
functions, although the distinction be- 
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tween judging types and perceptive types 
is implied in Jungian theory. 


Scoring 


Because the aim of the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator is to determine habitual 
choices between opposites, the questions 
are set up in forced-choice form. Each 
scored item has one answer weighted in 
favor of one of the eight preferences and 
the other answer weighted in favor of the 
opposing preference. Different weights 
have been assigned to certain answers in 
ап attempt to offset social desirability 
bias (Myers, 1962, p. 86). 

The Indicator yields two types of 
Scores for each person. It classifies re- 
spondents on four dichotomous type 
Categories, and it also produces eight 
numerical scores which can be trans- 
formed into four continuous scores. 
MBTI scores may therefore be regarded as 
either dichotomous or continuous data. 


Type-Category Scores 


eight scores are interpreted as four pairs 
with the larger of each pair 
indicating 
ample, a person with an E score of 12 and 
an I score of 17 is typed as an introvert, 


The final result is that a person is 
classified as one of 16 possible types 
ISTJ, ISFJ, 


bution of personality types in a particular 
sample is usually displayed in a standard 
pee format (see McCaulley, Note 


Continuous Scores 


Determining continuous scores with 
the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator is а more 
complex procedure than determining 
type-category scores, For each of the four 
scales, the difference between the person's 
two numerical scores is calculated and 
then transformed into one continuous 
Score using the process described in the 
Manual (Myers, 1962, pp. 8-10). Four 
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continuous scores are thus calculated for 
each person, one score for each scale. 
Continuous scores are all odd numbers, 
ranging from 33 to 161, with 100 serving 
as the division-point which Separates the 
two opposing preferences. For example, a 
person with a continuous score of 143 on 
the Е-1 continuum is regarded as strongly 
introverted. Frequency distributions of 
continuous scores vary considerably, de- 
pending on the index and the sample 
(Myers, 1962, pp. 17-19). Because distri- 


butions may be platykurtic, skewed, bi EOS 


modal, or telatively normal, researchers 
should illustrate the frequency distribu- 
tions obtained with a particular sample 
(see Myers, 1962, p. 18). 


Intercorrelations of. 
MBTI Scores 


bw] 


Many researchers have investigated the... 


relative independence of the four scales 
of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator by 
computing intercorrelations between the 
scales. In some cases, MBTI scores were 
treated as dichotomous type categories 
and in other cases, MBTI scores were 
regarded as continuous data, A summary 
of intercorrelation studies using Form F 


of the Indicator with adult samples is AN 


presented below. 


Intercorrelations of 
Type-Category Scores 

The relative independence of the 
dichotomous MBTI type categories was 
examined in studies by Stricker and Ross 
(1963) and Webb (1964). In both of 
these experiments, phi coefficients were 
used 
among type categories, a statistical pro 
cedure which is likely to underestimate 
actual correlations, The results of these 
Studies are shown in Table 1 and reveal a 
Significant correlation between the S-N 
category and the J-P category for each 
sample, indicating that sensors tend to be 
judging types and intuitors tend to be 
perceptive types. The E-I, S-N, and T-F 
indices appear to be fairly independent of 
each other, lending Support to Jung’s 


to estimate the intercorrelation‘y 


theory that there are actually only three ~~ 


typological dimensions: extraversion- 


, 


x 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations of MBTI Type Categories 


v A. 


Sample 


422 Freshmen at Emory 
(Webb, 1964) 


í 300 Male Freshmen at L.I.U, 
(Stricker & Ross, 1963) 


184 Female Freshmen at 1.1.0. 
(Stricker & Ross, 1963) 


MBTI Type Categories 


Note: All reported correlation coefficients in Table 1 are phi coefficients, which 

tend to yield low estimates of true values. 
*p<.05. 
"ne 0l. 


introversion,  sensation-intuition, and 


thinking-feeling. 


Intercorrelations of 
Continuous Scores 
A considerable number of researchers 
have investigated the relative indepen- 
dence of continuous MBTI scores using 
Pearson product-moment correlations; 
Madison, Wilder, and Suddiford (Note 2), 
Myers (1962, p. 11), Richek (1969), 
Schmidt and Fretz (Note 3), Stricker and 
Ross (1963), Stricker, Schiffman, and 
Ross (1965), and Webb (1964). The 
results of these studies are shown in Table 
and are similar to the previously men- 
A ned type-category results obtained by 
Webb and by Stricker and Ross: The E-I, 
S-N, and T-F scales appear to be relatively 
independent of each other, and the S-N 
scale appears to correlate consistently 
with the J-P scale. In many of these 
studies a significant correlation was also 
found between the T-F and J-P scales. 
Both Ross (1966) and Saunders (Note 4) 
used factor analysis to examine the rela- 
tive independence of the four scales, 
obtaining results similar to those obtained 
with Pearson correlations. 


Taken together, the findings with both 
type-category scores and continuous 
scores indicate that the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator measures three dimen- 
sions of personality which are relatively 
independent of each other: extraversion- 
introversion, —sensation-intuition, and 
thinking-feeling. The instrument also 
measures a fourth dimension of person- 
ality, judgment-perception, which appears 
to be related to at least one of the other 
dimensions. Although  intercorrelation 
studies have produced rather consistent 
results, researchers should examine the 
intercorrelations between the four MBTI 
scales for a particular sample under study. 


Reliability of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 

A number of researchers have investi- 
gated the reliability of the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator, some treating MBTI 
Scores as dichotomous type categories 
and some treating scores as continuous 
data. A variety of statistical procedures 
have been employed, making it rather 
difficult to compare findings. A summary 
of reliability studies using Form.F of the 
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403 Students at Ohio State 
(Schmidt & Fretz, Note 3) 


422 Freshmen at Emory 
(Webb, 1964) 


591 Male Freshmen at Brown 
(Myers, 1962) 

300 Male Freshmen at 1.1.0. 
(Stricker & Ross, 1963) 


225 Male Freshmen at Wesleyan 
(Stricker et al., 1965) 


201 Male Freshmen at Caltech 
(Stricker et al., 1965) 


102 Male Freshmen at Princeton 
(Madison et al., Note 2) 


240 Female Freshmen at 
Pembroke (Myers, 1962) 


184 Female Freshmen at 1.110. 
(Stricker & Ross, 1963) 


300 Female Pre-Service Secon- 
dary Teachers (Richek, 1969) 


65 Female Pre-Service Elemen- 
tary Teachers (Richek, 1969) 


70 Male Pre-Service Teachers 
(Richek, 1969) 


*р< 05. 
**p« 01. 
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Table 2 
Intercorrelations of Continuous MBTI Scores 


–.07 


.07 


MBTI Scales 
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Indicator with adult samples is presented 

р below, and two aspects of reliability аге 

ağ examined: measures of internal consist- 
ency and measures of stability. 


Internal Consistency 
of Type-Category Scores 
А variety of statistical procedures have 
been used to measure the internal consist- 
ency of the dichotomous type categories 
of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. One 
approach, reported by Stricker and Ross 
(1963) and Webb (1964), has been to 
compute lower-bound estimates of reli- 
ability with Guttman's procedures, but 
such estimates are not very informative 
without corresponding upper-bound esti- 
mates, Another approach, reported by 
Myers (1963, p. 20b) and Webb (1964), 
has been to estimate split-half reliabilities 
by calculating phi correlation coefficients 
and applying the Spearman-Brown proph- 
>< есу formula. The phi coefficient, how- 
ever, is likely to underestimate the reli- 
ability of a particular type category. 
Myers' recommendation (1962, pp. 
20a-20b) is to estimate split-half reliabil- 
ities by calculating tetrachoric correlation 
coefficients and applying the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula. This approach 
yields higher reliabilities, for it assumes 
(је га нола! information: that the underly- 
ing scores are normally distributed across 
each index. Reliability estimates based on 
tetrachoric r’s will probably be too high, 
however, because the tetrachoric correla- 
tion depends on a strict assumption of 
normality (Nunnally, 1967, p. 123), and 
frequency distributions of Indicator 
scores are generally not normal. 
For any particular sample, actual type- 
{S.eategory reliabilities can be expected to 
fall somewhere between estimates derived 
with phi coefficients and estimates de- 
rived with tetrachoric coefficients. Re- 
searchers estimating the reliability of the 
type categories (Hoffman, 1974; Myers, 
1962, p. 20b; Webb, 1964) have reported 
phi coefficients ranging from :55 to .65 
i (E-I), .64 to .73 (S-N), .43 to .75 (T-F), 
and .58 to .84 (J-P). Tetrachoric coeffi- 
cients have been reported ranging from 
" 70 to .81 (ЕЈ), .82 to .92 (S-N), .66 to 
! ^5. 90 (ТЕ), and .76 to .84 (J-P). Estimated 
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reliabilities of type categories appear to 
be satisfactory in most cases, although 
there is а rather wide range between 
conservative and liberal estimates of in- 
ternal consistency. 


Internal Consistency 
of Continuous Scores 

Researchers have used various methods 
to estimate the reliability of continuous 
scores. Myers (1962, p.20) developed a 
split-half procedure involving Pearson 
product-moment correlations, Webb 
(1964) used a split-half procedure similar 
to Myers’ method, and Stricker and Ross 
(Note 5) used Cronbach's Coefficient 
Alpha. The three procedures have pro- 
duced similar results, with reported coef- 
ficients ranging from .76 to .82 (E-I), .75 
to .87 (S-N), .69 to .86 (T-F), and .80 to 
.84 (J-P). Estimated reliabilities of con- 
tinuous scores are somewhat higher than 
estimates of type-category reliability be- 
cause information is lost in changing from 
continuous scores to dichotomous cate- 
gories, 

Although internal-consistency studies 
have usually produced acceptable reliabil- 
ities for both continuous and dichoto- 
mous scores, researchers should examine 
the internal-consistency reliabilities of 
MBTI scores for a particular sample under 
study. 


Stability of 
Type-Category Scores 

Test-retest data for MBTI type-cate- 
gory scores have been reported for four 
samples; Studies by Levy, Murphy, and 
Carlson (1972), Stalcup (1968), and 
Stricker and Ross (1964a) involved col- 
lege students, and a study by Wright 
(1966) involved elementary school teach- 
ers. The proportion of agreement be- 
tween the original and the retest type 
classifications for each of these experi- 
ments is shown in Table 3. In every case 
the proportion of agreement was signifi- 
cantly higher than would be expected by 
chance. 

The college populations appear to have 
maintained reasonably stable scores over 
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Table 4 


* 


Test-Retest Correlation Coefficients for Continuous MBTI Scores 


Sample 


MBTI Scales 


287 Female Students at Howard 
Retested after 2 Months 
| (Levy et al., 1972) 


146 Male Students at Howard 
Retested after 2 Months 
(Levy et al., 1972) 


.80 69 73 80 


41 Male Students at Amherst 
..  Retested after 14 Months 
24 (Stricker & Ross, 19642) 


48 69 


a period of time, with a clear majority of 
the subjects displaying either complete 
stability or a shift in only one of the four 
basic variables. 
Wright's (1966) study of 94 elemen- 
teachers is even more impressive. 
en the teachers were retested six years 
after they had originally taken the Indica- 
tor, 61% of them remained in the same 
category on all four scales. Also, each of 
the four scales appeared highly stable 
when considered separately. Wright’s 
findings indicate that the test-retest corre- 
lations for type categories may be excep- 
tionally high for teachers who remain in 
e same school district for at least six 
years. Perhaps stability of scores is a 
function of occupation or age. Further 
research is needed to examine test-retest 
data with different occupational groups 
and different age groups. 


Stability of 
Continuous Scores 

In two of the four retest studies, 
test-retest correlation coefficients were 
ted for continuous MBTI scores: 


the study by Levy et al. (1972) and the 


study by Stricker and Ross (1964a). 
Pearson product-moment correlations 
were all significant at the .01 level and 
appear reasonable for a self-report inven- 
tory (see Table 4). One interesting finding 
is that the female students’ scores were 
more consistent over a period of time 
than those of their male counterparts. 
Test-retest data is scantly, however, and 
there is an urgent need for additional 
long-range studies involving larger popula- 
tions of males and females. 


Validity of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 


The validity of the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator is dependent on how well it 
measures what it was intended to mea- 
sure: the theoretical constructs of Jung’s 
typology. Three types of validity are 
examined below: content validity, predic- 
tive validity, and construct validity. 
Content Validity 

Myers’ extensive account of the con- 
struction of the Indicator (1962, pp. 
83-87) includes the criteria used for 
choosing and scoring items, and provides 
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considerable evidence for the instru- 
ment's content validity. Stricker and Ross 
(Note 5) also examined item content, 
concluding that the S-N and T-F scales 
seem largely consistent with their corres- 
ponding conceptual definitions, but the 
E-I and J-P scales may measure something 
quite different from the dimensions 
postulated by Myers in the MBTI Manual. 
The question has not been settled, but it 
would appear from an inspection of the 
scored items that the E-I, S-N, and T-F 
scales are generally consistent with the 
content of Jung's typological theory. 

Another type of evidence for content 
validity was obtained by Bradway (1964) 
in а study involving 28 Jungian analysts. 
The analysts were asked to classify them- 
selves according to the E-I, S-N, and T-F 
type categories, and comparisons were 
then made between self-typing and MBTI 
typing. There was 100% agreement on E-I 
classification, 68% agreement on S-N clas- 
sification, 61% agreement on T-F classifi- 
cation, and 43% agreement on all three 
dimensions. The E-I index thus proved to 
be remarkably valid for the sample of 
Jungian analysts, 

Additional evidence for content valid- 
ity has been obtained by correlating 
subjects’ MBTI scores with their scores on 
the Gray-Wheelwright Questionnaire 
(Gray & Wheelwright, 1946), another 
instrument designed to identify Jungian 
types. The Gray-Wheelwright is similar to 
the Indicator in that it uses continuous 
Scores to assign subjects to type cate- 
gories, but it has no J-P scale. 

Bradway’s study (1964) of 28 Jungian 
analysts compared their scores on the two 
instruments, and found that 96% of the 
analysts received the same E-I classifica- 
tion with both tests, 75% received the 
same S-N classification, 72% received the 
same T-F classification, and 54% received 
identical classifications on all three 
dimensions with both tests. The propor- 
tion of agreement between the tests was 
significantly higher than would be expec- 
ted by chance. 

Stricker and Ross (1964b) compared 
continuous scores received on the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator and the Gray- 
Wheelwright using a sample of 47 male 


college students. The two E-I scales ex- 
hibited a .79 correlation, the S-N scales 
showed a .58 correlation, and the ТЕ 
scales showed a .60 correlation. All three 
correlations were significant at the .01 
level, and lend support to Myers' conten- 
tion that "both tests are reflecting the 
same basic realities, that is, the Jungian 
opposites which both were designed to 
reflect" (1962, p. 22). 


Predictive Validity 

Four studies have examined the Ілӣі- 
cator's ability to predict choice of major 
and success in college. Goldschmid 
(1967) derived regression equations to 
forecast college major for two samples of 
undergraduates, and found that the Indi- 
cator's scales had moderate predictive 
validity. In another study, Conary (1966) 
predicted that certain specific personality 
types in his sample of 1709 enterin, 
freshmen would be more likely than “? 
other types to receive good grades and to 
make specific curricula choices during 
their freshman year, and the predictions 
were substantiated. Stricker et al. (1965) 
conducted a similar study with three 
samples of entering freshmen and conclu- 
ded that the Indicator's scales had some 
ability to predict GPA and dropout, but 
this ability varied considerably with ће | 
nature of the sample. They found that a 
contingency measure combining all four 
type categories generally had greater pre- 
dictive validity than did the individual 
scales. 

Using a very small sample, Saunders 
(Note 6) predicted the relative likelihood 
that 13 Rockefeller Theological Fellows 
would adjust to their role as divinity, 
students. The predictions, based on МВТ! 
Scores and a measure of "strain," were 
recorded in a letter in the form of a 
rank-ordering of types. Results showed 
that five of the first six students in rank 
order decided to continue their theologi- 
cal education the following year, whereas 
Six of the last seven dropped out, a 
finding which is significant beyond the 
:01 level. Saunders? sample was small, # 
however, and contaminating variables 
may have influenced the results. aS 

The studies cited above suggest that 
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.the Indicator has moderate predictive 
^a Validity in certain areas. Additional 
9W studies are needed if the instrument is to 
be used to help make decisions about 


people. 


Construct Validity 
Several researchers have used factor 
analysis to investigate the relationship 
between the constructs measured by the 
Indicator and constructs measured by 
other tests. Saunders (Note 4) compared 
the continuous MBTI scores of 1132 
subjects with their scores on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (AVL), 
an instrument based on Spranger's theory 
of types. Factor analysis revealed that the 
four Jungian type dimensions formed a 
* good simple structure and both instru- 
ments appeared to be measuring related 
constructs. In studies by Madison et al. 
„(Моје 2) and by Ross (1966), factor 
analysis was used to relate a variety of 
tests to the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. 
In all of the studies, the four MBTI scales 
tended to have substantial loadings on 
different factors, lending support to 
Myers and Briggs’ premise of a four- 
dimensional interlocking structure of per- 
sonality. 
Numerous correlation studies have 
“сеп conducted with the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator comparing MBTI scores 
with scores on other instruments, Al- 
though there have been few attempts to 
specify beforehand the expected behavi- 
ors of each personality type, a wealth of 
circumstantial evidence has been gathered 
and results appear to be quite consistent 
with Jungian theory. 
а Æ- validity. Extraverted types appear 
4, like action and getting involved in new 
situations. Their scores on a number of 
tests indicate that they tend to be talka- 
tive, gregarious, and impulsive, with 
underlying needs for dominance, exhibi- 
tion, and affiliation (Myers, 1962, pp. 
B4-B-6; Ross, 1966; Webb, 1964; Stricker 
& Ross, Note 5). They are generally more 
competitive than introverted types, and 
are much more likely to be rated as 
“active” by faculty members (Ross, Note 
КА 7), In high school, extraverts report that 
they like to work on group projects, 
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make reports to the class, and engage in 
team competitions (McCaulley & Natter, 
Note 8). Vocationally, they prefer active 
jobs in which they can interact with 
others, such as salesman, personnel direc- 
tor, social worker, public administrator, 
or athletic director (Stricker & Ross, 
1964b). 

Studies indicate that introverted types 
would rather reflect before acting and 
they enjoy working alone. They score 
high on scales of self-sufficiency and are 
rated by faculty as more solitary and less 
carefree than extraverts (Myers, 1962, pp. 
B5-B6; Stricker & Ross, Note 5; Ross, 
Note 7). On tests of aptitude, abstract 
reasoning, reading ability, and aesthetic 
values, they usually score significantly 
higher than average (Myers, 1962, pp. B3, 
B8-B9; Stricker & Ross, 1964b; Stricker 
et al., 1965; Webb, 1964; Saunders, Note 
4). Introverts as a group are attracted to 
technical-scientific professions and other 
vocations which allow them to work 
alone, such as mathematician, engineer, 
dentist, artist, writer, printer, farmer, or 
carpenter (Stricker & Ross, 19645), 

S-N validity. Research indicates that a 
preference for sensing leads to an interest 
in what is solid and real (McCaulley & 
Natter, Note 8). Sensors tend to be 
attracted to practical vocations, such as 
business administration, sales, office man- 
agement, banking, veterinary medicine, 
farming, and police work (Stricker & 
Ross, 1964b). One of the first MBTI 
studies (Laney, 1949) revealed that sens- 
ing types were much more likely to stay 
employed with a utility company than 
were intuitive types, particularly in jobs 
requiring mechanical ability. As a group, 
sensors usually score extremely high on 
the Economic scale of the AVL (Myers, 
1962, p. B3; Saunders, Note 4). On other 
personality inventories they consistently 
place a high value on authority and work, 
and are likely to be rated by faculty as 
cooperative, pragmatic, and willing to 
take direction (Ross, Note 7). In school, 
sensing types report that they like to 
proceed orderly toward well-defined goals 
and they learn especially well with audio- 
visual aids, such as films and television 
(McCaulley & Natter, Note 8). These 
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findings support the theory that sensors 
have a factual orientation and a strong 
need for order. 

Research indicates that intuitors like 
to use their minds and have considerable 
tolerance for complexity (Myers, 1962, 
pp. В5-В6; Madison et al, Note 2; 
Stricker & Ross, Note 5), As a group, 
they score high on the Aesthetic and 
Theoretical scales of the AVL, and excel 
on tests of reading ability, concept mast- 
ery, arithmetic reasoning, and general 
knowledge (Myers, 1962, pp. B3, B8-B9; 
Stricker & Ross, 1964b; Stricker et al., 
1965; Webb, 1964; Madison et al., Note 
2; Saunders, Note 4; McCaulley & Natter, 
Note 8). Compared with sensing types, 
intuitors spend more time each week on 
non-required reading, and they prefer 
teachers who give open-ended instruc- 
tions and allow them to use their own 
initiative (McCaulley & Natter, Note 8). 
Intuitive types generally express a strong 
need for autonomy and have a positive 
attitude toward change (Myers, 1962, p. 
134; Madison et al., Note 2), They are 
more likely than sensing types to be rated 
by faculty as imaginative (Ross, Note 7), 
which is consistent with MacKinnon’s 
findings (1966) that over 90% of the 
creative writers, architects, research 
Scientists, and mathematicians studied at 
the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research were intuitive types. Intui- 
tion pons to be stimulated by novelty 
and change, and research indicates that 
one consequence may be a high job 
turnover rate when intuitors are placed in 
mechanical and clerical jobs (Laney, 
1949), They usually prefer professional 
vocations which allow them more auton- 
omy, such as psychologist, architect, 
artist, musician, minister, writer, chem- 
ists, or physicist (Stricker & Ross, 
1964b). These findings support the 
theory that intuitive types would rather 
consider the possibilities of a situation 
than the practical facts, 

T-F validity. Thinking types tend to be 
objective, analytical, and logical in mak- 
ing decisions. Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS) scores indicate that 
thinkers have strong needs for order, 
autonomy, dominance, achievement, and 
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endurance (Myers, 1962, p. B4). They are 
more likely than feeling types to have а _ 
sitive attitude toward work and good 
study habits (Myers, 1962, p. B4; Ross, 
1966; Stricker & Ross, 1964b; Stricker & 
Ross, Note 5; McCaulley & Natter, Note 
8). In high school, thinking types report 
that they learn best from the lecture 
approach and do well on exams (Mc- 
Caulley & Natter, Note 8). As a group, 
they score very high on the Theoretical 
scale of the AVL, and excel on tests of 


mechanical aptitude (Myers, 1962, p. B3; => 


Saunders, Note 4; McCaulley & Natter, 
Note 8). They are generally attracted to 
vocations which require logical thinking, 
such as scientific, technical, and business 
professions (Stricker & Ross, 1964b). 

Feeling types appear to be extremely 
interested in human values and inter- 
personal relationships. As a group, they 
score high on the Social and Religious. .. 
scales of the AVL, and their EPPS scores 
indicate strong needs for nurturance and 
affiliation (Myers, 1962, pp. B3-B4; Saun- 
ders, Note 4). They are generally rated by 
faculty as "pleasant," yet they report 
having more free-floating anxiety than 
thinking types (Myers,. 1962, pp. B5-B6; 
Stricker & Ross, Note 4; Ross, Note 7). 
In school, feeling types enjoy working on 
group projects and learn best in a settin| 
that is harmonious (McCaulley & Natter, 
Note 8). They tend to be attracted to the 
helping professions, such as teaching, 
preaching, counseling, nursing, social 
work, and customer relations (Stricker & 
Ross, 1964b). 

J-P validity. Judging types are gener- 
ally rated as being responsible, industri- 
ous, and steady workers (Ross, Note 7). 
They tend to have much better study Й 
habits than perceptive types, perhaps 
because of their positive attitude toward 
work (Myers, 1962, pp. B5, B8; Richek & 
Bown, 1968; Stricker & Ross, 1964b). In 
high school, judging types report that 
they usually follow a study schedule, 
p rdg their time each day, and are 
Seldom late in completing assignments 
(McCaulley & Natter. Noté 8). ка might 
be expected, they generally get higher 


grades than perceptive types, and tend to ^^ 


be “over-achievers” (Myers, 1962, pp. 
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39-43; Webb, 1964; McCaulley & Natter, 
+ _ Note 8). Judging types appear to have a 
f strong need for order, liking to have 
things decided and settled (Ross, 1966; 
McCaulley & Natter, Note 8). Research 
indicates that they have a remarkable 
capacity for endurance and would be 
more likely to stick with a job than 
change jobs (Laney, 1949). They are 
generally attracted to vocations requiring 
administrative skills, particularly business- 
oriented professions (Stricker & Ross, 
1964b). : 

Research supports the theory that 
perceptive types are spontaneous, flexi- 
ble, and open-minded. They usually score 
high on measures of impulsiveness and 
express a strong need for autonomy 
(Myers, 1962, pp. B4-B-6; Webb, 1964; 
Madison et al., Note 2; Stricker & Ross, 
Note 5). On tests of abstract reasoning 
; ability and scholastic aptitude, perceptive 

types generally do better than judging 

types, but they tend to get lower grades 

in school (Myers, 1962, pp. 39-43; 

Stricker et al., 1965; Webb, 1964; Мс- 

Caulley & Natter, Note 8), Performing 

below capacity may be due to their 

tendencies to procrastinate, to place а 

higher value on play than work, and to be 

less competitive than judging types 
(Myers, 1962, pp. B5-B6; Webb, 1964; 
Ross, Note 7; McCaulley & Natter, Note 

8). Research indicates that perceptive 
types enjoy change, have a high tolerance 

for complexity, and tend to be attracted 

to such professions as writing, art, music, 
chology, architecture, and advertising 

Myers, 1962, p. B4; Stricker & Ross, 
1964b; Webb, 1964; Madison et al., Note 


ip Validity of type combinations. Myers’ 
research (Note 9) with different popula- 
tions indicates that certain type combina- 
tions are attracted to certain fields. For 
example, ST types predominate in busi- 
ness and administration, SF types are 
attracted to sales and service professions, 
NF types generally outnumber other 
types in fields involving counseling or 
writing, and NT types tend to go into 
science and research, In addition, Miller’s 
study (1966) of law students, Myers and 
Davis's study (Note 10) of medical stu- 
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dents, and Saunders’ studies (Note 6) of 
theology students have revealed that cer- 
tain types tend to drop out of these 
professions. As might be expected, the 
types that drop out are usually the types 
that are least represented in the particular 
field. 

Whether or not the individual indices 
of the Indicator, when taken in combina- 
tion, tend to modify each other and 
produce unique effects is a question 
which has not been settled. Studies which 
have examined interaction effects be- 
tween the scales have shown inconsistent 
results (Stricker & Ross, 1964a; Stricker 
et al., 1965; Ross, 1966; Saunders, Note 
4; Lawrence & DeNovellis, Note 11). 

The numerous studies of construct 
validity summarized above suggest that 
the individual scales of the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator measure important dimen- 
sions of personality which seem to be 
quite similar to those postulated by Jung. 
Findings indicate that MBTI scores "'re- 
late meaningly to a large number of 
variables including personality, ability, 
interest, value, aptitude and performance 
measures, academic choice, and behavior 
ratings" (Mendelsohn, 1965, p. 322), The 
Indicator appears to be a reasonably valid 
instrument which is potentially useful for 
a variety of purposes. 
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Some Psychological Characteristics of Prostitutes 


JOHN E. EXNER, Jr., JOYCE WYLIE, ANTONNIA LEURA, TRACEY PARRILL 
Long Island University and Rorschach Workshops 


Summary: 


Ninety-five prostitutes, differentiated into five intra-occupational categories 


based on their method of operation, and an equal number of nonprostitute demographically 
matched controls, were interviewed and administered the WAIS Vocabulary subtest, the 
MMPI, and the Rorschach. The data reveal that prostitutes on the upper end of the 
intra-occupational scale, such as call girls and those working in-house, are not significantly 
different from the nonprostitute controls, At the other end of the intra-occupational scale, 
street-walkers appear to be less mature and more dependent than their controls. Part-time 
prostitutes, such as housewives and drug dependent subjects, yield major indices of 


psychopathology. 


The age old profession of the courte- 
san has frequently been the center of 
controversy. Generally, these controvers- 
ies have focused on legal and/or moral 
issues, Legal prostitution appears to have 
existed for centuries in many parts of the 
world, usually but not always under state 
control. Other political sub-divisions have 
staunchly persisted in identifying prosti- 
tution as illegal, mainly on the premises 
that it is immoral and leads to social 
destructiveness. This latter position has 
often been defended by implications that 
prostitution is related to a variety of 
social evils such as alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, delinquency, and crime. It is usually 
in this context that prostitutes are fre- 
quently described as psychological 
misfits, floundering in a pathological state 
of helplessness and confusion, and leading 
à life of enslavement to notoriously bru- 
tal masters (pimps) which, in turn, leads 
to the perpetuation of their own feelings 
of self-hatred. 

The literature concerning prostitution 
is reasonably extensive, although scientif- 
ically sparse. Most reports fall into a 
socio-anthropological study format. They 
have generally yielded negative conclu- 
sions regarding the psychology of the 
prostitute, describing her variously as, 
impoverished (Wilson, 1959), frigid and 
aggressive toward men (Choisy, 1961), 
evolving from severe family disorganiza- 
tion and early exposure to prostitution 


This study was partially supported by a 
grant from the Valley-Crowne Foundation for 
the Study of Social Issues. 


(Gray, 1973), and evolving from early 
sexual experience (Khalaf, 1967). Green- 
wald (1958) has suggested that prosti- 
tutes are -characterized by a confused 
self-image, an inability to establish warm 
interpersonal relations, loneliness, limited 
emotional controls, and feelings of isola- 
tion and worthlessness. 

Some studies appear more favorable to 
the prostitute. Hirschi, (1962) reports 
that there is no basis for the conclusion 
that the prostitute is "unhappy" with her 


. Occupational role. Esselstyn (1968) sug- 


gests that most of the reasons that 
women select prostitution as an occupa- 
tion are quite "rational." Nedoma and 
Sipova.(1972a, 1972b) and Sipova and 
Nedoma (1972) completed a series of 
studies concerning a large group of prosti- 
tutes їп Czechoslavakia. They report that 
While prostitutes do have significantly 
more domineering mothers and families 
"torn by dissension," they do not differ 
significantly from a control group for 
interest in sex; however, they do experi- 
ence orgasm less frequently and are less 
interested in entering permanent relation- 
Ships. Roebuck and McNamara (1973) 
have suggested that prostitution can be a 
relatively stable, and even flourishing 
occupation in parts of Mexico, with no 
apparent psychopathology among those 
selecting this profession. 

The impetus for the current study 
derived from a "test battery" submitted 
as a requirement in an assessment course. 
The evaluation of the subject by the 
student involved concluded with the re- 
marks, “This is clearly a disturbed person, 
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having lived a schizoid life, and now on 
` i the brink of an active schizophrenic 
condition." The test data showed no such 
evidence, and on pursuing the matter 

further it was learned that the subject (a 

volunteer) did work as a prostitute (and 

the student had assumed that anyone of. 
this occupational style must be pathologi- 
cal). Тһе. apparent conflict between the 
expected (she was a prostitute) and the 
observed (the test data were quite nor- 
mal) provoked a pilot investigation to 
termine if prostitutes would be willing 
subjects for a psychological study. Conse- 
- quently, using the original subject as a 

contact, four “street-walkers” were re- 

cruited as subjects from the mid-town 

. New York area. Each was reimbursed $30 
to undergo approximately two hours of 
psychological testing plus a brief inter- 
view. Two female examiners were used, 

ministering the Vocabulary subtest of 

e WAIS, the MMPI (Form R), and the 

Rorschach. The cooperation of these 

pilot subjects-was quite encouraging, but 

raised an unexpected issue regarding the 
recruitment of additional subjects. Two 
of the pilot subjects noted that they were 
hopeful of “improving” their intra-occu- 

pational status, that is, moving from a 

street-walker role to a full-time “in- 

L se" role. Further questioning revealed 

ere is a rather distinct, although 
occaMonally overlapping, class differenti- 
ation among prostitutes. Some are exclu- 
sively "call girls," operating by phone 

^. with a high priced clientele, and usually 
maintaining very expensive living accom- 
modations. Others work ‘exclusively "in- 
house," such as massage parlors, photo 
itudios, brothels, etc. on a formal com- 

'Pilission basis. A third group works the 

streets and the bars, and occasionally are 
“on call" to a house when business is 
brisk. 

"d This information appeared to argue 
against а random selection of prostitutes 
and in favor of some stratified sampling. 

'. [t also generated a basic hypothesis for 
the study. Namely, that the lower on the 
intra-occupational scale a subject might 
“stand,” the greater the probability of 


E psychopathology manifesting itself in test 


і 


data. 
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Method 


Subjects 

The original design called for three 
groups of prostitutes, each consisting of 
20 subjects, with each subject being 
matched to a nonprostitute on the basis 
of age, marital status, education com- 
pleted, and socio-economic classification 
of the father's occupation. The differenti- 
ation of the prostitutes into the three 
groups was based on their usual method 
of operation: Class I (Call Girls), Class II 
(In-House), Class Ш (Street-Walkers). 
Each prostitute subject was asked to 
recruit additional subjects for the study. 


Shortly after the study began, it be- 
came apparent that the differentiation of 
prostitutes was insufficient, primarily 
because of a substantial variance among 
the Class IIL group. Some of the Street- 
Walkers are basically prostitutes making a 
living at their work. Conversely, some are 
addicts who use prostitution as a means 
of paying for their habit; and a third 
group of Street-Walkers are housewives 
from suburban areas who commute to the 
city during the day and generally do not 
work later than 5:00 p.m.. Consequently, 
Group Ш was redefined as the basic 
Street-Walker, and two new groups cre- 
ated: Group IV (Housewives), and Group 
V (Addicts). This required an increase in 
the number of subjects, adding two new 
prostitute groups of 20 each, plus 40 
additional demographically matched con- 
trols. Unfortunately, a variety of compli- 
cations made for difficulty in recruiting 
subjects for Class IV and Class V so that 
by the end of the study, data had been 
collected for only 10 subjects in each of 
those two groups. Interestingly, the co- 
operation of subjects in Classes I, II, and 
П was very good and the sizes of each of 
е groups was ultimately increased to 

The accumulation of data for each of 
the prostitute groups appears to confirm 
that five classifications are appropriate, 

Class I: (Call Girls) The "upper class" 
of the profession. She usually works from 
her own apartment by call which may 
come to her directly or through an 
intermediary who is given a weekly re- 
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tainer plus а small commission. Some- 
times she will maintain a separate busi- 
ness apartment, by herself or on agree- 
ment with one or two other Class I girls. 
She prefers one client per working day 
and frequently serves as a companion to 
the client for social functions such as 
dinner, the theatre, etc. Typical fees are 
from $200 to $500 per day. She does not 
have a "pimp" and rarely, if ever, has 
legal problems. More than half of the 
Class | sample also have other occupa- 
tional aspirations, with a modeling career 
or the completion of graduate school the 
most common goals, 

Class II: (In-House Girls) The “middle 
class" of the profession. Works in an 
establishment on a commission basis plus 
Whatever "tips" or special arrangements 
she can manage. While some work in 
formal brothels, most select massage 
parlors, health spas and photo studios as 
the convenient place of business, mainly 
because there are more legal safeguards. 
Her typical day involves multiple clients 
Гог relatively brief periods although she 
will frequently give her private telephone 
number to generous clients in hopes of 
developing a call girl style. She is far less 
selective concerning clients than the Class 
I prostitute, and she is likely to maintain 
close friendships with other prostitutes. 
Class II subjects generally do not have 
other types of employment, and most do 
not have specific occupational goals. In- 
stead, they frequently discuss their future 
in terms of marriage or the ownership of 
a small business, A small percentage do 
have “pimps” who Specifically solicit for 
them but most do not. Rather, they 
usually enter into a business relationship 
with the proprietor of the establishment 
in which they work concerning medical 
and legal protection. 

Class ШІ: (Street-Walkers) The “lower 
middle class" of the profession. As a 
group, the age distribution among Street- 
Walkers seems bimodal, that is, being 
generally younger or older than Class | 
and Class II subjects. Nearly 75% do have 
"pimps" who solicit for them, but more 
importantly, maintain them in terms of 
living accommodations, legal and health 
care, etc, Class Ш subjects are quite 
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friendly with each other and yet, they are 
also very competitive. Their place of ; 
work varies considerably, using a “group Ж 
pad” in some instances, more commonly 
а permissive hotel, or in many instances, 
the temporary residence of the client. 
Their fees are also much more variable, 
often depending on the day of the week, 
time of day, and general demand for 
services, Their future goals are the most 
ill-defined, usually identified as some 
unrealistic form of early retirement. Class 
IH subjects have a unique “grapevine” 
system of communication which usually 
centers on the selection of work areas. 
For example, they can typically cite 
names and locations of forthcoming con- 
ventions together with estimates of num- 
ber of attendees. They are also acutely 
aware of police actions and frequently, in 
small groups, plan strategies to avoid legal 
involvements, They appear to experience y_ 
the greatest variety of "sexual demands” ~ 
from clients and have a considerably 
higher incidence of being “ripped off” by 
clients, which rarely occurs among Class I 
and Class II subjects. 

Class IV: (Commuter Housewives) 
This is a small and unique group among 
prostitutes. They function very much like 
the Class III Street-Walker Group, but 
they have very little contact with other" 
prostitutes. Unlike subjects in Classes I, 
П, and Ш, they do not work daily, 
instead averaging two days per week. 
Most indicate that they are involved with 
prostitution to supplement the family 
income, however, 8 of our 10 subjects 
admitted to frequent and heavy gambling. 
Four of the 10 indicated that their 
husbands were aware of, and approved, of” 
the prostitution. The majority of their 
Work seems restricted to the “long lunch 
hour" business; however, several indica- 
ted that afternoon "tourist trade" is also 
à viable target during warmer months. 
These subjects do not have “pimps” and 
only one had a history of prostitution 
prior to marriage. 

Class V: (Street-Walker Addicts) This 
seems to be the “lower class” of the 
profession. They tend to function simi- 


larly to the Class III prostitutes but often 7 


rely more on solicitors to bring business 
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to them. Their living arrangements are 

generally much more impoverished than 
CES of the other subjects and their fees 
appear to vary according to the severity 
of their drug dependence. All 10 of the 
subjects in this group had been through 
medical de-toxification at least once, and 
seven had been, or continue to be in- 
volved with Methadone programs. They 
work less than Class HI prostitutes but 
more frequently than Class IV prosti- 
tutes, They also have fewer close friend- 
‘ships with other prostitutes than do Class 
III subjects. 

Controls: These subjects were recruit- 
ed from a variety of sources, including 
professional women (lawyers, teachers, 
social workers, sales personnel, nurses), 
some housewives, and a variety of office 
workers, waitresses, maids, cooks, and 
cleaning women. Each was selected as a 
"demographic" control, being matched to 
а prostitute subject for age, marital 
status, and completed education. 


Procedure 

АЙ subjects were offered a $25 reim- 
bursement for volunteering for the 
project. Each had the alternative of re- 
ceiving the $25 or having it donated to a 
cified charity in their name. Six fe- 
gle examiners, three postdoctoral and 
predoctoral, and all having consider- 
able assessment experience, were used for 
all data collection, which required slightly 
less than three hours per subject. Examin- 
ers were assigned randomly to subjects so 
that, in most instances, the examiner 
testing a prostitute subject had no con- 
tact with the control “match” for that 
py ct. Each session began with the 
pletion of one-half of а semi-struc- 
tured interview focusing on demographic 
features. Testing then ensued, which in- 
cluded the WAIS Vocabulary subtest, the 
Rorschach, and the MMPI (Form R). 
After the testing was completed, the 
| second half of the semi-structured inter- 
view occurred. This segment of the inter- 
view focused primarily on sexual history 
and practices. The MMPIs were machine- 
scored, and a skilled technician, unawaré 
of the nature of the project, scored the 

Vocabulary subtest and the Rorschach. 
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Results 


Some of the data concerning basic 
demographic features of the five prosti- 
tute groups and their controls аге pro- 
vided in Table 1. While it is important to 
recognize the fact that these data have 
been derived from interviews, and thus 
are dependent on the honesty of the 
reporting subject, some of the differences 
between the prostitite groups, and be- 
tween a specific group and its control are 
striking. The difference in completed 
education appears to differentiate clearly 
across the groups. АП Class I subjects 
have some college experience, and in fact, 
18 of the 25 Class I prostitutes have 
completed at least the baccalaureate. 
Nine Class II prostitutes are college gradu- 
ates, while none of the Class III, IV, or V 
subjects have achieved that level of educa- 
tion. Class V subjects show the lowest 
level of completed education and this is 
probably related to the significantly low 
WAIS vocabulary scores recorded for that 
group. While each of the prostitute 
groups, except Class IV, earn substan- 
tially more money than their Controls, it 
is possibly more interesting to note the 
average income differences across those 
groups. 


Table 2 provides some information 
concerning family structure and sexual 
history for each of the groups. These data 
reveal that there are very few differences 
between а given prostitute group and the 
Controls for that group, with the excep- 
tion of Group V where the prostitute 
(addicts) have had significantly more 
abortions and homosexual experiences, 
more one parent families, and achieve 
orgasm significantly less. The items re- 
garding the frequency of orgasm, the 
incidence of homosexuality, and the cha- 
otic family seem especially interesting in 
that much of the literature concerning 
prostitution offers evidence and/or specu- 
lation that prostitutes generally come 
from chaotic families, are more oriented 
toward homosexuality, and have a very 
low frequency of orgasm. The data in 
Table 2 appear to contradict all of those 
postulates, except for the small group of 
Class V subjects. 
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MMPI data were analyzed using а 
series of analyses of variance with the 
Sheffe test applied in instances where the 
F ratio was significant. The Sheffe was 
selected because of its applicability to 
groups of unequal size and its versatility 
for use in post hoc comparisons between 
specific groups. The MMPI data are 
shown in Table 3. Examination of these 
data reveals that the Class | and П 
prostitutes differ only incidentally from 
their respective control groups, while the 
Class IIl prostitutes differ from their 
controls on five of the 13 scales. The 
greatest. differences, however, occur for 
the Class IV and Class V prostitutes. Each 
of these two groups differs significantly 
from their controls on seven of the 13 
scales, and possibly more important, they 
differ significantly from the other three 
prostitute groups in almost as many 
instances. Taken as groups, the Class IV 
and Class V prostitutes manifest many 
more indications of psychopathology 
than any of the control groups, or any of 
the other three prostitute groups. 

After the Rorschachs had been scored 
by the technician having no awareness of 
the purpose of the project, they were 
computer coded for 124 variables. The 
bulk of these data were reduced to 
proportions to provide some control for 
variation in number of responses across 
the protocols (Exner, 1974). Most of 
these data were approached using analy- 
ses of variance, followed by a Duncan 
Multiple Range Test to study specific 
differences. In some instances, where the 
use of proportions was impractical, analy- 
$ез were completed using the Wilcoxon 
Matched Pairs Signed Ranks Test. Table 4 
includes information regarding the aver- 
age total number of Rorschach answers 
for each group, plus data for 11 basic 
Structural Summary features. As with the 
MMPI data, the .05 level was established 
as the minimal criterion by which a 
difference would be deemed significant. 

Most Rorschach data not included in 
Table 4 revealed very few significant 
differences, and no consistency. For in- 
stance, the proportions of W, D, and Dd 
answers was essentially the same for all 
groups, with Class I prostitutes and con- 
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trols yielding the highest frequency of W, 
and Class V prostitutes giving the greatest 
frequency of Dd answers. Class III prosti- 
tutes gave the highest frequency of Space 
responses, but not significantly higher 
than their controls or three of the four 
other prostitute groups. Class V prosti- 
tutes gave the lowest frequency of whole 
Human responses, significantly fewer 
than their controls and the other four 
prostitute groups. Class I prostitutes and 
controls gave the highest frequency af 
"organized" (2) responses, but not signifi- У 
cantly higher than the Class II and Ш 
groups. One important finding, not in- 
cluded in Table 4 concerns the frequency 
of "peculiar verbalizations," such as In- 
congruous and Fabulized Combinations, 
Autistic Logic, and Contaminations. The 
Class IV prostitutes gave significantly 
more of these kinds of answers than any 
of the other groups. The Class V ргозње. 
tutes also gave significantly more peculiar 
verbalizations than their controls and the 
Class I, П, and III prostitutes, although 
fewer than the Class IV prostitutes. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis that, “prostitutes 
lower on the intra-occupational scale will 
manifest more indices of pathology in 
psychological test data" is probably best 
approached by excluding the Class IV and 
Class V subjects from that issue. This 
seems warranted in that the Class III 
street-walkers probably illustrate the 
lower level on that scale of those who 
have made an occupational commitment 
to prostitution. The Class IV and V 
subjects do, rather clearly, constitute a 
much different “breed of personality,” 
and they engage in prostitution but do 
not necessarily consider themselves to be 
prostitutes. Thus, a Separate discussion of 
these two groups seems in order, 

Using only Classes 1 (Call Girls), П 
(In-House), and Ш (Street-Walkers) there 
is some limited support for the hypothe- 
Sis, generated essentially by the differ- 
ences that occur between the Class ш 
prostitutes and their controls, and be- 
tween that group and the Class I and II 
prostitutes, The Street-Walkers differ 
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from their own controls on five of the 
MMPI scales (L, K, Hy, Pd, Si), with 
seemingly high elevations on Hy and Ра. 
They also differ for the same scales, and 
in the same direction, from the Class I 
Call Girl Prostitutes, and on four of the 
five scales from the Class II In-House 
Prostitutes, Similarly, the Class III Street- 
Walkers differ significantly from their 
own controls on four of the 11 Ror- 
schach Structural Summary items (Sum 
4 C, 3r + (2), ЕА > ep, FC? CF + C), with 
the differences generally in the less desir- 
able direction. They also differ for these 
same Rorschach items and have signifi- 
cantly fewer Human Movement answers 
than the Class I Call Girls. While it would 
be inappropriate to identify the Ror- 
schach and MMPI configurations of the 
Street-Walkers as “pathological,” the 
MMPI 3 and 4 elevations and low K plus 
ihe high Rorschach egocentricity ratio (3r 
* (2), a higher frequency of greater ep, 
and the lower frequency of greater FC, 
combine to suggest that, as a group, they 
are more naive and self-centered, less well 
organized, somewhat more rebellious, and 
probably have less control over their 
emotions than do their own matched 
'  ponprostitute controls or full-time prosti- 
es who are higher on the intra-occupa- 

nal scale. Rather than being seen as 
thological, they might better be de- 
scribed as less mature and more depen- 
dent. The fact that 17 of the 25 Street- 
Walkers do have a "pimp" might be 
interpreted as offering some support for 

the notion of dependency, however, that 
datum must be approached cautiously as 

an affiliation with a pimp is often per- 
Mid as necessary for occupational sur- 

| among the Street-Walker prostitutes. 

If the Street Walkers appear to be 
immature and dependent, the opposite 

« seems true for the Class I Call Girls and 
the Class II In-House prostitutes. These 
groups do not differ essentially from each 
other in the test data, nor do they differ 
from their matched nonprostitute con- 
trols. The Rorschach and MMPI configu- 
rations for these two groups are well 

; within “normal” limits, and there is no 
evidence whatsoever to suggest pathol- 

ogy. In other words, the female who 
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engages in prostitution as her major occu- 
pation, using either the Class I Call Girl, 
or Class II In-House method of conduct- 
ing business, is probably as mature and 
well adjusted as demographically similar 
females engaging in other occupations. In 
fact, if financial success is added to any 
criteria of successful adjustment, these 
kinds of prostitutes have a clear "edge" 
over their nonprostitute counterparts. As 
а group they illustrate the "well put 
together" end of the prostitution spec- 
trum; capable of handling themselves 
well, manifesting good emotional con- 
trols, being well aware of conventionality, 
and doing well in the occupation of their 
choice. Interviewer reports also note that 
the Class I and II prostitutes are quite 
realistic concerning their professional ten- 
ure. The average expected age of retire- 
ment for these groups is between 30 and 
35, and a very large percentage have 
formulated specific retirement plans rang- 
ing from marriage to opening a small 
business. The interview data also indicate 
that the first prostitution event” for the 
Class I and II subjects was not the result 
of being abandoned or misled by a lover, 
or a forced rape situation, Quite the 
contrary, most appeared to perceive 
prostitution as an opportunity for rapid 
financial gain. Conversely, nearly half of 
the Class Ш Street-Walkers indicated that 
their entry into prostituion did evolve 
directly from some interpersonal emo- 
tional trauma, usually a bad marriage. 
Approximately 50 percent of the Class 
1 and П prostitutes were raised in com- 
munities distant from the metropolitan 
New York area, while this is true for less 
than 15 percent of the Class III subjects. 
Among those who emigrated to the New 
York area, only four reported having 
done so with the specific intention of 
engaging in prostitution. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of the Class II In-House prostitutes 
reported frustrated theatrical aspirations, 
à goal rarely mentioned by either the 
Class I or Class III subjects, Both Class I 
and Class II prostitutes manifest a keen 
awareness about financial investments. 
Nearly all of the Call Girls have interests 
in the Stock Market, some managing their 
own portfolios but most using the ser- 
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vices of a brokerage. This is also true for 
approximately 25 percent of the Class II 
subjects, with an additional 25 percent 
reporting interests in small businesses 
such as dress shops, flower shops, etc. 

The part-time prostitutes, comprising 
Classes ТУ and V show а much different 
picture when contrasted with the Class T 
П, and Ш subjects, or with their own 
controls, Although each of these groups is 
relatively small 
data are 


They are 
schach, yielding significantly low F + and 
X + percents which indicate problems in 
reality testing; they show Significantly 
high Sum C, a significantly low Lambda 
(proportion of Pure F answers), and in all 
instances give more CF + C than FC, the 
composite of which correlates highly with 
lability; they give fewer Popular answers 
suggesting trouble perceiving convention- 
ality; they have an inordinately high 
incidence of grey-black determinants sug- 
gesting the presence of considerable pain; 
and they offer a significantly high num- 
ber of peculiar and M minus responses, 
both of which Correlate highly with 
ideational confusion. Their motivation 


frequency during paid intercourse, 

V Addict prostitutes fare 
somewhat better in the test data than the 
Class IV Housewives, but not nearly as 


hey too represent a “part-time” group, 
working the trade as a Convenient method 
of Supporting their drug needs. As a 
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group, they do appear pathological, show- 
ing significantly high MMPI scores on the sai 
F, Hs, Hy, Pd, Pt, and Ma scales, with the 
highest elevations on the 1, 3, 4 com- 
posite, Their Rorschach performance is 
marked by a weakness in reality testing, 
some ideational confusion, limited 
emotional controls, much pain, and not 
much consistent organization of their 
resources. Like the Class IV prostitutes, 
they are very self-centered, very imma- 
ture, and generally might be described as 
primitive in the organization and develop- 
ment of their resources. The Addicts are 
Very frank and direct about Sex and 
prostitution. They are not very interested 
in any kind of Sexuality and report the 
lowest frequency of orgasm during inter- 
Course, whether paid or unpaid. They 
look upon their trade as a “rip-off” 
operation, the object of which is to do as 
little as possible for “as much as you can. 
get.” They prefer customers who are 
intoxicated as that often leads to pay- 
ment without service. Interview reports 
from this group uniformly convey the 
notion that these subjects feel like victims 
Of others and thus, are prepared to 
victimize others, Their outlook on the 
future is gloomy, lethargic, and seemingly 
unrealistic. They are a sad group, and,« 
destructive both to themselves and to 
Others, 
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greatest number of prostitutes work “in- 
house," and the second largest group are 
"on the streets," either walking, or in 
some cities using their own transportation 
from which to solicit. The Call Girl group 
probably comprises less that 20% of all 
prostitutes, and possibly as little as 10%, 
Housewives probably constitute the 
smallest prostitute group, and the propor- 
tion of addicts will probably vary accord- 
ing to specific geographical areas within a 
community. 

Overall, the data do appear to support 
the contention that most prostitutes, 
especially those who do not "work the 
streets," are essentially free of pathology, 
at least as much so as other demographic- 
ally similar women. Even Street-Walkers, 
provided that they are not married or 
drug dependent, are not unusually patho- 
logical although they do appear to be less 

ture than other women of demo- 
aphic similarity. It would be inappropri- 
ate here to approach the issue of “right 
versus wrong” concerning prostitution, 
Nevertheless, it does seem important to 
caution those who would condemn pros- 
titution on the premise that those engag- 
ing in it are pathological, for that does 
not appear the case in the overwhelming 


jority of cases that are included here. 
ü 
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The Influence of Defensive Styles upon the Predictive Validity 
of the Thematic Apperception Test 


ALFRED B. HEILBRUN, Jr. 
Emory University 


Summary: This study investigated the extent to Which defensive styles of individ als 
influence the predictive validity of their responses toa Projective test. College subjects (n = 
34) were exposed to laboratory procedures which provided the basis for identifying 
preferred style of dealing with aversive self-relevant information. Those who demonstrated 
the tendency to deny negative information about themselves and attribute it to others 
(projectors) gave responses to selected Thematic Apperception Test cards which were 
positively correlated with dependency and achievement criteria. In contrast, those who 
tended to deny negative information by selective forgetting (repressors) provided projective 
lest responses which were negatively correlated with the two behavioral criteria. Although 
statistical significance was not consistently achieved, the trend of results supported the 
validity of Thematic Apperception Test performance of projectors or nonreptessors and 
inverse prediction from the responses of repressors or nonprojectors. 


Freud originally described projection 
а$ a defense mechanism by which the 
individual unconsciously attributes his 
own undesirable characteristics to others 
4$ à way of protecting himself from 
psychological threat (1938, 1956). Al- 
though Holmes’ (1968) review of the 
experimental literature found no evidence 
for the unconscious nature of projection, 
he did find support for the attribution of 
traits as a conscious process, Freud 
further believed that projection also 
Occurs in the absence of conflict wherein 

internal perceptions of emotional 
and thought processes can be projec- 
ted outwards in the same Way as sense 
perceptions; they are thus employed 
for building up the external world, 
though they should by rights remain 
рагї of the internal world (Freud, 

1953-55, Vol. ХШ, p. 64). 

It is in the second sense that projective 
lests are thought to function. Given an 
ambiguous stimulus and directed to im- 
pose whatever meaning he wishes upon it, 
the subject is thought to reveal his private 
world of meanings, significances, pat- 
lerns, and feelings (Frank, 1939). The 
broader term “externalization” is often 
employed to denote the process under- 
lying projective test performance, and 
various writers on the topic have warned 
against the misconception that defensive 
projection and test projection are the 
same (Rabin, 1968; Rapaport, Gill, & 


Schafer, 1968). 
Yet, Schafer (1967) maintains that 


"when we consider the patient in thè 


(projective) test situation we must realize 
that his characteristic patterns of defense 
will almost inevitably come to the fore,” 
(p. 21). It can be argued in line with this 
that the individual whose primary style of 
defense is projection will be more accus- 
tomed to assigning self-characteristic attri- 
butes to external persons or objects, If so, 
projective test responses involving the, 
assignment of attributes to story charac- 
ters should prove more predictive of the 
projector’s nontest behavior than would be 
the case for those more inclined to other 
defensive styles, 


The opposite proposal could be 
extended for repression as a defensive 
Style. Those depending upon Tepression 
should be poorly suited to 


Conscious transaction with threatening 
information 


Ses will be infrequent, even when they are 
Suggested by the projective stimulus, if 
unacceptable aggressive impulses have 
been defended against by repression, 

The present investigation was con- 
cerned with prediction from à projective 
test and the manner in Which this is 
influenced by defensive styles, There 


р У projective, 
assessment given their tendency to avoid. 
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were two specific hypotheses under 
study: 
a 1 1. The presence of a projective defens- 
ive style in the respondent will contribute 
to the predictive validity of a projective 
test as evidenced by positive correlations 
between test scores and nontest criteria; 
2. The presence of a repressive defens- 
ive style in the respondent will detract 
from the predictive validity of a projec- 
tive test as evidenced by zero or negative 
correlations between test scores and non- 
‘test criteria. 


Method 


Subjects 

The 34 subjects in this experiment 
were undergraduate volunteers from the 
Psychology subject pool at Emory Uni- 
versity. The 16 males and 18 females had 
an average age of 18.9 years, Subjects 
were white and came from predominantly 
middle-class backgrounds. 


Measures 

Projective test. Selected cards from the 
Thematic Apperception Test (Murray, 
1943) were used as the source of projec- 
tive responses. This projective test was 
chosen as best suited to the prediction of 
objective criteria. The cards (numbers 2, 

.6BM, 8BM, 8GF), in turn, were selected 

s the most likely among all the set to 

elicit story themes involving either or 
both of the predictive variables under 
consideration, need achievement and 
dependency. 

Each story was rated by a graduate 
student on five-point scales of need 
achievement and dependency attributed 
to the hero. Rating points ranged from 

Mirong need achievement or strong depen- 

ncy (*2) through no evidence for either 
behavior (0) to strong need not to achieve 
or strong independency at the other 
extreme (—2). Each subject's achievement 
and dependency scores represented the 
sum of these ratings over the four stories. 
The correlation between these scores was 
a nonsignificant .14. 

Forty stories written by 10 subjects 
were rated independently by an addition- 
al graduate student. Of the 80 common 


ratings, 55% were in perfect agreement, 
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31% disagreed by one rating point, and 
the remaining 14% of the judgments 
disagreed by two rating points. This level 
of agreement, although only moderate, 
was considered satisfactory. 

Defensive styles. The instrument from 
which the evaluative materials were taken 
was the Adjective Check List (Gough & 
Heilbrun, 1965), a compilation of 300 
behavioral adjectives. These terms have 
been rated by college students for social 
desirability (Gough, 1955) and recently 
rerated by similar subjects (Heilbrun, 
Note 1). The earlier ratings provided the 
basis for selecting three groups of 22 
adjectives, one group including favorable, 
another neutral, and the third unfavor- 
able words, The more recent study con- 
firmed these qualitative groupings. 

The manner in which the subjects 
processed these evaluative materials was 
used to define defensive style. 

Predictive criteria, The criterion for 
need achievement, the striving for 
socially-recognized goals, was college 
grade-point average for the quarter within 
which the study was conducted with 
intelligence partialled out. A scattergram 
portraying the relation between the sub- 
jects’ grade-point averages and combined 
verbal and quantitative scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test was used to 
partial out the effects of intelligence 
differences upon academic performance. 
А best-fit regression line representing the 
relation of grades to intelligence was 
drawn, Deviation in units on a standard 
graph sheet from this line for the point of 
intersection between each subject's aver- 
age grade and ability score represented 
the need achievement criterion. 

A point falling above the regression 
line (plus score) indicated performance 
higher than would be expected based 
upon ability and high need achievement. 
For example, the student with the highest 
need achievement score had a very low 
970 cumulative ability index but a 
3.69.(A —) grade-point average. At the 
other extreme of low need achievement, 
another student with а 1200 cumulative 
ability score was able to achieve only а 
1.81 (D*) average. 

The criterion for dependency, the 
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tendency to seek assistance or emotional 
support from others, was the number of 
questions or requests for reassurance 
issued by the subject during the course of 
projective test administration. The depen- 
dency count included the number of (a) 
questions in response to direct solicita- 
tion by the examiner prior to each of the 
four cards, (b) spontaneous questions 
during the course of story presentation, 
and (c) requests for reassurance regarding 
performance at any point. The correla- 
tion between the two predictive criteria 
scores was nonsignificant (r = .22). 


Procedure 

The subjects, seen individually, were 
met by a female graduate student experi- 
menter. The subject was told that he was 
to be presented a series of words which 
had been used most frequently in a 
survey of mothers asked to describe their 
college-age children. The subject was 
directed to listen carefully to this tape- 
recorded list of 66 words and to remem- 
ber as many as possible, These instruc- 
lions involving maternal evaluation have 
proven successful in facilitating an evalu- 
ative set in several previous studies (re- 
viewed in Heilbrun, 1973). The taped list 
presented the words in repeating triads of 
favorable, unfavorable, and neutral. 
Words were spoken in a clearly audible 
adult female voice at 5-second intervals. 
Subjects wore earphones to reduce 
extraneous auditory stimulation. 

Following presentation of the list, the 
subject was given a copy of the Adjective 
Check List and asked to check those 66 
words which had appeared on the taped 
list. He was told to check exactly that 
number even if forced to guess. When this 
was completed, the subject was directed 
to review each term he had checked and 
to indicate whether it was more descrip- 
tive of him (her) than of most college 
males (females) or whether the opposite 
was true. 

The subject then was sent to another 
room where he was met by a male 
graduate student experimenter. Introduc- 
ing the next task as a test of imagination, 
the experimenter gave specific instruc- 
tions in keeping with standard Thematic 
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Apperception Test administration. Cards 
8GF, 6BM, 2, and 8BM were presented in 
that order, and subjects were allowed one 
minute to view each card and eight 
minutes to write a story. Emphasis was 
placed upon the subject's freedom to ask 
questions at any time. 

When the four stories had been com- 
pleted, the subject returned to the origi- 
nal experimental room. He was recalled 
by the female experimenter exactly 45 
minutes following his departure from that 
room. He then was asked to remember as 
many of the words from the taped list as 
he could. Subjects were reminded that 
there were 66 words on that list, and that 
exactly that number should be checked 
on the Adjective Check List. 


Scoring for Defensive Styles 
Projection. The procedure for scoring 
defensive projection, employed in two 
prior studies (Heilbrun, 1972, Note 1), 
reflects the extent to which unfavorable 
evaluative terms are attributed to peers 
rather than oneself. Only terms correctly 
recognized from the maternal list are 
considered. The projection term of this 
score is: 
number correctly recognized 
unfavorable terms attributed to 
others 


minus 

number correctly recognized 

unfavorable terms attributed to 

self 

The projection term, taken alone, does 

not distinguish the projector from the 
competent individual who justifiably 
rates his peers as having more unfavorable 
qualities than he does. Accordingly, the“ 
following Correction term is subtracted 
from the projection term in deriving the 
final projection score: 

number correctly recognized 

favorable terms attributed to self 

minus 

number correctly recognized 

favorable terms attributed to 

others. 


_ If the difference between the projec- 
tion and correction terms is positive, the 
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subject is processing self-relevant negative 
information differently from positive 
information in the direction of projecting 
unfavorable attributes. Zero or minus 
scores contraindicate projection. 

Repression. The repression score indi- 
cated the extent to which the person 
failed to recognize unfavorable terms 
from the maternal list during the second 
retention test that had been correctly 
identified during the first retention test 
and that he һай accepted as self- 
‘characteristic. This scoring procedure 
affirms an earlier awareness in the subject 
of some aversive qualities in himself and 
reflects the extent to which he subse- 
quently fails to remember them. 

Two corrections were imposed upon 
the repression score before assuming it to 
be an index of repression: 

1. The number of negative terms sub- 
squently forgotten were considered in 
terms of the total number of such terms 
which were initially recalled and endorsed 
as self-characteristic. A per cent retention 
score was used. 

2. The percentage of negative terms 
subsequently forgotten were compared 
with the person’s more general long-term 
recognition rate. The final repression 

re incorporating both corrections was: 
» per cent words retained from all 
words initially recognized which 

were not negative and self-endorsed 


minus 


per cent words retained from 
initially recognized words which 
were negative and self-endorsed. 


Plus scores suggest selective loss of 
езе information about the self which 
exceeds expectation based upon more 
general retention capacities. Zero or nega- 
tive scores contraindicate repression. Two 
subjects had to be dropped from repres- 
sion analyses, because they failed to 
endorse any of the negative words from 
the critical list as self-characteristic. 

There was no correlation between the 
two repressive style scores (r = .00). 
‚ However, using a median-split procedure 
-and nonparametric analysis of high and 
“ low combinations on these two measures, 
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Table 1 


Correlations Between Need Achievement 
and Dependency Scores Taken From 
the Thematic Apperception Test and 

Criterion Scores for Groups 
Varying in Defensive Styles 


Projectors Ерани 


(п=11) (n = 23) 


36 


NT 
-.09 


Achievement 


Dependency 


Repressors 
(n= 13) 


Achievement -41 16 
Dependency –.04 9*5 


* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at „01 level of confidence. 


Nonrepressors 
(n = 19) 


а significant negative relationship was 
found between projection and repression 
(х 3.14, df = 1, p < .05, one-tail), 
consistent with prior findings (Heilbrun, 
Note 1). Subjects tended to either have 
high projection and low repression scores 
(n = 10) or low projection and high 
repression scores (n = 11). Relatively few 
showed the reverse high-high (n = 6) or 
low-low (n = 5) patterns. 


Results 


Subjects were defined as projectors if 
their projection scores were positive and 
nonprojectors if their scores were zero or 
negative. The product-moment correla- 
tions for projectors and nonprojectors 
between need achievement and depend- 
ency scores taken from the Thematic 
Apperception Test and their respective 
criterion scores are reported in the top 
section of Table 1. The test scores pro- 
vided by projectors were positively corre- 
lated with the criteria, although only the 
correlation for dependency achieved sta- 
tistical significance. The test scores for 
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the remaining subjects without projective 
defensive styles were negatively corre- 
lated. In this case, only the achievement 
correlation was significant indicating that 
the absence of a projective style resulted 
in achievement themes that were opposite 
in meaning from the respondent's own 
behavioral dispositions. The first 
hypothesis received support. Projectors 
did provide valid projective test records as 
far as the measurement of dependency 
was concerned and nonprojectors did not. 
Although the validity coefficient of pro- 
jectors for need achievement did not 
reach significance, the absence of a pro- 
jective style was associated with test 
prediction opposite from criterion find- 
ings. 

The bottom section of Table 1 pre- 
sents the correlations between test and 
criteria when the subjects were separated 
into repressors (positive scores) and non- 
Tepressors (zero or negative scores). The 
pattern noted for projectors was reversed. 
Repressors’ test scores were negatively 
correlated with the criteria, although 
neither achieved significance. Nonrepres- 
sors provided positively correlated test 
Scores, and in the case of dependency the 
absence of a repressive style was associ- 
ated with valid prediction. The second 
hypothesis also achieved some support. 
No indication of valid test prediction was 
found when repressors’ stories were con- 
sidered, and for the dependency variable 
the stories of respondents without repres- 
sive styles allowed for valid prediction. 


Discussion 


The results indicated that defensive 
style does influence the validity of projec- 
tive test performance. Those who defend- 
ed against negative evaluation by projec- 
lion gave responses to Thematic Apper- 
ception Test cards which were positively 
correlated. with their actual nontest per- 
formance in contrast to nonprojectors 
Whose test responses were negatively cor- 
related with nontest criteria. Individuals 
who dealt with negative evaluation by 
selective forgetting gave responses to the 
projective test which were negative pre- 
dictors of criterion behavior. On the 
other hand, nonrepressors provided posi- 
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tive correlations between test behavior 
and criterion performance. Statistical sig- „у 
nificance was inconsistently achieved,’ 
probably in large part because of limited 
sample sizes. 

These findings suggest a procedure by 
which the effectiveness of instruments 
like the Thematic Apperception Test 
could be improved. The projective test, 
costly to administer anyway, could be 
used only with those whose defensive 
style was compatible with the require-. 
ments of test performance and could be/ “> 
withheld when the opposite was true. 
Another possibility would be to give the 
test to some of those not suited by 
defensive style to engage in projective 
attribution, such as the nonprojectors in 
the present study, and to take advantage 
of the negative predictiveness of their 
responses. If the stories suggested one 
thing, the opposite could be inferred; , 
about their behavior. However, in either 
case the question remains how defensive 
styles are to be reliably assessed short of 
maintaining an experimental laboratory. 
The importance of increasing the predic- 
tiveness of personality tests, projective or 
otherwise, may place a premium on the 
search for more readily obtained esti- 
mates of defensive styles. 2 

Several other questions are left un.” 
answered by the present investigation. 
One which readily comes to mind is 
whether influence of defensive styles 
upon Thematic Apperception Test per- 
formance could be demonstrated if other 
modes of defense besides projection and 
Tepression Were considered. A second 
question which remains is whether the 
presence or absence of projection and. 
repression as characteristic defenses 
would influence performance on other 
types of unstructured tests, The construc- 
tion of stories involving the assignment of 
attributes to human characters required 
by the Thematic Apperception Test 
seems ideally suited to eliciting negative 
self-characteristics of the person who is 
prone to using projection as a defense. 
Whether the responses of the projector to 
even more ambiguous test stimuli like the 
Rorschach inkblots would be any more >= 
valid than those of an individual more 
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inclined to using repression is far from 
Жү. js. Continued investigation addressed 
the question of the influence of 
defensive styles upon projective test per- 
formance, as a further function of the 
degree of ambiguity of the stimuli, 
appears warranted. 


Reference Note 


l. Heilbrun, A. B. Projective and repressive 
d of processing aversive information. 
inpublished manuscript, 1976. 
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Summary: The Adience-Abience and the Psychopathology Scales of the HABGT were 
applied under pretreatment and posttreatment conditions to 120 13-15-year-old male 


delinquents. Comparison with other personality variables, prediction of recidivism, and 
analysis of mean scores on the two scales with the means of normal and disturbed children 
of comparable age were attempted, The delinquent group was more abient than normal 
children and was significantly higher in psychopathology than either normals or disturbed 
children. Significant correlations were Obtained between Adience-Abience and Psychopath- 
ology and recidivism, although neither scale alone, nor both scales in combination, was high 
enough in prediction to warrant their use for individual predictive purposes. However, their 
utility in such programs as well as their construct validity were demonstrated, 


Both the Psychopathology and 
Adience-Abience Scales of the HABGT. 
have been used to differentiate “normal” 
from neurotic, psychotic, and brain 
damaged populations at Statistically sig- 
nificant levels (Hutt, 1969, 1977). 
Furthermore, the Adience-Abience Scale 
has been shown to be related to “open- 
ness to new experience,” such as psycho- 
therapy provides, and is thus useful in 
predicting therapeutic outcome (Hutt, 
1969; Hutt & Briskin, 1960), An experi- 
mental study of the Adience-Abience 
Scale (Credidio, 1975) established a sig- 
nificant degree of construct validity. 

Although both scales have been shown 
to have utility for differentiation and 
prediction among various normal and 
clinical Populations, one clinical sub- 
group, the delinquents, has not been 
investigated. With the exception of a 
study by Meyer (1973), who found a 
small degree of relationship between 
adience-abience and altruistic behavior 
among delinquents, no data based on the 
HABGT are available concerning group 
differentiation, prediction of therapeutic 
outcome, or prediction of other psycho- 


This study was made possible b 
the Law Enforcement 
tration, 


Dr. Hutt retired from academia in 1973, 


t Y grant from 
Assistance Adminis- 


Bo 
logical attributes of delinquent subjects. 


The present study explores these possi- 
bilities. 

The rationale for employing the 
HABGT in the study of a delinquent 
population has its roots in two distinct 
areas. First, if the Adience-Abience Scale 
has predictive ability with respect to 
therapeutic outcome, programs dealin 
with delinquent populations could utilize ^ 
the Scale in making decisions concerning 
Who would most likely profit from thera- 
peutic intervention. Moreover, since 
recidivism is an especially important 
problem with delinquents, it would be 
useful to study the value of this Scale in 
predicting recidivism. 

Second, the Psychopathology Scale 
offers an Opportunity for quantificatio! 
of the extent of pathology in character 
disordered youth. On a theoretical basis, 
Sullivan (1962), Cameron (1963), and 
Millon (1969) have Suggested that the 
degree of psychopathology common to 
character disordered juveniles is inter- 
mediate in level between neurotics and 
psychotics. Sullivan (1962) has said, in 
effect, that criminality in the juvenile 
Stage often represents а defense against a 
schizophrenic break. The Psychopath- 
ology Scale of the 
possible means of. measuring the severity 


HABGT offers а = 


of pathology of delinquents, and thus 
abpprovides some test of such hypotheses. 

Other personality variables presumed 

to be related to delinquency have also 

been investigated. Self-concept has been 

found to be different between delin- 

quents and nondelinquents (Dea, 1971; 

Dietz, 1969, 1971; Duncan, 1969. 

Using the Tennessee Self-Concept 

Scale (Fitts, 1965), the investigators 

found significant differences in the extent 
hd rigidity of self-concept between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents — delinquent 
youth having a highly rigid self-concept 
and nondelinquents being very flexible. 
Although these results provide some gen- 
eral descriptive data on delinquency, pre- 
diction of further delinquency and treat- 
ment outcome has not been attempted. 

Similarly, Rogers (1948) found differ- 
ences in ongoing “life-adjusting” behavi- 

among a group of delinquents who 
had undergone treatment and a group 
who had not. This, however, was descrip- 
tive rather than predictive. Educational 
achievement has also been cited as а 
significant correlate of delinquency 
' ~ (President's Commission on Law Enforce- 

ment and the Administration of Justice, 
1967). However, the fact that many 
quents are not educational under- 
evers and many underachievers are 
ot delinquents has indicated that 
achievement, per se, is not a critical 
variable in delinquency. 

Thus, previous studies have provided 
limited answers to the descriptive and 
modifiability statistics of delinquent 
youth. Predictive measures of the capac- 
ity of delinquents to improve their be- 
‚ hayior are urgently needed. The HABGT 

seems to offer a кане viable method 
for prediction studies in this realm. 

The basic questions to which this 
study addresses itself are: 


1. How does the present delinquent 
population compare in Adience- 
Abience and in Psychopathology 
with “normal” and "disturbed" 
populations of comparable age? 

2.Do the  Adience-Abience and 
Psychopathology Scales have the 
capacity to predict treatment out- 
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come among a gfoup of male juve- 
nile delinquents? 

3. What are the relationships between 
HABGT measures and other scales 
used as indices of delinquency? 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 120 white, lower- 
class males between the ages of 13 and 
15, living in Oakland County, Michigan. 
All had been adjudicated by the Oakland 
County Juvenile Court. They were drawn 
at random from subject pools designated 
by the organismic variables of (a) non- 
intact versus intact homes, and (b) crimes 
committed against people versus crimes 
committed against property. Subjects 
were assigned to three groups of 40 each. 
These three groups were then assigned at 
random to the experimental conditions of 
group treatment, individual treatment, 
and no treatment (control). 


Procedure 

The HABGT, Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale (Fitts, 1965), Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (Jastak & Jastak, 1965), and 
Rogers Behavior Scale (Rogers, 1948) 
were administered at the beginning and 
again at the end of the 40-week study. 
Recidivism (number of repeat offenses) 
was determined two years following ter- 
mination from the program. The origin of 
the data on delinquency was in the form 
of court and police records confirmed by 
subjects’ self-reports, 


Results 


The means for the delinquent popula- 
tion on the two scales of the HABGT, 
based on pretest measures, were: 17.6 for 
Adience-Abience; 79.5 for Psychopath- 
ology. Hutt (1977) reports the following 
norms for “normals” in the age group 
comparable to the population of the 
present study: 21.3 for Adience-Abience; 
42.3 for Psychopathology. The “nor- 
mals” constitute an unselected group of 
children (n = 39) who had never been 
referred for special study, whereas the 
disturbed children (n = 36) had been 
referred for special study by their teach- 
ers for personal or social maladjustment. 
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Table 1 
Differences in Mean Scores in Adience-Abience and Psychopathology for Three Populations 
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The Predictive Ability of HA BGT Scales 


The same publication also reports norms 
for disturbed children: 18.2 for Айіепсег у 
Abience; 57.1 for Psychopathology! 
Thus, our delinquent population is lower 
(ie., is less adient) in Adience-Abience 
than either of these other groups, and is 
higher (ie., more pathological) than 
either of these groups in Psychopath- 
ology. The statistical significance of these 
differences is explored by means of two- 
tailed ¢ tests in Table 1. 

An analysis of the mean scores and the 
differences in mean scores reveals that thé 
delinquent population is significantly low- 
er (more abient) and significantly higher 
(more psychopathology) than normals. 
Delinquents are also significantly more 
psychopathological than disturbed chil- 
dren of comparable age. The latter finding 
confirms the results reported in the litera- 
ture. It is also worth noting that disturbed 
children are significantly more abient and 
more psychopathological than normal chil- 
dren, as would be expected. 

The relationship between the two 
HABGT scales and recidivism were ex- 
plored by means of Pearson rs. Since there 
was no variance in recidivism for either of 
the treatment groups, rs were obtained 
only for the control group (n = 40). These 
rs Were: Adience-Abience and recidivist, к 
— 4944; Psychopathology and recidivism = 
* .4366. Both rs are significant at the .01 
level. The multiple correlation between 
Adience-Abience and Psychopathology, as 
predictors, and recidivism, as criterion vari- 
able, was + .5702 (significant at the .01 
level). Thus, we find that each scale of the 
HABGT, taken individually, and both 
scales, taken as a composite variable, have 
Statistically significant predictive ability 
for recidivism where no treatment has ос- 
curred. Obviously, the size of these согтеја- 
tions does not suggest that individual pre- 
dictions can be made with a high degree of 
accuracy, but does indicate the possibility 
for the use of these scales in group plan- 
ning, since the multiple r accounts for 
about 31% of the variance. 

The correlations of the two HABGT 
Scales with the other measures used as 
indices of delinquency, based upon 
pretest scores, are reported in Table 2. : 

The data in Table 2 indicate that both 
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Correlations of Two HABGT Scales with Indices of Delinquency 
(n = 120) 


d 


Psycho- 
pathology 


Adience- 
Abience 


- 6565 (.001)* 


Self-Concept 


+.5496 (.001) 
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Educational 


Behavior p 
Achievement 


– 3230. (001) | +.1989 (.05) 


Psycho- 
pathology 


higher. 


scales of the HABGT are significantly 
correlated with other indices of delin- 

nt behavior, with the sole exception 
of the correlation of Psychopathology 
and Educational Achievement. When the 
Adience-Abience score is higher (indicat- 
ing more adience), or more openness to 
new experience, and when Psychopath- 
ology is lower, delinquents have a better 
self-concept, reveal greater prosocial be- 
haviors, and educational achievement is 
higher. When the Psychopathology Scale 
Wore is lower (indicating less psychopath- 
ology in the individual), self-concept is 
higher and prosocial behaviors are more 


favorable. ‘ д 
Discussion 


Our findings indicate that this popula- 
tion of male delinquents obtains lower 
scores on the Adience-Abience Scale (is 
less adient) than the normative popula- 
tions of “normals” or "disturbed" chil- 
dren of comparable age, confirming the 
"theory that delinquents are less “healthy” 
than these groups. Similarly, we find that 


-.6086 (.001) 


4.5833 (.001) | -.1720 (.10) 


Note: Psychopathology and Behavior are inverted scales; i.e., the less the degree of 
psychopathology and the more pro-social the behavior, the lower the score. 
Adience-Abience, Self-Concept, and Educational Achievement are not inverted scales, 
so that higher scores indicate a greater degree of positive attribute. Hence, a negative 
:orrelation of Adience-Abience with another measure indicates that when adience is 

ater, psychopathology and behavior are more positive. Similarly, а negative 
correlation of Psychopathology with another measure indicates that when the extent 
of psychopathology is less, adience, self-concept, and educational achievement are 


* Probability levels for each Pearson r are given in parentheses. 


the delinquent population is more path- 
ological than either of these groups, again 
confirming theoretical expectations. Our 
findings support the hypothesis of Sulli- 
van (1962), Cameron (1963), and Millon 
(1969) that the degree of psychopath- 
ology in character disordered youth is in 
excess of that found in neurotics. 


The Adience-Abience and Psychopath- 
ology Scales of the HABGT were evalu- 
ated in terms of their predictive ability 
for recidivism in a male delinquent popu- 
lation. Both scales showed a statistically 
significant correlation with recidivism. 
Both scales were also found to have 
significant correlations with other mea- 
sures used as indices of delinquency. We 
should caution, however, that the size of 
these relationships does not permit highly 
accurate individual predictions. 

Both scales are shown to have utility 
for use in prediction of repeat offenses in 
а population of untreated delinquents 
and for differentiation of "high" and 
“low” risk youth. It is suggested that a 
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multiple predictive measure, involving the 
use of the HABGT measures, and such 
other measures as this study has em- 
ployed, could have significant value in 
studies and/or treatment of young delin- 
quents. Our findings support the con- 
struct. validity of the Adience-Abience 

Scale, in particular, although it is also 

clear that neither this scale alone nor 

both HABGT scales, in combination, will 
permit adequate individual prediction of 
recidivism. 
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Summary: 


variable. 


The theory on which the Washington 
University Sentence Completion Test of 
o Development (WU-SCT) is based 
боеүіпрег, 1966, 1976) specifies that 
there should be a nonmonotonic relation- 
ship between level of ego development 
and conforming behavior. According to 
theory, maximum conformity occurs 
after the Self-Protective Stage, before 
which the person is too impulsive to 
conform consistently, but before the 
‘onscientious Stage, after which the per- 
has developed an internalized value 
ystem which partially supplants the ref- 
erence group as monitor of his behavior. 
The purpose of the present study is to 
contribute to construct validation of WU- 
SCT by testing for a curvilinear relation- 
ship between conformity and ego de- 
velopment. 

The measures of conformity include a 
peer nomination measure, а self-rating 

sure, а behavioral criterion of con- 
formity to school rules, which is a non- 
reactive measure (Webb, Campbell, 
Schwartz, & Sechrest, 1966), and a Willis- 
type  pseudo-interaction experiment. 
These measures were chosen to be as 
different from each other and from 
sentence completions as possible, yet 

This article is based on the senior author’s 
doctoral dissertation at Washington University 
in St. Louis. The work was supported in part by 
Grant MH-05115 and by Research Scientist 


Award К5-МН-657, both from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 
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Ego Development and Conformity: 
A Construct Validity Study of the Washington University 
Sentence Completion Test 


CARL F. HOPPE and JANE LOEVINGER 
Washington University 


Loevinger's conception of ego development predicts a curvilinear relation 
between it and conformity. Using 107 private-school boys in grades 8, 9, and 11, self-report, 
peer-nomination, and experimental (Willis) measures of conformity were given. An archival 
measure, number of demerits, was also obtained, As predicted, the self-report and archival 
measures show maximum conformity between the Self-Protective and Conscientious Stages 
as measured by the sentence completion test. These results are not artifacts of age or IQ. 
The Willis test does not correlate significantly any other variable, and the peer ratings were 
methodologically suspect. Thus one aspect of the conception of ego development is partially 
confirmed, Conformity, as measured by these typical tests, is shown not to be a unitary 


representative of measures used in previ- 
ous research on conformity (Mann, 1959; 
McGuire, 1968). We specifically do not 
assert that there is a trait of conformity 
or that these measures are positively 
intercorrelated. 

Previous studies of subjects in a 
majority-against-one — position (Asch, 
1956) show a nonmonotonic relation 
between conformity and age with a maxi- 
mum amount of conformity occurring at 
age 12 to 13 (Iscoe, Williams, & Harvey, 
1963; Costanzo & Shaw, 1966; Costanzo, 
1970), Twelve years is also the modal age 
for WU-SCT scores within the range for 
which the maximum of conformity is 
predicted (Loevinger & Wessler, 1970, p. 
50). The present study will also investi- 
gate whether the predicted relationship. 
between the WU-SCT and conformity will 
hold up when other variables that in- 
crease with age are held constant, That is, 
is the predicted relationship simply an 
artifact due to increase in other variables 
which, like ego development, increase 
with age? 

Method 
Subjects 


A sample of 107 adolescent boys who 
attend a private boys' school in a mid- 
western suburb volunteered to participate 
in the study. Participation was limited to 
students who shared an hour-long free 
period with other participants in their 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Ego Level According to Two Scoring Algorithms 
4 
Total Item Sum Score AW 
ta 
Protocol ic о 
Rating (ТРК) 140-179 | 180-189 | 190-199 пари 10-260 
—t s 
L5, Autonomous (r- 85) 
1-4/5 
14, Conscientious 10 10. (7 
1-3/4 23 20 4 55 
1-3, Conformist 1 2 12 
Д/З 13 20 
Д, Self-protective 9 9 
Total 23 24 25 20 15 107 
о 


Note: Item scores were given numerical 


A/3 = 4,13 = 5, 1-3/4 = 6, 14 = 7, 14/5 = 8, 


grade level. Volunteers were called for on 
two occasions, before and after offering 

4 as pay for participation. АП subjects 
were Min regardless of when they volun- 
teered, 

The sample was composed of 40 
eighth graders, 37 ninth graders, and 30 
eleventh graders. The age range was from 
13 years, 7 months to 17 years, 9 
months, For eighth graders the mean age 
was 14.1 years (S.D. 0.360), for ninth 
graders the mean age was 15.1 years (S.D. 
0.375), and for eleventh graders the mean 
RA was 17.1 years (S.D. 0.367). One 
eleventh grader who took the WU-SCT 
was absent from the Willis procedure and 
the self-report test but was included in 
the peer ratings and the archival data, 
There was no significant difference on 
any of the variables in the study between 
those who volunteered before remuner- 
ation was offered and afterwards, 


Measure of Ego Development 

The WU-SCT assumes that each person 
has a characteristic level of ego function- 
ing. It assigns an ego level to а person 
based on the distribution of ratings of his 


values as follows: 1-2 = 1, 2/A= 2, A = 3, 


1-5 =9,1-6 = 10. 

responses to 36 incomplete sentence 
stems (Loevinger &  Wessler, 1970; 
Loevinger, Wessler, & Redmore, 1970). 
The major stages are called: Impulsive, 
Self-Protective, Conformist, Conscienti- 
ous, Autonomous, and Integrated. Half-- 
step discriminations are made between ail 
but the last two stages. The item ratings 
can be converted to a nine-point ordinal 
scale and summed to give a single numeri- 
cal score, called the item sum score. (see 
Table 1, note.) Form 10-68 of the test 
was used. 

To score the WU-SCT protocols, each 
of the 36 responses from the original 
handwritten protocols was typewritten 
onto lists containing all the responses for 
a single item. The Tatings were done 
without knowledge of the grade level or 
other identifying information of the sub- 
jects. The 36 item-response lists were 
rated by five experienced raters using the 
Scoring manual (Loevinger, Wessler, & 
Redmore, 1970). Each item was scored 
by two raters working independently; 
none scored more than eight items, and 


each independently scored at least two 2 


items of every other rater. When the two 
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independent scores were in complete 
agreement, the rating was considered 
nal. When there was disagreement, the 
inal score of each item was determined 
by teams of three judges. To estimate one 
aspect of reliability, ап item sum score 
was computed using the first rating given 
to each item and another using the 
second rating given to each item; the two 
item sums correlated .91. (The same 
judges contributed to both scores, but 
rated different items for the two scores.) 
The final item sum score, used in all 
dnalyses reported hereafter, correlated 
96 with either the first or the second 
item sum. The two judges of each item 
showed absolute agreement on 60% of 
the responses and agreement within one- 
half step on 88% of the responses, averag- 
ing over judges and items. In addition to 
the item sum score, total protocol ratings 
[PRs) were derived as described in the 
oring manual (Loevinger & Wessler, 
1970), using the "automatic" rules, that 
is, solely on the basis of the distribution 
of item ratings. The correlation between 
TPR and item sum is .85 (see Table 1). 
The TPRs were used as guidelines for 
establishing cutting points for the item 
і sum score. Five levels were needed for 
analysis, and the cutting points were 
2 o that no subject within any level was 
uped with any other subject who was 
more than one step different according to 
the TPR. The data were analyzed accord- 
"ing to item sum rather than TPR because 
the Conformist Stage, the midpoint of 
the range with which we are concerned, 
was under-represented by the TPR. This 
is.a scoring artifact of the TPR rules. 
Schenberg (1973), who used the same 
ing procedures as the present study, 
arrived at the same cutting points. 


Measures of Conformity 

The self-report measure of conformity 
was a 15-question forced-choice scale 
(Hoppe, 1972) derived from a 28-item 
test by Smith (1967a, 1967b) and 
Zneimer (1969). The original test was in 
the form of single-stimulus degree-of- 
agreement items. The forced-choice for- 
mat was used because of its psychometric 
J superiority (Loevinger, 1957). 
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A nonreactive archival measure of sub- 
jects’ conformity to the expectations of 
school authorities was obtained from the 
school’s official record of demerits. The 
records of volunteers for 90 calendar days 
prior to the call for the experiment were 
used. A 90-day history showing no infrac- 
tions was taken as de facto evidence of 
conformity. The volunteers’ academic 
grade average and IQ were also obtained 
from the school files. 

The peer rating measure, called the 
“Reputation Index” (Hoppe, 1972), con- 
tains five item pairs intended to reflect 
conformity or anti-conformity either to 
authority or to peers; for example: “Who 
always does what the teacher wants?" or 
“Who is always getting into trouble?” For 
each of the ten questions the students 
were presented with a list of all the other 
volunteers in their class with the instruc- 
tions to pick between one and five 
classmates who best fit the description. 

The Willis pseudointeraction proced- 
ure was similar to the procedure de- 
scribed by Willis and Hollander (1964). 
Subjects were under the false impression 
that an exchange of information about 
one another's responses was taking place, 
but in fact the experimenter was trans- 
mitting the presumed responses of part- 
ners according to a predetermined sched- 
ule. 

The stimuli were 50 lines varying in 
length from 2 to 6% inches. These lines 
were drawn on five pages to form a test 
booklet, Subjects were asked to judge 
whether each line was longer or shorter 
than а numerical comparison length. 
They were instructed that about half the 
time the line was longer than the com- 
parison and about half the time it was 
shorter, and they were asked to judge 
which. In fact, the task was an insoluble 
one, 

The answer sheets were collected and 
"scored." The "scoring" provided the 
Opportunity to make the experimental 
manipulation. Subjects were given a score 
and told that it represented the barely 
passing level of performance and that 
they could do better than this. A fic- 
titious set of responses was entered in a 
second column of the answer sheet, and 
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they were told that this represented the 
responses of another classmate. The pre- 
sumed ability of the other classmate was 
not mentioned. Thus, subjects were able 
to compare their first answers with the 
answers of another individual. The mea- 
sure of conformity was the frequency 
with which subjects changed their initial 
answers in accordance with the marks 
entered, In all cases, half of the fictitious 
teammates’ marks disagreed with the sub- 
jects’ own marks, 

The boys were led to believe that at 
the end of the experiment they would be 
permitted to compare each others’ answer 
Sheets, to create an atmosphere in which 
they would strive to get the best possible 
level of accuracy, 


Checks for Experimenter Effect 


The possibility that the boys were 
responding according to their own notion 
of what the experiment was about or 
what was wanted rather than in accord- 
ance with the instructions or stated pur- 
pose was checked on three occasions. 
After the Willis procedure and after the 
"Reputation Index," written responses 
Were collected on prepared questionnaires 
concerning whether the boy had any 
doubts during the experimental procedures 
or what he thought was being measured 
during the experiment. After all testing 

been completed, the next regularly 
scheduled lesting sessions were used for 
discussion of the Study. АП subjects 
attended one of the discussion sessions, 
The investigator outlined the basic 
hypothesis eel tgo development 
and conformity and how each test related 
to the testing of this hypothesis, Each 
measure in the study was introduced with 
the question, “What do you Suppose 
the (M) test measured?” This allowed a 
third check of suspicion, The atmosphere 
of the debriefing was one of competition 
to get the “right” answers, 

Written su: 
two judges who worked in, 

None of the j i Mi деу. 
suspected 
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had only the most banal understanding of 
what the term meant, having heard it 
from his university-educated mother. АНА 
subjects were retained on the basis of the 
suspicion checks. 


Results 


Distribution of ego level as measured 
by WU-SCT is given in Table 1, according 
to both algorithms, TPR and item sum, 
together with the scale for transforming 
item ratings into item scores for sum- 
ming. The range of item sum scores wa 
from 148 to 260. Ego level correlated .4 
with age. Item sum scores from 180 to 
210 define the range within which the 
maximum of conformity was predicted, 
that is, individuals with item sum scores 
below 180 are assumed to be preconform- 
ist, those with scores at or above 210 are 
assumed to be postconformist, Using 
those cutting scores, 69 boys fell within. 
the Conformist range. E 

The school discipline records had a 
skewed distribution with a mode of Zero, 
median of 2.25, mean of 5.70 and range 
from 0 to 41; hence disciplinary records 
were dichotomized. Those who showed 
perfect compliance with school rules over 
the 90-day period (or were very lucky) 
Were categorized as conformers while the 


Test were categorized as nonconformets*: 


to school rules. By this criterion 45 boys 
or 42% of the sample were conformers. 
The relationship of conforming disciplin- 
ary records to WU-SCT scores is depicted 
in Table 2. The maximum proportion of 
conformers occurs among those in the 
Conformist range of the WU-SCT (x? = 
4.36, df = 1, p < .05). (у? was calculated 
by grouping the data according to the. а 
priori prediction, which states that both 
high and low score levels are expected to 
be associated with low conformity while 


the middle levels are expected to be 
associated with 
relationship of 


shown. in Table 2. The number in each 


lesting, but 
relationship 


Within the predicted range of WU-SCT ^ 


Scores can be seen to occur within grade 
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ye 


Ego Measure 
(WU-SCT 
Item Sum) 


3/6 = 50" 
4/8 = 50 
6/12 = 50 
3/14» 21 


the interval 200-209. 


8/10 = 80 
6/8 = 75 
5/9 2.56 


Note: Each entry gives the number having conforming disciplinary records divided 
by the total number having an item sum score in that interval. 


single case in Grade 8 having item sum score over 210 is included with those in 
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Table 2 
Percentage of Conforming Disciplinary Records, by Ego Level and Grade 


1/3 = .33 | 2/11 = 18 
1/5 = .20 
3/9 = .33 


0/5 = 00° 


4/15=. 
11/20 =, 
13/25 =. 
11/24 =. 
5/23 =. 


M7 = 29 


b The two cases in Grade 11 having scores below 180 are included with those in the 


interval 180-189, 


nine, thus with age effectively held con- 
stant. Distributions of grade eight and 
eleven do not contradict the curvilinear 


is. 

relationship between self report of 
conforming tendency and item sum score 
is shown in Table 3. The distribution of 
the self-report test meets the assumptions 
a for analysis of covariance, The 
overall F for the ‘relationship between 
self-report scores and the five levels of 
item sums is 1,85, not significant for 
one-way analysis of variance. Since а 
tic relationship and not a linear 

опе between conformity measures and 
item sum was predicted, this nonsignifi- 
cant F is evidence for our original 
hypothesis. Trend analysis by the method 
of Teast squares shows a significant quad- 
ratic trend in the self-report scores as a 
function of item sum (F = 5.1, p < .03, 
df = 4, 105). Tests for linear trend, cubic 
trend, and f (x)* are not significant (F= 
199, F = 1.58, F = 01 respectively). Thus 
the predicted nonmonotonic relationship 
ximizing in the Conformist range of 
ego scores is confirmed for the self report 


of conformity. The significant quadratic 
trend is also obtained with age, grade, 1Q, 
and grade average covaried out (F = 3.93, 
p < .05) by the method described by 
Finn (Note 1). 

The Reputation Index was factor 
analyzed, treating the scores of the 12 
quum as separate tests (Hoppe, 1972). 

wo factors resulted. Factor I refers to 
dressing sloppily, getting into trouble, 
and being unorthodox; items loading 
higher than „50 were summed to give ап 
anticonformity score. Factor II refers to 
keeping the school dress code, doing what 
the teachers want, and enjoying different 
things from what other boys in the class 
do; items loading higher than .50 were 
summed to give a peer rating of conform- 
ity to adult authority. That is, a boy's 
score was the number of times he was 
mentioned by his classmates with respect 
to any of the items in that factor. Our 
hypothesis made no prediction for Peer 
Factor 1, anticonformity, but for Factor 
П, conformity, we predicted а curvilinear 
relation with ego level. The only signifi- 
cant relation between either of the peer- 
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Table 3 


Relation of Ego Level to Self-Report and 
Peer-Nomination Measures of Conformity 


Ego Level Conformity Measure 


Peer 


(WU-SCT y 
Item Sum) KEN 
Score % High 
210-260 6/15 = 40 
200-209 43 11/2072 .55 
190-199 5.2 9/25 = 36 
180-189 5.5 4/24 = 17 
140-179 5/22 = 23 


а High = the percent receiving more than 
11 nominations on Factor II. 


rating factors and other variables in the 
study was the correlation between Factor 
П and demerits (see Table 4), which is 
more or less tautological. In retrospect, 
the skewed distributions of the peer 
ratings were ill-suited to factor analysis; 
so no firm conclusions can be drawn from 
ша of the study. 

е Willis experimental measure of 
conformity does not show a statistically 
significant relationship to anything else in 
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the study. There were no significant 
nonmonotonic relationships 
grade level and the independence- 
variability dimension of the Willis mea- 
sure. Other possible nonmonotonic 
relationships were also not statistically 
significant. Thus, the Willis experiment 
appears to reflect only situational vari- 
ance. 

Number of demerits correlates signifi- 
cantly in the expected direction with 
self-report and peer measures of conforms 
ity. The latter two show an unexpected 
but slight and not statistically significant 
negative relation. As Table 4 shows, these 
measures of conformity, typical of those 
frequently used in research, are substanti- 
ally independent of each other. 


Discussion 


Two measures of conformity, a forced? 


choice self-report test and the students’ 
disciplinary records, showed the predic- 
ted curvilinear relationship to ego de- 
velopment. This relation remained signifi- 
cant when the relation between age and 
conformity was partialed out by covariate 
analysis or by holding age constant, and 
when IQ was covaried out. In the case of. 
disciplinary records, the number of coj& 


forming individuals was so small that - 


significance testing within grades was not 
attempted; however the predicted distri- 
bution can be observed within grade 9 
(see Table 2), and the data for grades 8 


Table 4 
Intercorrelations of Four Conformity Measures 


between}, 


$ 


© 


4 
Peer Self- Number of 

Factor П report Demerits 
Willis anti-conformity measure -02 -.02 05 
Peer nominations for conformity (Factor II) -42 -32** 
Self-report of conformity –.20% 

Note: The number of cases varies between 106 and 107. 
* p « 05. ete. 

**p«.0l. 
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and 11 do not contradict the hypothesis. 
The several measures of conformity 
appear to maximize at different parts of 
the conformist range of ego development, 
an hypothesis that requires further test- 
ing. 

The experimental measure of conform- 
ing, the. Willis test, did not substantially 
relate to age, IQ, WU-SCT score, school 
performance, or any other measure in the 
study, including the other three measures 
„оѓ conformity. One possible reason may 
"lie in the way it was administered. Willis 
"(Willis & Hollander, 1964) informs sub- 
jects that they have done very poorly, to 
predispose them to copy answers which 
they suppose belong to another subject 
but which are actually planted by the 
experimenter. Subjects in the present 
study were told they had done a fair job 
but should try to do better, thus were 
Му moderately stressed. The deviation 
rom Willis's instructional set was made 
to avoid insulting the boys or losing their 
cooperation for the later part of the 
study. 

Our results are consistent with the 
conclusion of Block (Note 2). He found 
that experimental measures of personality 
traits are likely to reflect situational 
variance, as asserted by authors such as 

el, Bem, and Fiske, but that self- 
répart and observer measurements show 
appreciable consistency across situations. 

It is somewhat surprising that the post 
hoc comparison shows no difference be- 
' tween those who volunteered before 
money was offered and those who volun- 
teered afterwards. Few in this sample 
needed the small amounts involved. Some 
rgay have responded to the urgency of 
tue adult demand. But for most adoles- 
cents, to be offered money in return for 
services is to be treated with respect like 
that afforded to adult professionals. The 
idea of being able to do something worth 
money may also appeal to the adoles- 
cent's wish for independence. 

While this study aimed primarily at 
construct validity of the WU-SCT, it also 
has implications for study of conformity. 
Finding a curvilinear relationship between 

wo measures of conformity and ego level 
lends support to McGuire's (1968) sug- 
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gestion that conformity is a complex 
response and that nonmonotonic rela- 
lions between personality variables and 
measures of conformity should be 
explored. The low intercorrelations of the 
several measures of conformity suggest 
that what we mean by conformity is a 
complex set of behaviors not well repre- 
sented by any of its traditional measures. 
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deviations were compiled. 


- The relevance of the traditional MMPI 
"norms to®elect populations has become 
“ап issue of increasing importance. T- 
* scores can be grossly distorted or even 

" meaningless when they are not based on 
population samples with whom it is sensi- 
le to compare the individuals one is 
assessing. Seashore and Ricks (Note 1, 
p.19) writing on "Norms Must Be Rele- 
уап!” pointed that, "it may be necessary 
to begin by using reasonably appropriate 
norms published in a test manual, but 
_. local norms should be prepared as soon as 
< a hundred or more cases have been 
- accumulated.” АП an individual's T-scores 
Е the MMPI will depend on is the group 
hich he is compared. 
ahlstrom, Welsh, and Dahlstrom 
(1975, p.142) reported that many investi- 
у gators who have used the MMPI had 
. noted systematic variation in the basic 

.Scales related to various general back- 

. ground characteristics of the subjects 
such аз age, race, education, urban and 
rural residence in various regions of the 


untry etc. Most of these investigators 
menit that special norms be de- 
vel 


d for the MMPI to make allowances 
for these differences. Writing of the brief 
history and development of the MMPI, 
Dahlstrom, Welsh and Dahlstrom (1972, 
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Relevant MMPI Norms for Young Adult Air Force Trainees 


WALLACE BLOOM 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center E 
Lackland AFB, Texas 


Summary: The Air Force Medical Evaluation Test (AFMET) research program utilized the 
MMPI in a psychological screening battery for basic trainees. T-scores based on the Adult 
Norms seemed excessively elevated. The norms for Minnesota Adolescents were tried for the 
17-year-old airmen. MMPIs were given to entire squadrons not in the project, and the means 
and standard deviations were found to differ significantly from both earlier norms. These 
young adults differed if age, race, and education from the sample population of the 
Minnesota Adult Norms. T-conversion tables based on these new means and standard 


рр. 7-8) reported how the sample of 
adults corresponded well in age, sex, and 
marital status to the Minnesota popula- 
tion in the 1930 census and “In 1940, 
such a Minnesota normal adult was about 
thirty-five years old, was married, lived in 
a small town or rural area, had had eight 
years of general schooling.” Each future 
subject taking the MMPI and scored 
against the traditional norms, is being 
compared to the ways cited adults en- 
dorsed these items. Today’s Air Force 
recruits appear to differ in many charac- 
teristics from those adults so there might 
be solid reasons for preparing and using 
special norms for Air Force recruits. This 
study reports on how those special group 
norms were obtained and their compari- 
son with the traditional MMPI norms. 


Method 

Subject 

Both male and female recruits in basic 
training squadrons were tested. Entire 
squadrons were tested during the period 
August to October, 1975. Participants 
were representative of the entire United 
States and consisted of 1152 males and 
805 females. 


Procedure 


Standard MMPI booklets were used 
and responses were marked on Opscan 
sheets for subsequent machine scoring. 
Raw scores for each category were 
punched on IBM cards and the data 
statistically analyzed by the Biometrics 
Division of the Air Force System Com- 
mand. The analysis of variance for dispro- 
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Table 1 


Education Levels of Trainees, Lackland MMPI Sample 
August to October 1975 


Male | Еетаје 
Grade Completed 
Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 

8 =| 0 8 1 1 ! 

9 3 0 0.0 JA 
10 9 8 12 15 
11 26 2.3 10 12 
12 971 84.3 638 78.3 
13 82 71 78 9.7 
14 35 3.0 38 47 
15 8 7 9 11 SB 
16 17 L5 17 24 
Post graduate 1 Л 2 2 
Total 1152 805 


portionate data using a general regression 
model was based on Graybill’s work. 


Results and Discussion 


The demographic composition of the 
Lackland population reflected recruit cri- 
teria that each must be high school 
graduates or pass a GED test equivalent. 
Only 3.4% of the men and 2.8% of the 
women were not high school graduates. 
12.2% of the males and 18.9% of the 
females had reported education beyond 
high school level (see Table 1), Over 80% 
were “Anglo-Americans” (Caucasian), 
and about 10% of the total sample were 
"Black-Americans." Further details are 
shown on Table 2. Only 2% of the men, 
but almost 13% of the women were over 
23 years old (see Table 3.). 

Means and Standard Deviations on 
Basic MMPI factors were obtained for 
1152 male and 805 female participants 
(see Table 4). Comparisons with tradi- 
tional MMPI norms for male adults (Dahl- 
Strom et al., 1975, p.264) revealed statist- 


ically significant differences in all scales 

except Social Introversion (Si). A second 

set of analyses between the Lackland* 
population and the norms of Minnesota 

Normal Adolescents, age 17, indicated 

significant differences in almost all scales 

(except Males: L, D, and Hy and except 

Females: L and Pa). 

An example of the erroneous judg- 
ments which might occur from using the 
standard MMPI conversion procedures 
was in the AFMET Program. In June; 
1975, the Air Force Medical Evaluation 
Test (AFMET) research was begun to 
help screen recruits for adaptability to 
military service. Within an hour of their 
arrival at Lackland Air Force Base, basic 
trainees were administered a self-report 
test (History, Opinion, Interest Inven- 
tory) (HOD, which previously (Guinn, 
Johnson, & Kantor, Note 2) had been 
found to have some practical usefulness 
as а rough preliminary Screening device to 


identify emotional high risk airmen. The +» 


highest scoring 6% were identified for 
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Table 2 


Ethnic Identification of Trainees, Lackland MMPI Sample 
August to October 1975 


Female 


Ethnic Identification 
Percent 


н `. Anglo Americans 
jBlack Americans 


p Hispanic Americans 2 
Ha Oriental 2.7 
Other/unknown 


Total 


Table 3 


Age of Trainees, Lackland MMPI Sample 
August to October 1975 
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Table 4 
MMPI Means and Standard Deviations of Basic Trainess, Lackland AFB 


Males (n = 1152) 


further Phase II screening one or two 
days later. This consisted of the MMPI 
and a mental status interview. By Novem- 
ber an individual sentence completion 
survey was added as a preliminary portion 
of the interview. The selectees’ MMPI 
responses were marked on Opscan 
sheets, machine scored and computer 
printouts were returned a day later. These 
printouts were based on a program de- 
veloped by LaChar (1974). The consoli- 
dated data (standardized Report of Inter- 
view [SRI] and MMPI) were then re- 
viewed by a clinical psychologist who 
determined which “low risk” individuals 
warranted continuation in training with- 
out referral to the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
for further action. The others were re- 
ferred to that clinic. 

During the period June to December 
31, 1975, the MMPI was taken by 2,730 
Air Force Basic trainees and 744 were 


August to October 1975 


Females (n = 805) 


—_— 


x 


SD 


referred to the Mental Hygiene Clinic for 
further evaluation and appropriate action. 
It was noted that a significant number of 
airmen scored highly elevated MMPI 
T-scores, often above 100 but were re- 
ported as within normal limits by the 
interviewer. The MMPI norms used were 
based on the General Minnesota Normal 
sample (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960, ppa 
437-438). During the first two months о 
the research, many airmen with these 
elevated MMPI scores, but low risk inter- 
view reports, were referred to the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic. Further psychiatric evalu- 
ation there usually resulted in these air- 
men's continuation in basic training. 
Based mainly on the MMPI scores, they 
had been incorrectly identified, and extra 
manhours and professional mental health 
assessments were used unnecessarily be- 
fore their return to duty. Approximately 
15% of the trainees were 17 years old, so 
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after July these were scored using the 
T-score conversions for basic scales with- 
out K corrections of Minnesota adoles- 
cents, age 17 (Dahlstrom et al., 1972, pp. 
397-399). Although extreme T-scores 
were somewhat less elevated than when 
converted against adult norms, there were 
still many incorrectly referred to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

Тће mean scores of the male basic 
trainees were higher than the mean scores 
without K of the Minnesota male adult 
subjects (Dahlstrom et al., 1975, p. 264) 

d in most instances the female basic 
trainees’ means differed significantly 
from those of the Minnesota female 
adults’. The error that occured was usual- 
ly due to grossly elevated T-scores (com- 
pared to Minnesota subjects) which were 
often less than 70 when plotted against 
local norms. Consequently when com- 
ared with their peers, more of the 
inees were within or close to normal 


Variables Lackland 
Geographic National 


Age Predominately 17-23 
Race Included minorities 
ducation 12 or more 
'opulation 
Male 1,152 
Female 805 
Note 
Tested in 1975 


K corrections were not deemed appro- 
for this sample population for as 
р: om and Welsh (1960, p. 154) 
pointed out, "Where patients ... are 
receiving the treatment as part of their 
remuneration [in a military setting] ... 
the K scale corrections do not seem to be 
beneficial and may actually reduce the 
effective separations obtained without K 
corrections." Further support for non-use 
of K corrections was furnished by Marks, 
Seeman, and Haller (1974) and by Dahl- 
strom et al. (1972) and by Hunt, Carp, 
Cass, Winder, and Kantor (1948). 
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limits and need not be referred to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. In terms of being 
“low-risk” trainees, use of traditional 
norms had resulted in an excessive num- 
ber of "false negative" subjects. After 
January 1, 1976, local norms were used, 
and although the number of referrals to 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic was reduced, 
there was an increase in percentage of 
discharges from the clinic. 

Norms for purposes of comparison 
must be relevant and will be meaningless 
or even misleading if they are not based 
on groups of people comparable with 
those being assessed. Neither the MMPI 
norms for Minnesota adults nor for 
Minnesota normal adolescents age 17, 
were relevant for comparison with Air 
Force basic trainees, 

The standard MMPI norms were not 
designed for use with a young adult 
military population. Characteristics cited 
by Hathaway and Briggs (1957) follow: 


Minnesota 


Regional 

Mean 33, Range 16-65, most 25 to 45 
White 

Mean 9.7 to 10.0 


111 to 345 
118 to 397 
varied by scale 
1940 


Appropriate T-conversion tables and 
plotting charts based on Lackland norms 
have been prepared and now are avail- 
able! to enable other researchers and 
agencies to utilize them. Particularly for 
adults between the ages of 17 to 25 these 
printed plotting charts can be used for 
comparison with or instead of the tradi- 
tional norms. Since Gynther, Altman, and 
Warbin (1973) raised a strong warning of 
the unsuitability of the Minnesota based 


1 Copies of T conversion tables and plotting 
charts are available from the author. 
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norms for Black subjects, the Lackland 
norms which included Black-Americans 
and other minority groups, appear more 
relevant for plotting their scores. They 
also may prove more relevant for high 
school seniors, college students, and other 
adults. It is believed that use of these 
norms for the MMPI will facilitate further 
research and lead to improved assessment 
and mental health assistance to young 
adults in our country. 
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MMPI Cannot Say Scores: Normative Data and 
Degree of Profile Distortion 


JAMES R. CLOPTON CHARLES NEURINGER 
Texas Tech University University of Kansas 


Summary: Few previous studies have investigated MMPI Cannot Say scores (the number 
of items people omit in completing the MMPI). Study 1 examined the frequency of 
occurrence of omitted items in three different populations. A significantly higher 
proportion of complete MMPI answer sheets (no omitted items) was found among job 
applicants than among two psychiatric groups, and the vast majority of test subjects in all 
three groups responded to all items. Study 2 investigated the degree of profile distortion 
introduced by randomly omitting various numbers of MMPI items from complete answer 
sheets. As more MMPI items were omitted, there was a progressive reduction in the elevation 
of the MMPI profile, but several different analyses failed to reveal a definite point at which 
the number of omitted items clearly became excessive. Changes in the profile's high-point 
pair were sometimes produced by numbers of omitted items previously considered to be 
expected in a "normal" MMPI record. This type of profile distortion could alter 
significantly the interpretation of a profile. Changes were therefore suggested in the T-score 


and 
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The total number of items a person 
its in completing the Minnesota Multi- 
. phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) con- 
stitutes the Cannot Say or ? score, Given 
the enormous amount of MMPI research, 
surprisingly few studies have investigated 
Cannot Say scores. The T-score values 
provided for the Cannot Say scale on the 
standard profile were based on clinical 
judgment, not on normative data or on 
4npirical evidence of the extent to which 
itém omissions reduce MMPI scale scores. 
More research is needed on the frequency 
of occurrence of omitted MMPI items in 
various populations and on the degree ог 
rofile distortion introduced by various 
requencies of omitted items. 


Study 1 


Method 

“Ghis study examined the occurrence of 
omi MMPI items in three different 
populations. One group of 439 MMPI 
answer sheets was obtained from psychi- 
atric patients being admitted to a large 
Veterans Administration (VA) Hospital. 
A second group of 162 MMPI answer 
sheets was obtained from the outpatient 
files of a regional mental health center 
(MHC). The third group of MMPI answer 
sheets was obtained from 112 applicants 


The authors thank Roger Greene and Donald 
H, Baucom for their helpful suggestions. 


values for the Cannot Say scale given on the standard profile. 


for jobs as police officers and firefighters. 
None of the MMPI answer sheets used in 
this study had been judged to be invalid 
by the clinical psychologists interpreting 
the MMPI profiles. The number of 
omitted MMPI items was counted for 
each answer sheet, and chi-square tests 
were used to compare the proportions of 
complete MMPI answer sheets (no 
omitted items) in the three groups. 


Results and Discussion 

There was a significantly higher pro- 
portion of MMPI answer sheets with no 
omitted items among job applicants than 
among either VA inpatients, X^(1) = 
9.72, p < .005, or MHC clients, x7(1) = 
6.75, p € .01. The proportion of com- 
plete MMPI answer sheets was not signifi- 
cantly different for VA inpatients and 
MHC clients. Data from these three di- 
verse populations confirmed previous 
findings that nearly all persons taking the 
MMPI complete all items or nearly all 
items, In each of the three groups a 
majority of test subjects responded to all 
566 items, and percentage of people 
omitting five or fewer items was 85.6 for 
VA inpatients, 88.9 for MHC clients, and 
93.7 for job applicants. The mean num- 
ber of omitted items was 4.68 for VA 
inpatients, 2.24 for MHC clients, and 
2.45 for job applicants. 
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Study 2 


Method 

This study sought to determine if 
there was a point at which the number of 
randomly omitted items clearly begins to 
produce a significant reduction in the 
elevation of the MMPI profile. Within the 
group of VA inpatients, 180 MMPI 
answer sheets were randomly selected 
from those with no omitted items. The 
mean elevation of the 10 clinical scales 
was computed for each of these MMPI 
profiles, and the profiles were divided 
into High (mean T score between 67.31 
and 81.92), Medium (60.08 — 67.15), 
and Low (45.54 — 59.77) groups accord- 
ing to their position in the distribution of. 
mean profile elevations. Then within each 
of these three groups, answer sheets were 
randomly assigned to one of six levels of 
omitted items. At the first level, five 
items were randomly omitted from the 
answer sheet and the answer sheet was 
rescored. The remaining levels of random- 
ly omitted items were 30, 55, 80, 105, 
and 130, 

The difference between the original 
MMPI profile and the MMPI profile after 
items were randomly omitted was con- 
ceptualized as the distance between two 
points in multi-dimensional space. The 
"distance" (d statistic) between two 
multivariate profiles is commonly com- 
puted as the square root of the sum of 
squared differences between correspond- 
ing scores in the two profiles. This d 
statistic method implies that the profile 
elements are independent and are ex- 
pressed in comparable units. Because 
ММРГ scale scores are correlated and are 
not in equivalent units, a generalization 
of the distance function approach was 
used (Mahalanobis, 1936). 


Results and Discussion 

The difference between the MMPI 
profile before and after items were ran- 
domly omitted was calculated for the 180. 
MMPI answer sheets following the pro- 
cedure described above. Distance scores 
were significantly different among the six 
levels of omitted items, F (6, 162) = 
106.85, p < .001, and there were signifi- 
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cant differences in distance scores among 
the High, Medium, and Low elevation 
profiles, F (2, 162) = 7.88, p < .001. The» 
Tukey B test was used to make pairwise 
comparisons among the mean distance 
Scores for the six levels of omitted items. 
АП but two of the 15 comparisons were 
significant, indicating that as more MMPI 
items were omitted there was a progres- 
Sive and continuous reduction їп the 
MMPI profile elevation. For the six levels 
of omitted items, the mean reductions in 
the T scores of the MMPI clinical scales > 
were .45, 2.74, 5.61, 7.70, 9.09, and 
11.54, respectively. 

А comparison was made of the high- 
point pair (highest two clinical scales) of 
the original MMPI profile and the high- 
point pair of the profile after items were 
omitted. Of the 30 answer sheets with 5 
items randomly omitted, only one MA 
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point pair was changed after the items 
were omitted. However, when 30 items 
were omitted, 8 of the 30 high-point pairs 
changed. The numbers of high-point pairs 
changed for the other four levels of 
omitted items were 4, 8, 10, and 17, 
respectively. 


| 
Conclusions and Implications 


The standard MMPI profile (па сате ден 
that as many as 30 omitted items are to 
be considered "normal" in an MMPI 
answer sheet. However, the mean number 
of omitted items did not exceed five in 
any of the three groups in Study 1, and 
no other study has reported a mean 
number of omitted items close to 30 (Ball 
& Carroll, 1960; Tamkin & Scherer, 
1957). If the T-score values for the £ 
Cannot Say scale provided by the stand- 
ard profile conformed to available data, 
then perhaps psychologists would exer- 
cise greater caution in interpreting MMPI 
records with a moderate number of 
omitted items. The need for more caution 
is emphasized by finding in Study 2 that 
randomly omitting 30 MMPI items from 
complete MMPI answer sheets produced a 
change in the high-point pair for over М 
of the profiles and an average decrease of у 
neatly 3 T-score points in the mean hj 
profile. If changes were to be made in the 
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norms of the standard profile, a raw 
Cannot Say score of 5, representing 5 
omitted items, could be set equal to a T 
score of 50. This would indicate that the 
vast majority of test subjects omit 5 or 
fewer MMPI items and that this level of 
omitted items does not lead to a signifi- 
cant distortion of the profile. A raw 
Cannot Say score of 30 could be set 
equivalent to a T score of 60 to show that 
caution is needed in interpreting a profile 
when 30 items have been omitted, even 
though this level of omitted items does 
not necessarily invalidate the profile. 
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Construction and Cross-Validation of ап MMPI Black-White Scale 


RAYMOND M. COSTELLO 
Audie L. Murphy Memorial Veterans Hospital 
and 
University of Texas Health Science Center at San Antonio 


Summary: А robust set of MMPI items, sensitive to the effect of race (Blacks versus 
Whites), was constructed by compiling the results of six prior studies. Thirty-two items 
comprised the MMPI B-W scale. The scale was cross-validated on psychiatric patients and 
police cadets. Statistically significant mean differences were found between races in both 
groups, with 83% and 60% correct racial classification, respectively. These findings suggested 
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that when used as a clinical instrument, the MMPI might pick up nonpathology-related racial 
variance contributing to scale elevation biased against the black respondent, but the degree 
of nonpathology-related racial scale score covariance has yet to be determined. For future 
research, the B-W scale was proposed as a set of standard 
connotative meaning for Balck-White contrast groups, and to index "functional" as opposed 


to “objective” race membership. 


Investigators who have compared 
Blacks and Whites on the MMPI have 
usually done so on the basis of K-correc- 
ted scale scores, yet Harrison and Kass 
(1967) demonstrated that scale score 
comparisons can conceal racial differ- 
ences, whereas item level comparisons on 
the same subjects can reveal racial differ- 
ences of considerable magnitude. This 
finding was replicated when Costello, 
Fine, and Blau (1973) were unable to 
demonstrate scale score differences be- 
tween Black and White, male, Tennessee 
prison inmates, yet Costello (1973) dis- 
covered substantial differences on an item 
level with the same subjects. Both groups 
of investigators recommended that Black- 
White contrasts on individual items might 
prove to be more valuable heuristically 
than scale score contrasts as, although 
statistical significance might be achieved 
on MMPI scale contrasts, the magnitude 
of the differences is often small and 
essentially  uninterpretable. Gynther 
(1972) too has recommended that re- 
search attention be given to each item to 
determine if differential racial normative 
performances could be detected. He sug- 
gested that a differential racial normative 
performance might require rekeying cer- 
tain scales for Blacks. 

Six investigators have published Black- 
White MMPI item comparisons in scien- 
tific journals. Costello (1973) reported on 
Kansas, female, psychiatric patients and 


queries in studies assessing 


Tennessee, male prison-inmates; Erdberg 
(1969) reported on nonpsychiatric volun- - 
teers from an Alabama community; Mil-J 
ler, Knapp, and Daniels (1968) reported 
оп Veterans Administration, mental 
hygiene-clinic males in California; and 
Harrison and Kass (1967, 1968) reported 
on pregnant females in a Massachusetts, 
obstetrics outpatient clinic. The number 
of statistically significant (p < .05) differ- 
entiating items has ranged from 58 
(Costello, 1973) to 213 (Harrison & Kass; 
1967). 

No composite research scale, presum- 
ably sensitive to the effect of race irre- 
Spective of other subject characteristics, 
has been published and thereby sub- 
mitted to further scientific scrutiny. 
When a subset of race-sensitive items are 
chosen for study, investigators, such as 
Witt and Gynther (1975), typically 
choose from the item pool of Harrisop/" 
and Kass (1967) from among those items’ 
showing the largest statistical difference. 
Obviously, there can be no estimation in 
any one study of the degree- of error of 
measurement by capitalization on chance 
factors. If a subset of items is to be 
selected for further study, it is recom- 
mendable that the subset be robust, or 
replicable across samples, to rule out 
artifactual or nonspecific differences. Cat- 
tell (1966) has written that a rough 
quality of robustness can be claimed for ; 
results that have accumulated in spite of 
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sample selection or mode of analysis. If 
an MMPI item, for example, has differ- 
entiated racial groups consistently, great- 
er confidence can be placed in the conclu- 
sion that the phenomenon is due to the 
common variable of the disparate studies, 
in this case the Black-White contrast, 
although alternate competing hypotheses 
had not been eliminated systematically. 
'The problem for the present study was 

to devise and validate such a research 
scale. A scale was assembled by collating 

Mer discriminating items from the six re- 
searches published previously. The scale 
was then cross-validated on two sets of 
subjects, one psychiatric sample and one 
normal sample, not utilized previously in 
Black-White MMPI research. The ultimate 
objective of the development of such a 
scale was not to devise a questionnaire 
device for the mere labelling of Blacks 
е3 па Whites per se, but to demonstrate 
that performance on a particular set of 
items is a reliable method of racial identi- 
fication and then to determine what 
psychological constructs can be identified 
and isolated to explain the phenomenon. 


Method 


ке 


Пет Pool 

The population of potential variables 
was restricted to the 566 items of the 
MMPI. This population of items was 
empirically reduced to a much smaller 
subset of items by selecting for study 
only those items that were shown by 
cumulative evidence to be robust in re- 
gard to their differentiation of criterion 
groups. The operational criterion ог 
robustness for selection of an item for 
> Es in the proposed scale was that 
an must have differentiated criterion 
groups, at a statistically significant level, 
at least four of the six times in which it 

had been utilized as a test index. 
Thirty-two items met the required test 
of robustness. Three items differentiated 
the contrast groups six of six times, seven 
items discriminated five of six times, and 
22 items discriminated four of six times. 
Table 1 displays the differentiating items, 
the direction (True or False) in which 
; Blacks scored more frequently than 
Whites when results from the six investi- 
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gations were pooled, and the MMPI scale 
on which each item is keyed. 


Subjects 

Thirty-two Black and 16 White mental 
health: center clients in a south Texas 
community mental health center com- 
pleted the 32-item questionnaire as part 
of a routine intake examination for out- 
patients. These clients were admitted 
consecutively to the study as they pre- 
sented to the clinic. The fact that twice as 
many Blacks as Whites entered the clinic 
in the time frame of the study reflects 
community usage patterns of the facility 
rather than experimental design. No at- 
tempt was made to control for chroni- 
City, diagnosis, age, sex, socioeconomic 
status, education or any other personal 
characteristic, as the questionnaire had 
been devised as a result of a collation of 
disparate studies and was proposed as 
robust. 

Blacks were divided into two groups, 
A and B, by consecutive order of en- 
trance to equalize n across groups. Each 
group was comprised of 16 subjects. 
Diagnoses of subjects were: Black-A, ex- 
cessive drinking — 3, psychoneurosis —5, 
psychotic depression — 2, schizophrenia 
— 1, not diagnosed — 5; Black-B, intract- 
able pain — 1, transient situational dis- 
turbance — 1, personality disorder - 1, 
not diagnosed — 5; White, homoseuality 
— 1, obesity — 1, excessive drinking — 2, 
personality disorder — 2, psychoneurosis 
— 6, involutional melancholia — 1, or- 
ganic brain syndrome with psychosis — 1, 
epilepsy — 1, not Шашы = 1. Black-A 
included one male; Black-B included five 
males; White included five males. The 
average age of subjects in Black-A was 
36.25 (SD = 12.2); Black-B was 34.88 
(SD = 13.0); and White was 39.25 (SD = 
15.6); statistical test for significance of 
difference between mean ages of Black-A 
and White was not significant (7 — = 0.61, 
ај = 15) and for Black-B and White was 
not significant (t = 0.86, df = 15). The 
average educational level of subjects in 
Black-A was 10.69 (SD = 2.7); Black-B 
was 10.0 (SD = 1) and White was 12.31 
(SD = 2.2); statistical test for significance 
of difference between mean educational 
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Table 1 


Black-White Differentiating Items, Scoring Key and MMPI Scale Key 


Item 


1: I think I would like the work of a librarian. 


2. A person should try to understand his dreams and be guided by 
or take warning from them. 


3. At time I feel like swearing. 

4. Тат an important person. 

5. [like poetry. 

6. I think I would like the kind of work a forest ranger does. 

7. Most people will use somewhat unfair means to gain profit or 
an advantage rather than to lose it. 

8. Like to know some important people because it makes me feel 
important. 

9. It wouldn't make me nervous if any members of my family got 
into trouble with the law. 

10. What others think of me does not bother me. 


11. I commonly hear voices without knowing where they come from. 


12. I am very religious (more than most people). 

13. In walking I am very careful to step over sidewalk cracks. 
14, [like science. 

15. Lam entirely self-confident 


16. Most people make friends because friends are likely to be most 
useful to them. 


17. In school I find it very hard to talk before the class. 

18. I have strange and peculiar thoughts. 

19. People say insulting and vulgar things about me. 

20. I like to keep people guessing about what I am going to do next. 


21. If given the chance, I could do some things that would be of 
great benefit to the world. 


22. If given the chance, I would make a good leader of people. 
23. І have had some very unusual religious experiences. 

24. 1 like to attend lectures on serious subjects. 

25. I used to have imaginary companions. 

26. I enjoy gambling for small stakes. 


27. A person shouldn’t be punished for breaking a law that he 
thinks is unreasonable. 


28. I believe that a person should never taste an alcoholic drink. 
29. І read in the Bible several times a week. 

30. It is always a good thing to be frank. 

31. I think Lincoln was greater than Washington. 


32. The members of my family and my close relatives get along 
quite well. 


Score 


T 


памте 


ч 
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levels for Black-A and White was signifi- 
cant (7 = 1.89 df = 15, p < .05), and for 
Black-B and White was also significant (t 
= 3.39, df = 15, p < 005). 


Results 
The protocols were scored with the 


scoring key presented in Table 1. The 
higher the score, the more the respondent 
was answering as did more Blacks than 
Whites pooled from previous investiga- 
tions. Maximally effective cutting point 
for all subjects was 15 with 83.3 percent 
efficiency. A score of 15 or more classi- 
fied a subject as Black. Twenty-six of the 
Blacks (81.3%) and 14 of the Whites 
(87.5%) were classified correctly. Statisti- 
cal test for the significance of differences 
between means demonstrated that Black- 
А (X = 17.25. SD = 4.2) scored signifi- 
than White (X = 11 .56, SD = 3. 0); 
Black-B (X = 19.63, SD = 4.9) also scored 
higher than White (t = 5.66, df= 15,p < 
001). 

Correlations between the demographic 
factors of age and education and scores 
on the Black-White test were computed 
for both groups. Neither variable corre- 
White group (r, age and B-W = .24; r, 
education and B-W = .29). Education and 
in the Black groups (rA = .29, rB = .03) 

but age and test scores did correlate 
di 
| 
| 


cantly higher (t = 4.46, df = 15, p < .001) 
lated significantly with test scores in the 
test scores did not correlate significantly 
significantly in the Black groups (rA = 
64, rB = .43). This suggests that the 
influence of education is minimal with 
regard to performance on this test and 
cannot account for the Black-White dif- 
e although the White group differed 
“л from the Black-B group on 
educational level. Further, some age- 


related process seems to be at work in 
affecting scores in the Black group. 


Extension 


The findings to this point were that 
race was again an important variable in 
predicting performance on this set of 32 
items and that age and education were 
probably not important alternative expla- 
nations for the race difference, although 
age may be important in explaining per- 
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formance within the Black group. A rival 
hypothesis that has not been ruled out, 
however, is that some pathology-related 
process is influencing the observed Black- 
White difference. The scoring key clearly 
reveals that a “Black” response is scored 
in the direction of “pathology” for many 
of the items. Pokorny and Overall (1970) 
have discussed differential psychiatric 
institutional usage patterns between 
Blacks and Whites that would suggest 
selective population sampling bias as a 
pathology-related process confounding 
possible race effects. Thus, an extension 
of this study was conducted using a 
nonclinical population — that is, police 
cadets. 


Subjects 

The San Antonio Police Department 
has for some years had a policy of 
administering the MMPI to police cadets 
as part of the evaluation process while in 
the Training Academy. Forty-six Blacks 
have enrolled in the academy in the time 

riod 1964-1975. MMPI protocols of 37 
[t 80%) were made available. Nine proto- 
cols (20%) had been lost in the 11-уеаг 
period. The only other identifying infor- 
mation made available was year of testing 
and year of birth. A White counterpart 
was selected for each Black after match- 
ing for year of test administration. The 
average age for the Black police cadets 
was 24.1 (SD = 3.3, Range = 20 — 35). 
The average age for the White police 
cadets was 23.0 (SD = 2.9, Range = 
20-31). A statistical test for difference 
between means was not significant (¢ = 
1.56, df = 36). 


Results 


The maximally sensitive cutting score 
was 14 with 60 percent efficiency. A 
score of 14 or more classified a subject as 
Black. Nineteen (51.4%) of the Blacks 
and 33 (81%) of the Whites were classi- 
fied correctly. Statistical test for the 
significance of difference between means 
demonstrated that Blacks (X = 13.4, SD = 
3.9) scored significantly higher (t = 4.54, 
ај = 36, p < .001) than Whites (X = 9.7, 
SD- 3.0). 

The correlation between age and 
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Black-White scores in the Black group was 
.16 and in the. White group it was .05. 
Neither correlation was statistically sig- 
nificant over the limited age range. 


Discussion 


It is apparent that the pool of MMPI 

items contains questions that consistently 
reflect a racial (Black-White) performance 
difference. This difference does not ap- 
pear to be related to psychiatric path- 
ology, sex, socioeconomic status, criminal 
history, pregnancy, or geographical resi- 
dence, although no investigator has 
studied systematically the effects of these 
variables on the 32 target items. Twenty- 
two of the items are keyed for scoring on 
at least one of the MMPI scales. Seven 
items are keyed on Scale 5. This suggests 
that when used as a clinical instrument 
the MMPI might be picking up nonpath- 
ology-related racial variance contributing 
to scale elevation biased against the black 
respondent. Аз noted by Strauss, 
Gynther, and Wallhermfechtel (1974), 
this might lead to a clinical decision of 
“more” pathology, when in fact this is 
not the case. The degree to which this 
error might be made has yet to be 
determined, however, as there is yet no 
quantitative estimate of the amount of 
nonpathology-related racial scale score 
covariance. The problem is further com- 
plicated, as shown by the following 
example. One scale, Social Introversion, 
contributed five items, yet it is not 
reported frequently as a race-sensitive 
scale (Gynther, 1972). Another scale, 
Hypochondriasis, contributed no items, 
yet it is reported frequently as race-sensi- 
tive (Gynther, 1972). Despite the compli- 
cations, it may be possible to construct a 
scale, similar to scale K, which would 
serve as a correction factor to add or 
subtract from scale scores of Black 
respondents to allow clinical profile 
interpretations consistent with current, 
primarily White, normative standards. 

Investigators have already begun to 
study individual items to determine 
mediating mechanisms for differential 
racial performance. For example, the 
Semantic Differential has been used to 

evaluate connotative meaning of selected 
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MMPI sentences (Witt & Gynther, 1975). 
Although this research is still crude, its 
heuristic value is evident. The 32 items | 
contributed here can be used as standard 
queries in such research as they have 
demonstrated reliability across samples. 
Although the most highly differentiating 
Harrison and Kass (1967) items have been 
chosen to begin this type of research, 
they should, in part, be replaced by items 
with more generalizability. 

Other investigators have opened up 
another important area of research, і.е., * 
objective vs. functional race membership. 
Galper (1973) has suggested that for 
some perceptual tasks "attitudes and 
experiential histories” relating to “‘func- 
tional” race membership might be more 
important contributors to test variance 
than is "objective" race membership. 
Scores on the 32-item test presented here 
might be used in an exploratory way as 4 
one quantitative estimate of functional 
race membership. One would hypothesize 
that higher scores on the instrument 
reflect stronger identification with Black 
racial group membership irrespective of 
biological history. Likewise, racial group 
subjective identification for Black respon- 
dents could be indexed with this instru- 
ment, and studied across age groups. It Js 
would be of interest to document the ^ 
slope of a linear description of the de- 
velopment of racial identification. to 
determine the degree of continuity of the 
phenomenon. 
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A Comparison of Four Personality Inventories 


MAURICE LORR, JAMES P. O'CONNOR 


and 


RITA F. SEIFERT 
The Catholic University of America 


Summary: The equivalence of personality constructs measured by four rationally devised 
inventories was tested by means of a factor analytic approach. The tests were administered | 
to large high school and college samples. Separate analysis of each inventory were followed 
by analysis of pooled scales representing each factor found in any inventory. Twelve E 
dimensions were found to be common to two or more inventories and consistent across the 
two samples. The results indicate a convergence on a set of basic personality constructs 
measurable and equivalent in several inventories. | 


In his review of Oscar Buros's Person- 
ality Tests and Reviews, Damarin (1971) 
estimated that 510 nonprojective devices 
were copyrighted by the close of 1970 
and the number of references per test 
reached an average of 25.5. With this 
volume of publication a natural question 
to ask is what may be concluded regard- 
ing the personality constructs being mea- 
sured? How many are there and to what 
extent is there agreement on a basic set? 
An examination of the literature on 
personality measurement and assessment 
suggests that there is relatively little 
consensus with regard to primary person- 
ality dimensions. Nor is there much agree- 
ment among measurement specialists as 
to the equivalence of measures with 
similar labels in well-established inven- 
tories. If studies of the inventories, 
grouped by the method followed in their 
development, are examined, some clues 
for advancement can be found. First, the 
externally validated inventories may be 
excluded from consideration as they were 
never designed to assess theoretical con- 
structs, Examination of studies of factor 
based tests indicate that the promise of 
these devices has dimmed. Factor analytic 
studies of the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Scales, and the Cattell 16 
Personality Factor Inventory at the item 
level have raised serious doubts. Studies 
by Sells, Demaree, and Wills (1971), 
Jernigan and Demaree (1971), Howarth 
and Browne (1971), Eysenck and 


From the Boys Town Center for the Study 
of Youth Development. 


Eysenck (1969), and by Karson and 
O'Dell (1974) indicate little correspon- 
dence between defined scales and factors | 
found. 

Recently, however, a comparison of _ 
four rationally designed inventories (Lorr, Es 
1975) provided evidence of substantial 
convergence on 14 constructs. The major 
reason for the convergence can be attribu- 
ted to the strategy followed in scale 
development. Each construct is carefully 
conceptualized in terms of both stimulus 
and response content. Constructs are then 
operationally defined in terms of repre- 
sentative samples of situations and re- 
sponses. The success of the construction ^ 
process is checked by use of expert 
judgment of content, relevance, and con- 
tent uniqueness. Next substantial pools of 
homogeneous items are subjected to tests 
of internal consistency. In this way con- 
tent domain definitions are matched 
against Мет samples. A second likely 
basis for the observed convergence was 
the use of a common conceptual scheme, g% 
Murray's (1938) needs and traits, by 
three of the four investigators. A third 
ground for convergence, with one excep- 
tion, was the use of homogeneous subtest 
scores, instead of items, in the analytic 
studies made to establish the scales. 

The above observation suggested the 
present study. Its major aim was to 
establish empirically the equivalence of 
constructs measured by four rationally 
derived inventories. To the extent that | 
equivalent scales could be identified, the 4 
investigation would provide a set of 
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| 

| Standard reference measures of person- 
= ality dimensions much needed in basic 
| and applied research. A second goal was 
10 examine the dimensional structures 
descriptive of high school and college 
samples for evidence of personality de- 
velopment differences. 


Method 


The Inventories 
The inventories compared were Ed- 
, Wards Personal Preference Schedule 
99^. (EPPS), Jackson's Personality Research 
` Form (PRF) form AA, Comrey's Person- 
| ality scale (CPS), and the Lorr-Youniss 
| Interpersonal Style Inventory (ISI) form 
C. In order to minimize the emergence of 
possible instrument factors, a uniform 
answer format was adopted. АП state- 
ments called for a binary true-false style 
| „Of response. The PRF (Jackson, 1967) 
P*loxonsists of 440 true-false items keyed to 
` measure 20 bipolar need constructs of the 
Murray system of two types of response 
bias. The ISI (Lorr & Youniss, 1973) 
consists of 340 true-false items keyed to 
measure 16 bipolar dimensions and de- 
fensiveness, The third device, the CPS 
(Comrey, 1970), consists of 180 state- 
| ments keyed to yield eight bipolar per- 
Df sonality Scores and two response bias 
measures, The 7-point ratings were re- 
placed by a true-false answer format. 
The EPPS! (Edwards, 1954) is an inven- 
tory that consists of 225 forced-choice 
items designed to measure 15 Murray 
Needs. Actually as each scale is defined 
by 9 statements there are only 135 unique 
items. The nine items of the Abasement 
scale were dropped because they are not 
easily answered in the format adopted. 
The remaining 126 statements were listed 
in a sequential order to be answered in 
terms of the subject’s likes or dislikes, 
The college sample of 216 included 
roughly equal numbers of men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 24, 
The high school sample of 327 boys were 


| 


1 The results of this research should not be 
considered applicable to the standardized form 
of the inventory. 
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drawn from grades nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve. АП subjects, paid volunteers, were 
administered the four devices in two 
Separate 90 minute sessions two days 
apart. 


Method of Analysis 

The initial step involved a principal 
component analysis of each of the inven- 
tories in order to establish which scales 
represent independent sources of vari- 
ance. Since the center of interest was the 
first order domain it was important to 
include two or more markers to represent 
each homogeneous scale; otherwise only 
higher order dimensions can appear. АП 
of the scales except those in the EPPS are 
defined by 20 items, half of which are 
keyed true, and half are keyed false. 

Therefore to establish homogeneous 
subtests the 20-item scales were first 
divided into halves comprised of true- 
keyed and false-keyed items, and then 
each half set was divided into two. 
Because the nine-item EPPS scales are 
brief, they were subdivided only once 
into subsets of five and four items. 

The scales of each inventory were 
analyzed twice. First the half scores were 
intercorrelated and analyzed by the 
method of principal components, Then 
the quarter scores for each inventory 
were intercorrelated and analyzed by the 
same method. The scree test (Cattell, 
1966) was used throughout to determine 
the number of factors to retain. The 
number of scales and scores analyzed as 
well as the number of factors found in 
each analysis is shown in Table 1. Since 
the findings were essentially the same for 
half scores and quarter scores, only the 
results for the half scores are presented. 
Each set of factors retained were rotated 
by the Varimax procedures in order to 
identify the scales that best represented 
each factor. 

Once the dimensionality of each of the 
four inventories had been determined the 
next step was to ascertain the factors 
common to at least two or more inven- 
tories. Most of the factors identified 
Within a single inventory were defined by 
two half-scores of a single scale. A lesser 
number were defined by half-scores from 
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Table 1 
Number of Scales and Scores Analyzed and Factors Isolated 
High School College 
Inventory 
Factors Scales | Socres | Factors 
151 17“ 17 
CPS 104 10 
EPPS 14 11 
PRF 928 15 


4 Includes validity scales. 


two or three scales. For example, Succor- 
ance and Autonomy scales of the PRF 
load on a single factor of Succorance vs 
Autonomy. Therefore, each factor identi- 
fied in an inventory (such as PRF) was 
represented either by a single raw scale 
score or by a composite score consisting 
of the sum of unit-weighted raw scale 
scores on Autonomy. The 45 factors 
identified in the college sample were 
represented by 39 single scale scores and 
six composite measures. The 48 factors 
identified in the high school data were 
represented by 38 single scale scores and 
ten composite measures. The college and 
high school scores were separately inter- 
correlated and analyzed by the method of 
principal components. The scree test was 
again used to decide on the number of 
factors to retain. This number proved to be 
18 to both analyses. To further clarify 
simple structure, the two correlation 
matrices were reanalyzed using reiterated 
communality estimates based on the 18 
factors retained, Next an orthogonal Vari- 
max solution was obtained for each set. 
Finally, using the Varimax as a target, an 
oblique Promax solution was obtained for 
both data sets. The results presented in 
Table 2 and the interpretations are all 
based on the oblique Promax solutions as 
they provided cleaner structures than the 
varimax. 
Results 


The Inventory Analyses 
The findings from the separate analy- 


ses of the four inventories are summar- 
ized in Table 1. Between 76 and 88 
percent of the total variance was account- 


"-- 


ed for in the separate analyses. In both зы 


the high school and college samples, 
analyses confirmed the ten dimensions 
claimed for the CPS. In the ISI high 
School sample, 14 dimensions were con- 
firmed and one was divided into two. The 
college data for ISI revealed 15 confirmed 
dimensions. Of the 14 assumed unique in 
EPPS, 11 were confirmed in each sample. 
Analyses of the PRF data confirmed the 
presence of 11 sources of independent 
variance in the high school data and 13 
sources in the college data. To these can 
be added the two validity scales. 


The Combined Analyses 

The main findings were presented in 
Table 2. Only measures correlating + .35 
or more with a factor are used. As may be 


seen from Table 2 the same 12 factors; 


were identified in the high school and in 
the college data. Each dimension retained 
is defined by measures from two or more 
inventories. 


The scales that measure Directive vs 
Nondirective are found in three of the 
inventories in both samples. The dimen- 
sion may be conceptualized as a disposi- 
tion to lead, direct, and influence others. 


The dimension called Sociable уз De- 
tached is defined primarily by scales in / 
the CPS and ISI. The construct reflects 4 
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=. Equivalent Scales in Four Personality Inventories 
Listed by Construct 
High School College 
Form "m Construct Ip Fom | Сопзїтисї Np 
—— 
Directive 
BA; ISI Га .53 151 Directive 56 
EPPS | Dominance 61 EPPS | Dominance .62 
PRF | Dominance .50 Achieving 142 
PRF | Dominance 
— 
Sociable 
-N ISI Sociable 61 ISI | Sociabie : 
CPS Extroverted 46 Extroverted 60 
| PRF Affiliative .38 
E ^v 
| Succorant 
| I 
ISI Help Seeking eins 60 151 ] Help Seeking | 56 
EPPS | Succorant 49 EPPS | Succorant 55 
(. PRF Suc and Aut 49 PRF | Suc and Aut 45 
ye КЕ) stë ul SI a ИВЕ 
Nurturant 
ISI Nurturant 1] 44 151 Nurturant 1 52 
CPS Empathy 54 CPS Empathy 56 
3m PRF | Nurturance 192 
". Adventure Seeking 
ISI Adventure Seeking .66 Adventure Seeking 
PRF | Harm Avoidance ~.60 Harm Avoidance 
—! 
Novelty Seeking 
= 
151 Novelty Seeking 47 ISI Novelty Seeking .58 
EPPS | Change 298 EPPS | Change 64 
PRF |Сһапре 1971 PRF | Change 54 
ea R aS 
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Table 2 (cont'd) 
High School College 
——— E 
fom]. Construct Loading Form | Construct Loading 
Rule Bound 
2 
ISI Rule Bound 51 151 Rule Bound 53 
CPS Conformity .63 CPS Conformity D 
PRF | Soc. Recog. 36 PRF | Soc. Recog. 39 
all EXP: 
Stable 
== 
151 | stable re 155 ISI Stable 5 
CPS Stability NA CPS Stability .63 
=! = 1 
Tolerant 
ISI Tolerant 59 151 Tolerant 41 
СР5 Aggression (.34) 
PRF | Aggressive -.61 PRF | Play -42 
Defensive -36 PRF | Aggression ~.35 
Trusting 
Trusting 151 Trusting 61 
CPS Trusting CPS Trusting .61 
Orderly 
ISI Orderly 59 ] ISI Orderly ‚95 
CPS | Order 47 CPS Order .58 
EPPS | Order 155 EPPS | Order 57 
PRF | Order 63 || PRF | Order 63 
Endurance 
ISI Achieving 39 EPPS | Endurance 155 
CPS Activity 48 PRF | Endurance 49 
EPPS | Endurance 58 
PRF Endurance 54 E 


E: 
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disposition to seek out and enjoy the 
company of others versus a liking for 
privacy and limited interactions. 

Help Seeking vs Help Rejecting is well 
defined in three of the inventories. It 
Should be noted that the EPPS Succorant 
Scale, like all of its scales, is unipolar. The 
construct implies a disposition to ask for 
help, to seek out advice or reassurance 
versus rejection of help or sympathy. 

The Nurturant dimension is well 
ix, marked in the ISI and the CPS. PRF 

' Nurturance is differentiated only on the 
college sample. In the high school sample 
it combines with Affiliative. The con- 
struct represents a disposition to offer ог 
give help, sympathy, or emotional sup- 
port to others as opposed to withholding 
help or support. 

The Tolerant ys Hostile dimension is 
defined in both the ISI and the PRF. Play 

"loads negatively on the factor perhaps 
because some of the items refer to plying 
tricks and practical jokes on people. The 
construct reflects a capacity to tolerate 
hostile or unfair treatment by others. The 
negative pole implies a disposition to 
express annoyance, or to openly counter 
with hostile acts. Since the term aggres- 
sion implies self-assertion as well as mili- 
tancy, the word hostile is used instead. 

y The next factor, Trusting vs Cynical, is 
Clearly present in both the ISI and the 
CPS. The dimension reflects a belief and 
associated expectation that people are 
fair and trustworthy. The cynical pole 
indicates “a lack of faith or belief in 
people, their fairness or dependability. 

The dimension labeled Orderly vs 
Casual is strongly represented in each of 

the inventories. The construct suggests a 
disposition to be planful, orderly, and 
Systematic in work and living habits. The 
casual end implies unplanned, unsched- 
uled, and haphazard ways of handling 
work and living. 

The factor called Persistent vs Quitting 
is most clearly defined by the Endurance 
scales in PRF and EPPS. The dimension 
represents a disposition and capacity to 
work long and hard at a task; to persist at 
a task until it is completed. The quitting 
end reflects an inability to keep at a task, 
and a tendency to leave it unfinished. 
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Inspection of the CPS Activity scale 
Which loads on the factor reveals that 
many items reflect the same tendency to 
work long and hard and to manifest 
endurance. The Achieving scale of the ISI 
similarly includes items descriptive of 
endurance. 

The Adventure Seeking vs Cautious 
dimension is defined by similar bipolar 
Scales in the ISI and the PRF. The 
construct measures a disposition to seek 
out and to enjoy adventure and risk. The 
low end of the continuum indicates a 
proneness to choose safe and harm avoid- 
ing comfortable, activities and situations. 

The Novelty Seeking vs Liking Same- 
ness factor is well marked by scales of 
Change in the EPPS and PRE and by a 
comparable scale in ISI. The construct 
may be defined as a disposition to seek 
out new and different experience, and to 
enjoy change. Liking sameness implies 
sticking to the old and the familiar. 

The eleventh factor is Rule Bound vs 
Rule Free. The major definers are found 
on ISI and CPS. The construct is descrip- 
tive of a person's attitude toward author- 
ity, law, convention, and norms of 
society. Rule Bound implies respect for 
and adherence to such rules while Rule 
Free indicates a disposition to follow 
one's own beliefs, and to disregard or to 
flaunt conventions. The Social Recogni- 
tion scale is more a measure of social 
approval. 

The last factor, Stable vs Anxious, is 
found only in ISI and CPS, because this 
dimension does not represent a Murray 
need. The Stable end of the scale indi- 
cates a disposition and capacity to remain 
relaxed, cheerful, and calm even under 
Stress. The Anxious end of the scale 
reflects a lack of emotional control; a 
tendency to become anxious, depressed, 
and upset, under pressure. This factor 
probably represents а second-order 
dimension. The ISI scale was deliberately 
designed to measure such a general 
characteristic, 


Discussion 


The main analyses indicate that at 
least 12 dimensions are well supported in 
both high school and college samples. 
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One particular methodological feature 
characterizes the present study. Each 
homogeneous scale was partitioned into 
several subsets, which were then used as 
reference variables to define each con- 
struct at the first order level. Many 
investigators recommend this procedure, 
including Guilford, Cattell, and Comrey. 
By this device first-order factors of sub- 
stantial reliability and content validity 
can be established. 

In summary it may be said that the 
study makes available for research use 
two to four marker variables for each 
personality construct. Since the measures 
of a given construct are roughly equiva- 
lent, any validity established by one 
investigator for a given scale may be 
generalized in support of other equivalent 
scales embodied in the four inventories. 
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Conservatism, Openness to Experience and Sample Bias 


VICTOR C. JOE, ROBERT N. JONES, and STEVE RYDER 
Idaho State University 


to low conservative subjects. These results were discussed in the context of volunteer bias in 


psychological research. 


When Wilson and Patterson (1968) 
developed the Conservatism Scale, they 
defined the extreme conservative person 

` as displaying: religious fundamentalism; 
у ight wing political orientation; insistence 
| on strict rules and punishments; prefer- 
| ence for conventional art, clothing, and 
institutions; anti-hedonistic outlook; in- 
tolerance of minority groups; and super- 
50101005 resistance to science. Several 
| Studies have supported the construct 
validity of this scale. Recent investiga- 
| tions have demonstrated that the scale is 
related to superstitious behaviors 
Е (Boshier, 1972), stimulus seeking, (Kish, 
Netterberg, & Leahy, 1973), art prefer- 
ences (Wilson, Ausman, & Mathews, 
1973), premarital sexual experiences (Joe 
& Kostyla, 1975;.Thomas, 1975; Joe, 
Brown, & Jones, 1976), humor (Wilson & 
| Patterson, 1969), belief in the Protestant 
ethic and authoritarianism (Joe, 1974); 
and attitudes toward patient care and 
chiatric treatment (Caine & Leigh, 
72), Additional reliability, validity, and 
factor structure data are reported in 
Wilson (1973). 
Wilson (1973) hypothesized that con- 
| Servative attitudes reflect a fear of un- 
certainty. According to this view, 
religious dogmatism, for example, is 
_ hypothesized to arise from fears of death, 
| Supernatural forces, and the unknown, 
| Which are forms of uncertainty. Similarly, 
the conservative's adherence to external 
“authority, conventionality, rigid morality, 
and opposition to sexual freedom is 


hypothesized to stem from the threat of 
complexity, loss of control of one's own 
feelings and desires and novelty. It fol- 
lows from this latter proposition that 
high conservatives may attempt to cope 
with the threat of complexity, novelty, 
and loss of control of one's own feelings 
and desires by limiting the range of 
experiences to which they are open and 
in the scope of events of which they are 
capable of being aware. 

The present study reports two investi- 
gations that examined the relationship 
between conservatism and openness to 
experiences. In both studies, it was expec- 
ted that conservatism would be inversely 
related to openness to experiences. More 
specifically for Study II, it was hypothe- 
sized that if subjects were provided the 
Opportunity to volunteer for several dif- 
ferent kinds of experiments, high conserv- 
ative subjects would show a lower ex- 
pressed willingness to volunteer for 
experiments that involve aesthetic sensi- 
tivity, indulgence in fantasy, and sexual 


behavior. 
STUDY I 
Method 
Participants and Procedure 


Subjects were 64 males and 60 females 
from several introductory psychology 
sections who were tested in their class 
session. All received experimental credit 
or additional course credit for participat- 
ing in the study. The participants first 
completed the Conservatism Scale and 
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then completed the Coan Experience 
Inventory (1972). 


Instruments 
The Conservatism Scale (Wilson & 
Patterson, 1968) contains 50 brief labels 
designed to assess social attitudes that are 
indicative of a person holding a conserva- 
tive viewpoint, e.g, “birth control," 
“suicide,” "church authority,” “death 
penalty.” In this study, several items were 
changed (see Bahr & Chadwick, 1974) to 
make them more readily understandable 
to American participants since the scale 
was originally developed in New Zealand. 
For instance, item #50, “pajama parties,” 
was changed to “pot parties,” and item 
#24, “student pranks,” was changed to 
“student demonstrations.” Each con- 
servative response is scored 2, each 
neutral response 1, and each liberal re- 
sponse 0. 

The Coan Experience Inventory 
(1972) is an 83-item instrument measur- 
ing a subject's openness to experiences. 
There are seven component scales to this 
instrument which аге described аз 
follows: 


l. Aesthetic sensitivity vs. insensitiv- 
ity. The higher scorer reports a variety of 
aesthetic experiences. The low scorer 
reports experiences which emphasize 
clear representation and denotation. 

2. Unusual perceptions and associ- 
ations, The high scorer expresses different 
unusual ways of experiencing himself, his 
body, and his physical environment. 

3. Openness to theoretical or hypo- 
thetical ideas. The high scorer expresses 
that he enjoys abstract and novel ideas 
and intellectual puzzles. The low scorer, 
on the other hand, dislikes such activities. 

4. Constructive utilization of fantasy 
and dreams. The high scorer reports the 
use of dreams and daydreams for problem 
solving and other purposes. 

5. Openness to unconventional views 
of reality vs. adherence to mundane 
material reality. The high scorer indicates 
a willingness to entertain ideas in such 
realms as astrology, ESP, astral projec- 
tion, and reincarnation. 

6. Indulgence in fantasy vs. avoidance 
of fantasy. The high scorer reports that 
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he enjoys the content of his fantasies 
while the low scorer avoids daydreaming 4 
and prefers to think along more orderly; 
realistic, and constructive avenues. 

7. Deliberate and systematic thought, 
The high scorer expresses a preference for 
orderly and planful thinking and frequent 
involvement in it. This scale, however, 
shows a negative correlation with the 
others. 

All component scales are keyed in 
such a way that high scores represent 
greater openness with respect to a given? 
mode of experience. It was expected that 
conservatism would be inversely related 
to all the component scales of the Experi- 
ence Inventory with the exception of the 
Deliberate and Systematic Thought Scale 
Bons a positive relationship was ехрес“ 
ted. 


Results and Discussion 


Separate analyses were performed for 
males and females. Table 1 presents the 
correlations between the Conservatism 
Scale and the seven component scales ОЁ 
the Experience Inventory for the total 
sample and for each sex group. Examina- 
tion of Table 1 will reveal that for the 
total sample conservatism was significant- 
ly related to the total score of they 
Experience Inventory plus six of seven of 
the component scales. For males, conservi 
atism was significantly related to aes- 
thetic sensitivity, constructive utilization 
of fantasy and dreams, indulgence in 
fantasy, and deliberate and systemati¢ 
thought. For females, conservatism was 
significantly related to five of the sevem 
component scales with the exception of 
constructive utilization of fantasy ары 
dreams and deliberate and systematig 
thought. 

These results appear to supp% 
Wilson's (1973) notion that conservatives: 
by limiting the range of experiences Ї0 
which they are open, are attempting 
cope with the threat of complexity 
novelty, and loss of control of one's own 
feelings and desires. High conservative 
participants report: a lower variety 9% 
aesthetic experiences; fewer unusual Ways 
of experiencing himself, his body, and 
physical environment; a dislike 
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Table 1 
Correlations Between Conservatism and Experience Inventory Scales 


Aesthetic Sensitivity 


Unusual Perceptions and Associations 


Openness to Theoretical or Hypothetical Ideas 
Constructive Utilization of Fantasy and Dreams 


Openness to Unconventional Views of Reality 


Indulgence in Fantasy 
Deliberate and Systematic Thought 


Total Experience Inventory Score 


* p < 05. 
Np u01. 


abstract ideas and intellectual puzzles; 
less willingness to entertain ideas in such 
realms as astrology, extrasensory percep- 
tion, and reincarnation; an avoidance of 
daydreaming; and a preference to think 
along orderly and realistic lines. 

The few contradictory correlations be- 
tween the sexes could be explained by 
the notion that males were more open 
than females in the realm of activity or 
action, while females appear to be more 
open in the realm of feeling and thought 
which most of the items in the inventory 
seem to tap (Coan, 1972). 


STUDY II 


The aim of the second experiment was 
investigate the relationship between 
conservatism and volunteering for several 
different kinds of psychological experi- 
ments. These experiments were described 
to the participants as being concerned 
with human sexual response, aesthetic 
interests, fantasy production, decision 
making, and humor. It was anticipated 
that participants would view the first 
three of these as requiring more “ореп- 
ness" or willingness to face new experi- 
ences and the last two as requiring less 
openness in order to participate. Hence, it 


Males Females Total 
-39** | Lass -38** 
~18 -46** | ~30%* 
–.19 -248** | -33** 
-27* -15 -.18 
-45 -31* -22* 
-25* -37** | -28** 

27" 81 :23% 
-32** -—50** | -38** 


was predicted that high conservative sub- 
jects would be less likely to volunteer for 
the first three of these experiments and 
more likely to volunteer for the last two. 
Meanwhile, it was predicted that low 
conservative subjects would show a ten- 
dency to volunteer for all the experi- 


ments, 
Method 

Participants 

Subjects were 91 males and 114 fe- 
males from several introductory psychol- 
ову classes. Participation in experiments 
Was not à course requirement for them, 
but they were informed by their instruc- 
tors that they would receive bonus points 
for doing so. 
Procedure 

АП data were obtained during the first 
two weeks of the second semester. The 
senior author appeared in classes and 
indicated that since a number of graduate 
students and fellow faculty were planning 
to use the subject pool that semester he 
was conducting a survey to determine 
Which experiment he would conduct, 
Furthermore, he indicated that his decis- 
ion would be based on the number of 
students indicating their willingness to 
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participate in a particular experiment. 

Each subject was administered a ques- 
tionnaire which was designed to elicit a 
willingness or unwillingness to participate 
in each of the kinds of experiments. A 
brief description of each experiment 
which the participant was to engage in 
was included. The sex experiment was 
depicted as being one in which "subjects 
will be asked to view and evaluate slides 
and movies showing explicit sexual be- 
havior. Subjects' level of sexual arousal 
will also be assessed behaviorally and 
physiologically." 

The aesthetic interests experiment was 
described as one in which "subjects will 
be required to read poetry and look at 
works of abstract art and to report what 
emotional reactions were generated by 
these works of art." 

The fantasy production experiment 
was described as one in which "subjects 
will be asked to free-associate (letting 
one's mind wander with no attempt to 
guide or control) to a variety of stimuli 
such as pictures and inkblots. Subjects 
will be asked to report fantasies experi- 
enced in response to these stimuli." 

The decision-making experiment was 
described as one in which "subjects will 
be asked to reveal how they arrived at an 
important decision. Subjects will be asked 
to list all of the positive and negative 
aspects they considered before deciding 
what to do,” 

Finally, the humor experiment was 
described as one in which “subjects will 
be given a booklet of cartoons to rate as 
to degree of humor. These cartoons will 
deal with puns (play on the sound and 
meaning of words) An example of a 
cartoon with a pun is a person staggering 
under the weight of a grandfather clock is 
asked: “Have you got the time on you?" 

After the completion of this question- 
naire, the Conservatism Scale was then 
administered to the subjects. 


Results and Discussion 


High and low conservative groups were 
formed by dividing both males and fe- 
males at the median of the scores on the 
Conservatism Scale. 

With respect to the total number of 
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experiments volunteered, a 2 x 2 
unweighted-means analysis (high-low con- 
servatism vs. sex of subject) indicated 
only main effect differences for conserva- 
tism, F (1,201) = 4.58, р < .05. This 
main effect difference is due primarily to 
high conservative females expressing а 
lower willingness to participate (t = 1.77, 
df = 112, p < .05) as compared to low 
conservative females. For males, there 
was also a tendency for high conservative 
subjects to be less willing to volunteer for 
experiments, but this failed to reach an 
acceptable level of significance (t = 1.22, 
df = 89). 

A 2 x 2 unweighted-means analysis: 
was performed on the three experiments 
that required more “openness” to experi- 
ences. This resulted in main effect differ- 
ences for conservatism, F (1,201) = 4.50, 
p < .05, and in nonsignificant differences 
for sex of subject and for the interaction 
effect. High conservative females were 
again less willing to volunteer for these 
experiments as compared to low сопѕегу- 
ative females (t = 2.29, df = 112, p < 
.05). Meanwhile, high conservative males 
did not show a lower willingness to 
volunteer for these three experiments 
than did low conservative males (7 = .95, 
df = 89). 

Finally, a 2 x 2 unweighted-means: 
analysis was performed on the two 
experiments that were assumed to require 
“Jess openness" to experience. This analy- 
sis yielded no significant effects. Hence, 
as predicted, high conservative subjects 
showed a lower willingness to volunteer 
for experiments that required more open- 
ness, while low conservative subjects 
showed that they were willing to volun: 
teer for all the experiments. 

Point biserial correlation coefficients: 
between conservatism and a willingness ог 
unwillingness to volunteer for a particular 
experiment were conducted. For females; 
conservatism was related to a lower will- 
ingness to volunteer for the human sexual” 
response experiment (r = —31, p < 01) 
and the aesthetic interests experiment (r 
7 -.19, p < .05). For males, conservatism 
was related to a lower willingness tO 
volunteer for only the -human sexual 
response experiment (r = ~.22, p < .05): 
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No other significant correlations between 
conservatism and the willingness to volun- 
teer for a particular experiment were 
noted. 

These results provide support for the 
notion that high conservative subjects 
limit their experiences as a means of 
controlling their fears of uncertainty. 
High conservative subjects were less will- 
ing to volunteer for the three experiments 
that required more openness as compared 
to low conservative subjects (F = 4.50, p 
< .05). More specifically, high conserva- 
tive subjects, especially the female group, 
lended not to volunteer for the human 
sexual response and aesthetic interests 
experiments which were assumed to re- 
quire a greater willingness or openness to 
face new experiences. On the other hand, 
high conservative subjects were just as 
likely as low conservative subjects to 
volunteer for two experiments (decision- 
making and humor rating) that were 
assumed to require less openness. The 
results are consistent with previous re- 
search (e.g. Wilson, et al., 1973; Joe & 
Kostyla, 1975) and provide additional 
construct validation for the Conservatism 
Scale. 

The relationship between conservatism 

|; and the lower willingness to volunteer for 
experiments that require more openness, 
however, was stronger for the female 
sample than the male. Perhaps the high 
conservative males in this study did not 
interpret the description of the experi- 
ments as demanding them to face new 
experiences, with the exception of the 
human sexual response experiment. 

The results of the present study also 

wave implications for volunteer bias in 
psychological research. The results sug- 
gest that psychological experiments 
which convey some anxiety, complexity, 
novelty, or uncertainty would tend to 
attract low conservative subjects, whereas 
these experiments would tend to repel 
high conservative subjects. Nonrepresen- 
tation of high conservative subjects in 
these experiments would introduce the 
possibility of sample bias. Since the vol- 
unteering of introductory psychology 
` students will probably continue to be the 
major source of research participants for 


- 
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investigations, a system which insures 

greater participation of subjects with cer- 

tain personality characteristics would 
avoid potentially nonrepresentative re- 
sults. Certainly, this implication of volun- 
teer bias in psychological research war- 
rants further investigation. 
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Anxiety and Mood States in Delinquent Adolescents 
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Summary: Studied the relationship between state-trait anxiety and mood states in 
delinquents by giving the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for Children (STAIC) (Spielberger, 
1973) and the Profile of Mood States (POMS) (McNair, Lorr, & Droppleman, 1971) to 41 
behavior problem adolescents who were residents of a facility for youthful offenders. 
Results indicated that males and females did not differ significantly. The A-State portion of 
the STAIC was correlated significantly with the Vigor-Activity and Anger-Hostility portions 
of the POMS as well as the Total Mood Disturbance index. On the other hand, the A-Trait 
portion of the STAIC was correlated significantly with the Depression-Dejection, the 
Tension-Anxiety, and the Fatigue-Inertia portions of the POMS as well as the Total Mood 
Disturbance index. Findings were discussed in terms of their relationship to previous 
research and in terms of the differences in conception of affective states presented by 
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Spielberger (1973) and McNair et al. (1971). 


The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for 
Children (STAIC) was designed by Spiel- 
berger (1973) in an attempt to develop an 
anxiety assessment instrument analogous 
to the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
(Spielberger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1970) 
which is for adults, Validity and reliabil- 
ity data for the STAIC suggest its feasible 
application in assessing state anxiety (A- 
State) and trait anxiety (A-Trait) in 
normal (Spielberger, 1973), delinquent 
(Nelson, Kendall, Finch, Kendall, & 
Nelson, 1974), and emotionally disturbed 
populations (Finch, Montgomery, & 
Deardorff, 1974; Montgomery & Finch, 
1974). The STAIC, which is composed of 
two separate 20-item self-report scales, 
has been widely applied to differentiate 
transient anxiety experienced by children 
from a relatively stable proneness to 
experience anxiety over time. 

The Profile of Mood States (POMS), 
developed by McNair, Lorr, and Dropple- 
man (1971), was designed to provide a 
quickly administered, efficient method of 
assessing transient affective states. The 
POMS, which has evolved from repeated 
factor analyses, is a 65-item, 5-роіпі 
adjective rating scale. The POMS mea- 
sures six identifiable affective states: (a) 
Tension-Anxiety, which is defined by 


adjectives describing elevations in 
musculoskeletal tension; (b) Anger- 
Hostility, which reflects moods of anger, 
imitation and antipathy toward other 
persons; (c) Depression-Dejection, which 
indicates a mood of depression with 
concomitant feelings of personal inade- 
quacy; (d) Vigor-Activity, which reflects 
a mood characterized by ebullience, 
vigorousness and high energy; (e) Fatigue- 
Inertia, which represents a mood charac- 
terized by weariness, inertia and low 
energy level; (f) Confusion-Bewilderment, 
which represents a mood of bewilderment 
and muddleheadedness. A Total Mood 
Disturbance (TMD) score is derived by 
combining scores across the six factors. 
The TMD is presented as a single non- 
specific estimate of affective state. 

The POMS test manual presents reli- 
ability and validity data to support its 
application as a measure of fluctuating 
mood states (McNair et al., 1971). Al- 
though the POMS is recommended for 
assessing mood states in psychiatric out- 
patients, its research application with 
normal and disturbed adolescent popula- 
tions would seem to be justified. 

Examination of the six POMS factors 
suggests a relationship between each fac- 
tor and Spielberger's (1973) concept of 


| 
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state anxiety. There is considerable in- 
direct evidence to support this observa- 
tion. McNair et al. (1971) have demon- 
Strated significant relationships between 
the POMS, mood factors and somatiza- 
tion, anxiety and depression factors of a 
modified version of the Hopkins Symp- 
tom Distress Scales (Parloff, Kelman, & 
Frank, 1954). Similarly, McNair et al. 
(1971) demonstrated that the Tension- 
Anxiety factor of the POMS was highly 
correlated with the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (Taylor, 1953). 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to broaden the research on the POMS and 
STAIC by establishing the relationship 
between A-State and A-Trait measures of 
the STAIC with the six mood factors of 
the POMS using a delinquent adolescent 
population. 


№. 


Method 


Participants included 41 behavior- 
problem adolescents (24 males, 17 fe- 
males) who were residents of an 85-bed 
residential treatment facility. Behavior 
difficulties included truancy, sexual pro- 
miscuity, drug abuse, stealing, abscon- 
sions and incorrigibility. Participants were 
products of splintered lower socioeco- 
nomic New York families and represented 

„КК basic ethnic groups, Puerto Rican (7 
males, 4 females), black (10 males, 6 
females) and white (7 males, 7 females). 
Ages of participants ranged from 14 to 18 
years with an overall mean of 15.7 years 
(boys 15.8, girls 15.5). While many par- 
ticipants presented academic deficits, 
poor academic achievement was in each 
case attributed to sociocultural factors 

jg Which were not supportive of good school 
performance. During initial Screening at 
least average level of intellectual function- 
ing was used as a major prerequisite for 
admission to this residential treatment 
program. Formal intellectual assessments 
were generally performed using either the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
or Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale by 
referring agencies prior to consideration 
for admission. The mean reading score of 
participants as assessed by the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (Jastak & 
Јазак, 1965) was 7.9 (boys 8.4, girls 
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7.3). The POMS and the STAIC were 
administered in random order to groups 
of three to four participants. The STAIC 
was administered as opposed to STAI for 
it was anticipated that many participants 
would encounter language difficulties 
associated with their lower socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. Initial instructions 
were read aloud to participants, Ques- 
tions regarding instructions or POMS 
word meanings were addressed individual- 
ly. Incentive for participation entailed 
rewarding each child with a soft drink 
upon completion of the forms. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations for male and female partic- 
ipants on both portions of the STAIC, 
the six POMS factors and the POMS Total 
Mood Disturbance index. The ғ tests 
indicated that the responses of males and 
females were not significantly different 
on any of the nine dependent measures. 

Table 2 presents correlation coeffici- 
ents between both portions of the STAIC 
and the POMS factors when male and 
female participants were combined. The 
A-State portion of the STAIC correlated 
significantly with the Anger and Vigor 
POMS factors as well as the POMS Total 
Mood Disturbance index. The A-Trait 
portion of the STAIC was significantly 
correlated with the Depression, Tension, 
and Fatigue POMS factors. A-Trait was 
also found to be significantly correlated 
with the POMS Total Mood Disturbance 
index. A-State and A-Trait portions of 
the STAIC did not correlate significantly 
with each other. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study sug- 
Best a close relationship between the 
POMS factors and anxiety. Each POMS 
factor correlated significantly with either 
the trait or state anxiety index of the 
STAIC. The nature of these correlations 
is of particular interest. Nelson et al. 
(1974) found that A-State anxiety was 
significantly related to internalization of 
conflicts with a group of delinquents 
while the present study found a similar 
relationship between A-State and the 
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Anger-Hostility and Vigor factors of the 

> „РОМ. These two findings tend to imply 

* research Support for the relationship be- 

tween the internalization of hostile- 

aggressive impulses and the emergence of 
momentary anxiety. 

The relationship of A-Trait anxiety to 
the POMS factors of Depression, Con- 
fusion, and Tension-Anxiety would seem 
to support the factor analytic findings of 
Finch, Kendall and Montgomery (1974). 
They factor analyzed the Children's Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) (Castaneda, 

- McCandless, and Palermo, 1956) and 
found three anxiety factors: (a) Worry 
. апа Oversensitivity; (b) Physiological 
anxiety; and (c) Concentration. The 
Depression factor and the Tension- 
Anxiety factor of the POMS appear to be 
similar to the Worry and Oversensitivity 
actor and the Physiological factor of the 
MAS. Likewise, the Confusion factor of 
the POMS is very similar to the Concen- 
tration factor of the CMAS. Since the 
CMAS is generally regarded as a trait 
measure of anxiety, the obtained relation- 
ship between the A-Trait and these раг- 
ticular POMS factors is felt to support the 
stability of these findings. 
Both the A-Trait and A-State corre- 
ated with the TMD score of the POMS. 
his finding suggests that both types of 
anxiety are related to what McNair, Lorr, 
and Droppleman (1971) present as a 
Blobal estimate of affective state. This 
significant correlation further lends in- 
direct support to the factor analytic 
findings of Montgomery and Finch 
(1974). 

The present study also provides addi- 
onal validity information about these 
ests. While concurrent validity for the 
POMS Tension factor has been estab- 
lished using anxiety factors of the modi- 
fied version of the Hopkins Symptom 
Distress Scales (Parloff et al., 1954) and 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 
1953), each of the other POMS factors is 
also related to anxiety, at least as assessed 
by the STAIC. 

. While findings of this investigation 
lend partial support to the validity of the 
POMS and STAIC, they raise questions 
regarding the ability of the POMS to 
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distinguish state from trait responses in 
delinquent adolescents, McNair et al. 
(1971) present the POMS as a measure 
designed to assess fluctuating mood 
states. Anger and Vigor were found to be 
the only POMS factors which correlated 
significantly with the A-State portion of 
the STAIC. While Depression, Confusion, 
Tension, and Fatigue are also presented as 
state factors (McNair et al., 1971), they 
did not correlate with A-State. 

Both A-Trait and A-State mean scores 
for males and females were roughly com- 
parable to those derived from a similar 
delinquent population studied by Nelson 
et al. (1974). Moderate discrepant find- 
ings may be attributed to the fact that 
the current population is approximately 
one year older than that of the earlier 
study. Also, participants in this study 
came from, with few exceptions, New. 
York City ghetto areas which would vary 
considerably from the Virginia urban area 
represented by the investigation of 
Nelson et al. (1974), 

Findings suggest that the POMS mea- 
sures trait as well as state factors with 
delinquent adolescents using the STAIC 
as the bench mark for differentiating 
transient from long duration anxiety 
responses, A number of explanations are 
considered, First, there are obvious demo- 
graphic disparities between the current 
sampling and the psychiatric outpatient 
and college student normative samples of 
McNair et al, (1971). The adolescents 
under study are younger, represent lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds, demonstrate 
lower educational achievement levels, and 
present a different ethnic distribution, Of 
particular concern was the observation 
that a number of POMS adjectives 
apparently had little meaning for the 
participants. While McNair et al. (1971) 
suggest that persons with a seventh grade 
education should experience little or no 
difficulty understanding the POMS, a 
number of the adjectives were absent 
from the lexicon of this population. 
Frequent difficulties were associated with 
RS mich as “peeved,” “bushed,” and 

ue, 

Second, the POMS instructions direct 
participants to assess their mood states 
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over the entire previous week including 
the time of testing. By contrast, the 
A-State scale instructs subjects to indicate 
their mood state at the moment of 
testing. The POMS instructions are quali- 
tatively discrepant from those of the 
STAIC and may reflect more enduring 
affective responses than A-State. Such 
affective responses reach trait proportions 
by A-Trait criteria, 

Other investigators have similarly cast 
doubt on the fluctuating nature of some 
of the POMS factors. Costantini, Davis, 
Braun, and lervolino (1974) demonstra- 
ted positive significant correlations be- 
tween Confusion, Tension, Fatigue, and 
TMD POMS scales and life changes 
experienced by college students over a 
two- to three-year time period. These 
scales comprise four of the five POM 
scales which are presently found to corre- 
late significantly with the A-Trait scale of 
the STAIC, 

A third explanation entails the con- 
trast between the test situation and the 
life style of the behavior problem adoles- 
cents under study. Participants emerged 
from threatening hostile environments. It 
is unlikely that their multiproblem 
families could: provide emotional support 
or comfort to counter the impact of daily 
environmental stress which may evoke 
such enduring emotional responses as 
depression, confusion and weariness or 
fatigue. The normative sampling of Mc- 
Nair et al. (1971) included subjects who 
may have experienced these emotional 
responses as transient states triggered by 
intermittent anxiety-evoking situations 
and relieved by psychological interven- 
tion or situational changes, 

The findings of this investigation indi- 
cate a need for extending the POMS 
standardization sample to include normal, 
delinquent and emotionally disturbed 
adolescent populations. Results further 
Suggest a discrepancy between the con- 
cepts of state and trait factors held by 
Spielberger (1973) and McNair et al. 
(1971). While McNair et al. (1971) con- 
sider POMS Tesponses to reflect fluctuat- 
ing emotional States, on the basis of the 
findings of this investipation, these 
factors meet STAIC criteria for enduring 
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traits which are relatively impervious to 
fluctuation. | 
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The World Hypotheses Scale: Rationale, Reliability and Validity 


MAXINE HARRIS 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Summary: 


assumptions concerning the fundamental meaning of events. These 
mechanism, organicism, and contextualism. The 


world hypotheses are called formism, 


ALAN F. FONTANA and BARBARA NOEL DOWDS 
Veterans Administration Hospital 


West Haven, Connecticut 


Theoretical descriptions are presented for four different sets of cognitive 


cognitive assumptions or 


development of a 12-item scale to measure individual preferences for these world 


hypotheses is described. Finally, 


several empirical studies are reported in which diverse 


behavioral correlates have been found for individuals" preferences among world hypotheses, 
Specifically, significant results have been obtained for choice of careers, stability of 
friendships, and success in both group and individual therapies. 


* Everyone possesses a naive epistemol- 
ogy which guides the way he or she 
makes sense of phenomena (Pepper, 
1942; Rozeboom, 1972). While personal 
experience may contribute to the nuances 
of an individual's way of knowing the 
world, there are only a limited number ог 
general orientations, that is, structuring 
presuppositions by which we organize our 
information about the world. For ex- 
ample, Whitehead (1925), in looking at 
the theoretical underpinnings of move- 
ments within science, isolated four funda- 
mentally different assumptions. Similarly, 
Blanshard (1962) began with Greek phil- 


1 osophy and abstracted four modalities of 


thought, while Jaspers (1963) identified 
two basic cognitive outlooks. Pepper 
(1942), in his discussion of philosophical 
Systems identified four main “world 
hypotheses" or coherent sets of assump- 
tions about the world. These are formism, 
mechanism, organicism, and contextual- 
ism. 

We have found that viewing people's 
"pproaches to personal decision-making 
and interpersonal interactions in terms of 

Pepper's world hypotheses has aided our 
understanding of individual differences in 
these areas. In this paper, we present the 
rationale underlying each of the world 
hypotheses, a scale for assessing individu- 
als’ preferences for the four world 
hypotheses, and, finally, several behavior- 
al correlates of these preferences as we 
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The second author is also from the Yale 
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have i igated them thus far. 


Rational Theoretical Principles 


Formism 

Formistic thinding, while it can exist 
in varying degrees of complexity, is simi- 
lar to what has been called "everyday 
thinking" or “immediate communication 
thinking" (Bartlett, 1958). There is a 
relatively quick placement of a single 
instance into a general category without 
the intervention of elaborate processes. In 
the formistic mode events are seen as 
discrete and limited. Because of their 
definite and clearly bounded nature, par- 
ticular events can be placed in specifiable 
categories. For the formist, the world 
consists of a limited number of forms or 
types. When confronted with a behavioral 
or perceptual event, the formistic thinker 
can give meaning and structure to that 
event by classifying or categorizing it. 
The assignment of an event to a particular 
class is made on the basis of definition or 
similarity. For example, there are certain 
characteristics which define the category 
of "apples." As we examine a round, red 
object, we decide to label it an "apple" to 
the extent that it fulfills the definition of 
an apple or to the extent that it is similar 
to other objects which we have already 
labelled "apples." Since each category 
can be defined, that is, its properties can 
be listed and specified, an event is placed 
in a particular category as it approximates 
the ideal form of that category. The 
formistic process of organizing events 
thus consists. of knowing how to apply 
particular labels or categories. These cate- 
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gories exist independently of one an- 
other, and the number can be expanded 
or contracted without disruption to the 
overall system of categories. 


Mechanism 


Mechanistic thinking, which derives its 
name from mechanics, is called the think- 
ing of the “experimental scientist" (Bart- 
lett, 1958). It has also been referred to 
more recently, in research on the human 
brain, as the quintessential form of left- 
hemisphere thinking (Galin & Ornstein, 
1972). In the mechanistic mode of think- 
ing each behavior or event has a discrete 
and particular existence in space and 
time. Historically, this discrete quality is 
one of the factors that has encouraged 
the quantification of events. For ex- 
ample, psychological concepts such as 
drive and habit strength have been quanti- 
fied and used to explain particular behavi- 
ors in a mechanistic manner. While the 
clear and unconfused nature of the ele- 
ments is a vital part of mechanistic 
thinking, the essence of this mode is the 
emphasis on causal laws and connections. 
When we pause to ask “Why” or when we 
respond with a causal reason, we are 
engaged in the process of organizing 
phenomena mechanistically. Initially, a 
connection is postulated between two 
elements, with one of the two seen as 
operating on the other. But, as in a chain 
reaction or as in the activity of a series of 
billiard balls on a table, the element 
designated as an "effect" in one dyad 
may operate as a "cause" in another. 
Thus, rather than just a series of causally 
linked pairs, there is a more connected 
and comprehensive, albeit linear, charac- 
ter to mechanistic thinking. Because of 
this connectedness, elements exert a con- 
straining influence on one another. A 
particular element cannot change or devi- 
ate without producing changes in other 
connected elements. Moreover, the 
mechanist believes that the laws of causal 
connection between events are constrain- 
ed by objective reality. 


Organicism 

x Organistic thinking has been called 
‘systems thinking” (Angyal, 1963), “pat- 
tern thinking” (Dienes & Jeeves, 1965), 
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and “the thinking of the artist” (Bartlett, 
1958). Rather than focusing on single 
elements or linear relationships, the or- 
ganistic thinker sees the world in terms of | 
complex constellations or patterns with 
an implicit order or unification of their 
own. А single element or piece has no 
relevance away from the whole of which 

it is a part, and once embedded in that 
whole it contributes to the totality with- 
out any separate status or meaning. Take, 
for example, a complex jigsaw puzzle. 
When we examine a single piece in isola- 
tion, we are looking at a seemingly 
meaningless piece of cardboard. Once in 
the puzzle to which it belongs, however, 
the piece takes on meaning by virtue of 
its relationships to the whole. Once we 
know the whole, we may see that the 
single piece is capable of suggesting the 
whole of which it is a part. Similarly, the — | 
whole suggests each of its parts. If we 1 
remove some of the parts and then 
examine the puzzle, we have a clear 
suggestion of that which is missing. One 
of the critical features of organistic think- 
ing is the fixed nature of the whole. The 
particular pieces of a puzzle can form 
only one whole. They are connected to 
one another in a specified and invariant 
order and cannot be connected in any 
other way. This absolute position does 
not allow for the random joining of parts, 
and while there may be times when the 
organization seems flexible or changing, it 
can ultimately follow only the fixed 
order that was present from the begin- 
ning. Consequently, the whole may seem 
to emerge gradually, unfolding over space 
and time until it reveals its inherent 
structure. In this sense, the individual is a gy 
passive recipient who makes himself or | 
herself available to see the organization, 
rather than actively working to construct 
it. The flash of insight is an example of 
organistic discovery. Insight comes as an 
"Aha" response, a sudden grasping of the 
meaning and order of things. Pieces that 
seemed unrelated and meaningless а 
moment before suddenly come together 
to form a coherent pattern. 

Contextualism 


. Contextualism has been called “rela- 
tional thinking” (Lee, Kagan, & Rabson, 
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1963). This modality is fundamentally 
different from the other three in that it is 
subjective rather than objective. For the 
contextualist thinker there are no abso- 
lute truths or standards. Rather, events or 
elements take their meaning from the 
contexts in which they are embedded. 
These contexts are not fixed, but are 
variable and subject to manipulation and 
reconstruction. Moreover, a single ele- 
ment can exist as part of more than one 
context at the same time. Thus there is a 
fluid, open, and variable quality to this 
mode of thinking. We can use the process 
of forming images from the clouds to 
illustrate some of the properties of con- 
textualism. When we lie back and look at 
the clouds, we can squint and perhaps see 
a face; then, as we turn our heads, we 
might see a dog in the same group of 
clouds. Someone else looking at these 
clouds at the same time might see a lamb 
eating clover. The image in the clouds is 
constructed by the observer. If the same 
observer changes positions or if the par- 
ticular observer changes, then the image 
changes. The image has no existence 
independent of an active observer. For 
the contextualist, there is no absolute or 
transituational meaning. Meaning is deter- 
mined and limited by the context. In 
another sense, however, meaning is limit- 
less because the context or situation is 
always changing. Each situation is new 
and fresh, with no residual meaning inher- 
ent in the elements from previous con- 
texts; consequently, the individual inter- 
prets the meaning of an event for a 
particular instance in space and time with 
no necessary connection to past or future 
~ contexts. This relativistic, fluid quality 
makes it difficult to pin the contextual- 
istic thinker down on any point, for what 
is true today in one context may be 

questionable tomorrow in another. 

Reliability: 

Development of the Scale 
The problem was to devise a means for 
assessing individuals’ preferences for the 
four world hypotheses which balanced 
the pragmatic concerns of economy and 
replicability with some of the more theo- 
retical concerns. The solution decided 
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upon was that subjects would be pre- 
sented with a behavioral event which they 
would then have to explain or understand 
in terms of the four orientations. Two 
major issues involved in the development 
of this approach, then, were the behavior- 
al content of the events and the form of 
the explanations to be used. Behavioral 
events that could be explained reasonably 
according to each of the world hypothe- 
ses were selected. Events that had a 
strong “pull” toward being explained 
according to only one or two of the 
world hypotheses were avoided. Explana- 
tions were constructed that embodied the 
organizing principles of the four orienta- 
tions. These principles were concretized 
and applied to the content of the behavi- 
oral events. 

In the process of developing a reliable 
scale, three revisions of an original version 
were necessary. The final version of the 
World Hypotheses Scale (WHS)! contains 
12 items. The following is a sample item: 
Alan is Borrowing a Lot of Money 
——A. There are many ways to look at 

Alan's borrowing a lot of money. 
Economically, he feels one way 
about it, and emotionally he feels 
another way about it. There is no 
one way he sees it. (Contextualism) 

—B. Alan is a big spender. He is the kind 
of person who could be expected to 
buy things before he's saved up for 
them. (Formism) 

. Alan is borrowing a lot of money 
because he wants to buy a new car. 
Thus there is a specific reason for 
his borrowing money at this time. 
(Mechanism) 

. Alan's borrowing money now is one 
stage in the development of his 
dependability. This development 
has roots in his past and there are 
stages in the future through which 
he will pass. (Organicism) 


Subjects are asked to rank the four 
explanations according to their relative 
preferences for each of them. A first 


1 Fora сору of the World Hypotheses 
Scale, order NAPS Document No. 02809 from 
ASIS/NAPS. c/o Microfiche Publications, 440 
Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
Remit with order $3.00 for microfiche copy or 
$5.00 for full-size photocopy. 
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Table 1 
Internal Consistencies and Parallel-Forms Reliabilities 
for the World Hypotheses Scale 
_ Ае =, 

World Internal Consistency Parallel-Forms 
Hypotheses -——— 
Orientation Women Men Combined Combined 

Formism 76 719 

Mechanism 79 .82 

Contextualism .84 84 

Organicism 76 78 : К 
п=363 | п=123 544 n=38 


а 68 subjects were not asked to indicate sex. 


choice is given four points, a second is 
given three points, and so forth. A score 
is thus obtained for each subject for each 
of the four orientations based upon the 
sum of his or her rankings. Scores range 
from a minimum of 12 to a maximum of 
48. 

Five hundred and fifty-four college 
students were administered the final 12- 
item version of the WHS to determine the 
internal consistency of each orientation. 
Thirty-eight college students completed 
two special, 10-item versions of the WHS 
one week apart for the parallel-forms 
reliabilities, 

Cronbach alphas were computed for 
each of the four orientations for women, 
men, and both sexes combined. The alpha 
coefficients ranged from .76 to .84, indi- 
cating a high degree of internal consist- 
ency for each of the four orientations for 
both women and men. The parallel-forms 
reliabilities for the orientations ranged 
from .64 to .88. The internal consisten- 
cies and parallel-forms reliabilities for 
each of the world hypotheses can be 
found in Table 1. 

The four orientations of the World 
Hypotheses Scale are independent entities 
and are not essentially other ways of 
measuring already established personality 
and cognitive variables. This issue of 
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empirical equivalence was investigated by 
testing groups composed of 20 to 49 male 
college students on both the WHS and 
established personality variables. For each 
of the variables tested — authoritarianism 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, 1950), rigidity (Gough & San- 
ford, 1960), dogmatism (Rokeach, 1960), 
and Machiavellianism (Christie & Geis, * 
1970) — there was no significant correla- 
tion with a preference for any of the four | 
world hypotheses. Neither did self-report- | 
ed, college grade-point average show any || 
| 


significant relationship to the four cogni- 
tive orientations. Similar testing was done 
on a sample of 64 male psychiatric 
outpatients for locus of control (Leven- 
son, 1974) and for verbal IQ (Thorndike 
& Lorge, 1942). There were no significant 
correlations between locus of control and 
the WHS, but there was one significant 
correlation of —33 (p « .01) between 
vocabulary level and the preference for 
formistic thinking. Thus, preferences for 
world hypotheses have been found to be 
quite independent of several major per- 
sonality dispositions. And, while form- 
istic thinking has been found to be 
telated to verbal IQ, the two variables 
share only 11 percent of their variance, 
indicating that the two represent largely 
Separate dimensions. 
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Validity: Behavioral Correlates 


The authors have been interested in 
using these categories of thinking and the 
WHS to understand people’s behavior in a 
variety of situations, and have investi- 
gated the role of world hypotheses in 
personal choice situations and in inter- 
personal interactions. 


Careers 

An important aspect of everyday living 
that is affected by one’s mode of thinking 
is the choice of a career. Imagine for a 
moment that practical and intellectual 
constraints were removed, and that a 
person were given the choice of all 
possible vocations. Given this freedom of 
choice, what is it that draws one person 
to a career in management, another to the 
arts, and still a third to education? One 
factor may be a compatibility between 
the career and the person’s mode of 
thinking about events. 

William Irwin Thompson, a cultural 
historian, defined four broad functions 
which exist within a culture: the tech- 
nician, the manager, the educator, and 
the critic (Thompson, 1972). Each of 
these functions can be seen as being 
particularly compatible with one of the 
four world hypotheses. The technician 
works formistically. There is a specific 
way for each task to be performed, and 
the goal is to approximate the "ideal" 
end product as closely as possible. The 
technician does the job with an eye to the 
paradigmatic what that is to be dupli- 
cated. The manager, by contrast, works 
mechanistically. That individual must be 
concerned with why things are being 

¿ done, and must have an eye to how 
operations in one sector affect activities 
in another. Different from these two is 
the educator, who works organistically. 
Primary school teachers, for example, are 
responsible for the total education of a 
child. They must be concerned simultane- 
ously with a student’s physical, social, 
and intellectual growth. Finally, the 
humorist or social commentator works 
contextualistically. It is that person’s task 
to contemplate the various meanings of 
an event and to shed new light on a 
situation by considering it from some 
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novel perspective. 

Using the above descriptions as a 
guide, occupations were classified under 
the four orientations (Bethel, Fontana, & 
Dowds, Note 1). Librarian, laboratory 
technician, factory worker, repair person, 
accountant, athlete, actuary, secretary, 
and file clerk, were classified as formist 
Occupations; physician, nurse, business 
person, scientist, manager, and social 
Worker, as mechanist Occupations; educa- 
tor, clinical psychologist, and community 
planner, as organicist occupations; and 
writer, entertainer, journalist, anthropolo- 
gist, artist, and photographer, as con- 
textualist occupations. 

Two hundred and nineteen college 
students were given the WHS and asked 
to state their ideal occupation, given the 
absence of any external constraints. 7 
tests were performed comparing the mean 
Scores for a particular orientation be- 
tween subjects whose ideal occupation 
corresponded to that particular orienta- 
tion and all other subjects. Since there 
were no differences between female and 
male subjects, the analyses are presented 
for the combined sample. 

All four t values were significant at p 
< .001, and inspection of the means in 
Table 2 indicates that, compared to other 
subjects, subjects whose ideal occupation 
was formist had a higher mean for Form- 
ism, subjects whose ideal occupation was 
mechanist had a higher mean for Mechan- 
ism, subjects whose ideal Occupation was 
contextualist had a higher mean for Con- 
textualism, and subjects whose ideal 
Occupation was organicist had a higher 
mean for Organicism. The results pre- 
sented above were also obtained for 
another sample of 193 college students 
who were administered an earlier version 
of the WHS (see Bethel, 1974). 

Such a correspondence suggests that 
when other factors such as family pres- 
sure, schooling, and money are removed, 
that is, when subjects are asked for their 
ideal occupation, one factor which influ- 
ences their choice is a match between 
their preferred cognitive orientation and 
the cognitive approach of the occupation. 
The results suggest not only why people 
may choose certain careers rather than 
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Table 2 
Means? and г Tests for Choice of Ideal Occupation 
Orientation of 
Preferred WHS Score р 
Occupation 
– 
Formism 
Formist 36.26 5.96 901 | 
Non-Formist 30.92 
Mechanism 
Mechanist 36.69 5.31 001 
Non-Mechanist 32.14 
Contextualism 
Contextualist 30.57 3.80 001 
Non-Contextualist 23.35 * 
Organicism 
Organicist 33.64 001 
Non-Organicist 28.49 


an 2219. 


others, but also why people may be 
satisfied or dissatisfied in their chosen 
careers. If, for example, someone is in a 
career which is incompatible with his or 
her preferred way of thinking, that per- 
son may feel bored, frustrated or lost, 
depending upon the nature of the mis- 
match. Similarly, when someone works 
efficiently on the job, it may be because 
the person is able to capitalize on a 
cognitive match between the career and 
his or her mode of thinking. 


Friendships 

While there are many factors that 
contribute to our feeling of ease and 
comfort with another person, an import- 
ant one seems to be cognitive compati- 
bility, that is, use of the same structures 
and the same modes of organization in 
our thinking. We have all had the experi- 
ence of meeting someone with whom we 
feel an immediate rapport. As we talk 
with this person, we find it easy to follow 


his or her “train of thought." The reason- ж 
ing seems clear, and ме don't find our- 
selves getting bogged down in definitions 
and guidelines before being able to pro- 
ceed to substantive issues. Perhaps equal- 

ly common as being in cognitive rapport 

is the opposite experience, namely, being 
unable to understand someone. We may 
even share some ideas about a particular 
event with someone, but when we sit 
down to discuss the event, we easily get =) 
confused. We have the experience of 
understanding someone's words, but 
despite this, we question whether we are 
really speaking the "same language." We 
can’t follow the logic of the other per- 
son’s position, and we feel frustrated or 
annoyed. 


Linda Gerson (reported more fully in 
Bethel, (1974) hypothesized that one 
factor affecting the expressed satisfaction 
with a friendship is the fit or compati- 
bility between the two people on pre- 
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Table 3 


Means and t Tests for Incompatible and Compatible Pairs? of 
Friends on Three Criteria of Friendship 


Friendship Criteria 


64 
38. 
4.5 


Common interests 


Remaining friends 
Work together 


ап = 10 pairs. 


ferred world hypotheses. Gerson recruit- 
ed 10 college women as subjects and 
asked each of them to come to the testing 
session with another woman whom she 
personally considered to be a good friend. 
These 20 women each completed the 
WHS and rated their friendship on a 
number of dimensions, including com- 
monality of interests, likelihood that the 
pair would still be friends after five years, 
and likelihood that she would choose to 
work on an academic project with this 
particular friend. The two sets of ratings 
for each pair were averaged so that a 
single rating was obtained for each dimen- 
sion. According to Pepper’s theoretical 
work, Gerson reasoned that two pairings, 
a formist with an organicist, and а 
mechanist with a contextualist, would be 
incompatible and ùll others would be 
relatively compatible. Using this criterion, 
five pairs of friends were labeled as 
incompatible (all five were mechanist- 
contextualist pairs). 

The means for compatible and incom- 


Š V'patible pairs were compared by r-tests 


and are presented in Table 3. Cognitively 
incompatible friends stated that they had 
less in common, would be less likely to 
remain friends and would be less likely to 
work together on an academic project 
than compatible friends. Thus the data 
Suggest that cognitive compatibility in 
world hypotheses does affect perceived 
Satisfaction of friendships. However, it is 
interesting that half of the pairs were in 
the incompatible group, supporting the 
notion that opposites do indeed attract. 


Incompatible Compatible 


8.5 2.79 05 
6.3 246 05 
7.6 2.48 05 


There may be an initial intrigue or fasci- 
nation with someone who organizes the 
world in a different way. Yet, this initial 


interest may well wear off when people 
have to interact on a regular basis. 


Group and Individual Therapy 

Psychological and psychiatric therapies 
involve interpersonal interactions which, 
because of their highly verbal approaches, 
constitute prime occasions for world 
hypotheses to exert their effects. Whether 
these interactions will be facilitative or 
inhibitory depends upon the degree of 
match or fit between the dominant world 
hypotheses of the parties involved. We 
have examined the relationships of world 
hypotheses to various aspects of two 
group treatment modalities and one indi- 
vidual modality. 

Traditional group therapy for alcohol- 
ics and Alcoholics Anonymous were com- 
pared as group modalities, The approach 
followed in traditional group therapy for 
alcoholics emphasizes the examination of 
personal attitudes and behavior patterns 
with the intent of discovering their 
psychodynamic bases and their connec- 
tion with the gratification of needs (e.g., 
Mullan & Sangiuliano, 1966; Strayer, 
1961). In addition to this mechanistic 
understanding, many therapists actively 
discourage patients from a formistic 
understanding of their problems, that is, 
patients are discouraged from Seeing 
themselves as “alcoholics” and using that 
label to understand their present difficult- 
ies. By contrast, Alcoholics Anonymous 


(AA) is heavily formistic. The АА ap- 
proach emphasizes that each member 
accept that he is an "alcoholic," and then 
learn what it means to live as a member 
of this category. Most of the discussion at 
AA meetings consists of prescriptive 
advice. Moreover, members are discour- 
aged from looking for causal explanations 
for their alcoholism. Such thinking is 
considered to be an excuse or a “сор- 
out." We hypothesized that people high 
in formistic thinking would not do well in 
group therapy but would do well in AA. 
Further, we expected that people high in 
mechanistic thinking would do well in 
group therapy but would not do well in 
AA. 


The subjects were 47 male alcoholics. 
Thirty were patients currently hospital- 
ized for alcoholism as their primary prob- 
lem. They completed the WHS and indi- 
cated whether or not they had attended 
AA meetings while in the hospital. In 
addition, therapists’ ratings were obtained 
on patients who were attending one of 
three therapy groups as part of their 
hospital treatment. The group therapy 
program was limited to 10 sessions, atten- 
dance being required for all who elected 
to participate initially. At the end of 10 
sessions, the therapists rated the patients, 
describing the extent to which each 
actively spoke up in the group, ques- 
tioned or disputed the therapists’ state- 
ments or interpretations, and made con- 
structive use of therapy. 

The other 17 subjects were members 
of AA who formed the core of the AA 
chapter at the hospital. None of the AA 
members were patients. AA members 
completed the WHS at one of their open 
meetings. In addition to the WHS, AA 
members answered items concerning their 
participation in AA, including the length 
of time that they had been abstinent. 
Participation in AA was graded on a 
4-point scale from maximum to minimum 
participation and benefit: the 7 AA mem- 
bers who reported abstinence of 2 years 
or more manifested the best participation 

in and benefit from AA and were assigned 
a score of 4; the 10 AA members report- 
ing less than 2 years of abstinence re- 
ceived a score of 3; the 22 patients 
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attending AA meetings while in the hos- 
pital were assigned a score of 2; and, the 
8 patients who did not attend AA meet- * 
ings at all were given a score of 1. 

The correlations between patients’ 
WHS scores and therapists’ ratings of 
their behavior in group therapy revealed 
that patients high in formistic thinking 
were rated as tending not to speak up in 
the group (r = – 41, p < .10) and as 
tending not to make constructive use of 
therapy (r = – .39, p « .10). Mechanistic- 
ally oriented patients were seen as ques- 
tioning and disputing the therapists’ in- 
terpretations (r = .55, p < .05). With 
regard to AA, there was a significant 
positive relationship betwen formism and 
participation (r = .34, p < .05), but no 
eat relationship for mechanism (r 
= .06). 

We had hypothesized that people’s 
preferences for formistic thinking would 1 
be related negatively to their participa- 
tion in group therapy and positively to 
their participation in AA. The results lend 
provisional support to the former and 
substantial support to the latter hypothe- 
sis. People who were oriented toward 
understanding the interpersonal world in 
terms of definite categories and typologi- 
cal labels found the group therapy ap- 
proach less appealing and the ЛА: 
approach more congenial than people 
who were not so oriented in their under- 
standing of the world. 

Our hypotheses concerning the role of 
mechanistic thinking in people’s partici- 
pation in these two therapeutic experi- 
ences were not supported. There was 
some evidence, however, that mechanistic 
thinking was related to argumentative 
participation in group therapy. From our” 
perspective, it is significant that it was the 
mechanistically oriented patients who 
“took on” the therapists by disputing 
their interpretations. Even though these 
mechanistically oriented patients dis- 
agreed with the content of the therapists’ 
communications, they shared the structu- 
ral premises which framed the content of 
the therapists’ messages. 

The group modalities described above 
could be characterized in terms of a basic 
set of assumptions which therapists or 
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leaders applied in their dealings with 
patients or members. This was the case 
because there was relatively little modifi- 
cation of approach based upon individu- 
als’ characteristics. Individual psycho- 
therapy differed in that each therapist 
had much more latitude to follow his 
own particular approach. Under these 
circumstances, each therapists own pref- 
erences among the world hypotheses 
could be expected to be much more 
important as determinants of his ap- 
proach to patients. Therefore, in the 
study of individual psychotherapy, we 
matched and mismatched patients and 
therapists in terms of their respective 
preferences for the world hypotheses. 
Specifically, we hypothesized that 
patient-therapist compatibility would be 
reflected in favorable ratings of the first 
psychotherapy session by both the 
therapist and the patient and in con- 
tinued attendance by the patient. 

Six male therapists and 39 male 
psychiatric outpatients served as subjects. 
The therapists were either first-year 
psychiatric residents ог second-year 
psychology interns, each with a minimum 
of six months prior training. No patients 
had any psychotherapy in the six months 
prior to the study, and, in fact, 82% of 
the patients had never had any prior 
psychotherapy. Patients averaged 35.5 
years of age and were predominantly 
nonpsychotic (77%). 

Both therapists and patients were ad- 
ministered the WHS at least one week 
prior to their session. A therapist-patient 
pairing was designated as incompatible if 
there was a difference greater than 12 
points on a world hypothesis in which 
either the therapist or the patient had 
obtained a score of 36 or more, that is, 
on a world hypothesis in which either 
party had a major investment. Using this 
criterion, 14 pairs were classified as com- 
patible and 25 were classified as incom- 
patible, 

Immediately following the first ses- 
sion, each patient and therapist answered 
Parallel items designed to assess the 
clarity of their communication, the 
degree to which they felt comfortable 
With one another, and the extent to 
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which they liked one another. In addi- 
tion, the therapists’ questionnaire con- 
tained items evaluating each patient's 
suitability for treatment. 

Separate factor analyses were per- 
formed on the ratings made by patients 
and by therapists. Using these factor 
analyses as a guide, the following six 
internally consistent scales were construc- 
ted: 1) Patient Positivity, reflecting both 
positive affect and clear communication 
(alpha = .94); 2) Patient Negativity, re- 
flecting negative affect and discomfort 
(alpha = .77); 3) Patient Structure, re- 
flecting patients’ dissatisfaction with the 
lack of structure during the session (alpha 
= .65); 4) Therapist Positivity, paralleling 
Patient Positivity (alpha = .94); 5) 
Therapist Negativity, aralleling Patient 
Negativity (alpha = .74); and 6) Therapist 
Suitability, reflecting therapists’ evalu- 
ations of patients’ appropriateness for 
therapy (alpha = .83), 

Finally, the number of sessions attend- 
ed by the patient with the original thera- 
pist was recorded. Since the treatment 
unit was also a training setting and 
therapists were only on the unit for a 
maximum of six months, a cut-off of five 
sessions was chosen so as to allow a large 
number of patients to reach the maxi- 
mum number of sessions with their origi- 
nal therapists. The number of patients 
qualifying on this last measure was 26. 

Comparison of compatible versus in- 
compatible pairs by z tests is presented in 
Table 4, and reveals that patients in 
compatible pairs rated the interaction as 
more positive and came to more sessions 
than patients in incompatible pairs, 
Therapists in compatible pairs rated the 
interaction as more positive and less 
negative than therapists in incompatible 
pairs. Analyses were also conducted to 
determine if simply a preference for any 
of the hypotheses, on the part of either 
the therapists or the patients separately, 
might account for the results. None of 
these analyses was significant. 

We have applied the WHS to the 
psychotherapeutic process and it has 
2 The questionnaires and a listing of the items 


comprising each scale can be obtained from the 
authors. 
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The World Hypotheses Scale 


Table 4 


Means and г Tests for Compatible and Incompatible Pairs? 
for Evaluations and Attendance 


Attendance 
Number of sessions 
attended by patient 


Criteria Compatible Incompatible t p 
ALT x 
Evaluations 
Patient Positivity 5.35 413 2.82 01 
Patient Negativity 2.16 1.94 59 n.s. 
Patient Structure 2.66 2.94 Л4 ns. 
Therapist Positivity 4.31 3.80 2.21 05 
Therapist Negativity 2.39 2.93 2.63 05 
Therapist Suitability 342 324 62 n.s. 


a = 14 Compatible pairs, 25 Incompatible pairs for Evaluations. 
n = 11 Compatible pairs, 15 Incompatible pairs for Attendance. 


helped us to understand better the com- 
plex patient-therapist relationship. We 
have found that the cognitive compati- 
bility of patient and therapist is related to 
the feelings that the two participants have 
towards their interaction. Although we 
did not investigate how cognitive com- 
patibility is related to therapeutic out- 
come per se, it seems reasonable that the 
participants" positive or negative feelings 
about the nature of this interaction 
would affect the development of a work- 
ing alliance which would in turn affect 
therapeutic outcome. 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
the different world hypothesis orienta- 
tions affect the development of the work- 
ing alliance and the course of therapy. It 
is conceivable, for example, that two 
mechanists will talk in more action- 
oriented terms than two organicists, or 
that two contextualists will conceptualize 
events more abstractly than two formists. 
Further work is being planned which 
addresses such issues and elaborates the 
interaction of shared world hypothesis 
orientations with the specific course of 
therapy. 


An extension of this work on patient- 
therapist pairing which we are currently 
pursuing is to investigate whether the 
preferred world hypothesis of a therapist 
results in more success with patients of a 
particular psychopathology than a ther- 
apist with a different preferred world 
hypothesis, e.g. whether contextualists 
work better with schizophrenic patients 
than do mechanists. This work is similar 
to the work of Whitehorn and Betz 
(1960) on Type A and Type B therapists, 
and might help to specify further just 
what it is about certain therapists that 
makes them more successful in treating 
schizophrenics. 


Reference Note 


1. Bethel, M. H., Fontana, A. F., & Dowds, B. 
М. The world hypotheses scale: A new 
direction in the study of cognitive orienta- 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The national meeting of the Evalu- 
ation Research Society will be held on 
October 13-15, 1977, at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. Write Dr. 
Lois Datta, Program Chair, National Insti- 
tute. of Education, 1200 19th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WANTED 


Copies of articles, questionnaires, sur- 
veys, etc., pertaining to the psychological 
assessment of pain? also, copies of any 
brochures describing the establishment of 
psychology pain clinics. Send to Dr. Dave 
Lopata, VA Center, Bay Pines, Florida 
33504. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 


"Sleep on your back if you are trying 
to rule the world." Do you sleep in the 
nude? Never mind. That's no longer the 
"in" question. The question is in what 
position — face up, face down? Right 
side, left side? A spooner, a sprawler? A 
New York psychiatrist says you are how 
you sleep. If you sleep in the “royal” 
position (on your back), it shows you are 
the king or queen of the universe of the 
sleep world, and also the day world; the 
"spread-eagled" position on your stom- 
ach, you're dominating the available bed 
space and want complete control over 
your life; if you scrunch up in the full 
"fetal" position, you're afraid to let 
yourself go fully, to experience life's joys 


and sorrows. It seems that many couples 
who can't say things to each other while 
awake, communicate by the way they 
sleep. They may use the "hug" position, 
face to face; or the "spoon" position, 
they nestle front to back like two spoons 
in a drawer; they may shift sleep position 
in tandem as one tires of sleeping on one 
side. After the honeymoon is over, the 
couple may gradually move apart, which 
is normal, but there may come the 
deliberate freeze maneuver when one 
partner keeps moving farther and farther 
away. 

"Sex Crime Test." Be careful when 
you draw men and women and don't put 
large heads and pointed noses on your 
drawings or draw figures with exaggerated 
genitals because you may be labeled a sex 
offender. The article reports that accord- 
ing to some Harvard researchers, men 
convicted of rape, child molestation, and 
incest frequently can be differentiated 
from others by how they draw the human 
anatomy. Also, according to the article, 
the Harvard researchers say the test is 
good enough for police to use. There is 
no statement as to whether it is good 
enough for clinical use, so maybe test 
utilization standards are higher. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
МА Center 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 
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Book Reviews 


Edward Aronow and Marvin Rezni- 
koff. Rorschach Content Interpretation. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1976, 362 
pages. Price not given. 


Reviewed by Max Е. Reed 


The reviewer holds a doctorate from 
Washington University, an АВРР Diploma 
in clinical psychology, and is currently 
associate professor at Portland State Uni- 
versity. He has been active in hospital, 
university, and private practice settings. 
Long concerned with issues of personality 
assessment, the Rorschach test was one of 
his first serious interests asa clinician. 


As a first approximation to a review of 
this book, it can safely be said that it is 
an outstanding work. It is not only that 
there are approximately 500 excellent 
references, ranging chronologically from 
1897 to 1976, but that they are organ- 
ized topically in such a way that the book 
is coherent, readable, and currently rele- 
vant. 

The book contains a foreword by Ann 
Anastasi, a highly informative introduc- 
tion, extensive references, an excellent set 
of indexes, and 14 topical chapters. The 
fourteenth chapter, Conclusions, is not 
assigned a chapter number, apparently 
because this chapter does not describe a 
Separate content category or system of 
content analysis. At a first scanning of 
the work, the reviewer's only mild nega- 
tive reaction is to, what seems to him, a 
rather large number of warnings and 
injunctions with regard to dangers of 
Rorschach use. 

То indicate the breadth and complex- 
ity of the work the reviewer is listing the 
chapter titles. They are as follows: 1. A 
Brief History of Inkblot Techniques; 
2. Hermann Rorschach's Content Cate- 
gories; 3. Rorschach Content Category 
Systems, I: De Vos and Schafer; 4. Ror- 
Schach Content Category Systems, Il: 
Burt and Zugin; 5. Content Measurement 
of Anxiety and Hostility: The Elizur 
Scales; 6. Barrier and Penetration; 
7. Holt's Assessment of Primary Process 
Manifestations; 8. Miscellaneous Content 
Scoring Categories; 9. Inkblot Measure- 
ment of Pathological Verbalizations; 


10. The Interpretation of Individual 
Psychodynamics; 11. Stimulus Character- 
istics of the Rorschach Blots; 
12. Content-Oriented Methods of Test 
Administration: The Content Rorschach; 
13. Use of Content in the Consensus 
Rorschach; Conclusions. 

The chapters provide excellent descrip- 
tions of the various approaches to con- 
tent analysis combined with extensive 
Coverage of studies of reliability and 
validity for each major approach or sys- 
tem. The book abounds in helpful ex- 
amples of scoring criteria for the various 
Systems. 

The general findings reflect well re- 
viewed research indicating that analysis 
with content categories, including verbali- 
zations and behavioral styles, yields more 
valid, reliable results than previously used 
formal, perceptually focused analyses. 
Although the writers point up limitations 
necessarily imposed by validity and reli- 
ability findings for the various Systems 
covered, they do express conviction that 
applying more flexible approaches to 
administration of the Rorschach is fruit- 
ful. The use of consensus approaches as 
well as examiner-subject collaboration in 
test administration are among examples 
of the approaches reported, 

In summary, the authors state that the 
Rorschach test can simultaneously mea- 
sure a host of personality characteristics 
in a relatively short period of time, but 
that the personality characteristics are 
likely to be measured with a relatively 
low degree of precision, They go on to 
contend that part of the problem arises 
from two divergent but often combined 
approaches to Rorschach interpretation, 
normative and idiographic. They decry 
the lack of normative data for content 
responses of various sorts which will of. 
necessity, lead to errors in idiographic 
prediction. The authors present a ration- 
ale with principles and procedures which 
inform the unwary Rorschach user when 
not to interpret, and how to avoid wild 
analysis. Accompanying their comments 
that they see the idiographic approach as 
the most valuable source of information 
provided by the Rorschach test are warn- 
ings regarding limitations on the uses of. 
such information. 
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Perhaps because the books have been 
ublished too recently, Rorschach Scales 
1975) by Lerner and Exner's The Ror- 

schach: À Comprehensive System (1974) 
do not appear in reference. Aronow and 
Reznikiff's book offers considerable over- 
lap with Lerner's Rorschach Scales. How- 
ever, Rorschach Content Interpretation, 
as its title indicates, is focused only on 
those procedures involving content analy- 
sis and has some advantage of a more uni- 
fied organization possible with a single or 
joint authorship rather than the individ- 
ual efforts of a group of authors in edited 
works such as Lerner's. The emphasis on 
content interpretation is an extension of 
a trend begun in the 60s and pointed up 
by Klopfer (1968) as the promise of the 
future for the Rorschach test. 

In spite of this reviewer's mild objec- 
tions to what, at times, seemed to him an 
inordinate number of warnings regarding 
dangers of Rorschach test use, he would 
wholeheartedly recommend this book for 
graduate students, researchers, and clini- 
cians who have some knowledge of and 
interest in the Rorschach test and in 
personality assessment. 
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Reuben Fine. Psychoanalytic Psychol- 
Ogy. New York: Jason Aronson, 1975, 
198 pages. 


Reviewed by Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 


Since receiving his PhD in clinical 
psychology from Michigan State Univers- 
ity in 1970, Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi has 
been engaged in clinical practice, research 
and teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Haifa, the Hebrew 
University, Tel Aviv University, and the 
Israel Institute of Technology. He has 
authored some sixty professional publica- 
tions and papers, and is currently visiting 
associate professor at the Graduate 
School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Dr. Fine has charted for himself an 
ambitious, if not audacious, course. What 
he has tried to present in this brief 
volume can be looked at as four levels of 
the same subject matter, or four widening 
concentric spheres. The first sphere is 
that of psychoanalytic theory itself; the 
second that of psychoanalytic theory as а 
basis for the academic discipline and 
science of psychology; the third that of 
psychoanalytic theory as the basis and 
the model for the social sciences, and the 
fourth that of psychoanalysis as an 
ideology of social change and human 
happiness. The author’s success has to be 
determined separately for each of these. 


The first 133 pages of the book are 
devoted to the exposition of psycho- 
analytic theory. Fine concentrates on the 
original Freudian contributions, empha- 
sizing his rejection of revisionist theoreti- 
cal schools. He states that different 
schools of psychoanalysis developed as a 
result of personal rivalries, and not theo- 
retical differences, Nevertheless, the 
opposition to both the “early deviants” 
(Jung and Adler) and the “cultural 
School" (Horney and Fromm) is quite 
pronounced, though some of Fromm's 
contributions are quoted approvingly. 
The version of psychoanalysis presented 
by Fine is Freudian, but not orthodox. 
He states that psychoanalysis has been an 
ego-psychology ever since 1923 and re- 
jects the old double instinct theory. The 
presentation of psychoanalytic concepts 
is well done, and the major shortcoming 
of this part, which is a problem of the 
whole book, is that of extreme brevity. 
The style is almost telegraphic, and such a 
style can create problems and misunder- 
standings when the subject is a complex 
and subtle theory. The sections dealing 
with love, sexuality, ego structure, and 
the superego are especially illuminating, 
despite their brevity. 


The second level of Fine's presentation 
is intertwined with the first. The disci- 
pline of psychology is in crisis and 
psychologists are looking for alternative 
ways of organizing their knowledge or 
their search for knowledge. By systemat- 
ically presenting psychoanalysis, the 
author offers them a way of centering 
psychology around a dynamic approach 
which looks directly at human experience 
and its meaning. He is sharply critical of 
the experimental approach, which has led 
to trivial work and trivial findings, and 
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rightly emphasizes the value of psycho- 
analysis as an organizing system and as a 
way of looking at any human experience. 

As he moves on to the third and 
fourth spheres, Fine opens himself to 
increasing criticism. He has tried to cover 
much of the social sciences, and many of 
the 400 references are in sociology, 
anthropology, and history. But the tele- 
graphic style does not allow for any 
serious discussion, and sometimes reveals 
real gaps in expertise. Thus for example, 
when he launches a discussion of work, 
which is certainly welcome in a psycho- 
analytic book, he demonstrates less than 
а nodding acquaintance with the Marxian 
thinking on work. He states that 
"although Marx idealized labor to the 
point where all value comes from labor, 
and everything else is surplus value, he 
too had no coherent theory of work." (p. 
155). This statement is not only errone- 
ous, but shows a basic lack of knowledge. 
Surplus value is not “everything else” or 


' "surplus." It is the source of all profit, 
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and is a central concept in Marx's 
thought. Saying that Marx had no coher- 
ent theory of work is like saying that 
Freud had no coherent theory of sexual- 
ity. It is the opinion of the present 
reviewer (and of many others, such as 
Harrington, Bottomore, Rubel, Kolakow- 
ski and Althusser) that the Marxian in- 
Sight has been widely discussed and 
frequently attempted, but Fine chooses 
to ignore it completely. 

In the discussion of psychoanalysis as 
an ideology or as a “уіѕіоп of happiness" 
(p. 170) Fine again encounters the prob- 
lem of integrating it with ideologies call- 
ing for changes in social institutions. He 
rightly points out that psychoanalysis 
embodies a strong critique of the social 
structure, and this has been one cause of 
the opposition it has aroused. The 
dilemma for psychoanaltyic practitioners, 
and the society around them, has been 
that of following through with this 
critique. Fine states that “psychothera- 
peutic social reform thus steers a middle 
road between traditional external change 
of the social institutions and traditional 
religious inner transformation Its 
major contribution lies in the recognition 
that there are many inner conflicts that 
can be changed only therapeutically.” (p. 
169). The notion of “inner conflicts" 
that will be the "traditional religious 
inner transformation" mentioned above. 
The focus on "inner conflicts" separate 
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from social institutions also contradicts 
the defense of the “social character" (p. 
141) presented elsewhere in the book. 
The reader may be left with the feeling 
that the challenge of integrating psycho- 
analysis and the social (human) sciences 
has not been fully met. Despite these 
criticisms, Fine should be commended for 
offering a vision of dynamic psychology 
which is humanistic, open and aware of 
its needs for further integration with 
other disciplines. 


J. Jørstad and E. Ugelstad (Eds.) 
Schizophrenia 75. Psychotherapy, Family 
Studies, Research. Proceedings of the Vth 
International Symposium on the Psycho- 
therapy of Schizophrenia. Oslo, Norway, 
August 13-17, 1975, 


Reviewed by Dale L. Johnson 


The reviewer is professor of psychol- 
ogy and research director of the Parent- 
Child Development Center at the Univers- 
ity of Houston. He was a Fulbright-Hays 
Professor at the University of Bergen, 
Norway. 

His interests include parent-child re- 
lationships and problems of cross-cultural 
research, 

His interest in schizophrenia dates 
from his dissertation writing days to a 
present concern with treatment program 
planning and evaluation. 


Schizophrenia 75 is a collection of 
papers presented at an international 
symposium held in Oslo. This session, the 
fifth in the series on schizophrenia, was 
concerned with psychotherapy, family 
studies, and treatment program research. 
The papers, like most collections of 
papers presented at congresses, range 
widely in quality. 

The international character of the 
symposium is evident with participants 
from Western Europe, Poland, and the 
United States, but there were no speakers 
from Africa, Asia, Australia, or South 
America. 

With a collection of 27 papers it is 
impossible to comment on all and diffi- 
cult to select a few for special mention. 
For myself, however, the outstanding 
papers were those by Podvoll on “Psy- 
chosis and the mystic path”, Gunderson 
on “Recent research on psychosocial 
treatments of schizophrenia", Steirlin on 
individual and family therapy, and Menn 
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and Mosher on the Soteria project as ап 
alternative to hospitalization. 

The view that parental behaviors are 
responsible for the development of 
schizophrenia is amply represented in this 
collection although no new evidence for 
the validity of the view is presented. It is 
still not clear in what way parents cause 
schizophrenia, but the simple form of the 
theory predominates. It may be possible, 
as most of the reports here have it, that 
parental behaviors cause schizophrenia 
some of the time with vulnerable children 
or even all of the time with all children, 
but what never seems to be considered is 
that schizophrenia may occur in families 
where the parental behaviors are not all 
schizophrenogenic. 

On the same subject, the papers also 
provide an opportunity to see how vari- 
ous family-oriented practitioners view the 
family. Fleck's paper displays a contempt 
for the families of schizophrenics; to 
him they seem to be opponents of the 
therapist and patient. By contrast, Luc 
Kaufman's paper discusses the family as a 
resource to work with as therapeutic 
partners, The difference in attitudes is 
great, 

Despite the impression one gains in 
reading these papers of a hardworking, 
even dedicated, group of scholar- 
practitioners, there is little in the collec- 
tion that is new. The problem of schizo- 
phrenia needs the scholarly consideration 
found in several of the papers, but the 
need for research projects that are large 
enough to yield substantial data is even 
greater. Family studies with only a few 
Subjects, as in the report by Wynne, 
Singer and Toohey, are not likely to 
advance the field very far. 

Throughout the symposium there are 
references to the need for better assess- 
ment procedures, It is indeed striking that 
the conclusions from several of the treat- 
ment studies (e.g., Gunderson) is that 
some treatments work well with some 
schizophrenics, but are useless or harmful 
with others while the latter patients may 
benefit from another treatment approach. 
Drugs help some, psychotherapy in its 
various forms helps others, but knowing 
which patients are which will require 
greatly improved methods of psychologi- 
cal assessment. Readers of this journal 
have their work cut out for them. 

Granted the uneven quality of the 
papers in this collection, and I have not 
bothered to remark on some of the worst, 
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there is still much here that deserves 
attention. As an overview of the field of 
psychological approaches to schizo- 
phrenia, the book is good. It is regrettable 
that the editors were not more careful in 
preparing the material, and it seems a 
shame that a university press should 
publish a book with so many errors. 


S. Karson and J. W. O Dell. A Guide to 
the Clinical Use of the 16 PF. Champaign, 
Illinois; Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing, 1976, 160 pages, no price 
given. 


Reviewed by J. M. Schuerger, 
with M. Powers and E. Franklin 


J. M. Schuerger has a PhD from Kent 
State University in counseling and 
measurement. He has worked in Cattell's 
lab and is now at Cleveland State Univers- 
ity as counselor and associate professor, 
and also does private practice in counsel- 
ing and industrial assessment. His princi- 
pal teaching and publication has been in 
applied assessment. M. Powers and Е. 
Franklin are graduate students at Cleve- 
land State. 


As the title implies, Karson and О”- 
Dell's book is an attempt to help practi- 
tioners use the 16PF. Chapters present, in 
order, (1) administration and scoring, (2) 
an example of a clinical interpretation, 
(3) construction of the 16PF, (4) first- 
order scales, (5) second-order factors, (6) 
clinical examples. An appendix discusses 
the common supplementary scales. The 
chapter on administration and scoring 
includes material not commonly found in 
the test manuals, such as the frequency of 
complaints about taking more than one 
form of the test. The chapters on first- 
order scales and second-order factors pre- 
sent a combination of clinical lore and 
empirical findings selected with the evi- 
dent guidelines of (a) understanding per- 
sonality dynamics mirrored in the scale ог 
factor, and (b) everyday usefulness to the 
practitioner. The first clinical example 1$ 
presented early in the book apparently 
for pedagogical reasons; the final chapter 
presents 15 examples of clinical interpre" 
lation for cases ranging from “а well- 
adjusted professional" to “а paranoi 
personality," a suggested sequence 0 
interpretive steps, and a good bit of 
practical information as well as the usu 
“meat-on-the-bones” that one expects 
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from cases. Two pages of references (the 
larger Handbook for the 16PF by Cattell 
et al. has 58 pages of references!) and a 
usable four-page index close the book. 

For a clinical or industrial psychologist 
already using the 16PF, the two or so 
hours required to read the guide should 
be more than justified by the sense of 
"hands-on" experience provided by the 
authors' perspective, background and 
style. A person unfamiliar with the 16PF 
may well find it the best general introduc- 
tion to the test. It does not provide the 
wealth of research data available on occu- 
pational, clinical, and educational uses 
available in the Handbook, but does 
illustrate the breadth of coverage of the 
human personality by this inventory. 
From the perspective of a second-year 
clinical student, the book was "'clear in 
style and structure, a guide rather than a 
tedious reference," which “made the 
16PF immediately available clinically, yet 
served as an entree to more technical 
details available from other sources.” 

In tone the book is familiar and 
concrete, as the authors merge psycho- 
dynamic concepts, research findings, and 
literary or historical personages with fac- 
tor descriptions and clinical implications, 
In the description of Factor Q; (Radical- 
ism, rebelliousness), for example, refer- 
ence is made to unresolved Oedipal con- 
flict, Fidel Castro, Emma Goldman, Jim 


. Brown, Muhammed Ali, George Bernard 


х 


Shaw, and two published research re- 
ports, In this context, the authors were 
unable (despite some careful sidestep- 
ping), to avoid the sexism inherent in a 
consistent psychoanalytic point of view, 
primarily in discussions of dominance 
(factor E) and rebelliousness (factor О). 

If there were any typos or demonstr- 
able inaccuracies, they escaped notice. 
The authors do a friendly, well-organized, 
interesting tour of the 16РЕ against a 
clinical backdrop. 


Jane Loevinger, with the assistance of 
Augusto Blasi. Ego Development: Con- 
ceptions and Theories. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1976, 504 pages, $17.50. 


Reviewed by Maurice Lorr 


Maurice Lorr is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and a diplomate in 
clinical psychology. Currently he is pro- 
fessor ој psychology at the Catholic 
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University of America and a member of 
the Boys Town Center for the study of 
youth development. He is the major 
author of Syndromes of Psychosis and 
editor of Explorations in Typing Psy- 
chotics. He has participated in 150 or so 
publications, His present research interest 
is in personality and ego development in 
adolescents and in the measurement of 
interpersonal behavior. 


This book is intended for professionals 
and research workers in the social sci- 
ences, Part I presents the author's concep- 
tion of ego development and defines the 
various stages postulated. Alternative 
formulations of the same construct are 
then described, compared, and differenti- 
ated from the author's conception. Also 
included here is an exceptionally well 
written chapter by Blasi on the concept 
of development. Part 2 is concerned with 
methodological issues, such as stages and 
types, and various strategies of measure- 
ment, Ego development ís differentiated 
from adjustment and from intellectual 
and psychosexual development, Part 3 
deals with theories of ego stability and 
change, and offers a short history of 
psychoanalysis, 

Ego development is conceptualized as 
a series of sequentially ordered stages that 
comprise an invariant hierarchical order. 
The stages derive from what others have 
called “interpersonal maturity” (Sullivan 
et al), "relatability" (Isaacs), “moral 
development” (Kohlberg), and “cognitive 
complexity” (Harvey, Hunt, & Schroder), 
The first or Presocial stage (I-1) reflects 
the child's differentiation from his 
mother, The second or Impulsive stage 
(1-2) is dominated by impulses and 
relationships that are dependent and 
exploitive. The next or Self-Protective 
stage (Delta) is expressed in terms of 
expediency, self-interest, control, and 
concern with keeping out of trouble. 
Members of the Conformist stage (1-3) are 
characterized by conformity to external 
rules, and concern for appearance and 
belonging. A transitional level, Self-Aware 
(1-34), intervenes between the Conformist 
and the Conscientious stages. Self-criti- 
cism and the differentiation of norms 
begin to emerge at this level. At the 
Conscientious stage (1-4), self-evaluated 
standards, long term goals, ideals, and 
concern for mutuality are established. 
Inner rules replace rules generated by 
peers, parents, or authorities. Another 
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transitional level (1-4/5), called Individu- 
alistic, reflects the rise of individuality. In 
the Autonomous stage (1-5) the individual 
begins to cope with conflicting inner 
needs and acquires a respect for auton- 
omy in the self and others. The final, 
Integrated stage (1-6), rarely seen, corres- 
ponds roughly to Maslow's conception of 
the self-actualized individual. Loevinger 
reviews complementary conceptions in a 
chapter on Optimum Growth and Mental 
Health. 


To Loevinger ego development is a 
major dimension of individual differ- 
ences. The developmental sequence of 
Stages constitute a set of personality 
types. Although not explicity defined, 
the ego is said to be “а process, a 
structure, social in origin, functioning as a 
whole guided by purpose and meaning." 
In brief the ego is “close to what the 
person thinks as his self." 

The text provides an excellent review 
and summarization of some 16 alternative 
conceptions of ego development. In- 
cluded are H. S. Sullivan, Erikson, Piaget, 
Ausubel, Fromm, Riesman, Peck, Kohl- 
berg, and Perry. However, Harvey, Hunt, 
and Schroder's conceptual systems are 
noted only as “too complex to be 
useful" It is unfortunate that this con- 
ception has been neglected as both 
Harvey and Hunt have reported extensive 
empirical studies. Furthermore, they 
offer very relevant conceptions of the 
dialectical process and of the conditions 
underlying fixation and progression in the 
developmental process. 

Loevinger assumes that individuals 
move through a series of qualitatively 
different levels of structural organization 
that follow an invariant sequence. No 
stage may be skipped, and each is more 
complex than the preceding stage. What is 
strikingly missing are considerations of 
the mechanisms of change and fixation, 
What are the mechanisms that permit or 
promote progress from one stage to the 
next? Why do most people go no further 
than the stage of self-awareness? What 
conditions underly fixation or arresta- 
tion? Bronfenbrenner has formulated pos- 
sible conditions for the socialization of 
moral reasoning, a component of ego 
development. Harvey, likewise, suggests 
child training conditions that influence 
conceptual development. 


If there are moral, interpersonal, and 
cognitive components subsidiary to ego 
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development, then how do their develop- 
mental sequences align with each other? © 
They may be operating fairly indepen- 
dently of each other, implying not @ 
single “master” trait or dimension but. 
several. There is already evidence that. 
measures of conformity are curvilinear in 
their relations to ego development 
(Harakal, Hoppe). Of equal importance is. 
the issue of invariance. As yet there is 
evidence in support of an invariant зе 
quence that can be demonstrated only by 
means of repeated measurement of 
cohort groups over time. A related ques 
tion concerns the discrete nature of the 
typology postulated. Are these stages 
separated or are they merely points along 
a continuum? The repeated insertion of 
new transitional periods (I-3/4, 1-4/5) 
suggests the latter. 

Loevinger argues strongly that ego 
development is independent of age and 
yet, published data indicates that be 
tween ages 8-18 the relationship is high 
It seems more likely that age relate 
substantially up to about age 20 and the 
becomes progressively separated from ego 
development. Another important conce: 
is the relation of verbal fluency to total 
protocol rating on the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test of ego development. It is 
difficult to dismiss or to ignore its role 
when such a device reflects the stage of 
development. Kohlberg has a comparable 1 
problem in his moral dilemmas. 

To clinicians and researchers con- 
cerned with character and its develop- 
ment, Loevinger's text represents essen- 
tial reading. It is a most important survey 
of the field and it represents a viewpoint 
that must be considered. 


Susan M. Osborn and Gloria G. Harris. | 
Assertive Training for Women. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas 1975, 
204 pages. 


Reviewed by Marvin Goldstein, PhD 


The reviewer is currently an Associate | 
Clinical Psychologist at Kings Park 
Psychiatric Center where he has conduc- 
ted staff seminars in assertive training. In | 
addition, he is an adjunct assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at Queens College 
(CUNY) where he has held assertive 
training workshops in the graduate educa- 
tion division. 
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While there have been a number of 
publications of late offering general 
guidelines under the heading of assertive 
training, Susan Osborn and Gloria Harris 
have produced a useful clinical text for 
clinicians. Assertive or assertiveness train- 
ing has its roots in behavior therapy 
principles. The authors succeed in pre- 
Senting a cogent systematic attempt at 
redirecting the faulty self-defeating be- 
haviors of women, in a well developed 
and easy to follow format. 


Chapter one entitled “Assertion and 
the Women’s Movement” primarily deals 
with women as a minority, women in 
mental health, and women in groups. The 
authors note that women have been 
relegated to and are reinforced for their 
ability to remain as nonessential aspects 
in society at large. Thus, the need arises 
for a tool (assertive training) as part of 
the change process, 

Chapter two, “Aggression, Assertion 
and Power,” focuses on the differenti- 
ation between the above three terms. 
While there may be an absence of a 
unified definition of aggression, Osborn 
and Harris provide a detailed examination 
of aggression noting that there is a trend 
away from limiting the term to injurious, 
destructive behavior and toward using it 
to include all types of expansive activ- 
ities. The authors propose a submission- 
assertion-hostility continuum in which 
assertion is the “golden mean.” As a 
result, women can learn to use the differ- 
ent kinds of power (political, social and 
psychological) potentially available to 
them, 

Chapter three, “Foundations and Basic 
Techniques,” makes no secret that assert- 
ive training deals with overt behavior in a 
“here and now” context. Osborn and 
Harris report that significant changes in 
assertive behavior occur in eight to ten 
weeks of training. The techniques include 
relaxation training, overt and covert be- 
havior, rehearsal, modeling, coaching and 
videotape feedback. Since all training 
programs include a trainer as well as 
trainees, the authors leave no stone un- 
turned, The- role and function of the 
trainer is also clearly defined, 

Chapter four, ‘Assertive Training in 
Groups," discusses the developmental 
phases common to groups. Under the 
direction of a skilled trainer, the group is 
initially propelled into a preaffiliation 
Stage. Behaviorally, the experience is 
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boundary seeking and membership 
acceptance. Stage 2, power and control, 
reflects upon the issues of interpersonal 
dominance and relationships to authority. 
Intimacy, stage 3, or “we” indicates 
togetherness, affection and unity. At the 
level of differentiation, stage 4, group 
members begin to become the effects of 
their own causes. Finally, separation, 
stage 5, by definition results in moving 
out to find new resources. The authors 
also include a checklist for trainers along 
with various other evaluation items that 
are helpful in terms of ongoing and final 
assessment, 

Chapter five, 
proach to Assertive Training," defines the 
outer limits of the program, that is, a 
25-hour program of 10 weekly sessions of 
2% each, as well as the activities within 
each session, There are numerous ex- 
l session that 
provide ample structure for trainers. 

In chapter six, Ateas of Application,” 
n ч upon improving social 
interacting, enhancing Sexual functioning, 
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David К. Reynolds, Morita Therapy. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: Univers- 
ity of California Press, 1976, 243 pages, 
$10.95. 


Reviewed by Theodora M. Abel 


Theodora M. Abel, who received her 
doctoral degree from Columbia Univers- 
ity, is a diplomate in clinical psychology 
(ABPP), and a certified psychologist in 
New York State and New Mexico. For 
many years she was director of psychol- 
ogy, Postgraduate Center for Mental 
Health, New York City. Presently she is 
clinical associate, Department of Psychi- 
atry, University of New Mexico Medical 
School, and on the staff of the Child 
Guidance Center. In recent years she 
visited Japan four times and lectured in 
various universities, mainly on family 
therapy. She visited hospitals where 
Morita therapy is practiced. 


Since the Korean War a few western 
psychotherapists with contacts in Japan 
have been interested in and written about 
the theory and technique of Morita 
therapy. However, the author of this 
book, David К. Reynolds, an anthropolo- 
gist, is the first Westerner to study at 
length, in detail and in vivo the ways in 
which Morita therapy is practiced and the 
manner in which its techniques have 
varied and become modified in different 
hospitals and clinical settings in Japan. 

Reynolds became particularly quali- 
fied for his task by studying Morita 
therapy with Japanese psychiatrists in 
California prior to his two years’ stay in 
Japan, There Reynolds had experiences in 
Buddhist temples, and in various hospitals 
and clinics. In Kora Koseien Hospital in 
Tokyo he remained some time making 
careful observations as does an anthro- 
pologist on a field study. Actually, he was 
accepted as part of the hospital staff. He 
even spent one week in complete bed rest 
to get the "feel" of a patient during the 
first stage of Morita therapy. 

Shoma Morita first wrote about his 
method of treatment in 1917 while he 
was a professor at Jikei University School 
of Medicine. He developed his ideas and 
treatment methods to be used only for 
the neuroses he called Shinkeishitsu 


(generally classified аз neurasthenic, 
obsessive-phobic, and anxiety states). 
Among depressives, psychopaths, and 
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psychotics this technique has been con- 
traindicated. | 

Morita's philosophy for treatment is 
based оп Zen Buddhist principles, 
namely, that an individual can learn to 
live with his discomforts (his symptoms) 
provided he applies himself to . work. 
Regardless of his mood, the individual 
(the patient) is to make himself do 
manual work and the work in turn will 
reduce his unpleasant feelings whatever 
they are. In addition to describing the 
principles and treatment in a lucid man- 
ner, Reynolds makes two significant con- 
tributions to the understanding of Morita 
therapy. The first is his analysis of 
Japanese character. He indicates how the 
neuroses of the Japanese can develop 
from an exaggeration of the type of 
interpersonal relationships expected in 
the culture. In Japan individuals develop 
great sensitivity to the feelings of others; 
they are trained to be polite, not to hurt 
or insult others and to keep their hostile 
feelings to themselves. Japanese are con- 
tinually fearful of getting into situations 
where they have committed themselves to 
obligations they cannot fulfill. They do 
learn, however, to give obtuse and 
indirect messages in order to convey some 
feelings of disagreement. But, particularly 
sensitive individuals break down under 
the stress of what appears to them as 
overwhelming social obligations. 

Morita therapy is a short term treat- 
ment, generally of four weeks’ duration 
in a hospital. The treatment consists of 
four stages (with some variations). Stage 
one requires a week of complete bed rest 
with no reading, looking at TV, or talking 
to others (except when the psychiatrist 
visits). In stage two the patient does light 
manual work (sweeping, cleaning, raking 
leaves). In the third week the patient 
carries out at a regular task (cleaning, 
helping in the kitchen, garden work, and 
in some cases, doing some form of 
manual commercial work such as folding 
cardboard into boxes). The last week the 
patient may leave the hospital by day to 
attend his regular studies or outside work. 
He returns to the hospital at night. 
Different hospitals have some variations 
in the ways in which this procedure, both 
time and activity wise, is carried out. 

A daily diary is required for all 
patients, written at the end of each day. 
A patient writes about his thoughts and 
his feelings, but he emphasizes mainly 
what work he has accomplished. The 
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psychiatrist reads the diary and makes 
comments in red ink. For example, if a 
patient states he has a stomach ache, the 
comment might be “по one dies of a 
stomach ache." The psychiatrist also has 
an informal talk with each patient every 
day; this may occur at any place, such as 
in the hall, the garden, at work, or in a 
recreation room. 

One more essential feature of Morita 
therapy is the "kowa," a lecture by the 
chief psychiatrist on a once a week basis. 
The lecture may consist of a talk on some 
philosophical point, or of comments 
about various diaries. 

After leaving the hospital, patient 
follow-up may include a return visit as a 
check-up, attending a lecture, or just 
coming back as a chance to talk to 
friends. There is a newsletter that keeps 
former patients informed about various 
activities, get-togethers and outings. Thus, 
а kind of comaraderie is continued among 
those who have received Morita therapy. 

In the present day some patients are 
treated in outpatient clinics and others 
receive therapy with a Morita therapist 
only through written correspondence sent 
through the mails. 

A second vital contribution made by 
Reynolds is his comparison of Morita 
therapy with Western therapies, particu- 
larly Freudian insight techniques, logo 
therapy of Frankl, and various behavior 
therapies. Reynolds very perceptively 
indicates similarities and differences in 
the theoretical positions and modes of 
treatment, Morita therapy appears to be 
more like behavior modification tech- 
niques than it does a technique that 
Stresses insight as essential to change. 
However, Reynolds points out that in 
some ways patients undergoing Morita 
therapy do gain some insight into their 
dynamics of behavior. 

There is one characteristic of the 
Japanese which Reynolds mentions but 
which I feel he does not stress enough in 
the role it can play in Morita treatment 
procedures, This is dependency, called 
"amae" by Doi, (T. Doi, 1963). Using 
this "amae" concept M. Tatara (1974), a 
Sullivanian trained psychoanalyst, has 
written a well formulated paper on the 
problems of Separation and dependence. 
Tatara indicates how his patients repeat- 
edly attempt to depend on a therapist (as 
they do on relatives or employers) rather 
than explore their own psychological 
difficulties. I feel that Reynolds does not 


emphasize enough this characteristic of 
the Japanese, a characteristic which can 
explain why patients so willingly and 
devotedly (with some exceptions) follow 
the rules and procedures of treatment. 
Although there is some permissiveness 
allowed (patients may talk to someone 
during bed rest, or may not attend a 
lecture), they, by and large, appear 
dependent on and have a need to be loved 
by their therapist. 

However, curiously enough, despite 
this great dependency need, a patient 
does succeed in obtaining some auton- 
omy and can strike out for himself when 
he discovers he can minimize his symp- 
toms by attending to his work. He may 
still suffer more than does a patient 
treated by other methods, but somehow 
he does gain to a degree what Tatara 
(with his insight method) says is essential 
to attain in Japan. Namely, a balanced 
way of being both independent but also 
dependent on others to a greater degree 
than in the West. 

A final point Reynolds might have 
made is to explain more fully the nature 
and purpose of the “kowa,” the lecture 
by the head of the Morita hospital. Many 
of these lectures have some sort of 
philosophical, perhaps semi-religious, 
moral, and esthetic tone which may make 
а deep impression on patients. At times 
there seems to be a mystical aura about 
the presentation which I wish Reynolds 
had enlarged upon. However, Reynolds 
specifically stated that he wanted to write 
for western psychotherapists and exclude 
à kind of mysticism in the treatment that 
would only be understood by Japanese. 
But I feel Reynolds left out something of 
the flavor of Morita therapy, not only 
emanating from the formal lectures, but 
from the relationship of the patients to 
their therapists and to the hospital setting 
where there is present some intangible 
mystical and esthetic quality toward life, 
nature, flowers, and gardens, that is part 
of Japanese culture (despite the present 
day industrialization and Westernized pat- 
terns of behavior). 

Despite these last statements, 
Reynolds deserves our admiration and 
thanks for his careful and serious work in 
conveying to Westerners the nature and 
development of Morita therapy. 
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Samuel Yochelson and Stanton 
Samenow. The Criminal Personality. New 
York: Jacob Aronson, 1976, 538 pages, 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Mercer 


Dr. Mercer’s professional experience 
has included work with juvenile delin- 
quents and prisoner patients. She has 
been accepted as an expert witness by the 
United States Court of the District of 
Columbia. 


This is the first of three volumes 
reporting 15 years of intensive investiga- 
tive therapy and follow-up studies of 249 
criminals. The work was based at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
a division of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, The forensic service of the 
hospital offered access over long periods 
of time to patients judged not guilty by 
reason of insanity. As the work pro- 
gressed, participants included persons 
being evaluated for determination of their 
mental conditions at the time of their 
alleged crimes and criminals on parole 
and on probation. Family members, girl 
friends, employers, and other persons 
important in the lives of the subjects were 
interviewed. 

After four years. of work, it was 
evident that analytically oriented ther- 
ару, based on the concept of the criminal 
as а mentally Ш individual, was 
not leading to changed behavior, but was 
producing as its end product a criminal 
with psychiatric sophistication. The inves- 
tigators concluded that the concept of 
mental illness had been a barrier to their 
understanding of the criminal. Social and 
environmental factors did not explain the 
behavior of their subjects, The same 
thought processes were found among 
suburban whites and ghetto blacks, 
among underpriveleged whites and middle 
class blacks, and among grade school 
drop-outs and college graduates, 

The investigators had avoided calling 
their subjects criminals because they be- 
lieved that they were dealing with mental- 
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ly ill persons. After recognizing 
element of choice in criminal behav: 
they no longer hesitated to use the tei 
They have broadened the concept 
criminal behavior to encompass а № 
variety of thought processes as well 
criminal acts. Unless the reader keeps this. 
use of the term in mind, he may misinter- 
pret much of the material. Therapists 
who have worked in institutions with 
patients in the antisocial personali 
categories will enjoy Yochelson 
Samenow’s frank description of thi 
early failures and the frustrations i 
posed by the institutional environment. 
They may regard as too sweeping conc! 
sions drawn from the study of criminals 
whose behavior has led to a recommenda: 
tion for psychiatric evaluation. 
The treatment program аз finally 
developed begins with a probe of thi 
criminal’s stream of thought. Changes 
were brought about by painstaking reedu 
cation with emphasis on such concepts 
choice, meaning, and responsibility. 
Alteration of the criminal’s thinking pro- 
cesses required total commitment on hi 
part. He was likely to make such 
commitment only if he was experiencing, 


From the first day of the investigation: 
long narrative notes had been dictated 
and transcribed. The typed interview) 
notes were made available to each partici- 
pant giving him the opportunity to make 
additions or corrections. Organization of 
the material some 300,000 pages, pre- 
sented a formidable task. It was decided) 
to report the study in three volumes: the. 
Structure of the criminal mind in the first; 
the change process based on this structure 
in the second, which will include 4 


questions as to the 
change process and the validity of 
Yochelson and Samenow's conclusions.) 
They tell us that Volume 2 validates the 


Teviewer’s opinion that Volumes 1 and 2 
Should be condensed and combined into. 
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one inexpensive bound volume. The price 
of $25.00 for each volume will inevitably 
limit their circulation. 

Regardless of criticisms of termin- 
ology, possible overgeneralization, struc- 
ture, and price, Volume 1 is worth 
attention. The investigators provide a 
thoughtful analysis of the inadequacies of 
the medical model as a guide to the 
understanding and treatment of the re- 
peating criminal, after having given it a 
fair trial. They have focussed attention on 
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the effect of the criminal upon those 
close to him rather than upon what they 
may have done to shape his behavior. The 
criminal is seen as an active agent deter- 
mining his own life, rather than the 
passive product of forces outside his 
control. Whether the reader agrees or 
disagrees with Yochelson and Samelow's 
conclusions, their provocative study will 
sharpen his or her thinking on some very 
difficult social problems. 
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Enduring Sentiments: 


The Continuity of Personality Over Time 
А.І. RABIN 
Michigan State University 


During recent decades psychology, es- 
pecially applied and clinical psychology, 
has been preoccupied with problems of 
personality change. Psychotherapy, re- 
gardless of stripe, is concerned with the 
alterations it can foster and accomplish in 
the personality and behavior of the indi- 
vidual. The focus has been upon change 
and modification. For some, personality 
has become some loosely combined con- 
glomorate of traits, dispositions, and 
habits, which are readily shifted, trans- 
formed and eliminated via the waving of 
the magic wand of reinforcement, altera- 
tions of environment, intensive encount- 
ers, or other sorts of manipulations. We 
have been so bent upon change that we 
lost sight of stability. 

However, personologists have, by and 
large, considered the aspect of continuity 
and stability of personality as a funda- 
mental component of its definition. Thus, 
Kagan (1969) points out that 

The belief that a person carries 
some cognitive and behavioral dispo- 
sitions for a reasonably long time is 
part of the catechism of psychological 
theory. The murky idea of “person- 

ality” is of no meaning without a 

commitment to the notion of enduring 

structures. (p. 957) 

Nearly 40 years ago, Murray (1938) 
had also concerned himself with the 
“stability-versus-change” issue of person- 
ality. In attempting to deal with the 
antecedents of personality and its de- 
velopment, he notes that 

Though the Psychologist is unable 
to find identities among the episodes 
of an organism's life, he can perceive 
uniformities. For ап individual dis- 
plays a tendency to react in a similar 

Гат grateful to Dr. B. Beit-Hallahmi and to 
Hannah Kaminer for their part in obtaining the 
retest data. I am also grateful to Dr. W. Crano 
for his statistical assistance and for reading the 


manuscript, and to Stuart Doneson for reading 
and commenting on the manuscript. 


way to similar situations, and increas- 

ingly so with age. Thus there is same- 

ness (consistency) as well as change 

(variability), and because of it an 

organism may be roughly depicted by 

listing the most recurrent themes, Or, 
with more abstraction, by listing the 

most recurrent drives or traits. (p. 

43-44) 

In a similar vein, Tuddenham observes 
that 

Personality theorists of the most 
divergent types have had to account 
for two common-sense observations: 

first, that a person's behavior shows à 

recognizable and consistent quality 

from day to day and from situation to 

situation; second, that despite its im- 

pressive consistencies, behavior retains 

а degree of flexibility and a potential- 

ity for variation and change, some- 

times of a most dramatic sort. The 
stable aspects of behavior are usually 
explained by assuming some sort ОЁ 

enduring structure. (p. 7) 

À more recent attempt at a compre- 
hensive definition of personality also 
Stresses stability. Personality is viewed “as 
à stable set of characteristics and tenden- 
cies that determine those commonalities 
and differences in the psychological be- 
havior (thoughts, feelings, and actions) of 
people that have continuity in time" 
(Maddi, 1972, p.9). 

Thus, it is quite clear that enduring- 
ness as well as variability are assumed 
qualities of personality and indispensable 
aspects of its definition. And, the former 
is considered as most fundamental, for 
without it the distinctiveness and unique- 
ness of personality are lost and aban- 
doned. Yet, in recent years, some social 
learning theorists have seriously ques- 
tioned the alleged one-sided stress upon 
the continuity of personality. By marshal- 
ling arguments regarding the powerful 
influence and effects of situations versus 
dispositions they have raised some ques- 
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tions regarding the possible elusiveness of 
personality stability and continuity over 
time (Bem & Allen, 1974; Mischel, 1973). 
Before we turn to this controversy, how- 
ever, we shall pursue the matter of 
continuity from a different vantage point. 
Subsequently, we shall join the fray of 
the theoreticians. 


Empirical Studies 
Actual findings of a series of empirical 
studies, longitudinal and followup, will 
now be the focus of our attention. 
Whereas a number of earlier longitudinal 
studies of development were primarily 
concerned with intellectual and physical 
variables, in more recent years attention 
has been paid to personality variables and 
their vicissitudes during the adult years. 
Retest results and self-ratings on 10 
important traits (such as temper, 
modesty, dependability, etc.) nearly 20 
years after the original examination on 
368 young adults, were reported in 
Kelly’s (1955) study. He found no signifi- 
cant change in 20 of the 38 variables that 
Were reevaluated (test and self-ratings). 
Vocational interests and values seemed to 
be the most stable; next were the self- 
ratings, while attitudes showed the lowest 
Coefficient of correlation between test 
and retest. The author concludes that, 
‘We found evidence for considerable con- 
Sistency of several variables, in spite of 
fallible tools and a time span of nearly 20 
years. But we also found evidence for 
considerable change” (p. 680). It should 
be noted that the original testing was 
done with a group of engaged couples. 
Thus, the interval covered is the period of 
adulthood during which radical changes 
personality and related variables are 
101 commonly expected. 
Tuddenham's study (1959) of 72 
Persons who were reexamined after a 
19-year interval reports considerable sta- 
bility despite the fact that the time span 
extends from adolescence to adulthood. 
he Study of “The constancy of person- 
ality Tatings over two decades” reports 
Only eight of 106 stability coefficients 
Jat Were not positive. The average coef- 
cient of correlation values, however, for 
Sich traits as autonomy, achievement, 
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success, etc., are .27 for men and .24 for 
women. The most stable variable for men 
is “drive aggression” and for women, 
“social prestige.” In some ways it is, 
perhaps remarkable, that even such low, 
but statistically significant, levels of con- 
sistency were achieved, considering that 
the source of the data on which the 
ratings were based varied from the first 
time (tı) to the second time (tz) rather 
markedly. The young adolescents were 
Observed on the playground while as 
adults they were interviewed individually 
on two occasions. 

A smaller, but similar age sample was 
studied by Symonds and reported in his 
monograph From Adolescent to Adult 
(1961). Fantasy themes examined by 
means of the author's picture-story tech- 
nique as well as by means of Rorschachs 
and interviews were administered to 28 
young adults 13 years after the original 
testing. The results lead the author to 
conclude that, 

There is a high degree of consist- 
ency in overt personality over the 
13-year interval in (a) physical charac- 
teristics; (b) general personality 
characteristics, including aggressive- 
ness, in response to the interview 
situation and to the tests; (c) nervous 
signs; (d) hobbies; (e) attitudes, With 
regard to interpersonal relationships, it 
is impossible to predict adult attitude 
from adolescence. (p. 211) 

It is of particular interest to note Sym- 
ond's stress on the instability of attitudes 
to parents in the transitional period from 
adolescence to adulthood. Yet in a more 
general way he remarks that “Becoming 
an adult does not mean shedding one per- 
sonality for another, but rather using the 
personality one has to meet the exigencies 
of adult years" (p. 196). Thus, this study 
offers further support for continuity, de- 
spite the recognition of the changeability 
ofattitudes to parents and in interpersonal 
relationships in general. 

One of the most extensive longitudinal 
investigations, and theoretically most 
interesting, is reported in the volume on 
Birth to Maturity (Kagan & Moss, 1962). 
The 99 subjects were periodically evalu- 
ated from infancy, during and after a 
span of 24 years. The final sample at 
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adulthood, however, consisted of а re- 
duced population of 71 subjects. It was 
possible for the investigators to identify 
the earliest years at which there exists a 
substantial relationship to the young 
adult personality at age 24. Observations, 
interviews and a variety of more and less 
standardized assessment techniques 
served as sources of the plethora of data, 
ratings, and analyses, reported in the 
Kagan and Moss volume. Such traits or 
characteristics as dependency, aggression, 
achievement, etc., were the major person- 
ality variables under consideration. 

Most relevant to the issue of conti- 
nuity of personality is the following 
quotation: 

The most dramatic and consistent 
finding of this study was that many of 
the behaviors exhibited by the child 
during the period of 6 to 10 years of 
age ... were moderately good predic- 
tors of theoretically related behaviors 
during adulthood, Passive withdrawal 
from stressful situations, dependency 
on family, ease-of-anger arousal, in- 
volvement in intellectual mastery, 
social interaction anxiety, sex role 
identification, and pattern of sexual 
behavior in adulthood were each re- 
lated to measurably analogous behavi- 
oral dispositions during the early 
school years. (Kagan & Moss, 1962, p. 
266), 

However, the authors point out that 
continuity between childhood and adult- 
hood is not a matter of a simple direct 
relationship. The sanctions of culture 
enter into the picture and the extent of 
continuity is “dependent upon its congru- 
ence with traditional standards of sex-role 
characteristics.” Thus discontinuity of 
personality is dealt with by implication, 
but not directly. The general impression 
is that considerable continuity in person- 
ality development is present over a wide 
span of years in which maximal change is 
ordinarily expected, However, the auth- 
ors deal with “theoretically related be- 
haviors,” not with the same behaviors, 
The theoretical bridging of the gap is 
obviously essential to the reduction of 
the complexity of behaviors at different 
levels of development. 


In addition to the traditional approach 
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to longitudinal material, Block (1971) has 
introduced new modes of attack upon the 
issue of continuity which are most sophis- 
ticated psychologically as well as statistic- 
ally. His study deals with 170 subjects 
whose earlier developmental data were 
available at the Institute of Human De- 
velopment in California. After some 20 
years all of these subjects returned for 
intensive interviewing to the Institute. 
Using the Q-sort technique with 100 
items, two sets of comparisons were 
reported. First, Junior High School to 
Senior High School (about a three-year 
period); second, from Senior High School 
to adulthood. 

The conventional correlational pro- 
cedure yielded considerable evidence of 
constancy of personality attributes. 
Around 60 percent of the SHS-Adult 
Q-item correlations achieved the .05 level 
of significance. Most interesting, however, 
is the distribution of the correlations of 
each subject’s Q composites between time 
опе and time two. Here the stress is upon 
the comparison of persons rather than 
variables. 


The author reports that 


There is extraordinary variation in 
the extent of personality consistency 
shown. For the male sample ... the 
across-time correlations after attenu- 
ation adjustment ... for the period of 
SHS to Adulthood, the range is from 
—.40 to .99. For the female sample e 
from —30 to .97. Thus, it was quite 
clearly manifested that although (ће 
vast majority of subjects show a high 
degree of continuity (mean correlation: 
of .56), there are a few who evidence 
rather radical changes in personality 
nd adolescence to adulthood. (p. 
Finally, the last report with which 1 

shall concern myself briefly is the one by 
Maas and Kuypers (1974) — From Thirty 
to Seventy. In this study of life-style and 
personality of 142 parents of the children 
in the Block investigation, the authors 
Stated purpose was “to understand how 
the later and earlier phases of the adult 
life course are related to each other.” 
Considerable variation in personality and 
life-style is reported. Several types were 
identified, and the continuity of person- 
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ality attributes from young to later adult- 
hood depends upon the type identified in 
later adulthood. Moreover, an indirect 
boost to personality continuity is offered 
since there was “repeated evidence that 
many of the parents found to be similar 
in life-style or in personality in their old 
age were also alike in young adulthood” 
(p. 203). 

Overall, in an attempt to s.mmarize 
briefly the foregoing discussion concern- 
ing longitudinal studies, it may be pos- 
sible to make the following points: (a) 
There is a general agreement regarding the 
continuity of most characteristics from 
adolescence to adulthood. (b) The range 
in the size of correlations attests to the 
considerable instability of some person- 
ality variables. (c) Individuals differ mark- 
edly with respect to the stability of 
personality over time. (d) Most of the 
data are based on ratings of personality 
attributes obtained from varied sources of 
information. (е) In some instances, the 
assignment of consistency or continuity 
Over time, depends on conceptual and 
theoretical assumptions that aid in bridg- 
ing the gap. (f) Most of the rated person- 
ality types, attributes, traits, character- 
istics, attitudes and behavioral trends 
involve a considerable degree of abstrac- 
tion from the raw data. 

It is the last statement which 
characterizes the nature of the units and 
data employed in most longitudinal 


Studies that contains the rationale for the’ 


Temainder of this presentation. I am 
Concerned with a detailed examination of 
the continuity over time of more con- 
crete and less abstract units of person- 
ality; of elements which serve as material 
for the abstraction of more general 
characteristics of personality. 
Sentiments in Time 
ithout getting involved in the geno- 
type versus phenotype controversy with 
Tespect to personality, I decided to select 
4 unit which does not go far beyond the 
Taw data of the responses themselves. The 
Unit Or term sentiment has a bit of an 
ав ring to it, McDougall, early in the 
m Century, and Murray some decades 
та T, have employed this term in their 
Search and theorizing. Murray and 
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Morgan (1945), in the sequel to the 
Explorations define “а sentiment as a 
more or less enduring disposition (predi- 
lection or readiness) in a personality to 
respond with a positive or negative affect 
to a specific entity" (p. 11). Elsewhere 
Murray likens sentiments to the psycho- 
analytic concept of cathexis. Similarly, 
Riecken and Homans (1954) write that 
"By sentiment we shall mean the feelings 
or affects persons have about other per- 
sons" (p. 788). The latter is, perhaps, a 
more restrictive definition, for sentiments 
are not ordinarily confined to persons as 
their objects. 

More than 20 years ago 1 had the 
opportunity to study groups of children, 
from infancy to late adolescence, who 
were brought up under conditions of 
collective childrearing in Israeli Kib- 
butzim. Personality development of these 
children as compared to parallel samples 
reared in more conventional nuclear 
family settings was studied. The findings 
were reported in a series of articles and 
subsequently summarized in my book on 
Growing up in the Kibbutz (1965). 

During the past two years, 20 years 
since the original examinations, my 
associates and I have reexamined and 
interviewed the vast majority of the 
former children, now in their twenties 
and thirties. From the large amount of 
data that accumulated at this childrearing 
laboratory (Beit-Hallahmi & Rabin, 
1977), I selected a limited amount of 
material obtained from a subsample of 
the total group, for closer scrutiny and 
analysis. 

The basis for this selection is twofold, 
First, the sentence completion responses 
which I have examined are based on the 
same instrument employed at t, (1955) 
and + (1975). Utilization of the same 
instrument is relatively rare in longitudi- 
nal studies for the obvious reasons that 
tests suitable for children are often no 
longer appropriate with adults. Second, 
the original subgroup consisted of persons 
in late adolescence, which explains why 
the same method could be employed. 
Moreover, the notion that "Complete 
continuity between times t; and 15 is 
most likely to occur when the t; observa- 


Author(s) 
Kelly (1955) 
Tuddenham (1959) 
Symonds (1961) 
Kagan & Moss (1962) 


Block (1971) 


Maas & Kuypers (1974) 


Table 1 


Summary of Major Longitudinal and Followup Studies of Personality 


Age Interval 
BESE 


College age 


14 


12-18 


Infancy 


Junior H.S. 


Self-ratings and tests 


Ratings of social behavior 
interviews. 


Interviews, tests, picture-story 
method. 


Observations, interviews; tests. 


Interviews, tests, observations 
archival data. 


Interview self-rating, anomie 
questionnaire. 


Variables 


Ten traits; modesty, dependability, 
temper, etc. values and interests. 


Behavior traits; autonomy, achieve- 
ment, succorance, etc. * 


Fantasy themes. Traits: altruism, 
dependency, aggression, etc. 


Characteristics: dependency, ag- 
gression, achievement, etc. 


Personality patterns via Q-sort. 
Traits and behavioral character- 
istics. 

Lifestyles: characteristics such as 
routine sense of self, anxiety, etc. 
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tion occurred some time after puberty" 
(Kagan, 1969), was encouraging to the 
possibility of exploring long-term consist- 
ency of sentiments, although that com- 
ment was primarily made on theoretical 
grounds as well as on the basis of empiri- 
cal findings with the ratings of broader 
and more abstract personality character- 
jstics. It did not refer necessarily specific- 
long-term stability of particu- 
or sentiments. 

Rating of personality variables em- 
ployed in longitudinal studies is a highly 
complex procedure. The rater has to 
integrate a great amount of data from 
various sources, tests, observations, demo- 
graphic information, etc., and relate them 
to rather complex, abstract or descriptive 
personality characteristics. The compo- 
nents of the rating procedure are implicit- 
ly, and perhaps at times explicitly, ratings 
of individual responses, observations and 
expressions, and other specific bits of 
data. АП of this apperceptive mass is 
Somehow magically integrated by our 
very complex cortical “computers” which 
produce “printout” ratings of similarly 
complex human characteristics or, as in 
the case of the Q sort, of personality 
profiles or patterns. 

My interest is to focus on specific 
Tesponses to items of a semistructured 
projective technique — the Sentence 


Completion method. Moreover, the con, 


cern is only with the sentiments, or 
positive versus negative and ambivalent 
Cathexes that are expressed to particular 
Objects or entities. The task of the raters 
Of these responses is relatively simple and 
the agreement we obtained between 
Taters is very high. These responses are 
indicators of sentiments which according 
to McDougall are organized in systems 
Which in turn become the main sources of 
all our activities, and provide consistency 
and continuity to our emotional and 
motivational life. 

The major question with which I am 
Concerned in this presentation is to what 
extent do sentiments endure from late 
Adolescence to adult maturity and how 

Ое$ this enduringness compare with the 
Teported data that deal with stability and 
Consistency of broader personality 
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characteristics over time. In*order to 
accomplish this task we have undertaken, 
a sort of “microanalysis” of responses "i 
the incomplete sentences on the same 
persons, with 20 years intervening be- 
tween t, and tz. 

Fifty-one of the 60-item Sacks and 
Levy Sentence Completion Test (1950) 
were administered on both occasions to 
kibbutz and nonkibbutz subjects of both 
sexes. The subsample on which the data 
were obtained consists of 18 persons 
equally divided as to sex and type of 
family of origin (kibbutz and non- 
kibbutz). They were 17-18 years old 
during the original testing and were in 
their late thirties upon retest. 

The items in the test are grouped into 
different areas, with four items in each 
area such as father, mother, family, past, 
etc. Completions of some items are readi- 
ly classifiable with respect to the affect 
involved — positive, negative or neutral. 
Other completions cannot be readily 
placed in those rubrics and require differ- 
ent kinds of content classification. In the 
present context 1 am only concerned with 
the former, for the affect-involved re- 
sponses are the most relevant indicators 


of sentiments. у 
A few examples to illustrate these 


operations are in order. The following are 

some sentence stems (in parentheses) and 

the completions, or responses, as well as 

their ratings: 

40. (I think that my father) is 
thetic and decent man. positive 

40. (I think that my father) is an agricul- 
tural man. neutral 

1. (I think that my father is rarely) 
satisfied with his lot. negative 

51. (I like my mother but) not when she 
is angry with me. negative 

12. (My mother) is like all mothers. neu- 

tral 

. (my mother) is my friend. positive 

10. (Compared with most families, mine) 
is warm and friendly. positive 

36. (Most families I know). don’t relate 
well to each other. negative 

36, (Most families I know) live in the 
village. neutral 
In all, changes or constancies in senti- 

ments in eight different areas were evalu- 


sympa- 
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Table 2 


Enduring Sentiment: 


*p< 05. 
** p> 05 < .08 (one tail test), 


ated. As noted before, not all items 
(completions of sentences) lent them- 
selves to + (plus, positive), — (minus, 
negative) or neutral ratings. Thus, Father, 
Mother, Family and Past received ratings 
on all four items in those categories. 
Evaluation of the Sex area is based on 
ratings of only three items and the 
remaining areas — Abilities, Work and 
Future — were represented by two items 
each. Thus, a total of 26 sentence com- 
pletions were evaluated. 

Two different approaches to the 
treatment and analysis of the data were 
employed. First was the traditional cor- 
relational method by means of which the 
distributions of responses at t, is com- 

red with those of t2. Most of the 
longitudinal studies, referred to earlier, 
have employed this approach. Thus, the 
higher and more significant statistically 
the coefficient of Correlation the greater 
the consistency between ty and ty. 

The second approach involved counts 
of the sameness of Tatings which were 
compared for each person after the inter- 
val of 20 years, on each item separately. 
We reasoned that since each item was 
tated or placed in one of three Categories 
(positive, negative or neutral) one-third of 
the ratings upon retest would be con- 
gruent by chance alone. Consequently we 
Surveyed the frequency Proportions of 
respondents that might receive identical 
ratings for their responses and see to what 
extent these proportions exceed the one- 


Past Sex | Work 
—.03 14 -30** _ 
—.27 19 18 

08 |-28 |-17 

11 

ЛІ .37**| 0 


third chance proportion. 

Now we shall examine the correla- 
tional data first (see Table 2). 

Two coefficients of correlation of the 
eight total areas rated are statistically 
significant. First, the area of father yields 
а negative correlation between m and tz. 
Not only is there a lack of consistency in 
the sentiments with respect to father over 
the years, but we can deduce that marked 
changes in a direction opposite to the 
original one have taken place. Such shifts 
from late adolescence to adulthood are 
not unexpected. Symonds (1961) for 
example tells us that among his sample 
"In only three subjects ... is there à 
correspondence between the attitude 
toward parents in the earlier and later 
years.” Much of the developmental and 
clinical data on the transition. from 
adolescence to adulthood is consonant 
with this finding. 3 

The second area with a sufficiently: 
high coefficient of correlation, this time à 
positive one, is the area of sex. Here there 
is considerable consistency in sentiment 
ог attitude between t, and ty. Appar- 
ently, the quality of feeling and senti- 
ment regarding sexuality in late adoles- 
cence persists in adulthood. It is also 
interesting to note that Symonds too 
concluded that ‘Later attitudes toward 
sex were anticipated in adolescence." 

An examination of the correlations of. 
individual items within each of the areas 
covered by our instrument helps to re- 
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Table 3 


j Extent of Congruence Between tı (1955) and t; (1975) Responses 
in Terms of Levels of Significance Beyond Chance Expectancy (chi square) 


Item 


4 ov кә 


+ above; — below chance. 
*p«.10. 
** p. « 05. 
MAM DD < 02. 


trieve information that would have other- 
wise been lost via the overall coefficients 
of correlation. Although the father area 
shows a negative correlation between t, 
and t2, one item shows a significant 
positive correlation. The sentence stem of 
this item “If only my father were,” does 
Not facilitate the expression of a senti- 
ment or feeling as much as a hope or 
expectancy about an ideal of what might 
be, rather than of what is, or seen and felt 
as reality. This type of item would tend 
to be less a victim of the adolescence-to- 

adulthood transition. 
e Additional coefficients of correlation 
I some magnitude appear in the mother, 
family, and work areas. Two of the four 
Tether items yielded significant negative 
“orrelations, a finding which is. quite 
een with the shift in sentiments 
Out parents discussed earlier in this 
оо, Тһе overall sentiment 
oe amily is positive, but not statis- 
o y eU one of the items, how- 
dus yie ds a positive and significant 
5M EA of correlation. Finally, the 
Бате ~ results point to inconsistency 
УКЕ | and tz with one item yielding 

пу high negative coefficient. 
BE» discussing these results and 
ү implications, we shall turn to the 
zu mode of data analysis. 

Eo 26 comparisons between the 
es at t, and tz for the sample we 
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examined, 19 proportions were above 
chance, while seven were at or below 
chance expectancy, These proportions 
refer to the ratio of the number of 
identical ratings to the total and the 
chance expectations as mentioned above, 
Of the 19 comparisons, five yielded sta- 
tistically significant chi squares (of the 
differences between expected and actual 
proportions). As expected, none of the 
father and mother items showed a high 
level of consistency, however, in the case 
of two of the the family items, sizable 
proportions of the sample were rated 
identically. Thus, sentiments with respect 
to the family appear to be relatively 
stable, Similar results were obtained with 
sentiments relating to the past. Three of 
the four items in this area show better 
than chance congruence; two at a statis- 
tically significant level. Finally, one work 
item showed particular stability over 
time. 

Overall when we consider this set of 
results we gain the impression of fairly 
high consistency in a minority of senti- 
ments and a good deal of low level 
consistency and change in the majority of 
items. Consistency and change per se are 
not so important psychologically unless 
we are able to relate them to develop- 
mental processes and events in the lives of 
individuals over long time spans. 

Taking both sets of data, resulting 
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from different statistical analyses, we can 
combine them into indicators of general 
trends of the vicissitudes of sentiments 
over time. Some of the sentiments are 
enduring, even after an interval of 20 
years; some are not. 

In summing up both trends we note a 
fair degree of stability in sentiments about 
the family, the past, sex, and work. How- 
ever, sentiments relating to parents, to 
one's own abilities (perhaps the self-con- 
cept) and to the future are not enduring 
over time — at least not over a period of 
20 years; and, especially, since these years 
span adolescence to near middle age. 


Discussion 


Overall, this molecular approach, em- 
ploying sentiments as units, yielded simi- 
lar results to those of the studies which 
employed more molar units. Perhaps the 
continuity is somewhat less Clear-cut, 
partly due to the small sample involved in 
the present report. Those theorists who 
Stress continuity and those who stress 
change are saying that the "glass is half 
empty or is half full" — all are talking 
about the same phenomena. 

What we need more in the study of the 
adult personality is an understanding of 
the conditions that create change, grant- 
ing the presence of continuity and endur- 
ingness of sentiments. Some sentiments 
do not endure in some people. Why? 
Conditions and events, extreme experi- 
ences, and some not so extreme, are 
apparently important in bringing about 
change. What is the relationship between 
sentiments and characteristics that change 
and those experiences? This is not a 


surrender lo extreme contextualism 
(Mischel, 1976) but a deepening and 
broadening of personality assessment via 


the idiographic and life history approach. 

Contrary to the critics of personality 
assessment and in disagreement with 
some of its defenders (Hogan, DeSoto, & 
Solano, 1977) who state that “Most 
active personality researchers take the 
position’ that people can normally be 
characterized in terms of 8 or 10 well- 
chosen traits or constructs (p. 262),” 1 
would state, nay predict, that our future 


Enduring Sentiments 


course is in the systematic pursuit of 


‘simpler units in their interaction with the 


person's ecology. 
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Construct Validity of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG and STUART ADELMAN 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Summary: Projective and semiprojective techniques are both toolsand tests. A schema for asses- 
sing the validity of projective devices is proposed: (1) Primary, consisting of (a) construct validity, 
i.e., the soundness of the techniques vis- a-vis its underlying concepts; and (b) criterion-related 
validity, i.e., the concordance between tool results and specified external criteria. (2) Secondary, 
viz., pragmatic validity, i.e., the usefulness of the instrument in applied fields, Discussion then fo- 
cuses on the construct validity of the conceptually-based, semiprojective Rosenzweig P-F Study, 
Specifically the evidence on (a) the self-consistency ofitsconceptual dimensions; (b)t he sequential, 
social development of the Types and Directions of Aggression; (c) levels of behavior elicited; (4) sen- 
sitivity to scorable changes after induced frustration; and (e) physiological correla tes oftheaggres- 
sion categories. In each of these areas evidence exists in support of the validity of the P-F Study. 


The reliability and validity of projec- 
tive and semiprojective techniques can- 
not be truly determined if one is bound 
by the constraints appropriate to psy- 
chometric tests. This position has been 
advanced by Rosenzweig (1951, 1956) 
and further explored ina later paper on 
the reliability of the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study (Rosenzweig, Lud- 
wig, & Adelman, 1975), Projective meth- 
ods often produce data which are qual- 
itative rather than quantitative and thus 
require flexible and nonpsychometric 
modes of evaluation not required by other 
tests (APA, 1966, p. 4). Itfollowsthat the 
selection of evaluative criteria should 
conform to the essential concepts which 
underlie a given technique and should fit 
the particular contexts in which thetech- 
nique is applied (Rosenzweig, 1951). Since 
Projective methods are not dimension- 
àl, univocal tests but are mulitidimen- 
sional, flexible tools, their validation 
must be approached by integrating 
many sources of evidence (Macfarlane, 
1942; Rosenzweig, Note 1). Cronbach 
(1971) lends Support tothis view when he 
states that "one validates, not a test, but 
àn interpretation of data arising from a 
specified procedure" (p. 447). Hence the 
validity of any semiprojectiveinstrument 
Will be semi-defined by psychometriccri- 
teria but it will also beaffected byclinical 
considerations which include the apti- 
tude, skill and experience ofthe interpre- 
ter. In a word, these devices have varia- 
ble validity vis-à-vis the total interaction 
of subject, situation and examiner (Blatt, 
1975). 


Validation Schema 

This paper introduces a framework, 
consistent with APA standards, within. 
which the validity of semiprojective tech- 
niques can be explored in keeping with 
the foregoing tenets. Three aspects of va- 
lidity are defined as follows: | 

Primary: (1) Construct validity; (2) Cri- 
terion-related validity. 

Secondary: (3) Pragmatic validity. 

Construct validity is determined by 
the degree to which explanatory concepts 
(or constructs) account for test perfor- 
mance. Under this heading are included 
investigations in which there has been 
experimental examination or manipula- 
tion of variables directly related to the 
constructs on which the instrument de- 
pends, with subsequent comparison be- 
tween hypothesized and actual results. 
Attempts to ascertain the level of behav- 
ior elicited by the technique are essen- 
tial. Also included are direct compari- 
sons between the instrument and other 
measures which purport to assess the same 
or similar constructs. However, the scope 
of construct validity should not be exag- 
gerated as has been done by some authors 
(e.g., Messick, 1975). ! 

Criterion-related validity is determined 
by the degree to which scores correlate 
with external variables which providean 


і 


independent measure of the behavior | 


in question. Attempts may be made (0 


use a technique predictively or to corre- 


late observer ratings with scores. The 
Sensitivity of the instrument to concep- 
tually based criteria which differentiate 
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between two or more subject groups is 
also investigated under this heading. 

Pragmatic validity is here newly de- 
fined as validity only indirectly related 
to the constructs on which the instrument 
is based but which instead highlights prac- 
tical relevance for purposes of selection, 
screening or diagnosis. Because the tech- 
nique and its constructs are not the focus 
of study, the outcome of such research can 
only have a secondary bearing on valid- 
ity. However, positive results may point 
the direction for further primary explo- 
ration of construct or criterion-related 
validity and negative findings may help 
to delimit the areas of useful application 
of a technique. 

The chief aim of this contribution is to 
explore one aspect of the above validity 
paradigm, viz. construct validity, with 
Special reference to the Picture-Frustra- 
tion (P-F) Study. Since considerable work 
concerning the validity of the Children's 
Form has been reviewed previously (Ro- 
senweig, 1960) and data for the Adoles- 
cent Form are as yet sketchy (due to its 
relativelty recent development), the em- 
phasis of the present article will be onthe 
Adult Form. Investigations involving 
the Children's Form will, however, be 
discussed or, at least, noted when they 
decisively contribute to the understand- 
Ing of basic P-F constructs. Unless other- 
Wise specified, all reported P-F investiga- 
tions in this discussion employed the Adult 

orm. 
,, In adopting the focus of construct valid- 
ity for present purposes, the emphasis is 
Оп the essential aspect of the P-F Study 
Since as a hypothetico-deductive instru- 
ment it must, over and above all other 
Considerations, possess this kind of valid- 
Пу. The criterion-related and pragmatic 
validity of the P-F will be treated else- 
where. 


Development and Definition of 
P-F Constructs 


The Rosenzweig P-F Study grew out 
of a research program designed to vali- 
date Psychoanalytic concepts by experi- 
Mental methods. Laboratory investiga- 
tions of repression, displacement, and 
Projection threw into relief the phenom- 
ena of frustration as best epitomizing the 
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psychodynamic approach in its experi- 
mental implications (Rosenzweig, 1938, 
1941; Rosenzweig & Mason, 1934). A 
heuristic classification of directions of 
aggression in reaction to frustration was 
formulated (Rosenzweig, 1934b), geared 
to a behavioral research methodology 
involving completed and uncompleted 
tasks (Rosenzweig, 1935). A similar method- 
ology was employed in a research pro- 
gram on repression (Rosenzweig, 1938), 
with special references to ego-defense 
vis-a-vis need-persistence (Rosenzweig, 

1943) - a distinction which appears subse- 

quently in two of the chief P-F scoring 

categories. The concept of frustration 

tolerance was introduced (Rosenzweig, 

1944) to express the quantifiable continuum 

between ego-defense and need- persis- 

tence; it relates an organism's "capacity 

to withstand frustration without failure 

of psychobiological adjustment, i.e., with- 

out resorting to inadequate modes of re- 

sponse" (p. 385). From this ground there 

emerged an experimentally oriented frus- 

tration theory (Rosenzweig, 1944). 

In this same year in which the above- 
mentioned heuristic classification of Di- 
rections of Aggression was first presented 
there also appeared aschema for making 
personality tests more valid (Rosenzweig, 
1934a). By devising questions to tap two 
different levels of response (actual and 
ideal) it was hypothesized that correc- 
tive indices for personality inventories 
could be obtained. This proposal pointed 
the way to an experimental examination 
of projective methodology and was incor- 
porated,along with frustration theory, 
in the design of the P-F Study, The P-F 
allows the subject to “project” himself 
into the stimulus situation, but the ex- 
tent to which such projection takes place 
can be experimentally manipulated with 
diverse effects on the level of behavior 
(Rosenzweig, 1950a). Since P-F con- 
stucts are experimentally derived from 
psychodynamic research and can be used 
further to objectify such theory, this instru- 
ment affords a good example of test con- 
struction with a built-in rationale. 

The P-F Study which emerged is scored 
according to Direction of Aggression and 
Type of Aggression. Briefly summarized, 
aggression may be turned: out (Extrag- 
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gression: E-A), in (Intraggression; I-A), 
or off (Imaggression: M-A). Again, it 
may take the form of blocking(Obstacle- 
Dominance: O-D), defending the organ- 
ization of behavior (Ego-[or Etho] De- 
fense: E-D), or finding solutions (Need- 
Persistence: N-P). A measure of social 
conformity (Group Conformity Rating: 
GCR) can be derived by comparing a 
subject’s responses to normative modal 
responses On certain items. A chart with 
detailed discussion of the P-F scoring 
rubrics may be found elsewhere (Rosen- 
zweig, 1976; Rosenzweig et al., 1975.) 


Construct Validity of the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study 


Developmental Evidence 


P-F Study constructs imply a develop- 
mental sequence during which the child 
learns to inhibit hostile reactions to frus- 
tration and acquires patterns of social 
conformity and personal responsibility. 
Normative data support these hypothet- 
ical assertions. From age 4 to 13 there is 
significant (p < .01), steady decrease in 
extraggression and increase in intrag- 
gression, imaggression and Group Con- 
formity Rating (Rosenzweig, 1977; Zim- 
et, Rose, & Camp, 1973). A rise in need- 
persistence with increasing age appears 
in normative data and is supported by 
Stolz and Smith (1959) who found that 
with maturation childrencometoexpect 
more solutions to problems. In addition 
to these American data, norms areavail- 
able based on large groups of French, 
Italian, German, Japanese, and Indian 
children (see Rosenzweig, 1960). Pareek 
(1964) compared findings for his Indian 
standardization of the P-F (based on 
1002 subjects) with those for the Japa- 
nese and American normative groups. 
Significant developmental similarities 
appeared across all groups — E-A stead- 
ily decreased while I-A, M-A and GCR 
increased from age 4 to 13 — despite the 
fact that cultural differences, reflecting 
diverse patterns of socialization, could 
be discerned. 

During adolescence there is a predict- 
able rise in extraggression and ego(etho)- 
defense and a fall in intraggression and 
group conformity as the teenager goes 
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througha period of identity seeking with 
rebellion against authority (Rosenzweig, 
1970; Rosenzweig & Braun, 1970). This 
pattern is most visible in males although 
females show nonsignificant tendencies 
in the same directions. In accordance with 
the widely recognized fact that girls ma- 
ture physically and psychologically faster 
than boys and are sooner able to find alter- 
native outlets for their hostile aggression, 
girls, in contrast to boys, show a signifi- 
cant increase in need-persistence from 
early to late adolescence. Further evi- 
dence for these preliminary findings with 
adolescents is, however, needed. f 
As young adulthood begins there isa 
stabilization inall scoring categories which 
is maintained through middle age (Rosen- 
zweig, 1950b). Adults 50 to 80 years old 
show a significant increase in E-A (p<.05) 
and E-D (р<.05) and a decrease in М-А 
(p < .05) and GCR (р < .01). These 
changes may be viewed asa trend toward 
senility when some individuals become 
set in their ways, less willing to compro- 
mise, and prone to defend themselves by 
attacking others. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that these conclusions are drawn 
from a very small sample of older adult 
subjects (Rosenzweig, Note 2). A need 
exists for further research to enrich the 
norms for this senior population. 
Self-consistent Conceptual Patterns у 
Another approach to construct valid- 
ity involves exploring the extent to which 
Scoring variables form self-consistent 
patterns which have interpretive signifi- 
cance іп terms of underlying theory. One 
theoretical pattern involving reaction to 
frustration as related to the psychoana- 
lytic mechanisms of defense and (hyster- 
ical) susceptibility to suggestion was il- 
luminated through experimental research 
Оп repression and hypnosis. The long 
history of research associating hysteria 
with hypnosis and Freudian formula- 
tions of psyhodynamics linking hysteria 
with repression had also implied a rela- 
tionship between repression and hypno- 
uzability. Thus there naturally evolved 
а triadic hypothesis according to which 
hypnotizability as a personality trait is 10 
found in positive association with repres- 
sion as a preferred mechanism of defense 
and with impunitiveness asa characteristic. 
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type of immediate reaction to frustration. 
Non-hypnotizability would, by implica- 
tion, be linked with other defense mecha- 
nisms, e.g., displacement and projection, 
and with other types of reaction to frustra- 
tion, e.g., intropunitiveness and extrapu- 
nitiveness. (Rosenzweig, 1938, p. 489.) 


Each triadic component, however, 
was also assumed to have other peculiar 
characteristics and intercorrelations of 
the components would therefore be less 
than perfect. 

A number of investigations have sub- 
stantiated the triadic hypothesis. Rosen- 
zweig and Sarason (1942) obtained scores 
for Directions of Aggression on the Р-Е, 
measures of liability to the repression of 
unpleasant experiences, and ratings of 
hypnotizability or suggestibility with three 
groups of college students. The correla- 
tions between M-A and repression were 
19, .39 and .54 while correlations be- 
tween E-A and repression were -.30,-.73, 
and -.26. (I-A relationships were inconsis- 
tent.) Imaggression also correlated highly 
with suggestibility/ hypnotizability: .57, 
47, .78. The correlations between suggesti- 
bility and repression were .25 and .47, and 
between hypnotizability and repression 
66. Multiple correlation coefficients 
above .75 were found for each of the three 
components with the correlation of hyp- 
Notizability with repressiona nd imag- 
gression being the highest (.83). Similar 
relationships between degree of suggest- 
ibility and P-F Directions of Aggression 
were obtained with school children 
(Kates, 1951) and in clinical populations 
(Canter, 1953), 

Indirect support for the triadic hypoth- 
esis was also provided by P-F investiga- 
tions of extrasensory perception (Sch- 
Meidler, 1950, 1954). Individuals with 
&Xtra-sensory abilities (open to suggestion 
and susceptible to undefined forces) were 
Ound to be more imaggressive and less 
*Xtraggressive than individuals not pos- 
Sessing these abilities. A revival of interest 
їп the relationships between Direction of 

8gression and defense mechanisms 
appeared under the rubric of the repres- 
Sorsensitizer dichotomy (Altrocchi, 
hrauger, McLeod, 1964). This di- 
Сћоготу might be more profitably pur- 
Sued along the lines of frustrationtheory 
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and the broader triadic hypothesis 
(Rosenzweig, 1967). 

Consistent theoretical patterns have 
aslo been demonstrated in P-F reaction 
time and word-count investigations. Re- 
action times for E-A responses (theoreti- 
cally least inhibited) were found to be 
shorter than those of I-A and M-A (Fritz 
as reported by Mirmow, 1952). Similarly, 
total test duration was found to corre- 
late negatively with frequency of E-A items 
and positively with I-A and M-A frequen- 
cies (Parsons, 1955). Imaggressive re- 
sponses (conciliatory) were shown to be 
significantly shorter in word count than 
extraggressive or intraggressive ones, 
and a cognate result was reported for Types 
of Aggression (Rosenzweig, Note 2). Тһе 
O-D response, with blocking in the face 
of frustration, proved to be the shortest 
in word count, while those scored E-D 
and N-P, which could be viewed as repre- 
senting stages of advance toward a goal, 
were progressively longer. 

Analyses of Trends (in the P-F techni- 
cal sense—systematic shifts in score char- 
acteristics from the first to the second half 
ofthe protocol) have revealed additional 
patterns. Trends have been found to be 
related to other indicators of low frus- 
tration tolerance such as decreased ex- 
traggression and ego(etho)-defense and 
increased intraggression, imaggression, 
and obstacle-dominance (Rosenzweig, 
Note 2). A developmental analysis dis- 
closed that after age 5 а sharp increase in 
the number of Trends appeared —a re- 
sult interpreted as reflecting the process 
of socialization at the actual fifth year 
with an attendant suppression of infantile 
aggression and a concomitant arousal of 
conflict in reaction to frustration (Rosen- 
zweig & Mirmow, 1950). A scarcity of 
such Trends was found in teenage prob- 
lem children and was interpreted as an 
indication of immaturity and under-so- 
cialization (Rosenzweig & Rosenzweig, 
1952). However, Trends were not found to 
be reliable in distinguishing between groups 
of psychiatric patients (Rosenzweig, Note 2). 
By its very nature a Trend isan idiodyna- 
mic measure and thus requires a recogni- 
tion of the types of Trends present, the 
corresponding category and GCR scores, 
as well as the chronological maturity of 
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the subject. 

In this context it may be noted that the 
P-F Study as a semiprojective method 
incorporates, at least to some degree, the 
three types of norms that are relevant to 
psychological measurement (Rosen- 
zweig, 1951). In its postulates regarding 
Types and Directions of Aggression the 
P-F is built on universal (or nomothetic) 
norms; in the Group Conformity Rating 
and the patterns for the individual sub- 
ject derived from the means of the scor- 
ing categories, group (or demographic) 
norms are embodied; and in the analysis 
of Trends, above discussed, individual 
(or idiodynamic) norms as such are exem- 
plified. This last type of norm will, more- 
over, predominate in the entire interpre- 
tive process employed by the experienced 
clinician. If his primary goal is therapeu- 
tic or educational, he will apply, but sub- 
ordinate, the group and universal norms 
in order to achieve a complete understand- 
ing of the individual. 


Factor Analysis 


Attempts have been made from time 
to time to refine the structure of the P-F 
by the statistical procedure of factor anal- 
ysis (Hayashi & Ichitani, 1970; Hayashi, 
Sumita, & Ichitani, 1959; Meyer & Schó- 
fer, 1974, p. 401), orto relate the P-F“Fac- 
tors” to other aspects of personality (Ichi- 
tani, 1966; Ichitani & Hayashi, 1976; Rau- 
chfleisch, 1971; Klippstein, 1972). The 
basic differences between instruments 
purporting to possess construct validity 
and those devised through statisticalfac- 
toranalysis is that the former proceed on 
à deductive basis and the latter onan in- 
ductive опе. The hypothetical constructs 
of any projective technique need to be 
verified by examining the internal con- 
sistency of these constructs in structural 
terms and by experimental manipulations 
which put the construct to the test of dem- 
onstrating their intrinsic теги. If such 
procedures are employed, the inductive 
approach to factor analysis is superflu- 
ous. Moreover, all the investigations above 
cited have been logically at fault in using 
data consisting of P-F scores for the deri. 
vation of statistical factors. One could 

conceivably go back to the 24 Р-Е items 
and score them in some manner independ- 


ent of the P-F categories, in which case 


factor analysis would be logically possible, 
But the use of the P-F scores as such pre- 
cludes factor analysis. 

However, the kind of “configuration- 
frequency analysis” used by Rauchfleisch 
(1974) represents a constructive, psycho- 
diagnostic approach which should not be 
confused with the typical factor-analytic 
investigations critically cited above. It 
should also be noted that some method of 
factor analysis or partial correlation might 
profitably be employed in future research 
to separate the relatively permanent vis-à- 
vis the situational components ofthe reg- 
ular P-F scores. 


Levels of Behavior 

The concept of “projection” is inher- 
ent in the P-F since it was conceived asa 
semiprojective technique. The "level of 
behavior" refers to the manner in which 
projection is employed by the subject. 
Rosenzweig (1950a) postulated three 


such levels: (а) opinion—reflecting self- ` 


critical, censored comments in keeping 
with one’s self-imageand norms of social 
propriety; (b) overt—reflecting uncriti- 
cal, everyday, observable reactions; and 
(c) implicit—reflecting impersonal re- 
Sponses arising fro latent or unconscious 
attitudes or feelings. 

Rosenzweig (1945) originally presented 
the working hypothesis that the P-F re- 
flects the actual (overt) behavior of the 
individual rather than his unconscious 
orientation. However, in later writings 
(e.g., Rosenzweig, 1950a), he cautioned 
against the uncritical acceptance of this 
Premise. Moreoyer, it was emphasized 
that an inquiry should, wherever possi- 
ble, beincluded at theend ofthe adminis- 
tration to provide not only scoring aids 
but also clues as to the level at which the 
Subject deliberately or naively partici- 
Pated in the task. Rosenzweig warne 
against sole reliance upon the P-F in clin- 
ical psychodiagnosis and suggested that 
only if included in a battery of instru- 
ments and interpreted in connection with 
interview and case history data woul 
the P-F “find its own level”. This view 
sparked a multi-faceted program to the 
Problem of levels. 


Opinion level, An early version of the 
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P-F (32-item experimental form) was 
found to be clearly superior to an open- 
ended questionnaire in predicting the 
everyday behavior of school children 
(Rosenzweig, 1960). Analysis revealed 
that for 14 of the 32items the P-F respon- 
ses were significantly (p<.05) superiorto 
the questionnaire; on only one item was 
the questionnaire superior. Whenjudge- 
ments for the 32 items as a whole were 
similarly treated, there resulted a pre- 
dominance in favor of the P-F which was 
highly significant (p < .01). 

_ Explorations of multiple-choice ver- 
sions of the P-F indicate that the “objec- 
tive” format stereotypes reactions and 
tends to debase results (Wallon & Webb, 
1957; Schwartz, Cohen, & Pavlik, 1964). 
Scores for Direction of Aggression on 
such versions show such artifacts as ab- 
normally high frequencies of imaggres- 
sion and low frequencies of intraggres- 
Sion and resemble “faking” behavior (Ro- 
senzweig, 1965). In an extensive investi- 
gation of various multiple-choice for- 
mats of the P-F matched against stand- 
ard administration, Rosenzweig (Note 
3) showed that the essential advantages 
of the regular P-F are lost by any forced- 
choice procedure. Significantly fewer 
extraggressive and more group-conform- 
10у responses were produced with multi- 
ple-choice versions as compared to the 
Standard procedure. 


Overt level. Rogers and Paul (1959), in 
accordance with the theory of repression, 
used the P-F to investigate the hypothe- 
Sis that “an extreme degree of conscious 
iImpunitiveness has a cognate substra- 
tum of unconscious aggressiveness" (р. 
461). Subjects with high M-A scores on 
the P-F were found to rate themselves 
unwittingly as significantly (p<.05) more 
aggressive than did a control group during 
à tachistoscopic presentation. It is regret- 
table that the sample used in this ingenious 
Investigation was small, but the method- 
ology provides a model for important 

urther research. 

Strong agreement has been found be- 
tween what subjects report they would 

Say” in P-F-like situations and actual 

-F responses (Nencini & Misiti, 1956). 

hat subjects might “think about" and 
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their “opinion” of social propriety in P-F- 
like situations differed significantly from 
P-F responses. Similarly, Lindzey and 
Goldwyn (1954) reported significant cor- 
relations between observer ratings of ag- 
gression and P-F extraggression scores 
and Christiansen (1959) found a similar 
association between P-F scores and ac- 
tual overt-level behavior. When P-F in- 
structions were worded to decrease pro- 
jective distance (to allow the subject grea- 
ter identification with the situation), sub- 
jects gave more responses which they con- 
sidered indicative of their everyday be- 
havior than when the instructions were 

worded to increase projective distance 

(Bell & Rosenzweig, 1965). Finally, Ni- 

senson (1972) showed that “the P-F Stu- 

dy did a creditable job in selecting indi- 

viduals who display predicatable and grad- 

ed amounts of aggression in response to 

frustrations” (p. 53). 

It may be mentioned here that whether 
subjects respond humorously or not in 
the P-F has been found to be immaterial 
since humorous responses lend them- 
selves as readily as do nonhumourous 
ones to scoring in P-F terms (Rosenzweig, 
1950c). The research on this point engen- 
dered a theory of humor by classifiable 
aggression (extrapunitive, intropunitive, 
impunitive) which added an incidental 
dimension to the construct validity of the 


P-F. ] 

Verbal aggression as measured by the 
P-F may be regarded asa partial index of 
the individual's total aggression reper- 
toire. A variety of criterion measures have 
been employed in attempts to match P-F 
scores with overt behavior. Mirmow (1952) 
cites an unpublished investigation in which 
clinical psychologists were able to identi- 
fyanonymous P-F protocols of theircol- 
leagues and another in which P-F results 
of hospitalized neurotics were success- 
fully matched to written psychiatric sum- 
maries (both significant, p<.01). Albee 
and Goldman (1950) compared the P-F 
results of 65 psychotic patients classi- 
fied as extraggressive or intraggressive 
on the basis ofaccident reports compiled 
by ward nurses. No reliable association 
was found between these classifications 
and P-F scores. But this finding is not 
surprising in view of the doubtful rele- 
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vance of the criterion (accidents) to pat- 
terns of reaction to interpersonal frus- 
tration represented in the P-F. Other stud- 
ies, not reported here, have similar ques- 
tionable features regarding either theap- 
propriateness of validating criteria (e.g., 
Holzberg & Posner, 1951) orthereliabil- 
ity of criterion measures (e.g., Pareek, 
1964).; 


Implicit level. Given the shared dyna- 
mics underlying the P-F and other pro- 
jective techniques which more directly 
purport to discern personality structure, 
it has been naively assumed that these 
latter instruments should correlate with 
the P-F. “Signs of aggression” on the TAT 
were found significantly (р<.05) to cor- 
relate with se//-ratings and with E-A and 
I-A scores onthe P-Falthough little rela- 
tion was found between these “signs” and 
“observer ratings” or ratings assigned by 
a diagnostic council (Lindzey & Tejessy, 
1956). However, the specific criteria from 
which the various ratings were derived 
were questionable and any conclusions 
drawn from this investigation are, at best, 


dubious. Schwartz (1952) discovered few * 


significant relationships between the P-F 
and Rorschach scores but Palmer (1957) 
reported some parallels between Ror- 
schach perceptual modes (experience- 
balance Scores) and P-F category scores, 
In a specific assessment of implicit be- 
havior, extraggression scores did not cor- 
relate significantly with word associa- 
lion test results (Lindzey & Goldwyn, 
1954). Kaswan, Wasman, and Freedman 
(1960) related high extraggression Scores 


significant relationships Suggested that 
the P-F hasa meaningful association with 
other measures of aggression although a 
meaningful pattern of test-criterion re- 
lations is still to be determined. 

But even statistically Significant corre- 
lations between Projective and semipro- 
Jective methods are largely gratuitious— 
a case of the blind leading the blind. Since 
such toolsas the TATand the Rorschach 
do not provide direct measures of aggres- 
sion, the skill of the clinician in interpre- 
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ting results plays a large and undefined 
part in determining whether relationships 
with other instruments will be discovered, 
Order of technique presentation сап азо 
have a bearing on results (Berkun & Bur- 
dick, 1964). Attempts to validate an instru- 
ment by comparing it with other methods 
which have questionable or limited valid- 
ity produce uncertain results open to mis- 
interpretation. Correlations among pro- 
jective techniques are, therefore, useful 
only when interpreted in the context of 
more systematic, construct validity re- 
search. 

In brief, the research reported above - 
under levels of behavior demonstrates, 
confirmatory to Rosenzweig's initial ћуро- 
thesis, that the P-F operates by and large 
(not exclusively) at the overt level in nor- 
mal populations. The pictorial format 
and nonrestrictive demands concerning 
response combine to make the instru- 
ment something more than an assessor 
of self-censored response. Multiple-choice 
variants of the P-F, which have been tried 
by Rosenzweig and others, are rejected 
because they constrain the subject's ex- 
pression by not encompassing the multi- 
plicity of psychologically unique combi- 
nations of Types and Directions of Ag- 
gression. The results of research with nor- 
mal and maladjusted children and with 
delinquents (Rosenzweig, 1960, 1963) 
suggest that such subjects often produce 
either implicit or opinion behavior. Mo- 
tivational factors, including social desir- 
ability, may affect level of behavior and 
should always be considered in arriving 
at interpretations. 


Induced Frustration as 
an Independent Variable ' 
The constructs of the P-F emerged їп 
part from experimentalresearch on frus- 
tration associated with task completion 
ànd incompletion under conditions ој 
varying ego-involvement. Further valid- 
ation of these constructs is possible by 
making the P-Fa dependent variable for 
determining changes in reaction to frus- 
tration after a period of intervening stress. 
In a sleep deprivation experiment re- 
sults for the control group showed little 
change from first to second examination 
but experimental group scores showed à 
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significant increase in ego-defense, de- 
crease in intraggression and obstacle- 
dominance, and a tendency toward higher 
extraggression after stress (Lange as re- 
ported by Mirmow, 1952). Other research. 
faulty in methodology, produced no sig- 
nificant results in similar deprivation 
conditions (Franklin & Brozek, 1949; 
Loveland & Singer, 1959). The most com- 
mon P-F finding following exposure to 
frustration is an increase in extraggres- 
sion and decrease in intraggression (French, 
1950; Lindzey, 1950). Similar results— 
increased E-A and O-D and decreased 
I-A and E-D — have been reported with 
experimentally frustrated Indian child- 
ren (Pareek, 1964). It should be noted 
that proper research in this area must 
lake into account differences in the ma- 
turity of subjects, the idiodynamic mean- 
ing of the frustrating intervention, and 
the subject's initial set. 

. Empirical results indicate that reac- 
tions to frustration arise from a combi- 
nation of situational and personality com- 
ponents. Although all P-F categories have 
Significant retest reliability (Rosenzweig, 
Ludwig, & Adelman, 1975), the average. 
retest reliability of categories ranges from 
:30 to .66, with Directions of Aggression 
having higher and Types of Aggression, 
lower values. If aggression were an in- 
Variant personality trait, one would ex- 
pect retest correlations approaching 1.00. 
Retest correlations of the magnitude re- 
Ported, however, are consistent with as- 
Sumptions concerning the interactionef- 
fect: significant stability is shown in re- 
Вага to typical mode of reaction while а 
large part of the remaining variance rep- 
Tesents situational determinants. 


Physiological Correlates of 

S£ression Categories 

The dynamic theory from which the 
| -F took its impetus was initiallyformu- 
‘ated from a psychobiological perspec- 
tive, Rosenzweig (1944) stressed the im- 
Portance of levels of defense as ап intrin- 
Sic aspect of frustration theory. Itisthere- 
Ore natural that phsysiological correlates 
ave been found for P-F constructs. 
th Variety of research has supported 

© hypothesis that norepinephrine se- 


cretion is related to outwardly aggressive 
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behavior (E-A) while epinephrine secre- 
tion is related to passively anxious be- 
havior (I-A) (Funkenstein, King & Dro- 
lette, 1957; Schildkraut & Kety, 1967). 
Attempts to match personality traits to 
catecholamine excretion (Funkenhaeu- 
ser & Kareby, 1962; Silverman, Cohen, 
Zuidema, & Lazar, 1957) have produced 
equivocal resuts, in part because of the 
inappropriate methods of personality 
assessment employed and, possibly, be- 
cause of a neglect of cross-cultural dif- 
ferences. Fineand Sweeney(1968) found 
that the norepinephrine-epinephrine ra- 
tio (NE/ E) had some relationship to mea- 
sures of trait aggressiveness as derived 
from a modified TAT; results concern- 
ing the P-F were inconclusive, although 
NE/E appeared directly related to E-A 
and inversely related to I-A, The authors 
were unaware, as reflected by their method- 
ology, that the P-F investigates types of 
reaction to frustration which may have 
some personal consistency over time but 
are not conceived to be uninfluenced by 
situational determinants. It does appear 
NE/E is related to the interaction of spe- 
cific stress and stable aggressive dynamics. 


Conclusion 

Projective and semiprojective tech- 
niques must be viewed as fools; thus the 
skill of the clinician enters into theevalu- 
ation of the instrument-in-operation. A 
schema for assessing the validity of semi- 
projective techniques has been advanced 
in which two provinces are delineated: 
(I) Primary, consisting of construct and 
criterion-related validity; (11) Secondary, 
consisting of pragmatic validity. The con- 
struct validity model was applied is as 
sessing the validity of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study with the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Expected devel- 
opmental patterns are reflected in norm- 
ative data. 2) P-F constructs form organ- 
ized score patterns which are related to 
frustration theory. 3) Factor analysis is 
largely irrelevant to the validition of hy- 
pothetico-deductive instruments likethe 
P-F. 4) The P-F is to be construed as op- 
erative at the “overt” level but with other 
levels always available for particular sub- 
jects oritems. 5) Exposure to stress leads 
to measurable changes in P-F scores. 6) 
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P-F constructs represent an interaction 
of situational behaviors with personality 
characteristics which are stable over time. 
7) Physiological correlates exist for PE 
Directions of Aggression. 8) Continuing 
research is recommended to confirmand 
refine the foregoing judgements. 
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On The Validity of Graphoanalysis: 
A Rejoinder to Crumbaugh's Reply 
RICHARD E. VESTEWIG and MARTIN K. MOSS 
Wright State University 


Summary: Crumbaugh (1977) reexamines an earlier study showing no validity for graphoanalysis 
(Vestewig, Santee, & Moss, 1976), and from considerations ofthe methodology and from reanaly- 
sis of the data findings some validity for the system. This rejoinder points out conceptual and statis- 


tical errors in his reply, and reaffirms the conclusion of the earlier study. 


Crumbaugh (1977) has written a reply 
to the article “Validity and student ac- 
ceptance of graphoanalytic approach to 
personality” (Vestewig, Santee, & Moss, 
1976) in which he takes issue with the con- 
clusions of the latter article that there is 
no validity to a graphoanalytic analysis 
of personality. He offers a number of post 
hoc statistical and theroretical points in 
defense of graphoanalysis in an attempt 
to demonstrate that a “no validity” con- 
clusion is too strong. Controversy is heal- 
thy in any science, since it forces resear- 
chers to reexamine their work and some- 
times to reevaluate their conclusions. 
However, Crumbaugh’s (1977) reply con- 
tains a number of conceptual and statis- 
tical errors an d consequently his sugges- 
tions cannot be taken as grounds for re- 
evaluating the initial conclusions. 

Crumbaugh's initial criticism is that 
because of the small number of hand- 
writing samples (5 or 10 rated byeachan- 
alyst), it is surprising that any significant 
trait-rating correlations were obtained. 
Crumbaugh appears to have confused 
the size of the correlation needed for sta- 
tistical significance with the power of the 
Measures entering into the correlation. It 
1 conceptually no more difficultto finda 
Statistically significant correlation with 
Smaller sample, although the higher cor- 
Telation needed for significance with small 
пау seem more difficult to reach. The 

‘tistical measures only reflect the rela- 
tion of the data analyzed, and surely do 
in have any causal effect on obtaining 

€ relationship. 
ae ven though his initial suggestion is 
она his next statements appear to 
uu his implications. If it is some- 
easier” to findasignificantcorrela- 


tion with a larger n, due to the smaller 
magnitude of the correlation, then surely 
significant correlations should be found 
with the entire sample of 48. However, 
there were none; Crumbaugh dismisses 
this by alluding without further explana- 
tion to the failure of previous studies to 
find trait validation for graphoanalysis. 
Certainly, dismissing the failure to find 
trait validation by saying that other stu- 
dies also have found no validation is hard- 
ly a defense for the validity of graphoan- 
alysis. 

Crumbaugh also justifies the failure of 
the graphoanalysts to predict personali- 
ty by suggesting that they were working 
under the “handicap” of dealing with traits 
whose definitions were unfamiliar. We 
were aware of this possibility, and that is 
why confidence ratings were included. 
The graphoanalysts are given an “out,” 
and did choose to exercise it on one trait, 
Neat in Dress. However, all of the other 
traits were rated with high confidence. It 
is difficult to find the handicapinthat the 
analysts had high confidence in rating 
supplied traits as they probably would in 
rating their own traits. 

Ina post hoc attempt to find some уа- 
lidity for graphoanalysis, Crumbaugh 
points out that, although subjects could 
pick out their own ratings significantly 
on only two traits, 11 of the 15 showed 
higher acceptance for the actual than for 
the bogus ratings. He attempts to demon- 
strate through a Bayesian approach that 
this proposition is unlikely dueto chance 
alone. Although the notion is reasonable, 
Crumbaugh makes serious errors in his 
analysis. Crumbaugh's t test of percent- 
age difference assumes independence of 
ratings; however, the ratings arecorrela- 
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ted. Therefore, a halo effect on the one 
trait rating may have influenced subse- 
quent trait ratings and post hoc analysis 
must take this into account. Finally, even 
ifthe analysis were correct, a probability 
of .07 that the ratings were significant by 
chance alone is still beyond the .05 level 
most often used to reject the null hypo- 
thesis. Even as Crumbaugh suggests, 
"this is not an adequate level to assume а 
significant difference” (p. 352). 
Crumbaugh’s reply has also raised 
some of the larger issues on what manner 
of validity can be accepted. His criticisms 
have suggested a system of personality 
assessment that is indefinitely flexible in 
its ability to take both confirming and 
disconfirming evidence and find that it 
ultimately supports the validity of graph- 
oanalysis. For example, he suggests that 
despite high confidence ratings the ana- 
lysts were obviously working under a 
handicap, since they were unsuccessful 
in predicting personality. If they had been 
successful, would Crumbaugh dismiss 
the success by stating they were working 
under a handicap but were lucky? Or he 
dismisses the finding of no successful trait 
predictions by saying without explanation, 
that no other studies had found trait val- 
idation. If the analysts did find trait val- 
idation, would Crumbaugh dismiss those 
results on the basis of lack of agreement 
with previous studies, 


A Rejoinder to Crumbaugh's Reply 


(Crumbaugh & Stockholm, 1977). The 
evidence is impressive, although Crum- 
baugh is certainly aware that successful 
matchings is hardly definitive evidence 
for validity of the system. However, aho- 
listic evaluation is typically written asa 
series of statements concerning the quali- 
ties of the individual, usually expressed 
in trait-like terms. There seems little log- 
ic in expecting the total evaluation to be 
successful if one is expecting each piece 
making up the evaluation to fail. 

Our study was meant to be methodo- 
logically sound and is certainly open to 
reevaluation on that ground, but Crum- 
baugh has not succeeded in providing 
valid criticism. Given this, our conclu- 
sionson the lack of validity of graphoan- 
alysis on the basis of our data still stand.! 


Footnote 
"In addition, the second author, who ran the study, had 
completed a course in graphoanalysis and believed in its 
efficacy. Any experimenter bias that may have existed 
would seem to have been in favor of finding validity forthe 
system. 
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Perception of Hostility in the TAT as a Function of Defensive Style 


J. G. O'GORMAN and LORRAINE H. STAIR 
University of New England 
Armidale, Australia 


Summary. 


Groups of male and female students with high, intermediate, and low scores on 


Byrne's Scale of Repression-Sensitization judged the amount of hostility and the darkness of 
10 TAT cards, including the blank. The groups' judgments for each card were expressed in 
terms of the statistic E, a non-parametric index of discriminability derived on the basis of 


the theory of 


gnal detection. Subjects with low scores on the scale showed significantly 


lower E values for hostility (p < .05), but not for darkness, than the other two groups. It 
was concluded that differences in sensitivity to affective stimulation underlie the dimension 


of Repression-Sensitization. 


An operational definition of individual 
differences in defensive style was pro- 
posed by Byrne (1961) in terms of his 
Repression-Sensitization Scale. The scale 
consists of 127 items drawn from the 
MMPI, with high scores indicating a tend- 
ency to approach or show heightened 
sensitivity to psychologically threatening 
stimuli and low scores indicating a tend- 
ency to avoid or deny such material. 
Internal consistency of the scale is high 
and, as a study by Tempone (Note 1) 
indicated, the behavior of subjects obtain- 
ing low scores on the scale is consistent 
with the clinical view of the defense 
Mechanism of repression. A basic prob- 
em in any discussion of defensive style, 
nowever, is the extent to which defensive 
Tesponding is the result of variation in the 
subject’s willingness to report a stimulus 

rather than variation in sensory input. 
pone method of coping with response 
d ш of defensive style is in terms 
m e theory of signal detection (e.g. 
Tdelyi, 1974). The theory makes an 
explicit distinction between sensory and 
Nonsensory factors in perception and 
idee а methodology for determining 
"rca $ Sensitivity to stimulation inde- 
ae of the criterion adopted in the 
ui ing of judgments. A study of repres- 
N-sensitization differences by Van 
реп (1968), using a signal detection 
at ure, failed to support the hypothesis 
RM. and sensitizers differed in 
thus WY to affective and neutral words, 
in опије the construct validity of 
Nus е. The actual test used, however, 
а short form of the Repression- 


Sensitization Scale proposed by Byrne. 
The present study was undertaken to 
compare Repressors and Sensitizers as 
defined by score on the full scale. 

The experimental task employed was 
judgment of the hostility of selected 
cards from the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT). The blank card was included 
to derive a measure of false alarm rate, 
and the subject rated each card on a 
S-point scale, thus providing a series of 
criterion values. Control groups were in- 
cluded in the study to demonstrate the 
selectivity of perception implied in the 
concept of repression. These groups 
judged an objective feature of the TAT 
cards, their darkness, and it was expected 
that sensitivity to this stimulus dimension 
would not discriminate between the per- 
sonality groups. 

Method 


Subjects 

A total of 119 undergraduates com- 
pleted the 1963 version of the Repres- 
sion-Sensitization Scale (Byrne, Barry, & 
Nelson, 1963). The distribution of scores 
for this sample ranged from 7 to 88, with 
a mean of 42.9 and a standard deviation 
of 16.6. The mean for males was 41.3 
(SD, 19.1) and that for females, 43.7 
(SD, 15.1). On the basis of their scores, 
subjects were defined as Repressors, 
Intermediates, or Sensitizers. Repressors 
were the 10 males and 10 females with 
the lowest scores on the scale, Sensitizers 
were the 10 males and 10 females with 
the highest scores on the scale, and the 
Intermediates were the 10 males and 10 
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females with scores closest to the means 
for the male and female subsamples. 
Males and females within each personality 
group were then allocated at random to 
hostility and neutral judgment conditions 
to provide six cells with five males and 
five females in each. Mean scores on the 
Byrne scale for the three groups in the 
hostility condition were 25.1 (SD, 7.9), 
40.4 (SD, 4.0), and 64.6 (SD, 11.6), and 
the corresponding values for the three 
groups in the neutral condition were 23.6 
(SD, 7.0), 39.9 (SD, 3.4), 67.9 (SD, 7.1). 
Materials 

Achromatic slides of the following 
TAT cards were used as stimuli: I3MF, 
І8ВМ, 3GF, ТЕ, 6GF, 9GF, 10, 13B, 
13G, and the blank slide. With the excep- 
tion of the blank, these were the cards 
found by Murstein, David, Fisher, and 
Furth (1961) to form a scale of hostility. 
The slides were projected on to a 1.9m 
Square white screen using a manual Leitz 
projector which presented a projected 
image of 69m x Im. А stopwatch was 
used to time the duration of slide presen- 
tation and rest period, The Subject re- 
corded his response on each trial on a 
prepared answer sheet, 
Procedure 


Two judgment sessions Spaced at a 
2-week interval were run with each sub- 
ject. Subjects were tested in groups rang- 
ing from 2 to 12 in number, Each of the 
10 slides was presented 20 limes each 
session, the order of presentation being 
randomized within a block of 10 trials. 
Following each block of 10 trials, a rest 
period of 60 sec, was allowed. Exposure 
time for each slide was 10 sec. and one 
slide followed the next within a tria] 
block without delay. 

At the beginning of a Session the 
subjects were instructed on the nature of 
the task. Instructions Were similar to 
those employed by Murstein et al, (1961) 
and stressed that it was the objective 
characteristics of the cards that were to 
be judged. Subjects Were required to 
record their judgment of each slide durin, 
the 10 sec. for which it was exposed. In 
both conditions the judgment was a 
number from one to five, with number 
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one reflecting very little of the attribute 

being judged and number five indicatin 

very much. | 
Results 


Analysis of the data involved calculat- 
ing an estimate of sensitivity for each 
slide based on the pooled ratings of all 
subjects in a personality group and then 
testing for the differences in sensitivity | 
between groups across slides. Thus, for 
each slide the sensitivity index was based 
on 400 data points (10 subjects x 20 
ratings per session x 2 sessions). 

Cumulative conditional probabilities 
for each point on the rating scale were 
caleulated for each slide within each 
personality group and converted to stand- 
ard scores. Receiver operating character- 
istic (ROC) curves were then generated 
for each slide by treating standard scores 
associated with the blank slide as the false 
alarm rate and those associated with all 
other slides as hit rates. The ROC curves | 
thus generated were examined in terms of 
the assumptions of the theory of signal 
detection (Egan & Clarke, 1966). When: 
ROC curves are plotted in standard score 
form, these assumptions imply that the 
curves will be linear (normality assump- 
tion) and parallel to the diagonal (equal 
variance assumption). In most cases one ог 
both of these assumptions were violated, 
which rendered the common estimate of - 
Sensitivity, d’, invalid. Accordingly, @ 
nonparametric estimate, Æ, was derived 
based on the recommendations of Simpson 
and Fitter (1973): 


Е= (i ы | 2 | 
S ages > 12888 
АОБ 2 
si + Sg 


Where iq and ip are the mean ratings for 
the blank and stimulus slides, respet- 
tively, and S4 and Sp are the respective 
standard deviations, к 
Table 1 presents F values for each slide 
for each of the personality groups that 
judged hostility. Slide numbers are 
arranged in order of increasing hostility. as 
indicated by the work of Murstein et 
(1961). As inspection of the table reveals; 
the Repressor group showed lower 
values (те. reported less hostility) for 
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Table 1 
E Values for Personality Groups Judging Hostility 


Intermediate 


TAT Card Repressor Sensitizer 

18BM 2.66 8.48 

ІЗМЕ 2.59 5.49 4.15 

9GF 1.87 3.95 3.59 

6GF 1.56 3.35 3.44 

3GF 1.74 3.47 

ТСЕ 1.19 278 
13B 1.07 2.07 
13G 1.63 2.50 
ы ML md 


each card than either the Sensitizer or 
Intermediate groups. The differences 
were more marked, however, in the case 
* comparisons between Repressor and 
eine groups than in the case of 
508 Repressc -Sensitizer comparisons. An 
analysis of variance on the data indicated 
ү Ийса overall effect ( (2,24) = 
E P .05), while Scheffé tests indi- 
ok hat only the difference between 
ү Aepressor and Intermediate groups 
45 significant (p < .05). 
qnia Case of judgments of darkness, 
CEN шо group showed lower Æ 
this us the ot her two groups, but in 
enone ition the differences were less 
a se rae of variance ш 
s over: = 
они verall effect (F (2,24) 


Discussion 

oe providing more support for 
Bu ut validity of the Repression- 
Pu b Scale than the study of Van 
Wholly со 68), the present results are not 
lving the nsistent with the theory under- 
bed Re Scale. Byrne (1961) conceptual- 
finium DERE qur as а con- 
from re Of defensive behaviors ranging 
Zation T at one extreme to sensiti- 
“била” the other, with balanced or 

al? behavior in the middle of the 


continuum. The failure to obtain a signifi- 
cant difference in mean sensitivity be- 
tween the Repressor group and the 
Sensitizer group questions the supposed 
underlying dimensionality of Byrne's 
scale. Mean sensitivity for Sensitizers was, 
in fact, lower than that for subjects in the 
Intermediate group. However, the failure 
to differentiate as expected on the basis 
of the theory of Repression-Sensitization 
between Sensitizers and those in the 
Intermediate category is not unique to 
the present study. As Chabot's (1973) 
review indicated, the majority of signifi- 
cant findings with the Intermediate group 
on the Repression-Sensitization Scale 
have indicated а response pattern which 
resembles that expected of the Sensitiz- 
ers. Thus, while the description of low 
scorers on the scale in terms of the 
construct of repression is apt, the сћагас- 
terization of high scorers in terms of 
sensitization is doubtful. 
One implication of these results for 
rojective testing should be briefly noted. 
Kagan (1956) argued that "failure to tell 
aggressive stories to stimuli that regularly 
elicit such themes may be regarded as a 
measure of the amount of anxiety associ- 
ated with the expression of aggressive 
thoughts" (p.392). Such a view is con- 
sistent with Murstein’s (1965) proposal to 
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interpret the thematic response within 
the context of the "stimulus pull" of the 
projective cue. The present results sug- 
gest, however, that "stimulus pull” inter- 
acts with personality type and cannot be 
considered constant over individuals 
when evaluating responses to any particu- 
lar card. For example, differences be- 
· tween Repressors and Sensitizers in 
aggressive content of TAT stories, such as 


reported by Megargee (1967), may be due ` 


as much to the failure of Repressors to 
register hostility in a card as to anxiety 
about the expression of aggression re- 
ferred to by Kagan. 


Reference Note 


1. Tempone, V. J, Construct validity studies of 
Byrne's repression-sensitization scale. Paper 
resented at the meeting of American 
sychological Association, Philadelphia, 
August, 1963. 
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Multidimensional Scaling of the TAT 
and the Measurement of Achievement Motivation 


RICHARD Е. VESTEWIG and CAROL A. PARADISE 
Wright State University 


Summary. 


Subjects rated all pairs of eight TAT cards and ten Rorschach cards for 


similarity. They were also scored for n-Ach using imagery scoring on stories to TAT cards. 
Two similarity dimensions were found for the TAT stimuli, identified as number of persons 
and degree of strong affect. Those high and low on need for achievement for both sexes 
differed significantly on degree of salience afforded to each dimension, those high weighting 
the affect dimension more, and those low the person dimension more. Dimensions of the 
Rorschach found by Wainer et al. (1976) were replicated, but did not discriminate 
individuals on need for achievement, The results are discussed in terms of the interpretation 
of the dimensions, the possible relationship of affect to achievement motivation, and the 
possible practical implications for the use and measurement properties of projective tests. 


The measurement of achievement 
motivation has been the subject of some 
debate due both to the importance of 
achievement motivation as a theoretical 
construct (Atkinson, 1958; Atkinson & 
Feather, 1966; Atkinson & Raynor, 
1974; McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953; Revelle & Michaels, 1976) 
ind to doubt about the adequacy of the 
imagery based standard measure. The 
need Гог achievement is typically mea- 
Sured by scoring protocols to four ТАТ 
cards administered in a standardized pro- 
cedure; the scorers look for evidence of 
Achievement Imagery (AI) and, if it is 
ре other qualities found empirically 
ал et al., 1953) to show differ- 
tial between Stories written under “neu- 
diti and "achievement aroused" con- 
0 This method has become the 
E ard for research on the achievement 
ШЫ" The imagery scoring method 
ud {һе greatest predictability in the 
ааа ој the theory compared to other 
р and moreover does not relate 
Vei "By to other self-report inventories 

suring the need for achievement. 
кые, the imagery measures of 
пе motivation has faced some 
inh ism due mainly to the difficulties 

erent in subjectively scored projective 


worp? Authors thank Dale Holder for his initial 
compute, (5 study, William Revelle for the 
Joseph В, analysis of the data, and Martin Moss, 
a K alloun, Herbert Colle, Anne Stericker, 
earlier Md Wainer for their comments on an 
Presented. t. A portion of these results were 
tiation (3, (0 the American Psychological Asso- 
onvention, San Francisco, 1977. 


tests, The reliability of the imagery scor- 
ing method has faced considerable criti- 
cism. Entwistle (1972), after reviewing 
the literature to that date, concludes that 
misgivings held about the viability of 
n-Ach as a theoretical construct are due 
to the psychometric failings, especially in 
reliability, of the imagery scoring 
method. In an extensive experiment on 
achievement and risk, Weinstein (1969) 
found that the projective tests of need for 
achievement did not relate to each other, 
were of very low reliability, and moreover 
showed no predictability to the risk tasks, 
Atkinson and Raynor (1974) state that 
Entwistle uses a narrow definition of 
reliability, and that Weinstein’s coding 
reliability was unacceptably low, al- 
though they concede that the measure- 
ment of the achievement motive is one of 
the greater challenges the theory must 


face. 

The difficulties of the TAT scoring 
method are similar to those inherent in 
clinical interpretation of the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test. Wainer, Hurt, and Aiken 
(1976) review the literature on Rorschach 
scoring, with particular emphasis оп 
methods attempting to link personality 
dynamics to perceptual characteristics of 
the ink blots, thus potentially providing a 
statistical foundation for measurement 
and interpretation of individuals’ respon- 
ses to the measure. Wainer contends that 
through the use of multidimensional scal- 
ing, the salient features of complex 
stimuli can be determined, and, more 
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importantly, so too can differential sali- 
ence of features for individual subjects. 
The question that then remains is 
whether these perceptual differences can 
somehow be used to differentiate clinical 
groups in the same way as do the subjec- 
tive scoring methods. To address this 
question, Wainer studied a group of 21 
diagnosed psychiatric patients (10 neu- 
rotics [depressives] and 11 psychotics 
[schizophrenics]), and 2 control groups 
of 21 and 27 subjects each. Using a scalar 
similarity measure, he obtained similarity 
Scores for all possible Rorschach card 
pairs, and used the similarity matrices 
thus obtained as input to INDSCAL 
(Carroll & Chang, 1970) which decom- 
poses the data into one matrix whose 
entries are the coordinates of each stimu- 
lus in a multidimensional space, and a 
second matrix whose entries are the 
weights each subject used on the dimen- 
sion. Using this method, Wainer et al. 
(1976), found that subjects consistently 
used the two dimensions of: а) color vs. 
B&W; and b) twoness of. form; and that 
complete separation existed between con- 
trol and psychiatric samples in the rela- 
tive use of these dimensions, Within the 
diagnosed population, he found nearly 
complete separation of neurotics and 
schizophrenics. Wainer Suggests that this 
high degree of separation may be a useful 
tool in diagnosis which would avoid the 
problems found with subjective scoring 
methods, 
The present study is a logical exten- 
tion of Wainer’s work into the area on 
n-Ach in an attempt to find more objec- 
tive and also theoretically defensible cor- 
relates of the standard measure. Wainer’s 
methodology was used to study the TAT 
stimuli cards in terms of a) their dimen- 
sionality; and b) the relative use of these 
dimensions as а tool in discrimination 
high vs. low n-Achievers as assessed b 
traditional imagery scoring methods. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were 60 undergraduates 
(30 male, 30 female) in introductory 
Psychology who participated voluntarily 
for extra course credit. 


Multi-dimensional Scaling of the ТАТ. 


Stimuli and Procedure 


Subjects were tested in groups of 1 to 
6 subjects per group. They were first’ 
given the standard 4-picture TAT set 
‘measure of n-Ach with the method for 
“neutral conditions” adapted from. 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark & Lowell 
(1953). The pictures were presented on 
slides for 20 seconds; subjects were given. 
four minutes to complete the story to 
each picture. Protocols were scored for 
n-Ach by one of the authors (C.P.) who: 
had previously obtained a high scoring 
reliability with the n-Ach scoring manual 
(Atkinson, 1958). 


Following the n-Ach measure, subjects | 
were presented with stimuli consisting of 
eight TAT cards chosen from those found | 
by Hartman (1970) to be rated as the E 
most clinically useful by his sample об 
170 experienced psychologists. The TAT 
cards used were numbered 1, 2, 3bm, 4, 
6bm, 12M, 13mf, and 18GF. In order to 
avoid possible test-retest bias Cards 8BM 
and 7BM of Hartman’s basic set were 
omitted in the paired comparisons be- 
cause they were used in the 4-card mea- 
sure of n-Ach. 


| 
Each of the eight TAT cards was | 
Combined with all others of its set to | 
form all 28 possible unique pairs. Pairs 
were ordered for presentation to the 
subject in a sequence using the optimum 
orders method proposed by Ross (1934). | 
The method for presenting stimulus pairs 
was adapted from Wainer et al. (1976). | 
The experimenter held both cards up to 
the subjects for approximately seven 
seconds; subjects rated each pair for 
similarity on a scale of 1 (very dissimilar: 
to 9 (very similar). In an attempt to 
teplicate the Wainer et al. (1976) find: | 
ings, the 45 unique pairs of the 1 
Rorschach cards were also presented for | 
paired comparison similarity rating using | 
the same procedure as for the TAT cards. | 


Groups were randomly given either the | 
Rorschach pairs or the TAT pairs first. | 
Sessions averaged under one-hour i | 
length. To check on rating reliability, 15 
subjects returned to rate the TAT pic 
tures on similarity a second time. 
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Figure 1. Two dimensional representation of similarity judgments to TAT stimulus cards. 


Results 


The similarity judgments for each sub- 
ject (lower half similarity matrices, diago- 
nal excluded) of the TAT pictures and 
the Rorschach ink blots were input to 

„INDSCAL (Carroll & Chang, 1970); for 
each of the stimulus sets, the output 
consisted of a matrix describing the 
coordinates of each stimulus-dimension 
Space, and a matrix describing for each 
person the weight ascribed to each dimen- 
sion in making the judgments. 

, Test-retest correlation of the 15 sub- 
fects who rated the TAT pictures twice 
Was 787. 


TAT Similarity Dimensions 


p iue shows a two-dimensional 
lution for the stimulus similarities of 


the eight TAT cards. The two-dimension- 
al solution was preferred over a three- 
dimensional solution on grounds of 
interpretability and goodness of fit to the 
original subject similarity data. Average 
correlation of actual and predicted sub- 
ject similarity data was .729 for a three- 
dimensional solution and .652 for the 
two-dimensional solution; the  two- 
dimensional solution did not show 
appreciable diminution of the goodness 
of fit correlation to warrant the more 
complicated three-dimensional solution. 

As another indication of the reliability 
of the dimensional solution, rank order 
correlations of the stimulus projections 
on the dimensions were computed across 
two halves of the subject population. The 
rank order correlation for dimension 1 
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Figure 2. Relative weighting of similarity dimensions by those high and low on n-Ach 


(with best discriminating function). 


was .735, and for dimension 11, .812, 

Figure 1 presents line-drawing likeness 
of the TAT stimulus cards in their relative 
similarity to one another. Dimension 1 
appears to relate to the number of salient 
persons in the picture. Of the cards 
showing a positive projection two (1 and 
3bm) depict only one individual; ај- 
though Card 2 depicts three individuals, 
only one is definitely emphasized. All 
cards projecting negatively on dimension 
I (13mf, 12M, 18GF, бт, and 4) show 
two individuals interacting with one 
another. 

Dimension II seems to illustrate pres- 
ence or absence of Strong affect. Cards 4, 
6bm, 2, and 1, projecting negatively on 
the dimension, portray individuals in rela- 


M 
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9 —Hi nAch 


+—Lo nAch 
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tively neutral poses, whereas Cards 18GF, 
12M, 13mf, and 3bm, projecting positive- 
ly, portray individuals in strong emotion- 
а! poses, some suggesting death or loss. 


Dimensional Discrimination 
of High and Low Achievers Р 
Of greater interest is the differenti 
weighting of the dimensions by high ара 
low achievers, in determining similarity © | 
the ТАТ stimuli. . | 
Subjects were classified as having, | 
either high need for achievement (scores 
above the median) or low need for 
achievement (scores below the median), 
determined by imagery scores on the | 
4-card TAT measure of need for achieve 
ment. Although the median score was 


| 
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determined on the total sample, males and 
females were split equally in the top and 
bottom halves of the measure. As a check 
of scoring reliability, a random sample of 
18 subjects were rescored without knowl- 
edge of their initial rank order position. 
Of the 18, fifteen, or 83% were correctly 
reclassified above or below the median. 

Figure 2 presents relative weights given 
to each dimension by those above as the 
median on the TAT measure of achieve- 
ment need (high n-Ach), and for those 
below (low n-Ach). Dimensional salience 
weights for those high and low on 
achievement motivation were subjected 
to discriminant function analysis. The 
line in Figure 2 [Dimension II = 1.9726 
(Dimension 1) —3829] is the best dis- 
criminating function computed in the 
analysis (Wilk? A = .5056, x? (2) = 
38.194, p < .01). In all, 80% of the cases 
аге classified correctly. In general, high 
achievers weight the affect dimension 
more in determining similarity between 
the TAT stimuli, and low achievers 
weight the number of persons dimension 
more. 

Male and female samples were also 
Subject separately to discriminant func- 
tion analysis and show comparable dis- 
crimination at the median. The best 
discriminating function for the males 
[Dimension II = 1.5663 (Dimension 1) 


-.1833]classifies 83% of the sample cor- 


rectly (Wilks’ A = .5176, x? (2)= 17.124, 
p < .001). The best discriminating func- 
tion for females [Dimension II = 2.1598 
(Dimension I) — .4947] classified 83% of 
the sample correctly (Wilks’ A = 4775, 
X (2) = 19.959, р < .001). For both 
sexes, high achievers weight the affective 
imension more, and low achievers the 
person dimension more, in making their 
Similarity judgments. 

Discrimination of top from bottom 
ird of need achievement by dimensional 
use is slightly more successful. For the 
verall sample 87% are classified correctly 
(Wilks’ A = 4478, x? (2) = 28.924, p < 
001). For the males, 88% are correctly 
classified (Wilks A) = .5105, x” (2) = 
9.196, р < .01); for the females, 86% are 
correctly classified (Wilks’ A) = .3688, x 
(2) = 18.95, p <.001). 


o 
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Whether or not sex of subject modera- 
ted the relationship of achievement mea- 
sures and dimensional use was also inves- 
tigated. Discriminant analysis found that 
use of the dimensions in determining 
similarity between the stimuli does not 
distinguish the sample in terms of sex. 
The best discriminating function classifies 
only 54% of males and females correctly 
(Wilks’ A) = .9865, x? (2) = .764, ns). 

Finally, in order to determine whether 
use of dimensions to determine similarity 
of another set of ambiguous stimuli could 
also discriminate subjects on degree of 
achievement, discriminant analysis was 
performed on Rorschach dimensions for 
those above and below the median on 
need achievement. The two dimensions of 
the Rorschach obtained from the present 
sample showed rank order correlation of 
(878 and .821 with the projections of 
stimuli reported in Wainer et al. (1976, 
Fig. 1, p. 392). Use of the dimensions, 
which can again be identified as in Wainer 
et al. as “color” and “twoness of form,” 
did not significantly discriminate the 
sample on need for achievement, (61% 
correctly classified, Wilks’ A = .9986, x 
(2) = 1.900, ns). 

Discussion 

In general, the results show evidence 
for a reliable and interpretable two- 
dimensional similarity solution for the 
TAT stimuli, and strong indication that 
those high and low in need for achieve- 
ment differ in the salience they grant 
each dimension in making similarity 
judgments. These results have implica- 
tions for both the methodology based 
measuring devices, and for the measure- 
ment of the need for achievement. 

The interpretation of the two dimen- 
sions suggested above deserves further 
discussion. Research on responses to TAT 
stimuli has been legion, and many scoring 
systems have been developed; Murstein 
(1965) suggests that the majority of 
clinicians tend to use a self-concocted 
system of scoring that tends not to follow 
exactly any published system, but which 
nevertheless shows methodical and logical 
qualities. Murstein suggests further that 
there may be a good deal of useless 
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information in the stories, and that not 
every sentence is significant. Lindzey 
(1966) suggests that stories themselves 
will differ in significance. In any case, as 
with most projective tasks, the subjective, 
individualized qualitative aspects of the 
scoring methods will cause difficulties in 
the interpretation. and validity of the 
results, and also in comparing the pictures 
to one another on any qualitative aspects. 
Moreover, the responses of potentially 
pathological individuals may not be 
directly comparable to those of normal 
individuals, However, a number of investi- 
a (Henry, 1956; Murstein, 1963; 

tein, 1955) have developed norms of 

icture responses for normal subjects. 

hese will be used in an attempt to relate 
the similarity configuration to stories 
commonly given to the cards, 

Except for Card 2, the interpretation 
of dimension I as involving the number of 
persons in the stimulus is straightforward. 
Cards 1 and 3bm contain only one 
individual, and evoke stories involving 
career choice (Card 1) or such solitary 
activities as crying, suicide, or the indi- 
vidual's reactions after an attack. Card 2 
contains three individuals; however, 
Stories from normal individuals typically 
focus on the girl in the foreground; she is 
leaving home for school, and is involved 
with the other figures (mother and 
father) only insofar as they represent a 
life she is leaving. Thus, the typical story 
focuses on one salient individual, The 
cards on the negative Projection of 
Dimension 1 all contain two persons; and 
Stories to the cards typically involve both 
individuals, on such topics as marital 
adjustment (Card 4), mother-son relation- 
2 (Card ббт); boy and father (Card 

‚ à man in some (usua i 
e with a чаа. (Бел 1950) 
ап Or aggression (ома. М 
person (Card I8GF). ote 

Dimension 11, identified as an affect 
dimension, shows intensity of affect dif- 
ferences in stories to cards Projecting 
negatively or positively. Although stories 
to cards projecting negatively on Dimen- 
sion II show some affect, it is much less 
compared to that described in cards 
Projecting positively, and is in any case 
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different from the tragedy or loss th 
appears in positively projecting cards. The 
cards projecting negatively elicit stori 
that are relatively neutral in affect, such 
as career plans and conflict (Card 1), 
leaving home for school (Card 2), or 
marital adjustment and heterosexual atti- 
tudes (Card 4); Card 6bm often suggests a 
man asking permission of his mother to 
leave for some outside activity. Stories to 
cards projecting positively are considere 
ably more dramatic. As mentioned above, 
Card 3bm elicits images of attack or 
suicide. Card 12M suggests a boy sick or 
asleep and also images of last rites of the! 
dying, or homosexual feelings. Stories to 

Card 13mg involve a man who has just - 
raped and/or killed the woman. Card | 
I8GF elicits stories of fainting, and also - 
the aggressive act of choking another, | 
which is however denied in many indi- 

viduals (Henry, 1956). 

In general, then, it appears that these | 
two dimensions of TAT card similarity 
are defensible on grounds external to the 
present study. In addition, the great 
success of the method of salience to the 
subjects to discriminate those high and 
low or need for achievement measured by 
the standard imagery scored TAT stories 
has implications for the measurement of 
achievement. It should be emphasized 
that salience of the dimensions is not 4 
direct measure of need for achievement, 
but rather taps response tendencies that 
appear highly correlated with need for 
achievement. Those with high achieve- 
ment motivation perceived similarity in 
terms of the affective dimension, and 
those with low achievement motivation 
weighted more the person dimension. In | 
early work on the origins of achievement 
motivation, McClelland et al. (1953) put 
great emphasis on the role of affect in 
learning the need to achieve; parents instill 
in children positive affect toward achieve 
ment, and also, perhaps, negative affect 
Ог guilt when the child does not achieve. 
In any case, degree of potential in affec- 
tive intensity or need may be a concomit- 
ап! to high need achievement, and cor 
sequently reacting to stimuli in terms 0 
affect may be correlated with need for 
achievement. Given the negative, intense 
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affect of the pictures projecting positively 
on Dimension ЇЇ, it is also possible that 
they are tapping the guilt feelings for not 
achieving that may also be present in the 
high achievement motivation subjects, 

The results also have implications for 
the psychometric properties of imagery 
faced assessment. In an influential article, 
Entwistle (1972) reviews many studies on 
fantasy-based measures of achievement 
motivation, and suggests that many of the 
failings found by others are due largely to 
the psychometric failings of projective 
measures of achievement motivation. In 
particular, she focusses on reliability of 
the measures, and among other studies 
reports a reanalysis of data in the original 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell 
(1953) data; she finds in those data an 
average interpicture correlation of .068, 
yielding (after correction for attenuation) 
à reliability of only .37. In addition, she 
reports that studies using fantasy-based 
measures of achievement motivation 
usually do not report reliability data, and 
those that do show large variability. 

The 1974 version of the achievement 
theory (Atkinson & Raynor, 1974), how- 
ever, reacts strongly to this and other 
criticisms. The authors report that in 
1953 McClelland et al., questioned the 
use of conventional psychometric theory 
in evaluating the imagery-based measure 
of need achievement, Rather they sug- 
gested a less stringent notion of reliability 
in which the standard for acceptable 
measurement is the correct classification 
of those above or below the median 75% 
of the time (p. 8-9). With this method of 
assessing the measure, the classification 
percentage is of course compared to 4 
base rate of 50% correct classification, 50 
that the measure falls “halfway between 
total ignorance and total knowledge” (p. 
9). Viewed in this manner, the achieve- 
ment measure is delineating two equiva- 
lence classes of degree of need achieve- 
ment, and the reliability of the measure is 
determined on how well the equivalence 
classes can be reobtained on subsequent 
Scoring. Although a weaker requirement 
than the more conventional rank order- 
based method of assessing reliability, the 
above or below median method may be 
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justifiable on the grounds that most 
studies on need achievement use the 
median split to form comparison groups, 
and consequently do not require a fine- 
grain measuring instrument. 

The present study meets to some 
extent the requirements of conventional 
psychometric methodology as well as 
using projective stimuli upon which the 
literature on achievement motivation is 
based, The two dimensional solution is 
robust, showing a high correlation of 
actual and predicted subject similarity 
data, and high correlation of stimulus 
projections on the dimensions across two 
subsamples. In addition, subjects showed 
high test-retest reliability in similarity 
rankings. The scoring of the need for 
achievement also met the requirements of 
at least 75% correct classification of 
subjects as above or below the median 
(83% correctly classified), The results 
show that a significant majority of those 
high on need achievement аге weighting 
the affect dimension more in making 
their judgments, and those low on 
achievement, the person dimension; sub- 
jects appear to be making a dichotomous 
choice in determining how they view the 
stimuli, and the dichotomy is highly 
related to imagery-measured need for 
achievement. The dichotomous aspect of 
the choice is somewhat analogous to 
Entwistle's (1972) suggestion that the 
imagery scoring of stories is equivalent to 
the dichotomous choice of whether or 
not the story contains Achievement 
Imagery. Goff and Uleman (1973) suggest 
a method for scoring the need for 
achievement which uses some of these 
aspects, in that judges evaluate stories for 
need achievement in a paired-comparison 
paradigm, their choice being simply to say, 
for each pair, which shows more achieve- 
ment motivation. 

The success of the TAT dimensions in 
discriminating subjects on need for 
achievement, compared with the success 
of the Rorschach dimensions, is worth 
comment. The high rank order correla- 
tions of the Rorschach dimensions con- 
tained in the present study with those 
reported by Wainer et al. (1976) show the 
ability of structure to be replicated and 
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suggest the comparability of the method- 
ologies of the two studies. However, the 
inability of the Rorschach dimensions to 
discriminate the subjects on level of 
achievement motivation suggests that not 
any set of ambiguous stimuli, but rather 
those with qualities of the TAT, are 
necessary for discrimination. Although 
there was no overlap between the TAT 
pictures used for assessing achievement 
motivation and those presented in the 
similarity task, subjects reacted to the 
two sets in a correlated manner. The most 
obvious difference between the TAT and 
Rorschach stimuli is the presence of 
people in various poses and situations, 
and it is possible that the use of similarity 
dimensions of other stimuli which por- 
tray people may also show ability to 
discriminate subjects on TAT-measured 
need for achievement, especially, as sug- 
gested above, if the pictures also contain 
express affect differences, 

A somewhat surprising finding is that 
use of the TAT similarity dimensions 
discriminated high and low n-Ach scorers 
equally well for males and females; al- 
though the bulk of work on the achieve- 
ment motive is done with males, the 
present study found that sex did not 
moderate the relationship between 
dimension use and the imagery-based 
measure of achievement motivation. An 
initial reason that males have been used in 
the study of achievement motivation was 
that females did not show imagery 
changes from the “neutral” to the 

aroused" conditions under which the 
scoring of need achievement 


standardized. (McClelland et al., 1953; 
Veroff, Wilcox, & Atkinson, 1953), 


Rather, female subjects showed the 

degree of achievement imagery саве 
both conditions, an amount comparable 
to that shown for the males only in the 
"arousal" condition, More recent work 
(e.g., Alper, 1974; Alper & Greenberger, 
1967; Lesser, Krawitz, & Packard, 1963: 
Veroff, Feld, & Crockett, 1966) has 
found that the evocation of achievement 
imagery is a function of the lype of 
pictures used as stimuli. The finding in 
the present study that high need achievers 
of both sexes respond to the emotional 
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aspect of the stimuli suggests that aff 
may be a common dimension in 
different pictures used to evoke ас! 
ment imagery in males and females. 
suggestion would require further stud 
As a final note, the present мог 
echo the conclusions of Wainer et 
(1976) of the possible usefulness 0) 
method such as this as a measuring device 
for the need for achievement. Altho 
much of the richness of the classic 
sure of need for achievement would: 
lost, the INDSCAL decomposition 
similarity matrices shows some of 
qualities of standard psychometric di 
vices while retaining some of the subj 
tive, individualized aspect of the proj 
tive test. In addition, a number of 
subjects, questioned informally after 
session, were able to describe what 
mensional decision rule they were us 
to rate the pictures for similarity, ЇЙ 
terms that approximated the interpret 
tion of the dimensions suggested here, lm 
order to clarify the relationship betwe 
the n-Ach TAT cards, and those used 
the similarity measure, all should 
presented for similarity judgments wi 
out the additional administration of story 
protocols to avoid the test-retest difficul 
ties of seeing the same stimuli twice. 
Although the findings of the present 
study do not in themselves warrant 
change to a similarity based measure 
achievement motivation, the results d 
suggestive of a practical, simple method: 
for measuring n-Ach. To use this method, 
one should administer the eight TAT 
stimuli for similarity judgments, input (0. 
INDSCAL, compare the stimulus dimen 
sions to those presented here, and, if they 
were comparable, use the discriminant 
functions for classification. Since many 
of the “misses” fall close to the discrimi- 
nant line, subjects could be excluded if 
they fell within a "confidence band’ 
around the line. However, although this 
method is relatively simple, it is st 
experimental and would need refinement 
and extension before it could be us 
with any confidence. In general, though, 
the consistency of the present findings 
Suggest the usefulness of similarity based 1 
measures of projective tests. ' 


RICHARD E. VESTEWIG апа CAROL A. PARADISE 
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Summary: A 32-item multiple choice test, When I Was Born, was designed to measure 
adolescents’ perceptions of parental reactions at the time of their births. A total of 372 sub- 
jects, ages 11 through 20 years, were administered the test. The population included 140 
physically normal subjects, 97 adolescents with acquired physical problems, and 135 E 
jects with congenital physical anomalies. Factor analyses of test data using 100 normal sub: ^ 
jects as the criterion population identified four factors: Parental Emotion, Parental Appre- 
hension, Parental Pride, and Parental Nurturance. On all four factors, normal subjects had: 
the highest scores, and subjects with congenital anomalies had the lowest scores, The find- 
ings suggest that the test measures both adolescents’ projected feelings about parental те“ 


actions at their birth and the current impact of а physical problem on the child. 


The birth of a child has an effect on 
family life, frequently eliciting both posi- 
live and negative feelings. If the child is 
born with a defect, negative feelings 
predominate (Blattner, 1964; Tisza & 
Gumpertz, 1962) and family disintegra- 
tion may be involved (Farber, 1960: 
Farber & Jenne, 1963; Winick, 1967). 
Intense shock-like reactions may be short- 
lived, giving way to more adaptive coping 
mechanisms with irfvolyement in child. 
care regimes (Clifford & Crocker, 1971; 
Slutsky, 1969; Spriesterbach, 1973; Clif- 
ford, Note 1; Koch-Schulte, Note 2). 
Emphasis is placed Upon reactions to the 
birth of a child, for it is assumed that 
many of these initial reactions continue 
for long periods of time and are trans- 
mitted to the child (Boles, 1959; Farber, 
1960; Norval, Larson & Parshall, Note 3). 

The presence of a defect, whether it is 
acquired or congenital in origin, has an 
effect on the person with the defect 
(Macgregor, 1974; McDaniel, 1976; Goff- 
man, 1963). Experiences related to the 
“expression of family members’ attitudes 
and feelings, reactions of friends and 
Strangers, and the meanings the person 
associates with diagnosis, evaluation, and 
treatment have cumulative effects on the 
affected individual, Similarly, the physic- 
ally intact child has a realm of inter- 
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personal experiences, both with fa 
members and others, which have an effect 
on him. These effects may be reflected in 
the child's perception of parental accept 
ance of him at birth. ч 
The recollection of what happened at 
one's birth is based upon the informati 
made available about the event, phanta 
sies, and current experiences with par 
ents. Assessment relies upon the child's 
projected and/or imagined respons 
since recall of the experience is una 
able to the child. Based on this rationale, 
the When I Was Born Test was construi 
ted (Clifford, 1969; Clifford & Bentz 
Note 4) and used with clinical samples 
(Clifford, 1968, 1969, 1971a, 192100 
Brantley & Clifford, Note 5). 4 
This report includes preliminary datd 
on internal structure, reliability, ane 
validity of the test. The following criteria 
were chosen to evaluate the When I Wasi 
Born Test: A 
1. The test should be appropriate fof 
both individual and group admin 
tration. N. 
- The test should be ођјесиме 
scored in order to eliminate ques 
tions of reliability in scoring 0l 
interpretation. 
3. The internal structure of the test 
determined by factor analy А 
Should be similar across differen 
populations for construct vali 
4. Test-retest reliability should be р 
to insure the traits being measg 
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are relatively stable rather than 
transitory in nature. 

5, Test scores should correlate moder- 
ately, in a positive direction, with 
other measures of self-concept. 

6. Scores obtained from different 
populations should discriminate 
among them in a predictable 
manner. 


Method 


When I Was Born was designed for use 
with adolescents to measure their projec- 
led perceptions of parental reactions at 
the time of birth. In its present form, the 
test contains 16 pairs of items in a 
multiple choice format, one of each pair 
of items referring to mother, the other to 
father. For example, the first item is 
presented as follows: 

1. When I was born My mother was very happy. 
VERY MAYBE MAYBE VERY 
UNTRUE UNTRUE TRUE TRUE 

Each response was assigned a value of one 

to four, with the highest value indicating 

the most positive response. 

Subjects 
A total of 372 subjects were adminis- 

tered the test. The sample included male 

and female adolescents ranging in age 
between 11 and 20 years. Responses were 
obtained from adolescents with congeni- 

ftal (л = 135) and acquired (n = 97) 

anomalies, as well as a normal sample (л = 

140), The congenital sample was com- 

posed of 81 males and 54 females, the 

acquired sample had 61 males and 36 

females, and the normal sample had 60 

males and 80 females. Congenital ano- 

malies included cleft lip/palate, cranio- 
facial, and orthopedic problems. Ac- 

i quired anomalies included obesity and 

asthma. The subjects were drawn from 

diverse socioeconomic and racial back- 
grounds. The test was given both indi- 
vidually and in groups. For a small sample 

ОЁ normal subjects (л = 29), the test was 

readministered across an average interval 

of 9.8 months. 

Validity Measures 

| Three instruments were used to evalu- 

Ѓ ate the validity of the test. The Self- 
Description and Self-Ratings Scales were 
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adopted from previous work (Dickey, 
1961; Clifford & Clifford, 1967). The 
two scales were submitted to factor 
analyses and three factors emerged. One 
factor contained items relating to self- 
competence, a second factor reflected 
feelings of self-doubt, and a third factor 
indicated self-esteem. The Self-Satisfac- 
tion Scale was based on the Self-Cathexis 
Scale of Secord and Jourard (1953) and 
adapted for younger children (Clifford, 
1971b). Scoring was based on four fac- 
tors derived through factor analysis. The 
first factor contained items relating to 
dreams, thoughts, and conscience and was 
called the thoughtful self. The second 
factor included items reflecting the cogni- 
tive self. The third factor suggested an 
awareness of self, and the fourth factor 
related to popularity. Factor scores for all 
three measures (Self-Description Scale, 
Self-Rating Scale, and Self-Satisfaction 
Scale) were mean scores obtained by 
summing the scores of each item in the 
factor and dividing by the number of 
items. 


Results 


When I Was Born data from 100 
normal adolescents were factor analyzed 
using а principal component analysis with 
a varimax rotation. Four factors emerged. 
The ‘content of Factor 1 (Parental Emo- 
tion), using 16 items, reflected percep- 
tions of parental feelings, Factor 2 
(Parental Apprehension) contained 10 
items involving parental concern and 
apprehension. Parental pride and desire to 
exhibit the baby as measured by four 
items were reflected in Factor 3 (Parental 
Pride), while Factor 4 (Parental Nurtur- 
ance) involved eight items concerning 
parental feelings about child-care and 
nurturance. 

Replication of these factors was ob- 
tained using 79 adolescents with a variety 
of physical anomalies. Factor 1 was dupli- 
cated with the exception of two items. 
The second factor contained items found 
in Factor 3 of the normal adolescents. 
The third factor was composed of items 
relating to Parental Apprehension (Factor 
2). The fourth factor had high loadings 
on five of the eight items found on the 
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Table 1 


Correlations of When I Was Born Test Factors and 
Other Self-Concept Factor Scores 
(n= 100) 


When I Was В 


When I Was Born Scores 


Pe те Factor 1 Factor 2 | Factor 3 Factor 4 
Emotion |Арргеһепѕіоп Pride Nurturance _ 

Self-Satisfaction 

F1 Thoughtful .236* 131 189 

F2 Cognitive .263** 025 Д 

ЕЗ Aware 107 .206% 238* ШШ 

F4 Popular .103 .007 035 
Self-Rating 

Fl Competence 

F2 Doubt 


F3 Esteem 


*p«.05 
** p < 01 


Parental Nurturance factor. Because of 
the relatively small numbers of subjects 
involved in both factors analyses, the 
similarity of results is particularly impres- 
sive (Nunnally, 1967). Although the 
second and third factors were reversed for 
the physical anomaly population when 
compared to the normal Sample, the 
items contained in each factor were es- 
Sentially the same. 

Factor scores derived from the normal 
adolescent sample were used for all 
further analyses. The factor scores were 
mean scores obtained by summing the 
score of each item and dividing by the 
number of items. Test-retest reliability 
exceeded .95 for a small sample of 
normal subjects (n = 29) over an average 
interval of 9.8 months. 

Factors 1, 2, 3, and 4 correlated 
consistently in a positive manner with 
self-concept factors from the Self- 
Description and the Self-Satisfaction 


Scales for both normal adolescents and 
those with physical anomalies. The а 
of correlations was from — .01 (FE 
and Popularity) to .46 (Factor 4 А 
Self-Confidence) for the 100 nor " 
adolescents, The results give support for | 
Convergent validity with other measures | 
of self-concept. E | 
To further evaluate When I Was € | 
the effects of age, sex, race, and soci 
economic status on the factor scores Were | 
explored. Using the total population (й 
372), subjects were divided into yous” 1 
(11-14. years, n = 252, and older (15-20 | 
years, n = 120) age groups. Analysis OF 
Variance examined age by sex effects. A 
was significant (p < .01) оп оле facto | 
older subjects had significantly higher 
scores on Parental Pride than уош | 
adolescents, Sex effects were in evident 
on two factors; girls had more positive 
scores (р < (05) on Parental Emotion an 
lower scores (p < .005) on Parentdl 


| 


Congenital 
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Table 2 
Means, Standard Deviations, and F Ratios for Factor Scores by Sample 


Sample 


Normal 


Acquired 


Normal 
Acquired 


Congenital 


Normal 


Acquired 
Congenital 


Normal 
Acquired 


Congenital 


Apprehension than boys. Socioeconomic 
differences (p < .01) were found, with 
lower socioeconomic status (SES) groups 
having lower scores on the first three 
factors. However, a sampling bias ap- 
peared, since subjects with physical ano- 
malies were more frequently lower class. 
Information about race was available for 
173 subjects (36 black, 137 white). 
Racial differences were found on the first 
three factors (p < .001), with blacks 
having lower scores. 


Analyses of variance were performed 
On each factor across the three groups 
(normal, acquired anomalies, and con- 


genital anomalies). The order of mean 
scores is highly significant for all four 
factors, as seen in Table 2. Normal 
subjects had the highest scores, and sub- 
jects with congenital anomalies had the 
lowest scores. 

Because of the sampling bias on SES, 
analyses of covariance were performed 
using SES as the covariate. The main 
effects of the three subject groups re- 
mained highly significant (p < .001), 
confirming that the presence or absence 
of a physical anomaly primarily accounts 
for differences in scores on each of the 
four factors rather than SES categoriza- 
tion. 
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Discussion 


The results suggest that the When I 
Was Born Test meets at least minimal 
requirements of reliability and validity. 
The internal structure of the test as 
determined by factor analysis was replic- 
able across different samples. Test-retest 
reliability was high for a small sample. 
Factor scores correlated in a consistent 
positive direction with other measures of 
self-concept. In addition, all four factors 
showed significant differences among 
three samples of adolescents in a predict- 
able manner. Normal adolescents had the 
highest scores and adolescents with con- 
genital physical anomalies had the lowest 
scores. 

The correlations with other self- 
concept scores suggest that When I Was 
Born is a measure of current impact of a 
physical problem on the child as well as a 
measure of the adolescents’ projected 
feelings about parental reactions, Age, 
sex, and race differences reported are in a 
predictable direction and appear to be 
consistent with previous findings in the 
area of self-concept, 

When I Was Born shows promise be- 
cause of its sensitivity to differences 
among normal and clinical groups. Ques- 
tions concerning reliability, validity, and 
predictive value with other populations 
need to be answered, The test is currently 
under revision, and further explorations 
are being undertaken. The authors feel 
that sufficient data have been collected to 


allow use of the present version for 
research purposes, 
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Summary: Interpersonal dependency refers to a complex of thoughts, beliefs, feelings, and 


behaviors revolving around needs to associate closely with valued other people, Its 
conceptual sources include the psychoanalytic theory of object relations, social learning 
theories of dependency, and the ethological theory of attachment. A review of existing 
self-report inventories revealed none that adequately assessed interpersonal dependency. А 
new 48-item self-report inventory which assesses interpersonal dependency in adults was 
developed, using а sample of 220 normals and 180 psychiatric patients. It was 
crosevalidated on two additional samples. Three components of interpersonal dependency 
emerged: emotional reliance on another person, lack of social self-confidence, and assertion 
of autonomy, The relationship of © components with normals and patients Was - 
discussed, as well as with the concepts of attachment and dependency. 


Interpersonal di is а person- 
ality concept of considerable clinical rele- 
Vance, An excess of interpersonal depen- 

has been d nad implicated in the 
and r emotional disorders 
1972; Fenichel, ае 


feelings, and 
revolve around the need 
closely with, interact with, 


у ts concern 
One's relationships with 
to the 


personal closeness, for example, by 

pleasant, a ths, Fequesting advice, or 
helping others. This complex of thoughts, 
beliefs, feelings, and behaviors is an ele. 


ment in normal adult personality strue 
ture and is not in and of itself pathologh 
cal 


There are three sources of the concept 
of interpersonal dependency as herein 
formulated: (a) the — psychoanalyti¢ 
theory of object relations, (b) social 
learning theories of dependency, and (9 
the ethological theory of attachment 
Psychoanalysis emphasizes the attainment 
of instinctual aims through interaction 
with social objects such as the mothet 
(Freud, 1938). Social learning theoriet 
(Dollard & Miller, 1950; Gewirtz, 196% 
Whiting, 1944) consider dependency 19 
be а learned drive, that is, one acquired i! 
experience rather than being instinct 
in the organism. More specifically, дере” 
dency refers to a class of behaviors 
stemming from the infant's initial relíanct 
on the mother; subsequently ! 

ed behaviors generalize to inet 
en relations in general. In etholog" 
cory the concept of айас | 
(Bowlby, 1969) has беп ргорозей | 
refer 10 the affectional bond that on 


mon (or animal) forms to another 
specific individual (also see Ainsworth, 
1972). This bond is manifested by behavi- 
ors fostering proximity to and contact 
with the love object and by behavioral 
disruptions if separation occurs (Cairns, 
1972). 

These three sources (psychoanalytic, 
social learning, and ethological) 
certain elements, but are far from identi- 
cal. The psychoanalytic viewpoint empha- 
sizes intrapsychic mechanisms, both moti- 
yational and cognitive. Social learning is 
much less concerned with inner events. 
Also, from the standpoint of social learn- 
ing theory, dependency relations are con- 
lingent upon reinforcements and there- 
fore may vary over time and situation. 
The ethological approach blends both 
intrapsychic and behavioral aspects. At- 
fachments are intrapsychic, but lead to 
quite specific behavioral manifestations. 
Attachments are enduring and specific. 

Despite the theoretical and clinical 
relevance of the concept of interpersonal 
dependency, only a few self-report mea- 
sures for its assessment appear to exist, 
One early scale was that of Navran 
(1954), who developed a 57-item MMPI 
index for dependency. Other inventories, 
such as the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (Edwards, 1959), the Inter- 
ё personal cklist (LaForge '& Suczek, 
| 1955) and the California Psychological 
Inventory (Gough, 1969) contain scales 
that assess either dependency or related 
| Concepts, such as ыр А docility, 

succorance, and dominance. Perhaps the 
most directly relevant of the devices 
examined was the High Lands Depend- 
ency Questionnaire (Berg, 1974; Berg, 
McGuire, & Whelan, 1973) although its 
Use is restricted to school-age subjects. It 
is scored for proximity- and affection- 
зета behaviors (“person oriented") 
and for help-seeking behaviors (“task 
Oriented"). The possibility that depend- 
епсу should be assessed by subscales for 
different internal themes should also be 
Noted. Zuckerman (1958; Zuckerman & 
Eisen, 1962; Zuckerman, Levitt, & Lubin, 
1961), for example, suggested four such 
Components: (a) independence-depend- 
ence, (b) dominance-abasement, (С) 
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autonomy-deference, and (d) зиссогапсе, 


Method 


None of the measures mentioned in 
the previous section, nor any of the 
others that were reviewed, dealt with the 
dependency concept in the way in which 
we have formulated it. Also, some of the 
scales had serious problems in regard to 

зе sets and reliability, We therefore 
attempted the deve! t of a new 
measure that would closer to our 
theoretical perspectives and that would 
also be as free as possible from artifactual 
correlation with social desirability, sex, 
and general maladjustment, 

For this purpose 98 items were written 
by the authors, or taken in modified 
wording and form from previously exist- 
ing tests, A subjective grouping of the 
items into 19 categories insured adequate 
range and coverage in the initial pool. To 
allow for intensity of feeling or convic- 

of respondents, a four- 
step weighting was adopted; that is, re- 

ns to е requested 
оп a scale going from 
of me," doug “quite 
me" and “so t characteristic of 
me," down to "not characteristic of те," 
For items ех independence, scor- 
ing values of 1-234 were assigned, 
whereas for items expressing dependence, 
the values were 4-3-2-1. 


Subjects 

A Lene inventory containing 
these 98 items was administered to two 
research samples. Sample 1 was composed 
of 88 college males and 132 college 
females, with a mean age of 24 and 
predominantly Caucasian identity. 
Sample 2 consisted of 180 psychiatric 
patients. (76 males, 104 females), of 
various diagnoses. Average age was 34, 
and most were of Caucasian identity. 
Approximately 70 percent had attended 
one or more years of college, 55% were 
single, 23% married, and 22% divorced. 


Procedure 

In addition to the preliminary inven- 
tory, the following control or comparison 
tests were administered: the depression, 
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anxiety, and interpersonal sensitivity 
scales of the Symptom Check List 
(SCL-90) (Derogatis, Lipman, & Covi, 
1973); the general neuroticism scale of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
(Eysenck, 1962); and the 39-item MMPI 
social desirability scale (Edwards, 1953). 

On the college sample, subscale scores 
for the 19 clusters were obtained by 
summing the item weights; the 19 x 19 
matrix of correlations was then computed 
and factored by means of a principal 
component method with normal varimax 
rotation. Four factors emerged with 
eigenvalues of 1.0 or above, accounting 
for 55% of the total variance in the 
matrix. Because this solution was not as 
congruent with our theoretical perspec- 
tive as desired another factoring was 
carried out confining the analysis to three 
principal dimensions. This solution, ac- 
counting for 49% of the total variance in 
the matrix, was considered satisfactory 
and retained. A similar analysis for three 
factors was carried out on the sample of 
180 psychiatric patients, accounting for 
48%. 

The two samples were then combined, 
and the matrix of correlations for all 
98-item responses for the 400 subjects 
was factored using a principal component 
method. A normal varimax rotation was 
performed on the three factor solution. 

Factor scores on the three dimensions 
were computed for each of the 220 
students and then correlated with the 98 
items; item by factor score correlations 
were also computed for the sample of 


Table | 


Scales of the Interpersonal Dependency Inventory 


I. Emotional Reliance on Another Person 


3.1 do my best work when I know it 
will be appreciated. [A] 


6.1 believe people could do a lot more 
for me if they wanted to. [A] 


7. As a child, pleasing my parents was 
very important to me. [A] 


9, Disapproval by Someone I care about 
is very painful to me. [A] 
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180 patients. A third source of ini 
tion was furnished by the item 16 
from the factor analysis of the 98 
matrix of the combined sample ol 
subjects. The 98 items in each s 
were also correlated with the contr 
marker scales cited above. The item: 
then perused to determine which 
be retained for indexing the three 
torial dimensions, The criteria determin} 
ing choice, in decreasing order of i 
ance, were: (a) magnitude of corre 
with or loading on the designated [ай 
(b) low correlation with or loading on 
other two factors, (c) differentiatio 
mean values between patient and stud 
samples, (d) low correlation with 
social desirability scale, (е) low con 
lion with the anxiety scale, (f) m 
equivalence of mean values for male 
female subsamples, and (g) diversifical 
of content, to insure heterogeneity 
items within each subscale. 


Results 


The procedure just described led | 
the retention of 48 items. The 
suggested for each scale and the numb 
of items assigned to each were: f 
Emotional reliance on another perso 
18 items; (b) Lack of social self-co 
dence — 16 items; and (c) Assertion 
autonomy — 14 items. The items 
selves are given in Table 1, gro 
according to scale. Scoring of 4. 
indicated by the letter “A” (agreement 
and of 1-2-3-4 by “D” (disagreement). 

Scores on the three scales were 


12. The idea of losing a close friend 
terrifying to me. [A] E 
I would be completely lost if 1 didi 
have someone special. [A] 

I get upset when someone disco! 
mistake Гуе made. [A] 


I easily get discouraged when 1 401 
get what I need from others. [A] 


2. I must have one person who ЈУ 
Special to me. [A] 


15. 


16. 


15: 
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Ж Emotional Reliance (cont'd) 


26.l'm never happier than when people 
say Гуе done a good job. [A] 

29.1 need to have one person who puts 
me above all others. [A] 


33. I tend to imagine the worst if a loved 
one doesn't arrive when expected. 
[А] 

35.1 tend to expect too much from 
others. [A] 

40. Even if most people turned against 
me, | could still go on if someone I 
love stood by me. [A] 


43.1 think that most people don't realize 
how easily they can hurt me. [A] 

45. | have always had a terrible fear that 1 
will lose the love and support of 
people I desperately need. [A] 

47.1 would feel helpless if deserted by 
someone I love. [A] 


ll. Lack of Social Self-Confidence 
2. When I have a decision to make, I 
always ask for advice. [A] 
5.1 would rather be a follower than a 

leader. [A] 

10, 1 feel confident of my ability to deal 
with most of the personal problems I 
am likely to meet in life. [D] 

13. 1 am quick to agree with the opinions 
expressed by others [A] 

17. It is hard for me to ask someone for a 

favor. [A] 

.In an argument, I give in easily. [A] 
23, When I go to a party, 1 expect that 
the other people will like me. [D] 

27. 1t is hard for me to make up my mind 
about a TV show ог movie until I 
know what other people think. [A] 

30. In social situations I tend to be very 
self-conscious. [A] 


Table 1 (cont'd) 


32.1 have a lot of trouble making de- 
cisions by myself. [A] 

36. i Р: like to buy clothes by myself. 
A 

39. When I meet new people, I'm afraid 
that 1 won't do the right thing. [A] 


41.1 would rather stay free of involve- 
ments with others than to risk disap- 
pointments. [A] 

44,1 am very confident about my own 
judgment. [D] 

46,1 don't have what it takes to be à 
good leader. [A] 


III. Assertion of Autonomy 
1. I prefer to be by myself. [A] 
4. | can't stand being fussed over when I 
am sick. [A] 
8. I don't need other people to make me 
feel good. [A] 

11, I'm the only person I want to please. 
[А] 

14. 1 rely only on myself, [A] 

18. 1 hate it when people offer me sympa- 
thy. [A] 

21.1 don't need much from people. [A] 

25, When | am sick, | prefer that my 
friends leave me alone. [A] 

28.1 am willing to disregard other 
people's feelings in order to accomp- 
lish something that's important to 
me. [A] 

31. 1 don't need anyone. [A] 

34. Even when things go wrong | can get 
along without asking for help from 
my friends. [A] 

37. | tend to be a loner. [A] 

42.What people think of me doesn't 
affect how I feel. [A] 

48. What other people say doesn't bother 
me. [A] 
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Table 2 
Correlations Between the Three Scales and the Variables Indicated 
Lack of 
Social 
Self- 
Confidence 


Assertion 
of 
Autonomy 


Variables 


Age 
Education 
General Neuroticism (MPI) 
Social Desirability (EPPS) 
Anxiety (SCL) 


Й marker variables were only partially suce 

mA were ser TN and ike а [е coefficients Хе statistic 

+ Intercorrelai t, and large enough to ind 

ET scales were then MM. t og om variables uch as Маи јен 
e rar d Prid on Another Per- depression, anxiety, and the need 10 

m} Social Self-Confidence describe oneself in a favorable way are 
between Emotional Reliance on reflected to some extent in the scales fa 

pong а ое ал Амепюп of Auton- emotional reliance and lack of sock 

Socal and between Lack of self-confidence. The third scale (Assertio 

Self-Confidence of of Autonomy), however, is more or le 


free of any important relationship to t 
Correlations between the three scales seven variables indicated in Table 5, 


and social desirability Means iati 
д Я and standard deviations on thé 
nl КОКЕ. three scales for the patient and normal 
are — sex, are presented in Table 34 
the three 


b: 
Moo between the sexes 0 


Psychiatric patients scored sit 
01) higher on the scales 
Reliance on Another Ре 


these same two scales, our attempts to 
minimize relationships to the control or 
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Table 3 


7 Means and Standard Deviations on the Three Scales for the 
Developmental Cross-validating Samples 


Samples and Scales 


Normals, 
developmental sample 
a Emotional reliance on 18 
another person 
2. Lack of social self-confidence | 30.1 60 | 297 04 


3, Assertion of autonomy 316**| 64 | 294 


Psychiatric patients, 


developmental sample 
"1. Emotional reliance 10.2 
on another person " 


2. Lack of social self-confidence 


3. Assertion of autonomy 63 


Normals, 
crossvalidanting sample 
|, Emotional reliance 94 
on another person 
2. Lack of social self-confidence < е 


3. Assertion of autonomy 


Psychiatric patients, 
cross-validating sample 

1. Emotional reliance 

on another person 


2. Lack of social self-confidence 
3, Assertion of autonomy 


: normals, developmental samples, p < 01. 

b Qn e ды Ponts on normals, crossvalidating samples, p 

© mean higher for patients than normals, crossvalidating samples, p 
* mean higher than that for other sex, p < 05. 

** mean higher than that for other sex, p < .01. 
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son and Lack of Social Self-Confidence, 
but were insignificantly different on Asser- 
tion of Autonomy. On the cross-validating 
samples (to be described below) of 121 
normals and 66 patients the patients again 
scored significantly higher on Emotional 
Reliance on Another Person (р < .05) and 
Lack of Social Self-Confidence (p < .01), 
and the two groups were approximately 
the same on Assertion of Autonomy. 
Cross- Validation 
and Scale Consistency 
To obtain additional evidence on the 
validity of the measure, the inventory was 
administered to two new samples: nor- 
таз (n = 121) and psychiatric out- 
patients of mixed diagnoses (n = 66). The 
normals were obtained in a mailout in- 
quiry to residents of several small com- 
munities in California. There were 64 
males and 57 females in this group, with 
ages ranging from 16 to 85 (M = 41);64% 
had one or more years of college educa- 
tion. The patient sample included 19 
males and 47 females, with an average age 
of 31 (range 18-65), Marital status includ- 
ed 38% single, 45% married, 5% widowed, 
and 12% unreported by the subject, and 
42% had at least some college education, 
Correlations between Emotional Reli- 
ance on Another Person and Lack of 
Social Self-Confidence were 0.41 for the 
normal sample and 0,62 for the patient 
sample; between Emotional Reliance on 
Other Person and Assertion of Auton- 
omy the correlations were 0.10 and 0.18 
respectively; and between Lack of Social 
Self-Confidence and Assertion of Auton- 
omy the coefficients were 0,16 and 0,34 
respectively. Split-half reliabilities on the 
three scales for the normal sample were 
0.86, 0.76, and 0.84 respectively, and for 
the patient sample 0.85, 0.84, and 0.91, 
These results are quite similar to those 
obtained from the developmental samples, 
The consistency of the factor Structure 
was tested using FMATCH, a computer 
program which computes factorial invari- 
ance and coefficients of congruence 
(Derogatis, 1971). When applied to the 
two developmental samples, it yielded 
results revealing great similarity between 
the samples (i.e., the diagonals in each of 
the matrices of coefficients were all above 
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0.8, while the other coefficients we 
almost all below 0.25). 

The factor-to-scale relationship derive 
from the developmental samples W 
maintained іп the cross-validation: 
samples. This was investigated by subject 
ing the 48 x 48 matrices of item сопе, 
tions for each of the two cross-va 
tional samples to a principal сотропей 
factor analysis and normal varimax хой 
tion of the three factor solution. Usin 
the magnitude of item factor Іоайй 
the criterion for factor assignment, 4. 
48 items were correctly assigned in the 
normal sample, and 40 of 48 in Й 
patient sample. 

The crosssample consistency of 
factor structure and cross-validation of 
the factor-to-scale relationship provide: 
Strong evidence that the scale compo: 
sition represents a stable phenomenon, 


Discussion 


As indicated above, we view inter 
personal dependency as a complex of 
thoughts, beliefs, feelings, and behavioi 
affecting one’s relationships to valued 
other people. The assessment device pre 
sented in this paper has attempted ta 
scale three major psychometric compo= 
nents of this complex. An effort to li ч 
these three scales to the basic theoretical 
formulation is therefore needed. я 

If we return to the three theoretical’ | 
Sources of interpersonal dependency (i.e 
psychoanalysis, social learning, and етћо 
ogy), two different concepts emerge asi 
important — attachment and dependency. 
The attachment bond is enduring and. 
specific to a single individual, and is | 
associated with strong emotions. In con- 
trast, dependency refers to that class of 
ehaviors stimulating general help, ap- 
proval, and attention. Such behaviors ale 
Very sensitive to differences in response, 
may easily be transferred from one indi- 
vidual to another, and are more often 
evident during childhood. (Ainsworth, 
1972; Sears, 1972), 

The concepts of attachment and de 
pendency have evolved from the study of 
animals and human infants. Relatively | 
little has been written about how these q 
qualities relate to the personality of the 
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adult. This inventory represents one em- 
pirical approach to this issue. We find it 
of particular interest, then, to discover 
how each of the three empirically-derived 
scales relate to aspects of attachment and 
dependency. 

The scale, Emotional Reliance on 
Another Person, reflects the notions of 
attachment and dependency in nearly 
equal proportions. Attachment-related 
items in this scale express a wish for 
contact with and emotional support from 
specific other persons, as well as express- 
ing a dread of loss of that person. 
Dependency-related items involve a gen- 
eral wish for approval and attention from 
others, 

The second scale, Lack of Social Self- 
Confidence, is reflective of the notion of 
dependency almost exclusively. Its items 
express wishes for help in decision- 
making, in social situations, and in taking 
initiative. 

In contrast to the first two scales, the 
items in Assertion of Autonomy tend to 
deny either dependency or attachment. 
They assert preferences for being alone, 
and for independent behavior. They also 
express the conviction that the subject's 
self-esteem does not depend on the approv- 
al of others. 

In each of the three scales, the posi- 
tion of the self in relation to others 
differs. Emotional Reliance on Another 
Person assesses the degree and intensity 
of a relationship to a single other person. 
Lack of Social Self-Confidence addresses 
the individual's relationship to people in 
general. Assertion of Autonomy addresses 
the degree to which an individual is 
indifferent to or independent of the 
evaluations of others, 

The final topic to be discussed con- 
cerns the proposed usage of the measure. 
It is our view that the three scales should 
be separately scored and reported, but 
that a fourth overall or total score should 
also be utilized. Interpersonal depend- 
tncy, as we conceptualize it, should 
involve emotional attachment to others, 
doubts about one's own capacity to 
function independently in designated 
с Situations, and finally an element of 
Tepression or denial in regard to the 
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extent of one's dependency on others. 
What this suggests, obviously, is a summa- 
tive combination of scores on the three 
scales. 

At this time, however, the value of 
weighting the three scales is unclear. An 
ideal solution to this issue would involve 
à discriminant analysis of subsamples 
separated according to level of depend- 
ency, from which optimum psychometric 
weights for the three scales would be 
derived. An approximation to this ideal 
was attempted by assuming that the 
psychiatric samples in our study were on 
the whole more dependent than the 
normal samples. By setting dummy 
criterion weights of 1 and 2 for the 
normals and 3 and 4 for the patients 
(based on their level of psychopath- 
ology), a regression combination of the 
three scales was evolved. This generated 
the following scoring algorithm: inter- 
personal dependency = + 3 x scale 1 + 1 x 
scale 2 + | x scale 3 (based on regression 
coefficients of 0.059, 0.020, and 0,019 
respectively). To obtain à total score for 
any person, using this equation, raw 
scores on each of the three scales are 
entered into the equation. It should be 
emphasized that this procedure assumes a 
positive linear relationship between the 
level of dependency and that of psycho- 
pathology. This assumption requires em- 
pirical verification. 

When this equation was employed to 
derive total scores for our subjects, the 
following means and standard deviations 
were obtained for the developmental 
samples: (a) normal males (n = 88), М = 
176.3, SD = 25.3; (b) normal females (п = 
132), M = 1782, SD = 24.6; (c) male 
psychiatric patients. (п = 76), M = 209.9, 
SD = 32.1; and (d) female psychiatric 
patients (n = 104), M = 210.3, SD = 34.6. 
Both male and female psychiatric patients 
score significantly (p < .01) higher than 
male and female normals, but sex differ- 
ences within the two groups are insignifi- 
cant. The present authors intend to seek 
criterion subsamples rated for inter- 
personal dependency. When these samples 
are available, an optimum set of weights 
will be developed for combining the three 
scales into a total score. Until these new 
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data become available, a total score can be 
obtained by means of the raw score 
weights given in the previous paragraph. 

In addition to developing an appropri- 
ate procedure for summing the three 
scales into a total score, nontest valida- 
tional data are needed, It is reassuring 
that two of three scales differentiate 
between psychiatric patients and normals, 
given the role that dependency is 
hypothesized to play in psychopathology. 
Other nontest data are also required, 
however, such as ratings of independence 
and autonomy, clinical case study of 
persons scoring very high or low on the 
scales or total, and longitudinal evidence 
that individuals scoring high on the total 
scale do in fact show a higher incidence 
of depression at follow-up. 
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A Comparison of the Bem Sex Role Inventory 
and the PRF ANDRO Scale 
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Summary: The Bem Sex Role Inventory and the PRF ANDRO Scales were administered 
to 158 (59 males, 99 females) undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course, Data analysis was carried out by examining the amount of agreement between the 
BSRI and the PRF ANDRO Scale in terms of assignment of sex-role outcome. When both 


sexes are combined, only 66 of 158 (42%) subjects fell in the same зех-гоје category. 


Bem (1975) has recently challenged 
the traditional assumption that psycho- 
logical health is related to the degree of 
sex-typing. Referring to research which 
shows that sex-typed children of both 
sexes have lower overall intelligence, 
lower spatial ability and lower creativity, 
she argues that traditional conceptualiz- 
ation of masculinity and femininity as a 
unipolar dimension restricts behavior. 
Bem proposes that we conceptualize and 
measure M-F as two independent dimen- 
sions of personality. When both dimen- 
sions are present within the same indi- 
vidual, his/her sex role is labelled an- 
drogynous, It is Bem's contention that 
androgynous individuals should be more 
effective in dealing with life stresses. 

Recent interest in the concept of 
psychological androgyny has led to the 
development of several instruments de- 
signed to measure this construct. An 
examination of the current literature indi- 
cates that most investigators are using 
either the Bem Sex Role Inventory 
(BSRI) (Bem, 1974, 1975; Bem & 
Lenney, 1976; Latorre, Endman, & Goss- 
man, 1976; Gaudreau, Note 1) or the 
PRF ANDRO Scale (Berzins, Note 2; 
Welling, Note 3; Wetter, Note 4; Woods, 
Note 5; Kelly & Worell, Note 6). 

The BSRI consists of 20 masculine, 
feminine, and neutral adjectives on which 
Subjects are asked to rate themselves on a 
7-point scale. The BSRI is scored by 
deriving a masculinity and femininity 
Score for each individual and comparing 
lhese scores with the median masculinity 
and femininity scores of the total group. 


Subjects scoring above both medians are 
categorized as “androgynous”; those who 
score above the masculinity median and 
below the femininity median as “mascu- 
line”; and those who score above the 
femininity median and below the mascu- 
linity median as “feminine”; and those 
who score below both medians as “undif- 
ferentiated”. 

The PRF ANDRO Scale is an attempt 
to measure masculinity, femininity, and 
androgyny, utilizing 63 items from Jack- 
son's Personality Research Form (PRF) 
(1967). It includes a 29-item masculinity 
subscale and a 27-item femininity sub- 
scale, The PRF ANDRO Scale is scored 
by deriving a masculinity and femininity 
score for each individual and comparing 
these scores with the median masculinity 
and femininity scores of the total group. 
Subjects scoring above both medians are 
categorized as “androgynous”; those who 
score above the masculinity median and 
below the femininity median as "mascu- 
line-typed"; those who score above the 
femininity median and below the mascu- 
linity median as “feminine-typed”; those 
who score below both medians as 
“indeterminate”. 

Berzins, Welling, and Wetter (Note 7) 
examined the convergent validity of these 
two instruments and reported correla- 
tions of .68 and .61 between the mascu- 
linity and femininity scales respectively. 
The correlation between the two methods 
of deriving an androgyny score was .75. 

This study is a further investigation of 
the relationship between the BSRI and 
PRF ANDRO Scale. Further research is 
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Comparison of Androgyny Scales 


Table 1 


Distribution of Sex Role Categories for 
BSRI and PRF ANDRO Scale for Males and Females 


Males 


Androgynous 


Androgynous 
Sex-typed 

Sex-Reversed 
Indeterminate 


Androgynous 
Sex-Typed 

Sex-Reversed 
Indeterminate 


needed because Bem (Bem & Watson, 
Note 8) has recently developed a new 
procedure for scoring the BSRI and be- 
cause the correlation analysis reported 
above does not provide information re- 
garding the frequency with which these 
two instruments would assign an indi- 
vidual to the same sex-role outcome. 


Method 


The BSRI and PRF ANDRO Scales 
were administered in counter-balanced 
order to 158 (59 males, 99 females) 
undergraduates enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology course. 

Data analysis was carried ош by exam- 
ining the correlations between the mascu- 
linity and femininity scales of the two 
instruments and by examining the 
amount of agreement between the BSRI 
and the PRF ANDRO Scale in terms of 
assignment of зех-тоје outcome. Each 
subject's BSRI score was assigned to one 
of four outcomes: (a) androgynous; (b) 


Sex-Typed 


Sex-Reversed | Indeterminate 


sex-typed; (c) sex-reversed; or (d) indeter- 
minate, It was then determined for each 
subject whether the PRF ANDRO Scale 
score fell in the same sex-role category. 


Results and Discussion 


The correlation between the compar- 
able masculinity scales was .65 Гог males 
and .62 for females. The correlation 
between the comparable femininity scales 
Was .57 for males and .55 for females. 
These correlations are significant (p < 
.05). and compare favorably with those 
reported by Berzins et al (Note 2). 

Table 1 presents the specific sex role 
outcomes on each scale for both sexes. 
For males, only 27 of 59 subjects (46%) 
Were assigned the same sex-role outcome. 
For females, the corresponding figures 
were 39 of 99 (39%). When both Sexes 
are combined, 66 of 158 (42%) subjects 
fell in the same sex-role category. — 

An examination of Table | indicates 
that the amount of agreement between 
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the two scales varied as a function of. 
sex-role outcome. For both sexes com- 
bined, there was 33% agreement for the 
androgynous category, 58% for the sex- 
typed category, 45% for the sex-reversed 
category and 33% for the indeterminate 
category. 

Such results indicated significant cor- 
relational correspondence between the 
BSRI and PRF ANDRO Scale. However, 
à decreasing correspondence between the 
two instruments was noted when analysis 
of the data was made from a more 
"practical" point of view, The reasons for 
the low correspondence between the two 
instruments is unclear at this time. Al- 
though the correlations between the mas- 
culinity and femininity scales are highly 
significant, the fact that the shared vari- 
ance for the masculinity scales is only 
38% and for the femininity scales 42% 
suggests that the two instruments are not 
conceptualizing masculinity and feminin- 
ity in the same way. Differences in item 
format may also contribute to the differ- 
ence reported in this study, It would 
appear that investigators using these two 
instruments and analyzing the results by 
looking at between group differences 
might come to very different conclusions 
depending upon which instrument was 
used, Whether these results stem from 
confusion about the construct of an- 
drogyny or from methodological differ- 
ences in measurement of the construct, 
care must be taken to clarify the diserep- 
ancies before conclusions can be drawn 
about the relationship of androgyny to 
other personality or behavioral character- 


‚ istics, 


Reference Notes 


1. Gaudreau, Р, Bem sex-role inventory valida- 
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Relationships Between the Test of 
Attentional and Interpersonal Style and Psychiatric Subclassification 


DIANE M. DePALMA and ROBERT M. NIDEFFER 
University of Rochester 


showed that: (a) psychiatric patients in comparison with normal controls described: 
themselves as more overloaded by external and internal stimuli and as less effective in 


poor premorbid schizophrenics; and (c) psychotics and neurotics described themselves а8 
more introverted and less pleasant in social encounters, while individuals diagnosed as 
character or personality disorders tended to be more extrovert ive. The results 
were compatible with past experimental work and clinical reports identifying attentional 
and interpersonal differences among psychiatric subgroups, 


Attentional processes play an impor- responded to fewer environmental cu 
tant role in determining how individuals ie., their attentional focus was narro 
respond to their environments, Effective The nature of the experimental tas! 
deployment of attention has been found determined the effect of arousal on ре 
to be a critical variable in a variety of formance: Performance suffered if 
performance and decision-making situ- broad attentional focus was required. 
ations (Nideffer, 1976a). Disturbances in E ion tl 
attention often lead to problems in daily , Considerable research on attention 
functioning. Attentional deficits have "VOlved schizophrenic populations (He 
been proposed for psychiatric groups brun, 1977). Attentional deficits һа 

imarily schizophrenics, on the basis of been inferred from schizophrenics’ diffe 
Ба experimental and clinical data "tal performance on reaction time, 8 
(McGhie, 1970; Salzinger, 1973; Shakow, —COnSlanCy, size estimation and auti 
1962; Shapiro, 1965; Silverman 1964). Kinesis tasks (Alumbaugh & Sweney, 

Purpose of the present investigation 1973: Chapman & McGhie, 1962; Kristof: 
was to determine whether attentional 11801, 1967). Shakow (1962) postulate 
difficulties distinguishing psychiatric Mat Sensitivity to situational distractors 
groups could also Be identified using а О! the one hand and the perseveration of 
self-report measure, the Test of Atten. ‘Ought processes (due to an inapproprie 
Попа! and Interpersonal Style (TAIS) ate internal focus) on the other were the 

Specific attentional characteristics Source of schizophrenics’ inappropriate ог 
have been hypothesized for various “layed response to stimuli. He proposed 
psychiatric groups. Shapiro (1965) used that patients were unable to maintain а 
the concept of attentional Style to ex- Major set, that is, a state of readiness to 
plain the neuroses, He postulated differ. 1©5РОП@ to incoming stimuli. Salzinger's 
*nt styles for the major subtypes, e.g. (1973) immediacy hypothesis stated that 

nie compulsives displayed a narrow Schizophrenics responded to immediate 
attentional focus while hysterics did not, 4nd not necessarily relevant stimuli. After 
Easterbrook (1959) noted that, when "Viewing the literature, Silverman (1964) 
emotionally aroused, neurotic subjects pier тсе attentional styles t 

Thé authors t 1Пегеп! schizophrenic sub; roups. P 
and the Rochester VA Ма VA Hos ma example, good premorbid schizophrenics 
ае cooperation and participation in this Were described as maximal scanners, ЕЯ 

responding to a large number of stimuli а! 


f 
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Table 1 
The Test of Attentional and Interpersonal Style Scales 
High scores on this scale are obtained 


The higher the score, the more individuale 


High scores indicate individuals see 


The higher the score the more mistakes 


The higher the score, the more effective indi- 


A high score on this scale indicates that the 
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(Broad external attentional focus): 
by individuals who describe themselves as being able to effectively integrate 
many external stimuli at one time. : 
ФЕТ (Overloaded by external stimuli): 
make mistakes because they become confused and overloaded with external stimuli. 
ВІТ ‘(Broad internal attentional focus): 
themselves as able to effectively integrate ideas and information from several 
different areas. They see themselves as analytical and philosophical, 
OIT (Overloaded by internal stimuli): 
individuals make because they confuse themselves by thinking about too many 
things at once. 
NAR (Narrow attentional focus): 
viduals see themselves with respect to being able to narrow their attention 
when they need to (e.g., to study or read a book). 
RED (Reduced attentional focus): 


INFP 


BCON 


сон 


individual makes mistakes because he narrows his attention too much, 


(Information processing): High псогогв tend to process a great deal of 
stimulus information. Their perceptual-cognitive worlds are busy. 
(Behavior control): A high score indicates the individual tends to be sono- 
what impulsive. In addition he has engaged in behavior that could be 
considered anti-social though not necessarily harmful. 

(Control scale): A high score indicates the individual is in control of 
most of the situations, interpersonal and otherwise, he finds himself in. 
It also means he attempts to gain control of situations, 

(Self-esteem): Тһе higher the score, the more highly the individual thinks 
of himself, 

(Physical orientation): A high score indicates the individual participates 
in andenjoys competitive athletics, 

A high score indicates the person has a tendency to ruminate 


OBS (Obsessive): 
and worry about one particular thing without any real resolution or 
movement, 

EXTR (Extroversion): А high score indicates the individual is warm, outgoing, 
needs to be with other people, is the life of the party. 

INTR (Introversion): A high score indicates the person likes to be alone, enjoys 
quiet thoughtful times, and avoids being the center of attention, 

IEX (Intellectual expression): A high score indicates the person expresses nis 
thoughts and idean to other people. 

NAE (Negative affective expression): A high score indicates the person expresses 
his anger and negative feelings to others, 

PAE — (lositive affective cxpression) t 


A high score indicates the person expresses 
his feclings of affection to others in both physical and verbal ways, 


one time, and poor premorbid nonpara- 
noids were described as minimal scanners. 

Given the relevance of attention to 
performance and/or psychiatric diagnosis, 
it would seem possible to predict behavior 
and/or psychiatric classification from at- 
tentional characteristics,  Nideffer 
(1976b) developed a self-report measure 
of several attentional and interpersonal 
characteristics which affect performance 
across a variety of situations. This mea- 
Sure, the Test of Attentional and Inter- 
personal Style (TAIS) consists of 17 


scales. (See Table 1 for scale descrip- 
tions.) The first six scales measure atten- 
tional dimensions such as integration of 
internal and external stimuli, overload 
from these stimuli, and the ability to 
narrow attentional focus effectively. The 
nine interpersonal scales measure behavi- 
oral, cognitive, and personality character- 
istics that are useful in predicting how a 

rson will act in interpersonal situations. 

ideffer (1976b) views these scales as 
moderator variables affecting the fre- 
quency and manner of expression of a 
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Table 2 


Breakdown of Subjects on the Basis of Psychiatric Diagnosis and Type of, 


Interpersonal Style vs Psychiatric Subclassification 


Treatment 
Day Out- M 
Classification Inpatient ^ Treatment patient ^ Total № 
Medical Controls 30 -- - 30 Г 
Psychiatrie Patients 33 36 9 Йй 
Psychotics 16 28 i i3 
Schizophrenic 13 2 4 
Paranoid 9 1 A 
Nonparanoid 1 13 3 i 
Catatonic 1 3 ex 5 
Affective 1 2 - e 
Good Premorbid y ИЛ 3 Bt 
Poor Premorbid 6 12 1 9 
Affective Psychoses 3 2 - 5 
Neurotics 4 6 5 15 
Personality Disorder 5 1 - 6 { 
Situational Adjustment 
Reaction 8 1 - 9 
Average Length of Psy- 
chiatric Treatment 
(in days) ш 872 734 
Range (in days) 3-40 4-4560 30-1350 
person's attentional style. For example, vidual's attentional and interpersonal 


the withdrawal characteristic of psy- 
chotics may be both a symptom and a 
Coping strategy for attentional overload. 
Overload, in turn, may decrease self- 
esteem and control in interpersonal situ- 
ations. 

The 17 TAIS scales contain a total of 
144 behaviorally oriented items describ- 
ing an individual's functioning in environ- 
mental situations, Subjects rate items for 
the frequency of their Occurrence on a 
5-point continuum ranging from “never” 
to “all the time." The scales were ration- 
ally developed and then refined using 
item-analysis. This procedure resulted in 
the identification of 17 conceptually 
independent scales: six measure attention- 
al abilities, two behavioral and cognitive 
controls, and nine describe interpersonal 
characteristics, The complete TAIS pro- 
file provides a description of an indi- 


Strengths and weaknesses. Separate norm: 
for men and women have been developed 
for college students, music students, 
policemen, and business oxen 
Nideffer (1976b) reports a number o 
Studies which show that the TAIS has 
good test-retest reliability as well as some 


construct and predictive validity. 


Although the TAIS has been звоно а 
be reasonably reliable and valid Msi 
nonpatient groups, it has not been use 
With a psychiatric population. The pres- 
ent study was designed to test whether а 
self-report measure of attentional charac- 
teristics, the TAIS, could differentiate 
between psychiatric and normal oup. 
Based on the literature discussed above, + 
Was hypothesized that: (a) pyc 
patients in comparison with normal СО! a 
trols would describe themselves as more 
Overloaded by external and intern 


stimuli, and as less effective in narrowing 
their attentional focus to task-relevant 
stimuli; (b) good premorbid schizo- 
phrenics would be more susceptible to 
overload from external stimuli and less 
able to narrow attentional focus than 
poor premorbid schizophrenics, and (c) 
paranoid schizophrenics would show 
more external overload than nonpara- 
noids. 


| Method 

Subjects 

| Two groups of male VA patients were 
included in the present study: 78 psychi- 
atric patients, and 30 short-term medical 
inpatients with no history of psychiatric 
treatment. All 108 patients were screened 
to insure that they were free of detect- 
able CNS impairment. Acutely disturbed 
psychiatric patients were not included 
since it was felt that they could not take 
the tests, Table 2 describes the patient 
samples by clinical diagnoses, treatment 
mode (inpatient, day treatment, out- 
patient), and length of hospital stay. 


Procedure 

Each week new patient admissions 
who met the screening criteria were in- 
vited to participate in the study. Typic- 
aly, three to five patients at a time 
agreed to cooperate; these patients were 
tested as a group. In contrast, all medical 
controls were tested individually at their 
bedsides. 

Patients were asked to complete the 
TAIS, the Social Desirability Scale 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964), and a person- 
al data form used to determine socio- 
economic status (Hollingshead, Note 1). 
Psychiatric diagnosis and current medica- 
tion information were obtained from 
patients’ charts. Psychiatric patients also 
answered a self-report measure of pre- 
Morbid adjustment (DeWolfe, 1966). 
Using Phillips (1953) rating scale scores, 
Schizophrenic patients were then classi- 
fied as good or poor premorbids. Control 
analyses including Social Desirability 
Scale score, socioeconomic status and 
Medication showed that these variables 
| d not significantly affect the results 
Presented below. 
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Results 

Tests of the first hypothesis concern- 
ing differences between major groupings 
of psychiatric patients and controls are 
shown in Table 3 and Figure I. Table 3 
summarizes the comparisons of mean 
scale scores on all 17 TAIS measures for 
patients and controls. As predicted, 
psychiatric patients described themselves 
as significantly more overloaded from 
both external and internal stimuli (OET, 
OIT), as more likely to make errors due 
to underinclusion (RED), and as process- 
ing less information from their environ- 
ments (INFP). On the interpersonal 
scales, they were lower in self-esteem 
(SES), more introverted (INT), and less 
expressive of positive affect (PAE). 

A stepwise descriminant analysis of 
variance was performed to examine how 
subgroups of psychiatric patients differed 
from each other and from controls, Sub- 

jects were separated into four groups: 
medical controls, psychotic, neurotic, and 
personality-situational disorders, Figure I 
graphically represents the relative 
positions of the four groups in a plane 
defined by the first two canonical variates 
(p < 05). The discriminant function 
which best accounted for the variance 
between groups included six variables: 
OET, OIT, BCON, P/O, EXT and PAE. 
The vectors in Figure I provide informa- 
tion as to how the groups differ according 
to the six TAIS variables, 

In line with the initial hypothesis, Fig- 
ure I shows that the psychotic and neurot- 
ic groups, compared to the control group, 
experienced more overload from external 
stimuli, while controls showed the least 
overload from internal stimuli. Along the 
interpersonal dimensions, the personality- 
situational group differed from the others 
in that its members considered themselves 
to be more impulsive. As might be expec- 
ted, the neurotic and control groups ten: 
ded to be more physically oriented, and 
extroversion was more characteristic of 
the control and the personality-situational 
groups than the others. Finally, expression 
of positive affect was higher in the control 
group and lower in the neurotic and psy- 

chotic groups. 

The final analyses test the second and 

third hypotheses regarding schizophrenic 
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FIGURE I 


Plot of Group Means on Canonical Variates With TAIS Varíable Vectors 
Projected Onto the Model 


PAE 


EXT 


Canonical Variable II 


от 


р/о 


агра ару пи ли и пи 


Canonical Variable I 


Scales 
1. BCON=Behavior control (impulsive „с Controls 
antisocial). 2Paychotics 
2. EXT* Extroversion, 3eNeurotics 
3. PAE* Expresses Positive Affect. 4ePersonality & 
4. Р/0= Physically Oriented (Athletic). Situational 
5. OET* Overloaded and confused by 
environmental stimuli, 
6. OIT= Overloaded and confused by 


internal thought processes. 


subgroups that have been found to differ 
on attentional tasks in past research. 
Table 4 presents £ test comparisons of 
schizophrenic patients separated on the 
basis of premorbid adjustment. As predic- 
ted, good premorbid patients tended to 
be more distracted, confused and over- 
loaded by external stimulation (OET) and 
less capable of effectively narrowing at- 
tention (NAR). There were no group 


differences in comparing the TAIS scale 
scores of paranoid vs. nonparanoid and 


nonaffective schizophrenics, 
Discussion 
Significant attentional differences be- 
tween psychiatric patients and controls 
are the study’s most striking findings. 
Psychiatric patients described themselves 
as overloaded and unable to voluntarily 


n 
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narrow their attentional focus, a datum 
that is entirely consistent with earlier 
demonstrations of poorer patient per- 
formance on attentional tasks demanding 
these skills (Alumbaugh & Sweney, 1973; 
Easterbrook, 1959; Kristofferson, 1967). 

Results of the discriminant analysis 
were also compatible with past experi- 
mental work indicating that interpersonal 
differences are associated with different 
psychiatric subgroups. Both psychotics 
and neurotics described themselves as 
more introverted and less pleasant in 
social encounters than normals and indi- 
viduals diagnosed as having personality 
disorders or situational adjustment reac- 
tions. Individuals diagnosed as character 
or personality disorders tended to be 
more extroverted and impulsive than 
other patient groups. 

In addition to differences among more 
general subclassifications of patients, 
TAIS differences were found between 
good and poor premorbid schizophrenics. 
The findings correspond to Silverman's 
(1964) description of these subgroups. 
Silverman considered poor premorbids to 
be minimal scanners of the external field, 
ie. to attend to fewer stimuli at one 
time. On the TAIS, this group showed 
less overload from external stimuli and 
more effective narrowing of focus. Good 
premorbids were described as maximal 
scanners and accordingly showed more 
overload and difficulty in narrowing at- 
tentional focus on the TAIS. 

The lack of significant differences in 
this study between the paranoid and 
nonparanoid schizophrenic subgroups 
may be due to confounds introduced by 
length of hospitalization, a variable found 
to be important by Silverman (1964). 
Unfortunately, it was impossible to ex- 
amine the effect of chronicity in this 
study due to the complex nature of the 
data, 

The results indicated that the TAIS 
can be used to discriminate between 
psychiatric and normal groups. In fact 
there is evidence to suggest that differ- 
ences much larger than those reported 
here might occur using a different control 
group. Anxiety has been shown to affect 
attentional processes, and it can be 
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assumed that hospitalized medical 
patients have higher anxiety levels than 
most other groups. Thus compared to 
other “normal” groups, medical inpatient 
controls may have TAIS scores more 
similar to those of psychiatric patients. 
To look at this more closely, a discrimi- 
nant analysis was performed using the 
TAIS scores of several different groups 
including the two from this study, As 
may be seen in Figure 11, medical in- 
patients tended to respond more like 
psychiatric patients than other groups. 
Thus the use of other "normal," non- 
hospitalized groups as controls may bet- 
ter illustrate attentional and interpersonal 
differences between psychiatric and non- 
psychiatric populations. The selection of 
future control groups will require more 
careful attention. 

This study has provided evidence for 
the discriminate validity of the TAIS 
using psychiatric groups. Subsequent re- 
search could be designed to validate the 
use of the instrument in making specific 
treatment recommendations, The TAIS 
has been used in this manner with non- 
psychiatric groups. Current research pro- 
jects include training programs for jail 
guards, business executives, athletes and 
emergency service personnel. The TAIS is 
used to identify stressful situations for 
these individuals and to examine how 
stress may affect their performance. 
Treatment and/or prevention programs 
are then designed to teach the individual 
how to anticipate stressful situations and 
to handle them effectively. Long-term 
follow-up and performance appraisals are 
planned, At the present time, evaluations 
have come from participants and their 
managers or supervisors. Without excep- 
tion, the responses have been enthusi- 
astic. 

Although additional data needs to be 
accumulated, it does appear that the 
TAIS profile can be used to identify an 
individual’s attentional and interpersonal 
characteristics, to predict his performance 
in a variety of situations, and to design 
appropriate interventions. It is this exten- 
sion of traditional diagnostic procedures 
to the selection and design of clinical 
interventions that has been viewed as 
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FIGURE 
Plot of Discriminant Anelysis of Psychiatric Patients and Subgroups of Normals (Males) 


critical to the future development of 
clinical psychology (Rotter, 1973), 
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1. Hollingshead, A. B. Two-factor index of 
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The Eysenck Personality Inventory 
Lie Scale — Some Further Australian Data 
MARGARET M. PRYKE and JULIET F. HARPER 
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Sydney, Australia d 


Summary: 


category of acceptable returns. 


Since its development from the Mauds- 
ley Personality Inventory, the EPI has 
been widely used.as a screening instru- 
ment. The test includes a lie scale which 
has been the subject of sparse and equivo- 
cal research results. Eysenck and Eysenck 
(1964) and Williams (1969) noted the 
paucity of documentation on the Z scale. 
Most reports on the EPI do not include 1, 
data. Kendall and Di Scipio (1968) re- 
ported that the recommended cut-off 
point results in the rejection of a large 
amount of the material when used with 
British psychiatric samples. Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1963) suggested that the tend- 
ency to have high / scores may in itself 
be an interesting personality trait. Kline 
(1967) contended that the L score is 
itself а personality variable rather than an 
extraneous factor to be eliminated. 

There has been intermittent Australian 
interest in the problem. Salas and 
Richardson (1968) reported that the L 
scale of the A and B forms of the EPI 
discriminate differentially. Used on an 
Army sample Form A classified approxi- 
mately four times as many subjects as 
unacceptable as did Form В. Koller and 
Castanos (1969) reported a 34.04% rate 
of unacceptable forms from student 
Nurses, using a score of 4 on Form A as 
the cut-off point. Williams (1969) ques- 
tioned the use of L data to select out 
unacceptable forms and suggested that L 
scores reflect a suppressive-facilitative 
continuum in relation to experience. 


Method 
The present paper reports L data from 
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The Не scale of the EPI has been the subject of sparse and equivocal results, Мо 
age-related effects on the L scale have been reported. The scale is widely used in Australia as” 
à screening instrument for entry into nursing schools. This study found significant: 
differences in L scale performance between young and mature female nurses. This difference: 
was demonstrated both in the higher frequency with which the mature group scored above | 
the cut-off point for acceptance, and in the higher Z scoring of this group even within the 


two samples of Australian nurses. The EPI 
is widely used as a screening instrument for 
selection of nursing recruits, but пол dali 
has been published. Given the large ан 
tion rate among nursing trainees — 40710 
60% in general hospitals, up to 80% im 
psychiatric hospitals (Breen et al., 1974 
Crossly et al., 1974) — some scrutiny off 
selection instruments and the data the} 
provide appears to be overdue. The genera 
tion gap is sometimes implicated as a faetol 
in the drop-out rate of trainee nurses 
(Mauksch, 1963). The authors have come 
pared young trainees and successful old el 
nurses on a number of personality variable 
(Pryke & Harper, 1977). The present paper 
reports L data from the two samples 
Bendig (1960) suggested that the tendency 
to give socially desirable responses @ 
personality items might increase with age 
Eysenck and Eysenck (1964) noted і 
significant trend for Neuroticism 
Extraversion to decline with age. 
age-related effects on the L scale have been 
reported. 


Subjects 5 
The subjects were 137 second-yeat 
female nurses undertaking a basic nursing 
course, and 127 female graduate ПШ 
undertaking a professional post basi 
diploma course. Mean age of the Ba 
Group (BG) was 19.27 years with a range 
of 18-21 years and of the Post Basie 
Group (РВС) was 35.65 with a range 0 
22-53 years. 


Procedure 1 
The Eysenck Personality Invento® 
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(Form B) was administered to the BG at 
the beginning of a series of psychology 
lectures at the commencement of their 
second year of training. The PBG was 
given the questionnaire in their first 
tutorial in psychology at the beginning of 
the post basic course. Subjects were asked 
not to reveal their identities, the only 
personal data obtained being age and type 
of diploma course being undertaken. 
Questionnaires were returned to the 
experimenters at the end of the lecture 
and/or tutorial. A score of 4 was used as 
the cut-off point for the L scale. 


Results 


1. А comparison of BG and РВС on 
the dichotomy accept/reject yielded xz 
6.9, p < OL. The rejection rate was 7.1% 
for the BG and 18.4% for the PBG. 

2. A comparison of L scoring of РВС 
and BG for those subjects whose scores 
placed them in the accept category (i.e. L 
score < 4) yielded 1 = 2.48, p < 05. А 
significant difference between L scale 
scoring of BG and PBG appears both in 
the higher frequency with which the PBG 
scored above the cut-off point for accept- 
ance, and in the higher Z scoring of the 
PBG even within the category of accept- 
able returns. 

3. A further analysis of the results of 
the PBG was made on the basis of the 
particular post basic course subjects were 
undertaking. No significant difference 
was obtained between the groups al- 
though the data were in the direction of 
high level of management in the profes- 
sion being associated with high L scoring. 
Diploma of Nurse Administration, 
Diploma of Community Health Nursing, 
and Diploma of Nurse Education candi- 
dates yielded 30%, 25% and 14% rejec- 
tion rates respectively. 


Discussion 


The results of the BG show a 7.1% 
rejection rate on Form B as compared with 
34.04% in a group of student nurses tested 
on Form A by Koller and Castanos (1969). 
This wide variation in acceptance rates 15 
consistent with the findings of Salas and 
Richardson (1968) and points up the 
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necessity for research on the L scale. The 
data reported here demonstrate that in 
addition to being associated with a lower 
rejection rate in the BG, the Z scale scoring 
on Form B was able to discriminate 
between the two groups along two dimen- 
sions, There was a significant difference 
between the BG and the PBG on the 
rejection criterion (ie. 4 or more L 
responses), and as well there was a signifi- 
cant difference between them within the 
acceptable category (ће. < 4 L responses). 
The BG lie less in both groupings. The two 
groups were significantly different on M 
and E which outcome is consistent with 

the age related decline reported in the 

handbook (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964), 

The scoring pattern on V and Æ in both 

groups was very similar to the English data 

quoted in the handbook (Pryke & Harper, 

1977). 

Dicken (1959) suggested that іп 
addition to deliberate faking to deceive 
the tester, L scoring may involve respond- 
ing in terms of an ideal self-concept 
rather than actual self, or in terms of an 
“honest” but uninsightful self-assessment, 
The personality structure of nurses has 
been the subject of considerable research 
(Dye, 1974; Krueger, 1972; Mauksch, 
1963; Menzies, 1970; Mitchell, 1974). 
The results concur in suggesting that 
nursing may attract students with strong 
succorance and dependency needs, whose 
personality structure facilitates adoption 
of socially structured role-oriented defen- 
sive strategies to cope with anxiety. A 
measure of anxiety revealed no significant 
differences between the basic and post 
basic groups. This result is open to the 
interpretation that the coping strategies 
employed were sufficient to contain in- 
creases in anxiety which might have been 
predicted in the РВС as a result of 

rowing professional — res nsibilities 
(Руке & Harper, 1977). The nurse's 
perception of her role appears to be an 
important variable to be taken into ac- 
count in personality research with nurses, 
It may be that in the present study the 
РВС, whose members had evidenced suc- 
cess in their profession, are further into 
the "role" and perhaps answer in terms of 
the role perception. The image of the 
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nurse may be what is projected in the 
established nurses' responses. 

Williams (1969) discussed the possi- 
bility that high L and Л scores in the 
young may reflect that they are still open 
to experience. The differential L scale 
scoring of the two groups in the present 
study may reflect different levels of 
socialization to the role of nurse. Williams 
(1969) questioned the traditional use of 
the scale to separate acceptable and non- 
acceptable forms. The present study 
found the scale also able to discriminate 
within the acceptable category. This adds 
support to Kline's (1967) view that L 
scoring is in itself a personality variable 
rather than an extraneous factor to be 
eliminated. 

There is clearly a need for further 
investigation of this widely used instru- 
ment in the face of continuing evidence 
of uncertainty about the interpretation of 
L scale behavior. 
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The Validity of Locus of Control Dimensions 
for Chicano Populations 


RAYMOND T. GARZA FREDERIC W, WIDLAK 


University of California, Riverside — "P4 _ Indiana University School of Nursing 


Summary: The multidimensional locus of control literature supported the tenability of five 
factorial dimensions: a) luck/fate, b) leadership/ success, c) academics, d) politics, and e) respect. 
Contending that the contradictory locus of control findingsinvolving Chicano populations may be 
due to methodological inadequacies, the purpose of the present study wasto empirically determine 
the appropriateness of the five categories for comparing Chicanoand Anglo populations, This was 
done by factor analyzing the responses of 203 Anglo and 244 Chicano undergraduates to Rotter’s 
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(1966) 1-Е scale separately, and then comparing the corresponding factor pairs by using Cliff's 
(1966) congruence procedure, The luck/ fate and leadership/ success factors show substantial 
invariance across the two samples, whereas the cultural equivalence of the remaining three factors 
is somewhat questionable. The findings are discussed in relation to current knowledge of cross- 
cultural differences between Anglo and Chicano populations, 


Whether anindividual perceives inter- 
nal or external control of his behavior 
could very well be influenced by the val- 
ues, perspectives, and socialization prac- 
tices of the culture in which he or she lives. 
In one of his recent articles, Rotter (1975) 
syggests that members of cultures with 
fatalistic proclivities could be expected 
to manifest a great deal of externalit in 
their locus of control orientation. It is 
therefore conceivable that some cultures 
foster the development of externality, 
while others promote greater internality. 
Several empirical investigations havein- 
deed shown cross-cultural differences in 
locus of control orientation (Parsons, 
Schneider, & Hanson, 1970; Reitz & 
Groff, 1972; Tin-Y22 Hsieh, Skyhut, & 
Lotsof, 1969). 

Fatalism and numerous other forms 
of passivity are cultural characteristics 
commonly attributed to Chicanos (e.g. 
Cabrera, 1964; Justin, 1970). Indeed, 
most ethnographic and anthropologi- 
cal accounts depict Chicanos as passive 
and controlled by the external forces of 
luck, fate, and chance. This stereotypic 
characterization is practically identical 
to that attributed to Mexican nationals. 
From hewis (1959) to Diaz-Guerrero ( 1967, 
1975), Mexicans have been consistently 
characterized by the traits of passivity 
and subjugation. ^ 

If fatalism and passivity are, indeed, 
salient characteristics of the Chicano cul- 
ture, it would be expected that Chicanos 
would manifest a greater external locus 


of control orientation than members of 
cultures without fatalistic, passive orien- 
tations (e.g., Anglos). Although it would 
seem tenable on the basis of most ethno- 
graphic and observational accounts, this 
contention has not received consistent 
support from empirical investigations 
comparing Chicanos and Anglos on lo- 
cus of control. Some researchers report 
greater externality їп Chicanos, while 
others report either no differences or grea- 
ter internality. Graves (1961) found that 
Anglo adolescents and adults feel grea- 
ter personal control than their Chicano 
counterparts. Using a sample of subjects 
who had spent years on the welfare rolls 
and who were virtually unemployable, 
Scott and Phelan (1969) reported that 
Blacks and Mexican-Americans were 
less internal than Anglos. On the other 
hand, Jessor, Graves, Hanson, and Jes- 
sor (1968) were not able to replicate the 
the findings reported by Graves (1961). These 
rescarchers found no differences between 
Chicano and Anglo adolescents, Using 
college students as subjects, and con- 
trolling for socioeconomic factors, Gar- 
za and Ames (1974) show that Chicanos 
arc actually more internal than Anglos. 
More interestingly, by breaking down 
Rotter's (1966) I-E scale into various fac- 
torial categories, Garza and Ames were 
able to show that Chicanosare lessexter- 
nal than Anglos in the luck/ fate and in- 
terpersonal respect dimensions of locus 
of control, reporting no differences Бе- 
tween the two groups on academics, pol- 
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itics, and leadership/ success. 

It is highly conceivable that the con- 
tradictory locus of control findings may 
be due to methodological inadequacies. 
Although some of the studies did employ 
instruments which have been subjected 
to appropriate validation and standardi- 
zation procedures, none have attemp- 
ted to test the cultural equivalence of the 
locus of control construct nor the validi- 
ty of the instruments for Chicano polula- 
tions. Triandis (1972) notes that it is me- 
thodologically indefensible to compare 
two cultural groups on variables which 
may not be culturallyequi valent. Hefur- 
ther notes that instruments validated in 
one culture are inappropriate for cross- 
cultural research unless substantial in- 
variance in the factorial structure can be 
demonstrated across cultures. The cross- 
cultural comparability of a personality 
instrument can be assessed. by examin- 
ing the factorial structure of the items in 
each population sample. This can be done 
by using the conguence procedure devel- 
oped by Cliff (1969). The coefficient of 
congruence gives an indication of theex- 
tent to which two independently genera- 
ted factors are similar (also see Cattell, 

1966, р. 196). Thus, it is quite feasible to 
examine the factorial equivalence of a 
personality instrument across groups. 
The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine the appropriateness of Rot- 
ter's (1966) locus ofcontrol scale for Chi- 
cano populations. If substantial similar- 
ity in the factor patterns of scores for the 
Chicano and Anglo groups could be dem- 
onstrated, then the Rotter scale would 
appear to be an appropriate instrument 
for comparing these two groups on locus 
of control. 

_ Several studies have attempted to iden- 
tify the number of factorial categories 
which comprise Rotter’s 23-item locus 
of control instrument (Collins, 1974: Mi- 
rels, 1970; Levenson, Note 1). Although 
not all researchers report the same num- 
ber of factorial dimensions, a consider- 
able consensus seems to suggest five gen- 
eral conceptual categories: а) beliefs con- 
cerning luck, fate, and chance; b) beliefs 
Concerning respect and world justice; c) 
beliefs concerning political matters; d) 
beliefs concerning academic fairness: 
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and e) beliefs concerning power, leader- 
ship, and success. These dimensions seem. 
quite similar to those conceptualized by 
Schneider and Parsons (1970), who found 
the five subscales useful in cross-cultural 
comparisons and predicting national 
stereotypes. Reitz and Groff (1972) used - 
the five subscales to compare American, 
Mexican, and Thai workers. Garza and 
Ames (1974, 1976) recently used the Schnei- 
der and Parsons categories in their com- 
parison of Chicano and Anglo college 
students. Since these five categories have 
been shown to be useful in cross-cultural” 
comparison, the research strategy of the 
present study was to empirically deter- 
mine the appropriateness of the catego- 
ries for comparing Anglo and Chicano 
populations. 


<< 


Method 


Rotter’s (1966) I—E scale was admin= 
istered to 203 Anglo and 244 Chicano ~ 
undergraduate college students enrolled 
in psychology and sociology classes at 
Texas A & I University. The Chicano 
subjects used in this study constitute а 
substantial bilingual and bicultural group 
from South Texas communities having 
large proportions of Chicano residents 
(above 50% in many instances). In terms 
of the typology proposed by Ramirez 
and Castaneda (1974), the Chicanos sub- 
jects would be considered Dualistic, al- 
though many of the cultural activities 
seem to differ substantially from both 
Anglo and Mexican traditions. 

The data from the Anglo and Chicano 
Subjects were factor-analyzed separately. 
In each case, the responses to the 23 sco 
I—E scale items were intercorrelated and, 
entering squared multiple correlations 
in the main diagonal, the principal-fac- 
tor method was used to extract the fac- 
tors from the resulting matrix. Kaisers 
(1958) Varimax technique was used 10 
rotate the components to an orthogona 
simple structure. To test the similarity 
of the factorial structure, Cliff’s (1966) 
congruence procedure was used to com- 
Pare the factor patterns of the Chicane 
and Anglo groups. This procedure yiel | 
an index (coefficient of congruence 
the similarity of the corresponding fat- 
tor pairs. The coefficient of congruent 
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(rc) gives an indication of the extent to 
which two independent generated fac- 
tors are similar (Cattell, 1966, p. 196). 
The obtained coefficients are generally 
evaluated subjectively since no statisti- 
cal test of significance is yet available. 
However, Evans (Note2) hassuggested a 
reasonable set of criteria for evaluating 
the congruencecoefficients. Coefficients 
in the .90s indicate "good" correspond- 
ence, coefficients in the.80s demonstrate 
"fair" correspondence, coefficients in 
the .70s show "poor" correspondence, 
and coefficients lower than .70 indicate 
virtually no correspondence between a 
pair of factors. The Evans (Note 2) cri- 
teria was used to evaluate the congruence 
coefficients obtained in the present study. 


Results and Discussion 


The factor analysis results implied strong 
construct validity for the five conceptu- 
ally-based factors. The anticipated fac- 
tors emerged in almost the same order 
for the Chicano and Anglo samples. In 
the case of the Chicano sample, Factor I 
(luck/fate) accounted for 12.5% of the 
variance, Factor II (leadership/success) 
for 7.2%, Factor III (academics) for 6.7%, 
Factor ТУ (politics) for 6.0%, and Factor 
V (respect) for 5.4%. In the case of the 
Anglo sample, Factor 1 (luck/ fate) ac- 
counted for 17.6% of the variance, Fac- 
tor 11 (academics) for 7.1%, Factor Ш 
(politics) for 6.6%, Factor IV (leader- 
ship/success) for 6.0%, and Factor V (re- 
spect) for 5.5%. Table 1 presents theitem 
loadings for the Chicano and Anglo sam- 
ples on the five factors. The numbering 
of the items is as presented by Rotter (1966) 
and the filler items are omitted. Please 
note that the alphabetical factor sequence 
does not represent the same order of fac- 
tor emergence for both samples. Thecor- 
responding factors are paired for clearer 
between-group comparisons. The coef- 
ficient of congruence for each factor pair 
are shown in the bottom row of Table 1. 

Items loading high on Factor A (luck/ 
fate) deal with the person’s tendency to 
attribute greater or lesser importance to 
personal effort and ability relative to luck 
fate, or chance influences on behavioral 
outcomes. Each item in this factor posesa 
statement affirming a subject’s control 
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over his/her own destiny against one 
which assigns control to external forces 
(e.g., “It is impossible for me to believe 
that chance or luck plays an important 
role in my life" versus “Many times I feel 
that I have little influence over the things 
that happen to me"). Items 9, 13, 15, 18, 
25, and 28 load saliently (+.25 greater) 
on this factor for both Chicanos and 
Anglos. Using the same criterion, items 10 
and 29 load on the luck; fate factor for the 

Chicano but not for the Anglo sample. 

Conversely, items 3, 4, and 17 appear to be 

more Anglo-specific. The coefficient of 

congruence for this factor pair is fairly 

high (.85), and hence an indication of 

factor invariance. 

High item loadings for Factor B (lea- 
dership/success) are related to internal- 
external control continuum on matters 
dealing with controlling others (e.g, "Who 
gets to be boss often depends on who was 
lucky enough to be in the right place first” 
versus "Getting people to do the right thing 
depends upon ability; luck has littletodo 
with it"). Items 6, 11, 16, and 25 load + 
.25 or greater on this factor for both Chi- 
canos and Anglos. Item 15 is more Chi- 
cano-specific, whereas items 2, 3, 5, 18, 
21, and 29 аге more Anglo-specific. The 
moderate size of the coefficient of con- 

uence (.77) indicates some degree of 
actor correspondence. 

The items loading on the Factor C (aca- 
demics) are related to academic fairness 
and the extent of control a respondent 
perceive over such matters (c.g., "Some- 
times can't understand howteachersar- 
rive at the grades they give" versus "There 
is a direct connection between how hard 
I study and the grades I get"). Using thet 
25 factor loading criterion, items 5, 10, 
11, and 23 load on Factor C for both sam- 
ples; item 21 loads for Chicanos only; and 
items9 and 12 load for Anglos only. How- 
ever, the coefficient of congruence of .68 
is fairly low, suggesting weak agreement 
for this factor pair. 

The internal-external continuum as- 
sessed by Factor D (politics) falls within 
the realm of world affairs and political 
justice (e.g., “With enough effort we can 
wipe out political corruption" versus elt 
is difficult for people to have control 
over the things politicians do in office"). 
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The common items are 12, 17, and 22. 
Items 3 and 29 loaded saliently only in 
the Anglo sample, and there were no Chi- 
cano-specific items in this factor. The 
congruence coefficient of .74 for this fac- 
tor indicates a modest degree of factor 
similarity. 

High item loadings on Factor E (respect) 
are related to the extent of control a re- 
spondent feels he or she has over issues 
dealing with personal dignity and inter- 
personal respect (e.g., “People are lonely 
because they don't try to be friendly" ver- 
sus “There’s not much use in trying too 
hard to please people, if they like you, they 
like you"). The loading of items 20 and 26 
are salient in both examples. as in the case 
of Factor D, no Chicano-specific items ap- 
peared on this locus of control dimension. 
However, item 7 did load saliently on this 
factorin the Anglo sample. The low con- 
gruence coefficient (.70) indicates some- 
what weak factor similarity in this pair. 

The fact that the factors contain a num- 
ber of sample-specific items and disparate 
loadings on the same item can possibly be 
seen as differences in the meaning con- 
veyed to Chicanos and Anglos by the var- 
ious items, This can be readily seen byexa- 
mining the factor loadings of item 11 in 
the Chicano and Anglo samples. The re- 
spondent is asked to choose (agree with) 
one of these two statements: "Becoming а 
| Success is a matter of hard work, luck has 
little or nothing to do with it" or"Gettinga 
ood job depends mainly on being in the 
right place at the right time.” As can be seen 
in Table 1, Chicano responses load highly 
оп the leadership/success factor, whereas 
Anglo responses load the strongest on the 
academic dimension. In other words, while 
ет |] tends to convey "leadership" qua- 
lities for Chicanos, it apparently conveys 
More “academic” qualitiess for Anglos. 

What can be concluded regarding the 
validity of the I—E dimensions for Chi- 
cano populations? The luck/ fate factor 
shows substantial invariance across the 
‘wo samples and, hence, can be tentative- 
ly regarded as meeting adequate stan- 
dards for cultural equivalence. The cross- 
sample stability of the leadership/ success 
. ‘actor also seems reasonable. However, 

the cultural equivalence of the remaining 

three dimensions is somewhat question- 
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able. The correspondence of the politics 
factor across the two samples is quite mo- 
dest. The academics and respect dimen- 
sions show even less cultural equivalence. 
Hence, although the expected internal- 
external control factors emerge in both 
samples, the concepts do not appear to 
consistently convey the same meaning for 
Chicanos and Anglos. It would, ven ded 
be methodologically presumptuous to 
use this set of dimensions to compare the 
two groups on their locus of control be- 
liefs without noting the potential prob- 
lems in pas the results, 

The fact that only two of the five fac- 
tors showed an adequate degree of cross- 
sample equivalence can shed some light 
on the contradictory locus of control fn- 
dings with Chicano and Anglo subject 
populations, Although the luck /fateand 
leadership/success I-E dimensions of the 
Rotter scale seem appropriate for com- 
parisons between Chicanos and Anglos, 
the validity of comparisons employing 
the full scale would appear to be in ques- 
tion. It is realized that showing the pres- 
ence or absence of factorial invariance 
across two socioculturally different pop» 
ulations does not address the crucial ques- 
tion of predictive validity. However, it 
should be noted that most cross-cultural 
locus of control studies have tended to be 
of the "descriptive" variety and have not 
dealt with behavioral predictions, Do 
individuals scoring in the internal direc- 
tion manifest comparable behavioral 
patterns across cultures? While the ex- 
tent of predictive validity can not be ade- 
quately tested by the factor analytic 
methods employed in the present study, 
the empirical examination of the degree 
of cultural invariance of the various 
locus of control dimensions is clearly an 
essential part of any cross-cultural vali- 
dation procedure (see Triandis, 1972). 
Future research should. gsm v to 
demonstrate the differential predictive 
validity of the I-E measure across Chicano 
and Anglo subject populations preferably 
by using an appropriate set of external 
criterion behaviors. 1 

The implications of the findings of the 
present study extend far beyond the lo- 
cus of control construct and Rotter’s 1-Е 
scale. Much of the psychological research 
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literature on Chicanos has failed to con- 
sider the extent of cultural equivalence 
of psychological measures and opera- 
tional definitions. This is unfortunate 
since most research on Chicanosis based 
on Anglo-American measures and ex- 
perimental paradigms. 

The problem of cultural equivalence 
of research measures is crucially impor- 
tant in the light of empirically unvalida- 
ted ethnographic analyses which are of- 
ten used as post hoc explanations of psy- 
chological research comparing Mexi- 
cans and Americans or Chicanos and 
Anglos. Most ethnographic studies de- 
pict Chicanos as passive, fatalistic, and 
as lacking an internal sense of control 
over their destinies (Cabrera, 1964; Jus- 
tin, 1970). Anthropological compari- 
sons of Mexicans and Americans reveal 
quite similar characterizations. Mexi- 
cans have been consistently described as 
more passive and less assertive than 
Americans (Diaz-Guerrero, 1967, 1975; 
Fromm & Maccoby, 1970; Kluckhohn & 
Strodtbeck, 1961; Lewis, 1959), 

While these cross-cultural depictions 
may be supported by intuitive and anec- 
dotal sources of evidence, empiricallyin- 
vestigations which have attempted to di- 
rectly measure some aspects of the "acti- 
vity-passivity" psychological dimension 
have failed to provide strong evidence 
for the alleged dichotomy between Mex- 
icans Americans or between Chicanos 
and Anglos. This is especially true in the 
case of the locus of control construct (Cole 
& Cole, 1977; Garza & Ames, 1974). Re- 
search on cognitive styles (Buriel, 1975; 
Ramirez & Price- Williams, 1974) andon 
assertiveness (Kagan, 1974, 1975; Kagan 
& Carlson, 1975) doeslendsomesupport 
to the anthropological contentions. How- 
ever, the degree of cultural equivalence 
of the research instrumentation has nev- 
er been empirically assessed (see Kagan 
& Buriel, in press). 

The findings of the present study un- 
derscore the intricate problems involved 
in assessing and comparing Chicanos 
and Anglos on a seemingly straightfor- 
ward psychological dimension such as 
locus of control. The potential problems 
are much more complicated than most 
researchers are willing to admit. The use 
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of Anglo personality tests or Anglo- 
derived experimental manipulations 
without determining their appropriate- 
ness for Chicano populations is highly 
irresponsible and lacking in scientific 
validity апа sociocultural objectivity. 
The problems of cultural equivalence is 
extremely complex and entails more than 
merely controlling for the obvious factors 
such as readability and language usage. 
As clearly indicated by the data presented 
in the present study, even simple state- 
ments regarding beliefs in internalas op- 
posed external control may evoke totally 
different meanings for Chicanos in com- 
parison to Anglos. It is quite conceivable 
that a great deal of the research litera- 
ture comparing Chicanos and Anglos 
may be based on equivocal measure- 
ments of a given psychological construct, 
casting serious doubt on the validity of 
the findings. 
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Inventory and Expressive Measures of Locus Control 
and Academic Performance: A 5-Year Outcome Study 


MARK W. OTTEN 
University of Florida 


Summary: Inventory and expressive measures of locus of control were used їп а effort to assess 
their long term potential for predicting academic performance. Thus 45 male graduate students 
from three diverse major areas and 45 male high ability undergraduates were initially ad ministered 
Rotter locus of control and Autobiography locus of controlscales. Academic data regarding grade 
point average and baccalaureal or doctoral degree attainment were gathered five yea s later, The 
hypotheses were supported to the extent that low to moderate significant correlations were found 
between the two locus of control scales and subsequentacademic performance. The strongest rela- 
tionships were found between locus of control and graduate degree attainment, with graduate stu- 
dent internals significantly more likely to earn the doctorate within 5-year period than externals. 
It was speculated that the externals might be a more persistent group, but the internals were more 
likely to either attain the degree within years, ordrop out. And within this study’s restricted ability 
ranges, locus of control personality measures proved to be better predictors of degree attainment 
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than conventional ability scales, 


The construct of internal versusexter- 
nal locus of control was introduced by 
Rotter (1966) as a product of social learn- 
ing theory, The development ofalocus of 
control inventory by Rotter and his col- 
leagues was a purported effort to measure 
generalized expectancies for reinforcement 
outcomes. Internal control was defined as 
à predominance of outcomes perceived to 
be determined by one's own behavior and 
characteristics, and external control de- 
fined as outcomes perceived to be deter- 
mined by chance, fate, or other outside 
forces (Rotter, 1966). The great prolifer- 
ation of findings since this introduction 
of the construct has led to views of locus 
of control as a central personality variable 
(Joe, 1971), as related to one’s illusions of 
control and freedom (Lefcourt, 1973), as 
at least bidimensional (Naditch & De- 
Maio, 1975), and to its reaffirmation asa 
limited concept of generalized expectan- 
cies regarding reinforcement (Rotter, 
1975). These and other interpretations 
strongly suggest a continuing need for 
research. 

There is the consistent viewinthe liter- 
ature, however, that locus of control re- 
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lates in some important way to one’s 
mastery, or lack of mastery, over one’s 
surroundings (Lefcourt, 1976; Phares, 
1976). For those in early developmental 
or young adult years, this most likely means 
mastery in school or college. Studies by 
Finch, Pezzuti, and Nelson (1975), and 
Foster and Gade (1973), among others 
(see Phares, 1976), have shown mixed but 
mostly positive and moderate relation- 
ships between internal locus of control 
and academic performance. Most studies 
relating academic performance to locus 
of control have made use of scales other 
than the Rotter inventory, adaptations 
for use with adolescents and children, 
typically with achievement-related items 
added. One notable exception is the Fos- 
ter and Gale (1973) study which showed 
a significant relationship between in- 
coming college freshmen scores on Rot- 
ter's original inventory and their first 
semesters performance. Internals achieved 
significantly higher grades than externals. 


In designing the present study, it was 
felt that the validity of locus of controlas 
à personality construct and asa correlate 
of academic performance could best be 
tested using longitutinal academic indi- 
cators — hence the 5-year outcome study 
— and two differently constructed, initial 
measures of locus of control. Initial mea- 
sures consisted of the Rotter locus of con 
trol inventory and a second scale, the fu- 
ture autobiography. When scored for 
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agency, the latter measure was shown by 
Ezekiel (1968) to bea significant predict- 
or of competence among Peace Corps 
volunteers. Agency was defined as the 
extent to which the autobiography depic- 
ted the future self as the prime agent in 
determining the course of the person's 
future life. Smith (1966) interpreted the 
findings as indicating one's perceived 

mastery or competence in one's environ- 
ment, thus viewing the autobiography as 

measuring an attribute very similar con- 

ceptually to locus of controlas measured 

by the Rotter inventory. Moreover, the 

relatively open-end autobiography might 

provide a uniquely expressive approach 

to locus of control (with a few changes in 

subjects’ intructions to bring it concept- 

ually closer to locus of control), and when 

used in conjunction with Rotter's more 

structured, forced choice, inventory, could 

add to the validity of the locus of control 

construct. 

The present study was thenanattempt 
to explore the long term predictive po- 
tential of two locus of control measures, 
with indices of undergraduate and grad- 
uate academice performance over a 5-year 
period as criteria. More specifically, with 
subsequent grade point average and de- 
gree attainment as the criteria, it was hy- 
pothesized that internals will perform 
significantly better academically than 
externals. 

Method 


Subjects were 45 freshmen males and 
45 first-year graduate student males at 
the University of Florida. The freshmen 
were chosen randomly from a larger, 
high verbal ability pool with School and 
College Ability Test (SCAT) scores of 40 
or higher and who had also indicated a 
desire to attend graduate school. The 
graduate students were selected ran- 
domly from rosters of first-year students 
in the graduate English, psychology, and 
physics departments (15 from each) on 
whom Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) scores were available. The meth- 
od for selecting freshmen wasaneffortto 
minimize initial ability and motivational 
differences between the undergraduate 
and graduate groups, while recognizing 
that this would limit somewhatthe range 
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of ability for both. More than 90 percent 
of those contacted became voluntary 
participants. All subjects were adminis- 
tered the two locus of control measures, 
with the less transparent, open-end, 
autobiography given first. 


Autobiography Locus of Control 
The autobiography locus of control 
scale is an adaptation of Ezekiel’s (1968) 
Personal Future autobiography proce- 
dure. Subjects were asked to write two 
brief essays: The first, a future autobio- 
graphy covering the two years after re- 
ceiving the sought after degree, and the 
second, afuture autobiography covering 
their 40th year. The two essays were then 
rated for locus of control by two inde- 
pendent judges, naive as to the overall 
purpose of the study and the outcome 
measures, on a 7-point scale. Locus of 
control, considered similar conceptu- 
ally to Ezekiel’s Agency dimension as 
descrived above, was also defined simi- 
lar to Agency for the raters as follows: 
The respondent has written for youa de- 
scription of his future life and his future self. 
Is he presenting himself as an active agent in 
shaping his own Ше or is he presenting him- 
self as one who lets his life be shaped by 
others, socity, chance, fate, etc.” 
Interrater reliability checks on Auto- 
biography locus of control were carried 
out via the intraclass correlation method 
(Ebel, 1951), described by Tinsley and 
Weiss (1975)) as a conservative estimate 
of reliability, but the measure of choice. 
The reliability values for raters in this and 
more recent work with this scale (Otten, 
Note 1) have ranged from .64 to .77. These 
are moderate values but considered ade- 
quate for inclusion of autobiography 
scores in the result — especially for their 
possible enrichment of the result vis-a-vis 
the theoretical construct being studied. 


Rotter Locus of Control 

The structured 29-item, forced choice, 
locus of control inventory was adminis- 
tered according to Rotter's (1966) instruc- 
tion. It is scored such that a higher score 
indicates a relative belief in the external 
control of life's outcomes and a lower 
score indicates a relative belief in the in- 
ternal control of life's outcomes. 
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Combined Locus of Control 

Initial correlation coefficients between 
the two locus of control scales indicated 
small negative (Rotter internals nega- 
tive, Autobiography internals positive) 
but nonsignificant values. It was hypo- 
thesized, nonetheless, that both locus of 
control scales would correlate independ- 
ently with academic performance over a 
5-year period. If indeed the two locus of 
control measures correlate separately 
with criteria, they should do even better 
when combined. The two initial locus of 
control measures were thus combined by 
transforming original raw scores into 
standard scores, multiplying all Rotter 
scores by -1.0 to make Rotter internals 
comparably positive with Autobiogra- 
phy internals, weighting the standard 
scores according to their independent 
correlations with criterion, then adding 
the two scores to provide an additional, 
combined locus of control scores. 


Outcome Procedures 


The main purpose of the study was to 
determine the effectiveness of the Auto- 
biography and Rotter locus of control 
scales in predicting subsequent academ- 
ic performance. To accomplish this, in- 
formation on gradesand degrees was ob- 
tained from the University of Florida 
Registrar 5 years after the initial scale 
scores were gathered. Thetwo main out- 
come variables used were grade point 
average and degree or no degree attain- 
maint. Since a substantial proportion of 
the graduate students might be expected 
to take longer than 5 years of work to- 
wards the doctorate, additional infor- 
mation was made available on the gradu- 
ate no degree group to further determine 
if they were (a) still working towards a 
doctorate, (b) awarded a terminal mas- 
ter's degree, or (c) had dropped out. Initial 
GRE and SCAT scores were also made 
available for graduate students and 
freshmen, respectively, yielding com- 
parative data relating predictor ability 
Scores to outcome academic criteria as 
well. 

To test the main hypothesis in this 

study correlation coefficients were first 
computed between each of the predictor 
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variables independently, Autobiogra- 
phy and Rotter loci of control, and the 
continuous criteria variable, grade point 
average. A correlation coefficient was 
also computed between Combined locus 
of control, as described above, and grades. 
Such correlation values were tested for 
significance via the г ratio. Biserial cor- 
relations were then computed between 
the two predictor variables, independ- 
ently and combined, and the dichoto- 
mous criterion variable, degree or no de- 
gree. The significance level fo the biserial 
correlations was determined by a t test of 
the mean differences involved (Guilford 
& Fruchter, 1973). The correlations be- 
tween Autobiography locus of control 
and criteria were hypothesized to be 
positive (since it is scored in the internal 
direction), those between Rotter locus of 
control and criteria were hypothesized 
to be negative (since it is scored inthe ex- 
ternal direction), and the Combined locus 
of control positive again (since it isadap- 
ted for the internal direction). The above 
statistical procedures were used similarly 
to assess relationships between initial 
verbal and quantitative ability variables 
and outcome academic criteria. 


Results 


As displayed in Table 1, the correla- 
tions between Autobiography locus of 
control and grade point average criter- 
ion wereconsistently lowand nonsignifi- 
cant. Rotter locus of control showed 
consistent but nonsignificant correla- 
tions in the predicted direction with grade 
point average. The Combined locus of 
control correlations with grades were al- 
so consistently in the predicted direction, 
with the Combined scores being signifi- 
cantly related to subsequent grades for 
all students taken together. As for the 
ability scales, two out of their four corre- 
lations with grade point average were In 
the predicted direction with SCAT ver 
bal attaining a significant correlation 
with undergraduate grades. These low 
correlation values can perhaps be explain 
by this researcher's deliberate selection 
of high ability undergraduates to match 
the “natural” high ability graduate stu- 
dent selection factors, and thecompar- 
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Table 1 


Relationships of Predictor Locus of Control and Ability Scales 
to Outcome Academic Criterion Variables 


Criterion Variables 


Predictor Scales 


n Autobiography locus of control 
Rotter locus of control 


Combined locus of control 
SCAT verbal 

SCAT quantitative 

GRE verbal 

GRE quantitative 


8245. 
bg 290. 
*р< 05. 
+ «1e 


ably restrictive high grade ranges for 
both groups. The second outcomecriter- 
ion relative to academic performance 
thus takes on added importance. 

In contrast, all biserial correlations 
between the locus of control scales, taken 
independently and combined, and the 
degree or no degree criterion were in the 
predicted direction. Also displayed in 

. Table 1, 5 of 9 correlation values achieved 
significance via the г test of mean differ- 
ences. Autobiography, Rotter, and Com- 
bined locus of control indices were all 
Significant predictors of degree attain- 
ment for graduate students, while both 
the Rotter and Combined loci of control 
were significant predictors of degree at- 
atinment for all students taken together. 
This is true despite the artificial reduc- 
tion of biserial correlation values between 
locus of control indices and degree or no 
degree for all students — brought about 

Y graduate students scoring somewhat 


Grade Point Average 


Under | Grad All | Under | Grad 
grad? | stud? | stud? | grad? | stud? 
04 y 10 10 217° 


Degree or No Degree 


-.03 


more in the internal direction than under- 
raduates, yet receiving substantially 
ewer degrees, On the other hand, though 
the ability scales showed 3 of 4 biserial 
correlations in the predicted direction with 
degree attainment, none achieved signifi- 
cance. 

It is of special importance to look more 
closely at relationships between locus of 
control and academic outcomes for the 
graduate student group, since only 10 out 
of 45 had earned the sought after doctor- 
ate within the 5-year period of this study. 
(28 of the 45 freshmen had gone on to 
earn bachelor's degrees in the same 5 
years.) Of the remaining 35 graduate stu- 
dents, 7 had dropped out with no further 
contact, 9 had been awarded terminal 
master's degrees, and 20 were still working 
towards the doctorate on a full or part- 
time basis. The degree group was the most 
internal on both locus of control measures 
(Rotter=6.00, Auto=5.15), the dropout 
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group was the second most internal on 
both measures (Rotter—7.86, Ашо=5.05), 
trailed by the group still working (Rotter 
=8.65, Auto=4.60) and the terminal mas- 
ter's group (Rotter=9.25, Auto=4.88). 
Looking at these data another way, based 
on Combined locus of control scores, 6 of 
the 15 most internal graduate students 
obtained the doctorate within 5 years, 
whereas none of the 15 most external did 
so. Similarly, but toa lesser extent, 4 of ће 
18 most internal dropped out within 5 
years, whereas 2 of the 18 most external 
did so. Taken together, 11 of the 20 most 
internal either obtained the doctorate or 
dropped out, whereas only 4 of the most 
external did so. And all 10 of those who 
obtained the doctorate were among the 
top 30 internals, with all 7 of those who 
dropped out being among the top 36 in- 
ternals, In short, internals as opposed to 
externals appear more likely either to ob- 
tain the doctorate within 5 years, or drop 
out; and externals appear more likely than 
internals either to be still working after 5 
years, or to be recipients of a terminal 
master's degree. 


Discussion 


It has been demonstrated that ability 
tests become less accurate predictors of 
performance when their ranges are re- 
stricted, and tend to correlated only slight- 
ly with graduate school performance 
(Nunnally, 1975, p. 156). The relative 
contribution of personality assessments 
in predicting such performance is even 
less clearly defined. The possibility of a 
connection between locus of control as- 
sessments on the one hand, grounded in 
part on concepts of mastery and compe- 
tence, and academic activity on the other, 
is an appealing опе, The findings reported 
here suggest that such assessments contri- 
bute in a significant though perhaps com- 
plex manner to the prediction of univers- 
ity-level academic performance. In fact, 
among restricted ranges of high ability 
students, this study raisessome possibili- 
ties that nonability locus of control meas- 
ures are relatively better predictors of 
student performance than convention- 
ally used ability scales. For male gradu- 
ate students at least, these findings imply 
that there isan internal control belief early 
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in a graduate student's career which relates 
toand perhaps partially determines whe- 
ther or not he will earn the doctorate de- 
gree within five years. And unexpectedly, 
the findings also suggest that internals 
more than externals are likely to actually 
drop out if they don't receive the degree 
withing that five years. One might thus 
characterize the internals as impatient, 
and the externals as persevering: though 
it is also possible that the former have a 
set of internal goals that dictate they "get 
thedegree or get out", while the latter group 
is more likely to adopt the external stand- 
ards of parents, admininstrators, etc., who 
might suggest they stick it out, even if they 
have to settle Гога terminal master's degree. 

The relationship between the structured 
Rotter inventory and the expressive Auto- 
biography measure, to a limited extent, 
appears to be a complementary one. Initial 
correlations between the two measures 
yielded nonsignificant values, though 
both measures later correlated signifi- 
cantly with degree attainment criteria, 
and when combined, with grade point 
average. The Rotter inventory appeared 
to carry the brunt of variance in common 
with criteria in this study, but it might be 
of interest to use the same predictive mea- 
sures in a second study utilizing criteria 
with a stronger expressive component. 

In general, these findings appear to sup- 
port the validity of the locus of control 
construct and to make possible the fol- 
lowing conclusions. Я 

1. Inthis study, with its restricted abi- 
lity ranges, the Rotter and the Autobio- 
graphy locus of control measures appear 
just as accurate as conventionally-used 
ability scales in predicting grades, and 
more accurate in predicting degree at- 
tainment. 

2. Unexpectedly, those at the exter- 
nal end of the scales tended to be more 
persistent academically, while internals 
were more likely either to obtain the de- 
gree within 5 years, or drop out. 

3. These results support and extend 
to young adults the earlier findings ге“ 
garding higher achievement of internals 
as opposed to external children and ado- 
lescents (Lefcourt, 1976). 

4. The relationship between thestruc- 
tured Rotter inventory and the expres 
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sive Autobiography measure, to a limit- 
ed extent, appears to be a complement- 
ary one, though further research on the 
expressive aspect of locus of control is 
specifically recommended. 


Reference Note 


1. Otten, M. W. Unpublished data on the Autobio- 
graphy locus of control measure. Sonoma State 
College, 1976. 
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P. A. News & Notes 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OTHER 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of The 
National Association for Creative Chil- 
dren and Adults will be held in Phoenix, 
Arizona, May 21-24, 1978. A call for 
papers is being made at this time. Write: 
Annual Conference Coordinator, N AC- 
CA, 8080 Springvalley Dr., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45236. 

Internships and Fellowships in Clini- 
cal Psychology are being offered at the 
Devereux Schools. Contact Dr. Henry 
Platt, Director, The Devereux Founda- 
tion, Devon, PA.19333. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 


*How to tell a girl pancake from a boy 
pancake, and more." To quote from the 
article, "Speaking of sex, —— asks how 
you tell a boy pancake from a girl pan- 
cake? Answer is simple: By the way 
they're stacked." The "more" in the title 
referred to "A 16-year study of 225 men 
at a federal mental institution in Wash- 
ington (not Congress) has convinced a 
clinical psychologist that criminals are 
criminals because of the way they think. 
The шоу summarized in a report, The 
Criminal Personality, also says thecrim- 
inal suffers from a strong sense of worth- 
lessness. There you have the magic for- 
mula for solving our social ills. Just fig- 
ure out a way to make people think they- 
"re worthwhile." 


Our JPA Editor has received a rather 
unusual request and I’m passing it along 
for any correctional psychologist or 
other reader who might be interested. 
Maybe he is testing the magic formula 
for solving our social ills. 


Dear Editor, 

I'm not sure whether or not it is within 
the policy of your publication to focus any 
attention on the social situation of prisons 
or prisoners. But if you would please afford 
me the time and space, 1 would greatly ap- 
preciate it if you could publish the follow- 
ing appeal for me. 


“Voice of a Prisoner” 
lama prisoner in London Penitentiary 
and 1 have been confined just over 5 years. 
Since June of 1972 to be exact. I’m thirty 
years old and I've involved myself in as 
many self-help programs that have been 
available to me. But even so, I still feel to be 
ina state of “pure vegetation" because I've 
grown so tired of being alone, frustrated 
and lonely. 1 hope to be free soon, and I 
know my preparation for society would be 
helped tremendously,and myspirits would 
be lifted a great deal if I could exchange let- 
ters or had someone to correspond with. 
Anyone, and I stress “anyone” at all inter- 
ested and is the least bit open-minded, 
please write to me! 
/s/ Virgil Lumpkin #136-099, 
P.O. Box 69, London, Ohio 43140. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
P.O. Box 4115 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 
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Book Reviews 


A. R. Arasteh and J. D. Arasteh. Cre- 
ativity in Human Development: An In- 
terpretation and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. New York: Halsted Press, 1976, 
154 pages, $11.95. 

Reviewed by George Pollock 

George H. Pollock holdsan MDanda PhD 
in Neurophysiology. At the present time, ће is 
a psychiatrist in private practice, specializing 
in psychoanalysis, Director of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, President of the 
Center for Psychosocial Studies, and Profes- 
sor at Northwestern University. He has done 
research in psychosomatic specificity, crea- 
tivity and mourning, and has published over 
70 papers in these and related fields. 


This small volume — 154 pages — isa revised 
version of an earlier work published in 1968. 
The present edition is divided into four sections: 
creativity in the young child; in adolescence; 
in the adult; and as a unitary theory invoking 
happiness, Each chapter includes an up- 
dated, annotated selected biography from 
the late 1920s through 1973. 

The authors note that their overview of re- 
cent publications on creativity reveals по new 
breakthroughs in the field, but rather elabo- 
rations and refinements especially in the area 
of data gathering instruments and procedures. 
In childhood studies there is ongoing interest 
in socioeconomic factors that may affect cre- 
ativity, Few if any reports indicate applica- 
tion of research findings to the educational 
system. Creativity in adolescence continues 
to bea neglected field of researchand applica- 
tion. There is a noticeable paucity of research 
on adult creativity. 

The authors seek to establish a unitary theory 
of creativity and to earmark significant prob- 
lems for further investigation. Reviewing the 
key general works as well as more specific stu- 
dies, the authors correctly observe that crea- 
tivity is not limited to one field but includes 
the arts, humanities, as well as the sciences. 1 
would add all human activity hasthecapacity 
for creativity expression. Perhaps it is neces- 
загу to distinguish between innovative crea- 
tion, be it in art, science, the social, philoso- 
Phical, political, or religious spheres, from 
the capacity for creative happiness. The au- 
thors have not included papers relating crea- 
Uvity to illness — an unfortunate omission 
from my point of view as it eliminates consid- 
erations of the gifted who were distressed, 


e.g., Sylvia Plath, John Berryman, etc. My 
disagreement with the authors is in their state- 
ment that "sublimation is merely a recovery 
from illness” (p.5), hence sublimation is not 
included in this volume. The authors’ defini- 
tion is at variance with costomary understand- 
ing of sublimation but is their prerogative. 1 

do feel the exclusion of such considerations 
as distress, depression or psychic illness and 

their relationship to the creative process and 

the creative product is limiting. 

1 find the authors’ view that creativity exists 
before the presence of logical thinking and 
"intellectualism" and their statement that 
"logic as a tool of thinking is nothing more 
than an awareness of the scope of creative 
experiences" intriguing and worthy of fur- 
ther investigation. 

Each of the four major sections begin with 
à systematic integrative discussion that or- 
nizes the major theme into different topics. 
en an annotated bibliography follows in 
which selected papers are each summarized 
in a paragraph or two, These statements are 
clear, succinct and yet brief, The two compo- 
nents of each section augment one another 
and present a useful survey of the literature. 
A small criticism of the chapter on creativity in 
the adult is that the adult period is treated asa 
single entity. We know this is not empincally so 
ard the question of creativity in mid-life and 
in the later years is one that is alreadyand will 
become even more important as our popula- 
tion shifts toward this end of the spectrum. 

The concluding chapter presents the au- 
thors’ theory of creativity and happiness in 
succinct fashion again along withsomeanno- 
tated bibliographic paragraphs. 

The one thing I missed in this very stimula- 
ting and valuable volume was an index — it 
would have been useful, although | can see 
that it might have lengthened the bookexten- 
sively. 


Hermann Argelander. The Initial In- 
terview. New York: Human Sciences 
Press, 1976, 146 pages, $13.95. 

Reviewed by: Carl E, Morgan 

Dr. Morgan is a Clinical Psychologist, a 
diplomate of the American Board of Profes- 
sional Psychology and a Fellow of The Soci- 
ety for Personality Assessment. His current 
professional activities center around his posi- 
tion as Director of Training in Clinical Psy- 
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chology at the University of Kansas Medical 
Center where he teaches and supervises psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychotherapy to 
psychology interns and psychiatric residents. 


This small book could well have been even 

smaller had a lot of what seems to beunneces- 
sary repetition been eliminated. Repeating 
themes and belaboring pointsare desirable, if. 
not necessary, in the teaching and supervi- 
sion of studentsin psychotherapy but inbook 
form this becomes tedious and tends to impede 
rather than enhance interest. In trying to re- 
concile Dr. Rudolph Ekstein's highly favor- 
able account of the book in his foreword with 
my own less enthusiastic response, one of the 
contributing factors to this discrepancy might 
have been what Dr. Ekstein refers to a num- 
ber of times relative to the translation from 
the mother tongue of German into English. There 
may be variations on a theme and subtle nu- 
ances which are lost in that process, thus pro- 
ducing in the American readeran impatience 
to get to the heart of the matter and move on 
to the next theme or concept. 

The book does have merit. First, Dr. Arge- 
lander describes three kinds of information 
that can come from an initial interview, one 
being objective information which can be checked 
out and verified, which is viewed by the inter- 
viewer in terms of his own knowledge based 
on learning and experience. This kind of in- 
formation is helpful in categorizing the pa- 
tient's type of illness which seemsto be sonec- 
essary today for the purpose of third party 
payments for psychological or psychiatric 
services. Two, there is subjective information 
where the significance and importance of it is 
attached by the patient and which demands 
from the interviewer greater sensitivity than 
eliciting objective information. It is usefulfor 
a personal understanding of the patient and 
helpful in predicting outcome of possible psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment. The third and last 
kind of information is what Dr. Argelander 
terms scenic information which is the intro- 
spective feelings of the interviewer about the 
patient and theactual interview process itself. 
This kind of information is probably the single 
greatest criterion for judging favorable orun- 
favorable prognosis. 

He also lists and describes four types of pa- 
tients relative to their conscious and uncon- 
scious motivation for help. The first is the pa- 
tient who has been pushed into the initial in- 
terview by others but somewhat surprisingly 

does not constitute a particularly bad prog- 
notic risk if the interviewer is able to tap into 
the patient’s unconscious motivation. A sec- 
ond type is the demanding patient who may 
manifest this characteristic by specifying the 
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kind of interviewer he wants, by being easily 
offended or disappointed by interviewers, 
etc. Here the prognosis is generally poor, A 
third is the undemanding or unproductive 
type of patient who usually are ones witha 
functional syndrome such as stuttering, an- 
orexia, etc. The interviewer must be able to 
penetrate the resistance in the initial inter- 
view if this patient is going to becomea favor- 
able candidate for psychotherapy. A fourth 
type of patient 15 the enlightened one who ini- 
tially looks like the ideal patient in that he or 
she is highly motivated, sophisticated about 
the workings of psychology and psychiatry, 
willing to do whatever is necessary in orderto 
augment their own treatment, etc. However, 
with this patient type, very often they utilize 
the therapy in order to strengthen their own 
narcissistic positions and generally are char- 
acterized as intellectualizers rather than peo- 
ple who are able to express and experience 
feelings. These four types of patients charac- 
terize somewhere betwen 30 and 50% of the 
population in the initial interview and the re- 
mainder of the patients fall into a number of 
mixed types. 

The most important single concept that 
comes through in this book is one which is 
summed up in the words of the author as fol- 
lows: “The secret of a comprehensive under- 
standing of the initial interview is the partici- 
pation of the interviewer's personality in the 
perception process". Most of us who are en- 
gaged in training psychotherapists, psycho- 
logists, psychiatrists, and other mental health 
professionals today, recognize the value of 
knowing oneself and utilizing this as a tool in 
the work we do. I do feel this is often overlooked 
relative to the diagnostic or initial interview 
with a patient. 

It seems to me that the above concept and 
the other useful information from this book 
could have been stated in less space and with 
less awkwardness. Since it was not, the $13.95 
cost would seem more justified if shared bya 
number of students or professionals, or even 
better, if purchased by their school or profes- 
sional library. 


Silvano Arieti. Creativity. The Magic 
Synthesis. New York: Basic Books, 1976, 
448 plus xv pages, $15.95. 


Reviewed by Emanuel F. Hammer 


Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D. is 4 
psychologist and psychoanalyst in private 
practice in New York City and Adjunct 
Associate Professor at the New York 
University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Clinical Doctoral Program. He is 
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also a faculty member and training 
analyst at the National Psychological 
Association for Psychoanalysis. 

1 Liaison Fellow of the American 
Anthropological Association, a Fellow of 
the American Psychological Association, 
and a Diplomate in Clinical Psychology of 
the American Board of Professional 
Psychology, Dr. Hammer has written ap- 
proximately 60 professional publications, 
including seven books, the most recent of 
which are The Clinical Application of 
Projective Drawings, Charles Thomas, 
Publisher and Creativity, Random House. 
He has held the office of Secretary of the 
Society of Personality Assessment and 
recently was President of the New York 
Society of Clinical Psychologists. 


William James is not alive and writing 
from South America, but reading Arieti 
may be the next best thing to believing 
so. Arieti's vision is informed and compel- 
ling, the writing achieving its effects with 
phrases of vivid brush strokes. The style is 
lean, pristine and. graceful, frequently in 
orchestration with the subject matter, 
creative and richly expressive, The book 
moves easily along on the bearings of its 
perception, its industry and its evident 
scholarship. 

There is a largeness of view and a feel 
for the artistic wherever it may surface. 
The range of interest, knowledge and 
critical power is extraordinary. From a 
masterful grasp of general psychology, 
experimental Gestalt psychology, animal 
psychology, neurology, and physiology to 
psychoanalysis, social psychology and 
sociology on to wit, poetry, painting, 
science, philosophy, religion and mysti- 
cism, the author draws forth a synthesis of 
the gossamer phenomena we call creativity. 
The whole is informed with a complex sense 
of the intermingling of multidimensions. 

Using this formidable work as lens 
affords us the pleasure of watching a 
first-class mind craft its discoveries in 
several branches into a form that expands 
the psychoanalytic illumination of Freud 
and the later ego psychologists in the 
sphere of the motivational to a considera- 
tion, now, of the structural processes also 
involved. Arieti’s key conceptual contri- 
bution, that of a "tertiary process," 
following primary and secondary proces- 
ses, is best conveyed in his own meta- 
phor: “Бог the primary process, all that 
Blitters is gold. It is the labor of the 
Secondary process to discover that not all 
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that glitters is gold. The tertiary process 
will do at least one of two things: Either 
it will create a new class of glittering 
objects, or, by bestowing the glittering on 
other substances, it will beautify them 
artistically, as gold can do." Thus, where- 
as the primary process is primitive and 
non-logical, and the secondary process 
then inventories the yield of the primary 
process to subject it to logic and ration- 
ality, the tertiary process integrates the 
two in what Arieti refers to as that 
"magic synthesis" from which the fresh 
and the valuable emerge. 

Following this, he offers suggestions of. 
conditions which would favor the cultiva- 
tion of creativity in people. These sugges- 
lions show deep reflection, innovation 
and wisdom. Also in this section, his 
delicate, objective and forthright dissect- 
ing of the mystery behind his well- 
documented higher incidence of creativ- 
ity in Jews is alone worth the price of the 
book. Throughout the work, Arieti re- 
mains balanced in judgment, shrewd in 
appraisal. When he presses a point, there 
is no unpleasant edge. It is done softly 
but with the authority of his reason and 
his learning. 

One has reservations, of course. At 
intervals, a hint of a Readers’ Digest 
exhortative quality creeps out around the 
edges of the author's otherwise eminently 
pleasing tone, Listen: After speaking of 
mothers, whose children have grown up 
leaving the home an empty nest, who 
would then like to again become produc- 
tive but are afraid that their long absence 
from such activity may have stifled abil- 
ities they once had, he then solves the 
problem — "Well, it is never too late!" 

Also, Arieti at times merely reports 
tantalizing data without offering any 
speculation as to their meaning. Studies 
show, he says, a strikingly higher death 
rate at certain ages in the outstandingly 
creative. Among painters, composers, 
poets, writers, and sculptors, the death 
rate shows a sudden jump between ages 
35 to 39. Other studies found an in- 
creased death rate among the creative 
between the ages of 40 and 44, followed 
by a return to the normal death rate in 
the late forties. The reviewer might ex- 
tend hypotheses where the author does 

not. Might it be that being highly creative 
does not produce an untimely early or 
middle-age death rate, but rather the 
other way around. Perhaps an intuitive 
sensing of one's bodily infirmity or latent 
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illness: (a) heightens the will to live on, to 
leave something important of oneself that 
will not early die, and/or (b) sensing that 
there is ‘not much time’ becomes a spur 
to creativity, if the potential is present, 
and so the person creates now rather than 
risk the potential work fading away in the 
cloud of procrastination to which we are 
all so prone. 

We also find, quite unexpectedly in a 
book by a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, 
that perhaps the least absorbing section — 
it is actually curiously thin — is the one 
to which we might most look forward, 
the discussion of the personality dimen- 
sions of the creative individual. The 
scholar, the conceptualist, the artist, the 
anthrophologist and socio-psychologist all 
appear stronger in Arieti than does the 
clinician. 

He is a structuralist more than a 
dynamicist. In the former realm, how- 
ever, the book he has shaped has no peer 
in pushing out at the current frontiers of 
the little we know of the most elusive of 
man's mental processes, that employed in 
stretching oneself to one's fullest, in 
creating. Of the books spawned in this 
area, Arieti's forges forward to earn the 
rank called essential As a polished piece 
of work, absorbing, intelligent and fair, it 
deserves a place on the shelves next to the 
other books we regard as essential in their 
respective areas, Greenson's on psycho- 
analytic technique, Yalom's on group 
therapy, Schafer's on the Rorschach, and 
80 on. 


Theodore X. Barber. Pirfalls in Hu- 
man Research: Ten Pivotal Points. Elms- 
ford, New York: Pergamon Press, 1976, 
117 pages, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Leonard P. Ullmann 


Leonard P. Ullmann is a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of fiie eu; he 
teaches a seminar on research in clinical psy- 
chology and is preparing a book on that to- 
pic. His most recent books, with Leonard Kras- 
ner, are Behavior Influence and Personality 
and the second edition of A Psychological 
Approach to Abnormal Behavior. 


In this short, tightly written book, Barber 
is a therapist to research producers and con- 
sumers. He increases awareness to make more 
probable mature, effective, and constructive 
behavior. 

Barber divides the research sequence into 
that of investigator, who formulates the pro- 
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blem, designs data collection, sets the proce- 
dure, analyzes the data, and prepares the re- 
sults for publication, and experimenter, who 
meets subjects to collect data, follows the pro- 
cedure with varying degrees of accuracy, re- 
cords observations, and has various hypothe- 
ses and expectations that may unintention- 
ally influence the data. Barber documents 
five types of problems for investigators and 
five for experimenters. The material on exper- 
imenter effects is more generally known, and 
includes the experimenter's personal attri- 
butes such as race and sex, knowledge of pro- 
per testing procedure, differential interpreta- 
tion of loosely specified protocols on which 
there may have been little training or no on- 
going monitoring, errors of recording intro- 
duced by either complex forms orequipment, 
expectations that direct and misdirect atten- 
tion, experimenters' differential warmth and 
reinforcing behavior, and overt “fudging” in 
which the data collector gives the investigator, 
who is often the boss or teacher, what the ex- 
perimenter thinks is expected in order to have 
done the job well. Barber selects his examples 
particularly well; they are the work ofstrong 
psychologists that have been quoted quite 
widely rather than the arcane, minor, or tri- 
vial work, 

The work on investigator effects seem to 
this reviewer to be an even more important 
contribution, since it indicates how profes- 
sional practice and theoretical orientations 
may bias the very results and publications which 
are the basis of future research and theories. 
There are problems involving theoretical ori- 
entations that are so strong that disconfirma- 
tory data are not collected, biases that hinder 
the appropriate interpretation of the data 
that are collected, design decisions that are 
overly complex or, on the other hand, inap- 
propriately simple, scales that do not match 
the purposes operational definitions, or sta- 
tistical analyses, poorly developed protocols 
that permit or even force the data collecting 
experimenters to make their own interpreta- 
tions as to sample or procedure, computa- 
tions that are either not complete or not com- 
pletely reported, and instances in which data 
too good to be trueare published because the 
investigator reports, for the public's “benefit”, 
what should have been rather than what was. 

Underlying all the discussion isa clearindi- 
cation that research is a human enterprise. 
Most workers are subject to professional an 
sociological pressures to produce statistically 
and socially significant results. Granting agen- 
cies and journals are selective and influence 
what data are collected and disseminated. 


In summary, Barber has written a delightful 
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and important book that adds importantly to 
more typical volumes on the design and sta- 
tistical analysis of experiments. The human 
element needs attention, and it is to this area 
that Barber addresses himself with scholar- 
ship, good humor, and great success. 


Edmund D. Cohen. C. G. Jung and the 
Scientific Attitude. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1975, 167 pages, $7.50. 


Reviewed by Jeffrey L. Hoffman 


Jeffrey L. Hoffman is an Assistant 
Professor of Education at Florida State 
University. He received his doctorate 
(Ed.D) from the University of Florida in 
1974. He has conducted research in the 
personality assessment of teachers using 
an instrument based on the psychological 
types of Carl Jung. 


Devotees of Carl Jung's psychology 
will certainly not want to miss the new 
insights to be gained from this book. 
Numerous quotes from the Collected 
Works of Jung (18 vols.) yield much 
material which can be supportive of most 
psychological positions. The author at- 
tacks some common misconceptions con- 
cerning Jung and resurfaces significant 
content which academic psychology has 
overlooked. For those just beginning 
inquiries into the writings of Jung, such а 
condensed survey of so prolific a writer 
can only be a plus factor. Perhaps many 
professionals will discover some new 
levels of consciousness because of Jung's 
all encompassing scientific aftitude, intel- 
lectual environment, and spiritual cli- 
mate. 

The premises of the book are built 
upon in a systematic fashion. This kind of 
systematic presentation is not only en- 
couraging to the reader, but as it leads 
him (or her) progressively through higher 
stages of thought about human experi- 
ence, it reinforces Jung's own theme 
"recognition of greater maturity of con- 
sciousness as the most important human 
concern" (p. 120). 

The first three chapters present discus- 
sion about the complex — thoughts, 
feelings, images, reminiscences, urges ог 
interests (Chapter 1), the structure of the 
psyche and psychological types (Chapter 
2). and the collective unconscious and the 
Universal Forms which include such 
things as archetypes — the animus, dream 
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analysis, personal transformations and 
spiritual development (Chapter 3). 

Chapter 4 demands a more attentive 
audience. The nature of science talked 
about here is, as the author states, about 
а science with “а reality behind its 
phenomena which is alien to conscious 
understanding and boggling to the intel- 
lect" (p. vii). (It is a more comprehensive 
model of science than that based on 
Newtonian-Euclidean physics for sure.) 
The chief argument given by the author is 
in the nature of the scientific attitude: 
The empirical attitude insists science be 
open to its own findings. And yet, 

when the findings undercut all our natural 

assumptions, and lead us to infer a realit 

that is inherently incomprehensible, this 
necessary openness becomes very hard to 
maintain. If doubt is cast on time, space, 
and causality, nothing is left but our experi- 
ence as we find it, Experience, and not 
quantification, logic, or even explanation, is 
the common denominator of science. There 

is no science without the scientist, (p. 79). 

In Chapter 5, there is an assorted array 
of topics: views regarding women, racial 
and ethnic groups as they are held in 
modern society. The past and present 
causes of amorality in society are ex- 
plored as well, Chapter 6 draws parallels 
with  self-actualization theory, Егіс 
Fromm's books, Gestalt psychology, and 
so on. 

Lest my reader question the reason for 
such a contents review, let me take the 
risk of judging that if the reader's level of 
consciousness is raised after reading this 
book, it will not be the result of the 
book's presentation. The summary state- 
ment itself does not synthesize the many 
diverse subjects. Instead, it offers the 
frustrations of a nonconcluding, bitter in 
tone, nonsequiter final chapter. Its title, 
The Dangers of Analytical Psychology, 
bears the same contrived relationship to 
its content as the whole chapter does to 
the rest of the book. The author painfully 
describes his terrible disappointment in 
his experiences at the C. G. Jung Institute 
in Zurich during the winter of 1970-71. 
Whatever his experience, we too are 
disappointed. 

It seems that if one is to benefit from 
the essence of this book he or she will 
have to focus on the title, C. G. Jung and 
the Scientific Attitude: scientific (or con- 
crete and hard fact) attitude (or an 
abstraction of thought). Jung's psychol- 
ogy is pervaded by the same paradox — 
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the real and the unreal. As the author 
asserts, “it is scientific іп the truest sense 
of the term, yet its critics charge its 
author with obscurantism and mysticism" 
(p. vii). 

The nature of the science talked about 
18 one that goes beyond that knowledge 
based on modern physics and biology. As 
demonstrated by the author, Jung's scien- 
tific attitude reveals “a process of diver- 
gence, opening a host of mind-boggling 
possibilities that so far do not rule out 
the possibility of a relatedness in the 
universe, that is outside time and space, 
and irrelevant to cause and effect" 
(p. 77). And, with this thought lies the 
worth of the reading: The contemplation 
of a super-science beyond modern sci- 
ence, a science which is non-existent 
without the minds of human beings to 
perceive and develop it as they themselves 
evolve. 


S. Gershon and A. Raskin (Eds.). Ag- 
ing. Vol. 2: Genesis and Treatment of Psy- 
chologic Disorders in the Elderly. New 
York: Raven Press, 1975. x plus 277 pa- 
ges. $19.75. 

Reviewed by Joseph Richman 

The reviewer is a clinical psychologist апа 
an associate professor at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, where his interests and 

ctivities for the past 12 years have centered 

round crisis intervention, family therapy, 
and suicide prevention. He has written over 
20 papers and book chapters on the theory, 
assessment, therapy, and social contexts of 
suicidal behavior, especially from a family 
oriented point of view, 0 


This is a series of papers Буа distinguished 
group of gerontologists and geriatricians. 
Considering that they were first presented at 
a meeting of the American College of Neuro- 
psychopharmacology in December of 1974, 
they are remarkably comprehensive and rep- 
resentative of what is going on in this area. 
The setting and the editors, who are both in- 
volved in psychopharmacology research, set 
the tone for the work. The book is very schol- 
arly, weighty beyond its 277 pages, and most 
of the chapters contain helpful summaries 
and very through references, but the reader 
should not expect a psychologically oriented 
work. 

_ Around 100 pages are devoted to cerebral 
circulation and metabolism, structural and 
chemical changes in and the experimental path- 
ology of theaging brain; another 130 pagesto 
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studies and reviews of various psychoactive 
drugs, CNS stimulants, cerebral vasodila- 
tors, and hyperbaric oxygen for the treatment 
of organic brain syndromes and psychiatric 
disorders. Forty-three pages are devoted to 
cognitive and behavioral process. The book 
is primarily recommended for practitioners 
in the field of neuropsychology and neuro- 
psychopharmacology, as well as for those 
who wish to obtain a background in the neu- 
rochemical foundations of the understand- 
ing and treatment of the elderly. It is not rec- 
ommended for "the treatment of psychologic 
disorders in the elderly." 

According to the frontispiece the book deals 
with "the understanding and treatment of the 
process of the aging brain." Only drug and 
oxygen therapy are considered. The title, there- 
fore, is misleading, and the book might better 
have been called “psychobiologic disorders 
in the aged." Nevertheless, the need for diag- 
nostic skill and creative innovations is impli- 
cit throughout these pages. 

Botwinick’s paper on behavioral processes 
is largely a summary of the decrements atten- 
dant upon age. 1 would have preferred a life 
span approach evaluating how the elderly, 
especially those who are impaired, deal with 
the development tasks appropriate to their age 
and condition, rather than with how they com- 
pare to the young in putting blocks together, 
Similarly, personality was described entirely 
as an increase in rigidity, cautiousness, disen- 
gagement, and other negative qualities. Is there 
no wisdom, no benefit form experience? 


John Horn, in his chapter on intelligence, 
does consider changes in quality and style 
with age, although he sticks to a too narrow 
definition of intelligence. On the other hand, 
his discussion of factor analytic studies was 
both elementary enough for most readers to 
understand while not writing down to his au- 
dience. 


What cried out to this reader was the need 
for more participation by clinical psycholo- 
gists. For example, Prien’s paper on the use 0! 
psychoactive drugs in VA Hospitals points 
out the need for greater diagnostic precision 
and improved measuring instruments andra- 
ting scales. The papers by Jarvik and Milne 
and by Stotsky point out that the effects ofat- 
tention, enthusiasm, and the treatment at- 
mosphere must be considered when studying 
the efficacy of any treatment program. Suc 
qualifications may appear obvious, but they 
are not always taken into account by the саз 
pable scholars who contributed to this work: 

The chapter by Bernard Stotsky on psy” 
choactive drugs was the most clinically orien- 
ted of the papers, containing many meaning- 
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ful insights. He also stressed that drug treat- 
ment is still empirical, that it must be individ- 
ualized, and he recommends the use of a vari- 
ety of integrated treatment approaches. 

The last paper by Salzman, Shader, and 
Harmatz was a rather sobering review of po- 
tential complications of psychoactive drugs 
which emphasized the importance of a care- 
ful evaluation of each individual, but the chap- 
ter and the book end ona note of hope. One is 
left, nevertheless, with an awareness that the 
field of aging and its psychobiological com- 
ponents is a controversial one to which com- 
petent and clinically trained psychologists 
should devote more oftheirenergies. As Stot- 
sky pointed out, "it is surprising how few stu- 
dies have utilized psychological tests and mea- 
sures of cognitive, perceptual, and psycho- 
motor functions" (p. 247), 

There should have been more about what 
the aged can do, which isanotherchallenging 
task which calls to people such as the readers 
of this journal. However, the field is an ex- 

panding and wide open one, especially for 
collaborative research with creative investi- 
gators, This book brings home how much 
there is yet to be done. 


Т.С, Kahn, J. Т. Cameron, and М. В. 
Griffin. Methods and Evaluation in Clini- 
cal and Counseling Psychology. Elmsford, 
New York: Pergamon, 1975, 329 pages, 
hardcover $15.00, paper $9.50. 


Reviewed by Eric C. Theiner 


The reviewer graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Houston in 1966 with a Doc- 
torate in Clinical Psychology. His intern- 
ship was at the Baylor University College 
of Medicine, Department of Psychiatry. 
Following three years in the Air Force, he 
Joined an industrial consulting firm. Since 
that time he has been engaged in both 
clinical practice and industrial consulta- 
tion. His current activities relevant to the 
text reviewed involve providing training 
10 both psychology and nonpsychology 
graduate students. His prior publications 
have been in the areas of cognitive com- 
plexity, test development and validation 
апа psychodrama. 


This book is described as “... a 
Breatly expanded edition of ... Psycho- 
logical Techniques in Diagnosis and 
Evaluation (1960) by Kahn and Griffin." 

at description is essentially accurate. 
That is, the current text has roughly 
lwice the pages and six times the refer- 
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ences (real ones, not fillers). So it is 
bigger. But that size difference alone 
hardly tells the story. 

According to the authors, the book 
addresses two main questions: first, 
“What do ... psychologists do, and how 
...?" and second, for whom was it 
written? — For other human welfare 
professionals, and for students in clinical 
and counseling psychology. So much for 
purpose and audience, 

The book is the product of the con- 
tinued cooperation of two old hands in 
the field — Doctors Kahn and Griffin, — 
and the addition of a new associate, Dr. 
Cameron. The authors’ purpose was to 
provide an overview of the current field 
of practicing psychology. And their ap- 
ргоасћ has more than usual breadth since 
each of the authors adds a perspective 
that is rather different from that of the 
ordinary clinical practitioner, 

Dr. Kahn is a clinician of many years 
practical experience, But he is also a 
Scientist of the traditional gendre rarely 
seen in these days of specialization. Hold- 
er of a D.Sc. — from a foreign university 
no less — as well as a Ph.D. in Psychology, 
he is probably better known and respec- 
ted outside of this country than within, 
Dr. Cameron presents a contemporary 
position, ie. sensitivity training, crisis 
telephone training, and community men- 
tal health. Dr. Griffin, finally, as a sea- 
soned psychiatrist with a diverse back- 
ground of clinical practice and academic 
training, provides a medical perspective. 

The topical chapter headings suggest 
just how much territory the book covers: 
Construction and Use of Psychological 
Tests; Intelligence Tests; Evaluation and 
Testing of Children; Normals, Behavioral 
Disorders and Differential Diagnoses; 
Neuroses; Psychoses; Methods for Testing 
and Evaluating Organic Brain Impair- 
ment; Approaches in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy; New approaches 0 
Counseling and Psychotherapy; Psycho- 
logical Tests and Vocational and Educa- 
tion Funds; and Clinical Psychology, 

Medicine, Education and Law. A chapter 
containing five case studies concludes the 
text, although there are five appendices 
ranging from an introduction to biofeed- 
back to a listing of selected tests. _ 1 

The breadth of the book is wide, an 
so falls heir to what that necessarily 
implies. The text is а true overview in 
some areas, in others, quite specific. Ви 

perhaps it could hardly be otherwise. 
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As an overview, it could readily pro- 
vide a philosophical world view — and so 
leave its intended audience without refer- 
ence points. (Remember, this is written 
more for nonpsychologists than psycholo- 
gists.) On the other hand, were it all at 
the level of specificity adequate to permit 
concrete application, this review would 
be devoted to critiquing the several 
volumes produced. The authors have 
handled the problem by selectively shift- 
ing from the general to the specific, by 
sampling, providing at least some acquain- 
tanceship with each area. So the text 
ranges from providing contributions as 
purely philosophical as Kahn's discussion 
of Hominology, to as specific as giving 
"Psychoneurotic Indications on the Ror- 
Schach." 

The book will be controversal. In 
point of fact it will, in the reviewer's 
opinion, be one of the most controversal 
designed for its intended audience. The 
controversy arises from several sources. 
On the one hand, the authors pay mini- 
mal attention to the hallowed traditions 
of such books — Freud has only five page 
mentions. On the other, there are some 
discussions that can be described only as 
radical departures from a scientific text. 

Professor Kahn has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being an iconoclast, and for 
good reason. Salted away throughout the 
text are statements guaranteed to set the 
teeth of many of the field’s practitioners 
on edge, To illustrate, self-actualization is 
not an adequate life goal. Another is that 
the goal of “normalcy” (yes, they use the 
term just like that) is essentially being 
consistent with one’s own “philosophical 
commitments.” How about that for “sci- 
entific” psychology, talking about “philo- 
sophical commitments?” 

But more, consider the implications of 
the following: “What happens if a client’s 
behavior is antisocial, or socially unac- 
ceptable, even though it is self consistent? 
Such an impasse rarely occurs; when it 
does, it is also subject to philosophical 
mediation (p. 284.)" At this point, some 
readers may well find it impossible to be 
dispassionate. 

A' suggestion: Any quotes that can 
evoke the degree of tilt that the above do, 
are valuable in the extreme, One can sift 
through article after article, and ingest 
data by consistent data. But the kind of 
reevaluation of a position fostered by 
one's own cherished beliefs comes rarely. 

The greatest contribution provided by 
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this text is perhaps just this, the potential 
for expansion — mind expansion — in the 
most literal sense. The text is easier to 
read as one proceeds about it naively; to 
approach it with foregone conclusions 
makes the job that much harder. 

Many of the suggestions made in this 
text may well be seminal. And it is in this 
way that perhaps the book's value be- 
comes more apparent. It is too glib to 
suggest that many of these concepts may 
be tradition breaking, but at the least, 
there is here much food for thought. 

The book makes a signal contribution. 
It proceeds at a pace which will be seen 
by its main audience as gently instructive, 
Many psychologists may occasionally find 
parts prosaic. Then at some point it 
changes. The nonpsychologist will blithely 
continue to feel gently instructed — and 
the traditionalists will go right up the 
wall. 

For the audience it is intended, the 
book is a good one. But perhaps its 
greatest value is for us — readers of 
journals like this. Not because of the 
ninety percent of the book which will be 
fairly apparent, but for the ten percent 
where their conceptual frameworks will 
feel assaulted. 

In closing, the book would be a solid 
addition to the library of most of today’s 
psychologists. Moreover, perhaps it сап 
be of more use to professionals who have 
been in the field long enough to have 
their engrams sated with traditional ma- 
terial, than for the audience for whom it 
is written — it is certainly capable of 
having a much greater impact on them, 
than the more naive. One thing for sure, 
it will stimulate an interest in areas not 
typically touched in ordinary training. 
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David C. McClelland. Power: The Inner 
Experience, New York: Irvington Publish- 
ers, 1975, 427 pages, $15.95. 

Reviewed by John Ramer 


Dr. Ramer isa 1961 graduate from the 
University of Washington's clinical pro 
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gram having trained at Beacon Hill V.A. 
Hospital in Seattle and the V.A. facility 
at American Lake, Washington. Не 
worked several years for the state of 
Washington and has been at the Federal 
Penitentiary in Terre Haute for nearly 
five years. Currently Dr. Ramer is the 
Chief Psychologist as well as Administra- 
tor for Psychology Services for the eight 
institutions’ within the North Central 
Region of the United States. 


The goal of this volume is “to report 
empirical studies of the psychology of 
power in an effort to arrive at a better 
understanding of the role of power in 
human life.” The power motive has long 
been an interest of Professor McClelland. 
His book is organized into three parts: 
the experiencing of power, accumulating 
power, and expressing power. 

For those familiar with the studies on 
achievement motivation, once again а 
TAT type approach is used to elicit 
fantasy behavior. The measures them- 
selves were codified and developed by D. 
C. Winter from data obtained under 
conditions of experimental arousal. 
“Power imagery is scored if someone in 
imaginative stories is concerned about his 
impact, about establishing, maintaining, 
or restoring his prestige or power." What 
has complicated the study of motivation 
is that the expression of motives has 
often been influenced by opportunities to 
be expressed and specifically by social 
norms. 

Many correlates of the power motive 
are described in this book, eg. high 
assertive action and high Power, belong- 
ing to organizations and high n Power, 
high number of credit cards and high n 
Power, etc. However, the correlates or 
action outlets themselves very seldom 
related to each other. This led the author 
to conclude that people probably get 
their power kicks differently. Professor 
McClelland then offers a two-dimensional 
classification scheme for power orienta- 
tion focusing on source of power and 
object of power. Both dimensions vary in 
terms of self or others and relate well to 
the ego development stages of Freud, 
Erickson, etc. 

Category one has as its object the self 
which needs to feel stronger, while the 
source of power in this instance is others 
who strengthen the self. Although 
dependency appears to be what is being 
described, the point is made that there is 
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no such need for dependency. We act 
dependent so as to be strengthened and 
feel stronger. In Freudian terms this 
category relates to the oral stage with its 
varying ramifications. 

Category two also has the self as its 
object which needs to feel stronger and in 
control, but the source of the power in 
this case is the self. The individual begins 
to say no, to be autonomous, accumu- 
lates possessions and behaves according to 
the anal stage of ego development. 

Category three has the self as the 
source of power with its object being to 
influence and have impact on others. 
Competitiveness in sports, arguing, 
assertiveness, etc., are all part of the 
power expressions and relate to the 
phallic stage. Professor McClelland con- 
vincingly illustrates the role that helping 
behavior can play in fulfilling a power 
need, i.e., “smother” love, 

The fourth category of power orienta- 
tion has as its object the goal of influenc- 
ing and serving others with the source of 
power being others. It is noted that, “the 
self drops out as a source of power and à 
person sees himself as an instrument of a 
higher authority which moves him to try 
to influence or serve others." We are led 
to see this orientation related to the 
genital stage of psychosexual develop- 
ment. What becomes apparent is that the 
development of the power motive paral- 
lels one’s psychosexual development or 
social and emotional maturity, Using a 
measure of social emotional maturity 
based on Erikson's stages and developed 
by А, J. Stewart, the author demonstra- 
ted the relatedness of his category scheme 
and the four stages. 

With his theory set forth and con- 
ceptual tools at hand, Professor Mc- 
Clelland then begins to analyze and offer 
interesting insights about the various 
cultures of Mexico and India, the various 
wars and times of peace in our country 
and England, the variables related to 

leadership potential and several other 
topics. Specifically, we find that manag- 
ers with high n Power and low n Affili- 
ation produced higher morale in their 
associates. We also find this same pattern 
of high л Power and low n Affiliation 
being associated with or leading to 
violence or warfare on a national level as 
was true for periods of English history. 
Countries with such patterns also tend to 
score higher on the Feierabend scale of 
political violence than countries with 
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upon the symbiosis and wish for fusion of the 
suicidal patient. All these might be considered 


patient. 
indicative of the borderline state (Kernberg, 
1975). Perhaps the relationship between the 
borderline personality and suicide should be 
studied more intensively. 

Ferrence, Jarvis, Johnson, and Whitehead 
survey the value of four sociological concepts, 
a “value hypothesis," a “rejection hypothesis”, 
social status, and change; and some medical 
variables: the use of drugs and recent visits to 


аниони 


The chapter by Hertzman & Bendit оп al- 
coholism was one of the broadest, covering 
All forms of violent and destructive behavior, 


yet one of the best organized. Not are 
New of he erature they ao peste an 
em eme d behavior 
which ulated a continuum and change 

the life span, with a movement 
from outer to inner with age, and 
with "ом" а variable at all ages. 


Ах evidence, reportan interesting 
lation between death rates from cirrhosis and 
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homicide in the young and cirrhosis and sui- 
cide in the old. They were also the only writers 
in this volume to touch upon the growing 
problem of alcoholism in the aged. Theirs was 
among the most satisfying chapters in the 
book, 
This work could have benefitted from 
tighter editing. In addition, the relative ab- 
sence of family and social network consider- 
ations is regrettable, and from the point of 
view of readers of this journal, there could 
have been much more ondiagnosisandevalu- 
ation. In general, however, this book serves 
asa introduction to the field of self- 
destructive behavior. It will be especially wel- 
comed by those who see the study of self- 
destruction as a relatively broad and not yet 
well defined area whose boundaries should 
therefore remain indeterminate. It may ap- 
peal less to those who prefer more structured 
tions. 1, for one, found the work 
stimulating. 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


San Francisco, California 
August 25, 1977, 5:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


Present: Irving B. Weiner, presiding; 
Richard Dana, Anthony Davids, 
Leonard Goodstein, Nelson Jones, 
Joan Klopfer, Walter Klopfer, Max 
Reed, George Stricker, Carl Zimet 
and six members. 

Minutes: 

The minutes of the March 1977 meet- 
ing was approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report (George Stricker) 

The society remains in a stable finan- 
cial condition despite the continual in- 
crease in costs of operation. 
Membership Committee (Richard Dana) 

The Board approved a total of 48 new 
members. Silvan Tomkins was granted 
Life Membership. Two new members of 
the committee were approved. 


Election Committee (Саг! Zimet) 

George Stricker waselected Treasurer 
and Leonard Goodstein was elected 
Western Representative. 


Journal ( Walter Klopfer) 

More manuscripts (л = 106) were re- 
ceived than during any previous six month 
period and 32 book reviews were received. 
A new accountability procedure for con- 
sultingeditors was adopted that includes 
verbatim commentary for persons sub- 
mitting manuscripts as well as feedback 
to the consulting editors on manuscripts 
they have reviewed. 


OLD BUSINESS 


The Distinguished Award for 1977 
will be presented to Dr. Albert I. Rabin. 


Irving Weiner has been trying to increase 
the program visibility. 

The 1978 Midwinter Meeting will be 
held on March 30, 31, and April | at the 
International Inn, Tampa, Florida. The 
University of South Florida and the 
Florida Psychological Association will 
be co-sponsors. The deadline for submis- 
sion of papers and workshops is October 
15, 1977. 

The Board meeting will bea breakfast 
on March 31, 1978. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Distinguished Contribution Award 

Irving Weinerreported the Board pro- 
cedures for selecting the award winner 
and presented a preliminary list of possi- 
ble awardees. 


Nominations 

President-Elect and Secretary terms 
expire this year and nominees for these 
offices will be presented to the member- 
ship. 
International Rorschach Congress 

Few Americans are attending the In- 
ternational Rorschach Congress in Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, September 1-4, 
1977 and there is no charter transporta- 
tion. However, Irving Weiner and John 
Exner will be participating in the Con- 
gress and seeking rapprochement be- 
tween the Society and the International 
Rorschach Congress. Members of the 
Congress will be invited to the Midwin- 
ter meeting as guests. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard Н, Dana, Secretary 
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